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With  a  deep  sense  of  the  grievous  neglect  under  which  the  zealous  disciples 
of  literature,  science,  and  art,  in  this  coimtry  have  still  to  struggle,  the 
author  of  the  following  pages  has  humbly  endeavored  to  assert  their 
claims  to  that  dignity  of  position,  and  those  public  honors  which  have 
too  long  been  exclusively  awarded  to  the  hereditary  claimant,  to  the 
expounder  of  law,  and  the  professor  of  war. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A    CHAPTER    THAT    MAY    BK    SKIPPED. 


In  a  popnloiu  and  now  thriving  manufactural  district,  situated  within 
the  immemate  influence  of  its  great  focus,  Manchester,  is  the  ancient 
town  of  Fleigh.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  lei^hened  descrip* 
tion  of  this  flourishing  place,  as  to  avoid  invidiousness  will,  at  all  times, 
be  a  principal  part  of  our  study,  in  the  succeedingpages.  And  how  can 
we  avoid  it,  if  we  describe  the  ancient  town  of  Fleigh  ?  for  were  we  to 
say  too  much  about  its  market  place,  the  height  of  its  cross,  the  length 
of  its  maypole,  the  sise  of  the  princiiml  drapers  shop,  or,  what  would  still 
be  more  dangerous^  the  size  of  the  principal  factory — the  length  of  its 
main  street,  the  magnitude  of  the  bowling  greens,  the  weight  of  its  heaviest 
landlord,  or  the  tone  of  its  old  church  l^fis,  to  say  nothmg  of  the  beauty 
of  its  ladies,  or  the  breed  of  its  bull  dogs,  we  should — we  know  the 
surrounding  spirit  well-^bring  the  six  adjmning  towns  with  all  the  horrors 
of  parish  strife  on  the  poor  Fleighers.  Thus  we  see  the  danger  of  saving 
too  much  in  a  neighbourhood  where  every  three  miles  presents  us  with  a 
manufacturing  population  equal  to  the  town  of  Fleigh,  and  of  a  district,  too. 
where  each  contends  that  itself  is  the  principal  spoke  in  the  ponderous 
wheel  of  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  Manchester  is  the  nave.  Now 
to  say  too  httle  of  the  seat  of  many  of  our  scenes,  would,  the  cotton  and 
silk  trade  flourishing  as  it  does  at  this  time,  involve  us  in  serious  cala- 
mities, and  perhaps  incite  the  Fleighers  into  a  determination  to  destroy 
the  sale  of  our  labors. 

As  we  may  not  indulge  our  readers  in  a  description  of  the  town  of 
Fleigh,  we  trust  that  none  of  the  forep;oing  reasons  will  operate  against 
us,  il  we  unfold  a  page  or  two  of  its  history. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  had  better  commence  with  the  Etymology 
of  its'  name.  And,  though  we  know  we  are  on  a  very  conflicting  point, 
we  unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  word  was  originally  spelled  Flee ;  and 
not — ^as  a  recent  historian  has  to  pompously  asserted — Flea !  We  shall 
not  follow  him  in  all  his  gloomy  labyrinths,  nor  attempt  to  combat  with 
him  the  overweening  erudition  of  whether  the  word  is  derived  from 
Saxon^  corrupted  by  Norman  idiom^  or  whether  it  is  from  the  Danish 
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patois  "Fleizh,"  which  signifies  "start/*  when  used,  as  we  should  use  it, in 
the  imperative.  No,  instead  of  all  this,  we  shall  give  the  record,  and 
enable  the  reader  to  exercise  those  faculties  which  have  been  so  abun- 
dantly supplied  to  the  elaborate  topographer  of  Fleigh.  We  agree  with 
the  above  authority  so  far — indeed  we  have  no  means  of  disproving  it, 
when  he  says,  that  where  now  stands  the  town  pump,  with  the  Latin  in- 
scription shewing  it  was  put  there  by  subscription  of  a  few  who  recom- 
mend, in  all  large  towns,  the  blessing  of  a  good  supply  of  water— the 
new  cast-iron  stocks,  which  have  recently  displaced  the  old  oaken  ones, 
the  two  butchers'  shambles,  the  two  white  Elizabethan-built  cottages ; 
the  quarter-sessions  room  over  and  the  new  Mechanics'  Institute  under, 
together  with  the  church,  its  yard,  and  the  two  hearses'  house — was  a 
mighty  castle — a  castle  of  such  amazing  antiquity  that,  although  our 
historical  friend  has  given  us  a  most  graphic  picture  of  its  appearance, 
as  it  stood  in  its  latter  days,  he  has  not  been  able,  so  he  confesses,  to 
ascertain  its  name.  Thus  we  see  there  has  ever  been  a  difficulty  about 
castles,  whether  in  building  them  in  the  air,  or  getting  anything  like 
correct  data  respecting  those  whose  humbler  projectors  had  only  founded 
them  on  rocks,  which  we  are  assured  was  the  case  with  the  one  where 
Fleigh,  or  nearly  so,  now  stands. 

But  now  to  the  Etymology.  Although  this  black  and  frowning  castle 
had  thrown  terror  into  most  of  its  foes,  certainly  had  been  subdued  by 
none,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  withstood  with  amazing  fortitude  the  subtle 
attacks  of  the  conquering  hero  of  the  scythe-blade  himself:  yet,  we  say, 
although  deemed  impenetrable  to  all  its  mes,  it  was  at  last  not  only  taken, 
but  so  possessed,  that  the  stoutest  heart  quaked  even  at  a  distant  ghmpse 
of  its  turrets.  What  then  must  have  been  the  fear  inspired  by  one  peep 
at  its  dread  owner.  This  was  a  temerity  that  the  most  besotted  rash- 
ness voluntarily  shrank  from.  And  we  need  not  wonder,  nor  will  the 
reader,  when  we  once  inform  him  of  the  host's  name.  It  was  no  other 
than  our  eternal  enemy,  who  has  ahke  despoiled  Eden  and  the  old  black 
castle  that  stood  on  the  spot  we  have  so  graphically  pointed  out. 

How  long  this  unholy  host  had  possession  is  not  recorded,  though 
most  of  the  devilries  of  his  household  are.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  might  have  remained  in  quiet  possession,  and  his  rash  servants  have 
still  gone  on  in  their  old  way,  but,  two  jackdaws,  who  had  for  half  a  cen- 
tury pertained  to  the  castle,  found  that  they  could  no  longer,  at  least  with 
that  comfort  and  security  for  their  young  that  well  affected  parents  are 
accustomed  to  expect  at  such  times,  attend  to  their  brooding  seasons ;  if 
indeed  to  anything  else ;  such  were  the  junketings  and  infernal  noises 
heard  all  over  their  abode,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  every  other  well 
regulated  household  is  the  quietest ;  we  need  not  perhaps  add  night. 
This,  to  a  people  like  the  daws,  who  had  to  be  up  early,  not  only  to 
earn  their  daily  worms,  but  to  pick  up  something  of  a  more  dehcate 
texture  for  their  unconscious  little  ones  in  the  castle  louvres,  was  truly 
unendurable. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  this  discreet  couple  to  act  as  sentinels  to  a 
number  of  their  brethren  who  were  on  a  slight  predatory  excursion, 
and,  for  the  better  reconnoitring  of  the  country,  they  took  their  perch 
upon  a  clump  of  amazingly  lofty  beech  trees.      They  had  scarcely 
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chattered  over  their  discontents,  when,  to  their  surprise,  and  indeed 
much  to  their  dismay,  they  heheld,  exactly  under  them,  a  kneeling 
figure.  They  hoth  sprang  up  about  a  yard  from  their  perch,  as  at  the 
first  glance  they  mistook  the  kneeler's  lone  staff  and  some  small  sticks 
that  lay  by  his  side,  for  a  stout  bow  with  ^enty  of  arrows.  They  were 
soon  convinced  of  their  mistake,  and  as  soon  blessed  themselves,  when 
they  discovered  the  stranger  to  be  a  holy  father,  instead  of,  what  their 
first  fears  painted  him  to  be,  a  stout  fowler. 

Now  this  pious  kneeler  happened  to  be  no  other  than  the  good,  and 
now  great,  ^.  Jubean,  banished,  as  everybody  knows,  from  Spain,  and 
who  was,  at  that  very  moment,  vowing,  if  Heaven  would  help  him,  to 
found,  on  that  very  spot,  a  Benedictine  monastery.  His  prayers  were 
heard ;  his  vow  was  to  be  Ailfilled ;  nor  were  the  sable  listeners  over  his 
head  to  be  uninstrumental  to  the  great  and  good  design.  The  female 
had,  it  is  true,  to  attend  to  the  cares  of  her  family,  the  husband  was 
destined  for  higher  purposes :  for  though  high  and  holy  were  the 
duties  imposed  upon  the  good  St.  Jubean,  he  could  not  perfect  them 
without  occasional  hunger.  This  the  good  daw  saw,  and  forgeting  his 
own,  was  resolved  to  alleviate  that  of  the  saint ;  so  at  once  procured 
from  the  deserted  castle  a  small  loaf,  and  repeated  the  task  as  often  as 
he  perceived  the  ceenobite  require  it.  A  disciple  ioined  the  good 
father;  then  the  female  daw  joined  in  the  laudable  duties  of  her 
husband,  and  two  loaves  were  procured  for  the  founders  of  the  monastery. 
Nay,  it  is  said,  that  more  delicacies  than  appearances  would  warrant, 
were  supplied  to  the  scrips  of  the  pious  founders.  These,  it  is  asserted, 
were  nightly  presented  by  a  neighbouring  owl.  This  is,  however,  denied; 
and  at  a  solemn  council  held  some  hundreds  of  years  after  the 
apotheosis  of  the  good  St.  Jubean,  for  the  purpose  of  for  ever  settling 
the  question,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  tlu^e,  there  being  only  six 
hundred  present,  that  it  was  an  angel,  and  not  an  owl.  Some,  however, 
to  this  day,  say  the  owl  portion  is  altogether  apocryphal,  and  assert, 
as  their  reason,  that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  good  saint  to  suppose,  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  daws,  he  could  not  have  founded  twenty  such 
religious  abodes. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain— and  now  we  have  come  to 
the  Etymology — that  the  entire  of  the  old  black  castle  was  pulled  down 
to  make  the  more  useful  edifice — dedicated  to  hospitality  and  piety. 
Now,  great  as  were  the  reputations  of  all  concerned  in  the  new  erection, 
the  reader  will  probably  not  be  surprised  if  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  hearts  stout  enough  to  raae  the  old  one,  or,  at  least,  before  it 
was  disbursed  of  its  terrible  tenant.  Twenty-one  of  the  good  Benedic- 
tines were  deputed  to  this  important  duty,  who  entered  upon  it  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  men  who  are  engaged  in  so  great  a  benefaction  to 
mankind,  as  well  as  the  inspiritive  hope  of  canonization  in  a  better 
state,  which  they,  to  a  man,  ail  entertained. 

There  is  an  accommodation  in  all  things  ;  great  emergencies  call  out 
great  generals ;  great  crimes  arouse  greater  virtues ;  epidemics,  countless 
antidotes.  Thus  the  more  frequent  visits  of  him  that  should  be  visitless, 
called  forth  a  potency  in  the  exorcisms  of  that  day,  of  which  the  en- 
tire astrology,   assisted  by   all  modem  divinity,  could  not  now  get 
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through  a  dozen  sentences  of  the  prcemimn,  and  wonld  distingoish 
themselves  m  pirouette,  whilst  they  wonld  be  labyrinthed  in  the  mazes 
of  their  astounding  peroratio.  So  we  see  that  a  maniple  of  the  holy 
hand  was  dispatched  to  effect  a  task  that  thousands,  in  our  more 
sinecure  days,  durst  not  undertake.  It  is  true  the  good  Benedictines 
had  weary  work ;  but  they  fairly  hemmed  him,  after  a  myriad  subterfuges, 
into  a  small  chamber  that,  of  yore,  had  been  used  for  a  groom's  bed 
room,  and  there,  for  a  long  time,  both  sight  and  smell  of  him  were  lost. 
Nothing  is  so  '*  crawling  as  eyU;"  and  so  it  would  seem,  for  a  timid 
lay  brother,  rather  from  curiosity  than  duty,  turned  the  quilt  of  the 
deserted  bed.  And  then  a  sight,  to  the  more  skilled,  presented  itself, 
that  called  forth  a  thousand  requests  that  heayen  would  pour  upon 
ihem  immediate  protection,  with  all  the  blessings  of  which  the  emergency 
of  the  case  would  admit. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  the  creature,  as  it  ran  about  the  bed, 
differed  little  from  those  which  are  exhibited,  to  the  uninitiated,  when  a 
couple  of  interesting  (to  zoology  and  microscopes)  insects  of  the 
hemiptera  order,  longitudinize  your  big  toe,  or  taste  the  quality  of 
the  skin  coTcring  the  lower,  as  juxtaposed  to  the  higher  part  of  your 
reposing  vertebrse.  And  here  is  ihe  comfort  of  Ignorance,  as  it  bore  itself 
with  its  usual  quietness  of  demeanor,  whilst  Learning  fiittered  itself  into 
an  attitude,  the  contrary  of  which  is  ever  supposed  to  conyey  magna- 
nimity, or  at  all  eyents  to  those  who  have  had  the  good  mrtune  to 
witness  it. 

The  twenty  disciples  of  St.  Benedict  tried  the  coaxine  system  first, 
not,  it  must  be  understood,  desiring  the  concentration  of  eyil  to  come 
out  of  the  bed ;  but  to  go  out ;  and  bade  it  involare,  circutnvolare, 
voHtare,fitffere,  vitare :  and  as  they  did  so,  they  began  (to)  involare, 
eircumvolare  ;  and  eyen  in  expressing  these  desires,  they  had  a  proper 
respect  to  the  dignity  of  the  infernal  visiter ;  for  the  most  temeritous 
never  spoke  without  receding  an  inch,  and  the  rest  in  proportion  as 
their  Latin  was  supposed  to  be  rusty.  When,  however,  they  got  to  such 
a  distance  that  they  thought  bolder  experiments  might  be  tried,  they 
changed  the  modus  of  the  verbs  we  have  just  seen  used ;  from  the 
coalesdve.  to  the  more  resolute  of  its  forms — the  imperative,  which  was 
given  most  desperately.  Still  all  was  impotency,  when  an  agency,  which 
aome  of  our  modem  theologists  most  unleamedly  ascrM>e~  to  a  wrong 
proprietory — ^we  mean,  when  they  say  that  heaven  is  adored  through 
dread  of  another  place — effected  the  liberation  of  the  old  black  castle. 
Pear,  then,  was  the  instrument,  and  he  was  introduced  into  the  terrible 
chamber  by  a  servitor  lad,  just  as  he  produced  the  morning  refreshments 
to  the  twenty  Benedictines.  Fear,  as  now,  was  no  scholiur,  still  he  had 
enough  of  learning  to  know  from  ihe  spluttering  Latin  he  had  heard  at 
his  entrance,  that  the  object  of  the  hunt  was  at  bay.  He  felt  for  his 
introducee,  so  jogged  his  elbow,  the  effect  of  which  was,  to  cause  the 
poor  servitor  to  drop  his  salver,  crystal,  and  chalice,  and  this  vocative, 
"OFlee.*' 

Then  did  Sathan  as  the  lad  desired,  and  from  then,  or  nearly  so,  did 
the  argument  commence ;  how  was  the  verb  in  those  days  speUed  ?  was 
it  as  we  have  given  it?  or,  was  it  not  flea?  was  it  a  noun»  as  we  have 
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it — was  it  an  apostrophe  or  a  oommand  ?  The  whole^learnisg  of  Fleigh 
says  ''no;''  the  entire  e(  Fleigh's  enemies  says  **aye/'  Every  child 
belonging  to  the  town  we  have  described,  is  taught,  almost  as  soon  as 
he  is  the  use  of  his  clogs,  to  believe  the  name  of  his  birth  place  to  be  a 
concentration  of  that  sentence,  ''  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  when 
quaintly  spelled ;  and  kicks,  with  hob-nailed  closs  and  love-of-town 
feeling,  every  belligerent  who  asserts  that  the  whole  tale  about  the 
derivation  is  humbug.  But  though  they  laudate  in  these  efforts,  still 
their  opponents  have  an  ugly  ai^ument,  which  is  often  used,  with  some 
hundreds  of  fists,  at  their  merry  meetings,  toll-bar  meetings,  or  central 
workhouse-meetings,  and  which  argument  is,  that  the  derivation  is  a 
vulgarism,  not  from  any  absurd  exordium,  could  not  be,  however  inge- 
niously put,  but  is,  was,  and  will  be,  either  from  the  verb  "  flay,"  or 
the  noun  "  flea,"  and  this,  the  more  merciful  say,  is  the  Ukeliest,  and  is 
taken  from  the  redoubtable  town  of  our  history.  The  one  or  the  other, 
contend  they,  must  be  it,  or  why  this  singular  motto,  which  can  be 
proved  to  belone;  to  their  arms,  Ne  cut  obtrectato;  which  has  been  libe- 
rally translated  upon  ever  shutter  in  Fleigh,  "do  not  back-bite  nobody** 

We  need  not,  perhaps,  hint  at  the  number  of  Uttle  tributary  arguments 
which  have  run  into  the  great  streams  of  reasoning  so  often  urged  by 
the  contendents,  of  whether  the  good  people  of  Fleigh  were  so  little 
skilled  in  orthographical  attainments  as  not  to  know  how  to  spell  Flea 
correctly;  or,  did  thev  more  cunningly  devise  the  present  mode  to 
elude  the  real  origin  of  their  name. 

Where  there  has  been  such  evident  exultations  on  one  hand,  and 
unwarrantable  envy  and  detraction  on  the  other,  the  reader  will  not  feel 
much  surprised  at  the  difficulty  we  find  in  coming  to  that  happy  equi- 
poise which  stamps  the  histcnrian's  labor  with  candor  and  all-accessible 
truth.  We  have  given  the  fors  and  againsts,  and  the  facts,  and  as 
readers  should  have  employment  as  well  as  authors,  the  deductions  we 
shall  deem  their  part  of  this  solemn  enquiry. 

Thus  we  have  briefly  oome  to  the  conclusion  of  our  promise,  the 
.  Etymology  of  this  distinguished  town,  and  which  we  think  it  will  be 
confessed  is  of  more  use  to  the  reader  than  the  most  elaborate  descrip* 
tion  of  its  resources,  polity,  &c. ;  and  perhaps  we  could  not  concluae 
our  remarks  and  chapter  better,  than  by  giving  a  quotation  frx)m  the 
learned  folio  that  now  lies  before  us,  for  although  it  was  merely  written 
to  shew  the  advantages  there  woidd  be  to  the  modem  Fleighers  in 
turning  the  town-field  and  brook  into  a  bleacher's  croft,  instead  of  the 
latter  through  the  principal  cellars  in  the  town,  which  in  floody  weather 
too  freqnentljr  hapoens, — ^the  sentences  are  so  accordant  with  our  views 
upon  the  subject,  mat  we  shall  not  apolodze  for  thdr  transcription. 

'^TheFleiffherswere  always  loyal!  their  nuhtia  shewed  it,  when 
they  attacked  the  shuttle-takers ;  their  special  trains  to  the  seat  of 
royalty,  prove  itb 

"Ajid  who  shall  doubt  their  devotion  to  religion?  K  any,  let  yon 
ancient  pile  answer  it;  a  christian  bulwark  so  large  and  strong  that  even 
Cromwell  made  a  barrack  of  it :  so  well  ventilated  that  though  the  last 
diocesan  confirmation  saw  within  its  mural  enclosure?  the  protestant 
population  of  dght  townships,  yet  not  one  falntCMl.    AikL  though 
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dissent  has  been  as  busy  as  their  unprored  machinery,  still  there  is 
not  one  of  its  victims  but  as  readily  submits  to  a  church-rate  as  a  pacha 
does  to  the  Sultan's  bowstring. 

"  The  men  of  Fleigh  glory  in  their  town,  appreciate  its  rising  honors, 
but  above  all  are  proud  of  the  epithet  that  chstinguishes  them  in  their 
densely  situated  districts.  'We  are  Fleighers,'  say  they,  'at  home  or 
abroad,  nay,  shew  the  time  we  were  ever  attacked  that  we  did  not  prove 
the  fitness  of  our  name !' "  It  may  not  be  unfitting  to  mention  here, 
that  most  of  the  middling  classes  and  all  the  lower  orders  of  Fleigh 
pronounce  the  word  as  if  it  were  written  Fleigth. 


CHAPTER    II. 

HOW  ROWLAND  BRADSHAW  GOES  ON  TRIAL  TO  MR.  WINDLEY. 


The  reader  will  perceive,  from  the  brief  way  in  which  we  bring  facts 
before  him,  that  he  must  be  on  his  mettle,  or  many  of  our  happiest 
conceits  may  escape  him,  and  thus  be  a  waste  of  time  to  both  of  us. 
With  this  hint  let  us  proceed. 

In  a  tolerably  wide  street,  and  one  that  is  honoured  with  forming  an 
obtuse  angle  with  the  one  which  the  town  hall  distinguishes,  might  be 
seen,  a  remarkably  grand  sign,  every  word,  and  in  some  lines,  every 
letter  being  in  different  colors;  though  none  but  what  was  either 
gilded  in  the  raising,  perspective,  or  in  the  letter  itself.  Some  of  the 
letters  were  sloping  and  graceful,  some  thick  where  it  is  usual  to  make 
them  thin,  some  were  running  three  or  four  yards  in  the  ground,  whilst 
others  appeared  as  though  they  were  resolved  to  spring  into  the  passing 
carts.  It  was  one  mass  of  flourish  and  grandeur,  light  and  shadow, 
and  as  the  artist  had  discovered  that  the  sun  shone  on  it  from  the  left 
hand  in  the  morning,  and  reversed  his  beams  in  the  afternoon,  he  had 
resolved  to  meet  the  contingency;  so,  judiciously  shadowed  one  word  on 
one  side,  and  another  on  the  other,  alternately.  The  ground  was  to 
imitate  no  less  than  twenty  different  woods,  so  lined  as  to  form  quiet 
radii,  whilst  outside  the  border  was  half  as  many  different  sorts  of  the 
richest  veined  marbles.  Of  course  a  concentration  of  so  many  glories 
a  little  confused  the  delighted  orbs  of  the  Fleighers,  as  not  one  in 
three  could  make  it  out ;  but  this,  perhaps,  added  to,  rather  than 
diminished,  the  gorgeousness  of  the  mass. 

The  announcement  it  bore  was  this,  "Ornamenting,  decorating. 
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painting,  plumbing,  and  grazing,  bj  H.  Windley,  from  London." 
These  smiliBg  grands  had  thrown  more  terror  into  die  painters'  shops 
of  all  the  adjoming  neighbourhood,  of  course  including  Fleigh  itself, 
than  bricks  thrown  at  their  crown-glass  crates  would  have  done.  And 
it,  perhaps,  were  needless  to  observe,  at  least  to  painters,  plumbers, 
and  glajders,  that  the  more  Mr.  Windley  had  saddened  the  faces  and 
contracted  the  hearts  of  his  opponents,  the  more  his  own  became 
expanded  and  overflowing  with  benevolence.  Yes,  there  was  a  great- 
ness, a  goodness  towards  them  all — no  sneering,  no  blustering ;  of  course 
excepting  in  his  cups,  and  then  we  are  all  alike.  No :  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  overpowering  beauties  of  his  own  sign,  as 
juxtaposed  to  those  of  his  neighoours',  he  would  only  mildly  observe, 
"  Ah,  poor  fellows,  what  can  they  know  ?  when  they  have  worked  two 
years  in  London,  as  I  have  done,  and  written  *  private*  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  retiring  room,  as  I  have  done,  then  they  might  appreciate 
a  Uttle  ;  but,  though  I  thank  them  for  their  praise  of  my  board,  it*s  not 
their  applause  I  look  after.  No ;  we  must  wait  for  some  London-men 
coming  this  way,  or  the  completion  of  the  trigonometrical  survey,  and 
then  we  may  find  other  things  mentioned,  save  Fleigh  Churdi  and 
Davidson's  new  mill,  although  their  engine  is  500  horses." 

The  sign  sensation  was  getting  a  Uttle  sobered,  at  least  amongst  the 
Fleighers,  but  not  amongst  distant  carters  and  market  people,  when 
might  be  seen  viewing  it,  a  respectably  clad  female — if,  mdeed,  not  a 
lady,  should  we  judge  of  her  education  by  her  appearance — and  a 
stripling.  They  had  not  looked  at  it  long,  when  they  crossed  the 
street,  knocked  at  the  door  next  the  shop  door,  and  being  answered, 
asked  if  they  could  see  Mr.  Windley.  Mr.  Windley  could  be  seen,  and 
his  lady  also  if  necessary.  It  was  intimated  by  the  stranger,  who,  we 
had  forgotten  to  observe,  was  in  deep  black,  that  probably  Mr.  Windley 
would  be  sufficient. 

They  were  desired  to  walk  in,  and  were  scarcely  seated,  when  entered 
the  artist  andjmaster  of  the  establishment,  who,  at  once,  by  his  carriage 
and  breeding,  shewed  that  other  towns,  if  not  climes,  had  been  honored 
by  his  residuary  selections,  as  well  as  that  of  Fleigh,  for  he  not  only 
desired  them  to  select  chairs  for  their  accommodation,  but  preceded 
the  ceremony  by  giving  a  personal  example.  No  sooner  were  all  seated, 
after  the  usual  comforting  remarks  on  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  when 
the  lady  we  have  just  described  said— 

''I  am  the  person  who  wrote  to  you,  Mr.  Windley,  respecting  the 
apprenticeship  of  my  son.  My  name  is  Bradshaw,  of  Willowton.  This  is 
my  son.  But,  pardon  me,  I  think  I  did  not  hear  you  say  how  Mrs. 
Windl^  and  fiunily  are." 

"Ladoor?"  interrogatively  looked  Mr.  Windley. 
"  Of  course ;  but  as  we  are  going  to  reside  within  about  twelve  miles, 
he  can  come  over  whenever  it  may  suit  your  convenience,  or  pleasure." 
"  Aye,  aye,  Mrs.  Windley  has  read  your  letter,  and  we  think  we  can 
make  room  for  him.  What  age  is  he  ma'am  ?  I  hope  he  has  been  to 
school — nothing  to  be  done  now  without  edecation ;  we  are  laying  the 
gutters  of  the  new  Mechanics'  to-day,  and  shall  flash  the  chimnies 
to-morrow,     I'm  a  Ufe  subscriber ;  one  hundred  and  eight  volums  given 
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to  the  library  alreadj,  and  immense  cariosities.  I  suppose  I  must  give 
urn  semething  in  that  way.  I  was  thinking  of  the  section  of  a  self- 
acting  closet ;  there  was  not  room  on  my  sign,  or  I  would  haye  had  it 
there — ^put  m^  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  painting — ^ibr  I  shall  do  it  in 
oil — and  it  might  do  me  some  good  you  know/' 

« It  might." 

''Then,  when  the  annal  exhibition  comes,  I'll  gire  something  rum ; 
perhaps,  what's  his  name  here  ?  by  that  time  may  be ** 

*'  Rowland  Bradshaw,'^  said  the  lady  mildly. 

"  Aye — ^may  be  able  to  lend  me  a  hand.  I'll  let  um  see  I  did  not 
work  two  years  in  London  for  nothing — ^that  I'suppose  you  knew  ma'am  ?" 

''  I  was  not  exactly  aware ;  I  perhaps  need  not — pardon  a  mother's 
anxiety— ask  if  he  will  be  thoroughly  initiated  in  his  business,  should 
we  agree  upon  the  terms,  as  that  you  know  is  everything — " 

"  His  business  ?"  reiterated  the  plumber,  glazier,  and  life  subscriber 
to  the  embryo  institution.  "  His  business  ?  here,  young-un,  just  go  and 
look  at  my  sign,  and  when  you  have  done  so,  go  from  the  grainers'  to 
the  putty  bench  and  ask  if  any  man  touched  it  but  myself.  No,  ma'am, 
I  actually  knotted  the  wood  it's  painted  upon ;  primed  it,  grounded  it, 
grained  it,  marbled  it,  wrote  it,  raised  it,  shadowed  it,  yamished  it,  and 
put  the  first  wall-hook  into  it,  I'll  not  say  the  last,  or  will  I  say  that 
I  reared  every  ladder,  I  keep  men  ma'am  and  there's  reason — " 

'•  I  beg  pardon,  I  am  not  for  a  moment  sir,  doubting  your  capability 
to  teach  my  son,  if  your  many  duties  may  not  prevent  that  attention  to 
him  which  we  all  know  youth  require.  He  has  always  shewn  a  taste 
for  drawing,  and  in  his  absence  I  may  say,  I  think,  has  some  skill  in 
that  way ;  I  thought  j^ou  would  not  deem  it  offensive  if  I  were  to  bring 
you  a  few  of  his  £awmgs — they  will  probably  enable  yon,  sir,  to  judge 
whether  the  boy  has  talent  or  otherwise^  for  I  am  one  who  thinks  it  of 
little  purpose  to  put  a  youth  to  a  ptofession  that  may  jar  with  his  early 
tastes  and  bent  of  mind.  With  this  impression,  and  entertaining  the 
betief  I  have  expressed,  I  thought  your  business  might  suit  him.  Here 
are  the  sketches — ^you  will  prolMibly  think  me  ally,  it  was  against 
Bowland's  wish  I  brought  them,  but  I  supposed  you  might  deem  it 
necessary  to  judge  of  his  taste  and  studies :  your  wishing  to  know  the 
amount  of  ms  education  has  further  emboldened  me  to  submit  them 
for  your  examination,"  concluded  the  lady,  producing  a  portfoUo  full  of 
Bristol-board  drawings. 

**Aye,  hum,  very  good,  aye,  now  you  see,  ma'am,  these  things  isdone, 
done  actually  by  women  in  London.  There  was  one  lodged,  would  you 
think?  it  in  thegarretof  the  same  house  I  did ;  many  a  quartern — ^we 
call  ''em  quarterns  in  London,  ma'am — I  have  had  with  her,  and  I  say, 
would  you  believe  it  ?  she  used  to  do  these  sort  of  things  for  half  the 
country  drawing-masters  in  the  kingdom !  took  'em  to  a  ready-made 
drawing  warehouse.  But,  however,  the  lad's  not  gone  so  fiur  in  his 
distemper  and  pasteboard — ** 

**  In  his  what — distemper  said —  ?" 

"  Ha,  ha !  we  call  everything  painted" — and  Mr.  Windley  did  this  as  a 
man  always  does  when  he  is  gratuitising  instruction — ''in  the  water 
vehiele,  as  distinguished  from  oil,  distemper  painting ; — and,  as  I  was 
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obsenii^  I  think  he's  not  gone  to  far  hat  we  can  nnlearn  him  in  a 
month  or  two.  I  think  the  best  plan  woold  he,  to  pat  him  to  Ubor  for 
the  phmihersy  or  tarn  window  lead  for  the  gbuders,  it  might  change  the 
bent  ofhoB  mind ;  as  whenever  I  want  to  atop  mjtelf  when  I'm  in  a  fit 
of  laoghing— Hlanseroos  you  know — I  always  try  to  think  of  my'father 
falling  off  Jacksoirs  Victory,  eight  stories  high,  ma'am,  with  half  a  sheet 
€f  leiul  £dUn|;  after ;  that's  my  plan.  Well,  yonng-on,  what  d'ye  think 
of  thatf '  said  Mr.  Windley  to  Master  Rowland,  as  he  saw  that  young 
gentleman  retom  mto  the  little  parlor  after  his  sunrey  of  the  wonder 
a£  Fldgh.  ''How  long  will  it  take  you  to  do  a  job  of  that  sort?  all 
those  ornaments  at  the  comers,  brackets  and  cetera,  is  done  without 
poonces — ^if  it  was  in  London  1" 

''I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Rowland,  shaking  his  head,  ''I  am 
beinldered  with  looking  up  at  it." 

**  Ha,  ha,  you  should  go  and  see  the  annal  exhibitions  in  London, 
Greenwich,  Dolwich,  Hampton  Court,  and  then  you  might  talk  of  being 
bewildered  and  haying  neck-aches ;  but,  howeyer,  if  you  stay  here,  you 
must  ^look  at  that  sign  two  hours  a  day ;  that  is,  your  hrfikUat  half- 
hour,  dinner,  and  then  a  touch  by  gaslight.  That  is  the  way  to  get  a 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  its  grouping  and  coloring.  That  ornament 
round  it,  and  that  bracket  supporting  the  whole  design,  is  rather 
original — eh  ?" 

"  Beautiful,"  replied  the  intended  apprentice,  but  as  he  said  so,  he 
east  his  eyes  with  the  sharpness  of  one  that  thinks  he  has  made  some 
discovery,. to  the  bottom  of  the  little  parlor  fire-grate.  Though  it  was 
Uttle  more  than  a  glance,  it  did  not  escape  the  future  master,  i4io  looked 
at  Rowland's  eyes  quite  as  kee^  as  they  did  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate. 

''Then,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Windley,  we  will  let  him  have  a  month's 
trial,  and  should  you,  as  I  trust  you  will,  approve  of  him  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  we  can  hare  him  bound,"  said  the  mother  of  the  eye- 
enquiring  boy. 

"Just  so— terms  we  can  easy  settle;  my  letter  is  my  terms.  As  to 
his  morals  and  virtues,  they  wiU  be  tightly  looked  after ;  I  expect  the 
painting  of  the  church  next  spring ;  we  have  put  a  new  sucker  in  the 
vicar's  pump  this  week,  so  it  would  not  do  to  neglect  our  duties  there. 
No,  twice  every  Sunday  until  die  job ;  then  you  know  we  can  slacken 
by  degrees,  if  we  should  be  overdime.  Well,  as  you  may  have  a  parting 
word  or  two  to  give— mind  and  don't  cry,  young-un,  I  will  see  hew  the 

'  J  a  sk(    '     '     ■ 


putty  is  going  on,  and  I  have  to  make  a  sketch  of  a  dog,  late  as  it  i 
to  be  the  bi^est  an3rwhere — Mrs.  Windley  will  have  tea  ready  just  now, 
she'd  a  been  in  before  this,  but  wants  to  smarten  a  bit — ^you  know  what 
you  ladies  is,  in  that  way,  ha,  ha !"  and  Mr.  Windley  kept  his  word  with 
Mrs.  Bradshaw. 

"Yoar  master,"  said  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  not  lookiii^  exactly  at  her 
bright-eyed,  son  but  still  not  looking  off  1dm,  as  though  she  was  speak- 
ing at  either  the  portrait  of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Windley,  wmoh  were  from  the 
pendl  of  the  masculine  portrait's  representative,  "is  n>parently  an 
iionest  man;  a  little  blunt  or  so,  but  that  I  am  told  is  a  signification  of 
a  good  heart;  and  I  have  no  doubt  his  understanding,  or  that  of  his 
establishment  at  all  events,  will  procure  for  yon  every  means  of  per- 
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fecting  yourself  in  your  business.  Alas,"  and  then  the  lady  sighed,  "but, 
however,  I  am  told  it  is  an  excellent  trade,  and  will  enable  you  to  pursue 
your  f&Yonte  study  of  painting,  I  need  not  say  reading,  or,  even  should 
you  make  up  your  mind — the  use  of  your  pen.  You  will  secure  yourself 
that  of  which  thousands,  even  with  better  expectations  than  ever  you 
had,  hare  bitterly  lamented  the  absence — an  independent  resource 
within  yourself,  a  mechanical  acquirement,  a  trade,  a  living  in  any 
location;  should  any  thing<else  come  in  your  way  better,  well;  if  not, 
I  shall  thank  God  I  have  not  been  unmindful  in  securing  you  the 
means  of  honorable  employment  and  a  channel  for  your  industry. 

''  And,  now,  my  love,  let  me  press  upon  you  the  necessity  of  an  extreme 
prudence  in  your  behavior.  The  difference  in  your  education,  I  know, 
will  sometimes  render  it  difficult.  And  especially  remember  one  tiling, 
there  is  nothing  the  illiterate  are  so  loath  to  pardon  as  a  sneer  at  their 
educational  deficiency.  Recollect — and  this  is  too  often  the  mistake  of 
youth — that  thomgh  there  are  many  things  which  you  may  know  and 
they  do  not,  yet  they  know  a  business  by  which  they  can  affluently 
exist,  it  is  obvious  you  do  not.  The  scions  of  both  our  colleges  could 
not  conduct  yon  huge  cotton  mill,  although  they  might  discover  that  a 
sentence  of  plain  English  would  be  Greek  to  the  principal  proprietor ; 
and  yet  he  might  be  of  the  most  extraordinary  intellect  in  another  way ; 
and  there  is  not  a  more  palpable  affectation,  though  I  admit  vulgar 
pedantry  contends  for  it  to  this  day,  that  there  can  be  no  wisdom 
without  what  is  called  learning.  No,  my  dear,  you  must  make  your 
education  of  use  to  yourself;  but  I  know  of  no  abuse  so  great  as 
causing  it  to  be  an  instrument  of  pain  to  others.  In  few,  t^s,  or  any 
of  your  supposed  accompUshments,  strictly  withhold,  rather  than  in  the 
most  trifling  degree  obtrude ;  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  making  your 
superiors — and  recollect  the  lad  immediately  before  you  is  so,  until  you 
know  more  of  your  trade  than  he  does — appear  in  an  invidious  position. 

*'  Advancement,  in  all  cases,  depends  upon  ourselves.  Show  an  assi- 
duity, a  capability  with  a  good  will,  and  the  mere  rotation  which  time 
gives  shall  be  reversed — he  of  a  year,  preceding  the  one  of  four,  whilst 
the  dullness  of  age  shall  readily  submit  to  the  aptitude  of  juvenihty — 
intellect  governing  all  things. 

**  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  right,  from  all  I  have  known  of 
you — though  this  is  the  most  important  of  ail — to  make  one  remark  about 
the  honesty  of  your  actions,  or  the  honor  of  conduct  in  which  honesty 
is  not  exactly  concerned. 

"  There  is  a  doctrine  at  the  present  time  held  in  high  repute,  which 
says  '  teach  religion  and  all  things  shall  be  added  thereunto ;'  meaning, 
that  by  propounding  the  higher  and  holier  precepts  of  our  Redeemer, 
that  all  minor  virtues,  such  as  honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  straight  for- 
wardness are  sure  to  fall  in  the  train  of  the  other  paramount  duty. 
This  may  be  true,  and,  perhaps,  were  I  leaving  my  child  at  Eton,  instead 
of  this  estabUshment,  I  might  say,  'learn honor,  and  be,  at  all  times,  its 
unffinching  champion.'  implying,  that  honesty,  truth-telling,  and 
integrity,  were  virtues  so  certain  to  be  attendant  upon^honor— honor 
always  being  supposed  to  possess  ample  means  for  the  support  of  its 
dignity — that  to  enumerate  them,  would  be  superfluous. 
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"  But,  here,  my  child,  I  would  say,  let  honesty  be  your  guide  ;  the 
commoner  the  better,  and  stride  up  to  honor  as  you  step  up  the  ladder. 
The  process  will  not  make  a  step  the  more,  or,  if  it  do,  you  will  never 
dread  its  breaking,  nor  look  from  your  height  with  fear  of  a  fall ; — and 
if  my  school  only  answers,  and  I  think  there  is " 

"Now,  mamma,  don't ** 

"  There,"  said  the  object  of  Rowland's  very  tender  look,  "  I  told  you 
not  to  call  me " 

"  I  know ;  mother,  when  you  are  gone ;  but  I  must  call  you  what  I 
haye  eyer  adled  you,  when  we  are  uone :  so  long  as  I  liye  our  misfor- 
tunes haye  not,  cannot  depriye  us  of  that." 

Perhaps  the  two  would  have  got  into  a  nice  little  sob  or  so,  as 
Rowland  was  trying  to  sophisti^te  a  tear  by  pretending  there  was  some 
wet  on  his  nose  instead  of  the  tops  of  his  cheeks,  when  the  tea  things 
first,  and  then,  in  great  dignity,  entered  the  good  lady  of  the  better 
master  of  Rowland. 

The  tea  was  excellent,  nor  was  Mrs.  Windley  chary  of  her  pikelet  or 
her  rum ;  for,  before  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  or  her  protege  was  aware  of  it, 
one-third  of  every  tea  cup  was  filled  with  that  cheering  beverage.  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  thanked  her  hospitable  hostess  with  both  her  hands  placed 
against  the  glass  jug,  but,  of  course,  Mrs.  Windley  very  properly  attri- 
buted this  to  shyness,  told  her  not  to  be  "halo,"  and  so  popped  in 
more  the  second  cup  than  the  first. 

The  party  was  most  cheerful ;  Mr.  Windley  expatiating  on  the  great 
advantages  of  two  years'  experience  in  London,  promising  to  take  his 
vnfe  thiUier ;  hoped  that  even  Rowland  some  day  might  eet  a  glimpse 
at  that  improving  vicinity,  and  wa^  evidently  bent  upon  telling  some  of 
his  feats  of  workmanship,  when  he  again  caught  the  eye  of  the  youthful 
Rowland  busily  criticising  the  bottom  of  the  foolish-looking  parlor  fire 
grate.  Extraordinary  as  this  may  seem,  it  appeared  quite  to  check  the 
reminiscent  achievements  of  the  artist,  either  whilst  in  London  or  else- 
where. Mrs.  Windley,  though  not  so  great  a  talker  before  strangers  as 
she  was  to  her  husband  or  servant  ffirl,  admirably  chimed  in,  just  as  the 
conversation  began  to  lag.  And  though  she  spoke  out  of  an  aperture 
which  would  not  have  admitted  a  pea— not  that  we  would  be  understood 
to  insinuate  that  Mrs.  Windley  wanted  capaciousness  of  mouth ;  the 
extreme  contrary  was  the  fact — still,  all  she  said  was  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  the  little  room  she  allowed  for  her  words  to  creep  through, 
made  all  heir  sentences  delightfiil,  as  every  one  knows  that  squeezing 
them,  is  a  great  concession  made  in  honor  of  those  to  whom  we  speak. 

Well,  all  things  were  comfortably  arranged  for  Rowland's  trial,  and 
then  Rowland  must  take  his  mother  agait ;  and  as  they  went  along  she 
crammed  into  his  hand  an  eightpenny  pieee,  and  when  they  got  to  a 
comer  where  they  thought  no  one  could  see  thera,  Mrs.  Bradshaw  kissed 
her  only  son,  and  in  tolerably  socciBct  Enelish,  bade  God  for  ever  bless 
him,  and  then  in  a  few  half-stiffied  words  bade  him  be  a  man  and  act  a 
manly  part.  And  Rowland  reduced  the  precept  into  practice  by 
cramming  into  her  pocket,  during  the  final  embrace,  the  eightpenny 
piece  she  had  just  given  him. 


CHAPTER  m. 

A  FAITHFUL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  HERO* 


N0W9  as  we  have  a  dislike  to  retrospects,  we  think  we  could  not  do 
better  than  brine  up  any  lost  reckoning  that  we  may  be  supposed  to 
have  made  with  the  reader — for  we  confess  he  has  a  right  to  look  after 
the  usual  entry  of  a  description  of  the  hero  :  we  admit  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  demand  and  snail  ledger  it  at  once ;  although  an  unusually 
short  one,  still,  here  it  is. 

The  youth,  then,  that  is  evidently  destined  to  figure  in  these  pages 
was,  at  the  thne  of  our  introduction,  about  fifteen  or  may  be  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  if  we  ratiocinate  upon  the  principle  of  colt  connoisseurs^ 
gentlemen  who  predicate  the  height  of  the  horse  by  the  length  of  the 
colt's  legs ;  we  should  affirm  that  he  would  be  decidedly  tall,  as  even  a 
glance  from  bashfulness  itself  would  testify  that  our  ftiend's  stridables, 
were  certainly  long  enough  to  admit  of  an  extra  two  inches  of  body 
without  shocking  me  proportionate  eye  of  his  tailor.  However,  they 
were  very  straight ;  they  were  not  very  stout,  but  no  pair  of  legs  had 
ever  a  much  nicer  pair  of  boots  to  stand  upon — we  do  not  mention  the 
feet  because  it  is  evident  the  boots  fit  to  a  toe.  Our  trying  to  keep  up 
the  figure  of  the  oolt,  has  betrayed  us  into  a  nice  method,  certainly,  of 
taking  a  portrait — commencing  with  the  wrong  end  of  the  lad  first,  but 
it  is  too  late  now :  so  we  will  start  fairer  this  time.  His  head  was  small, 
or  at  least  appeared  so,  and  was  particularly  round,  the  forehead  was 
what  the  scientific  would  call  of  intellectual  order,  we  would  tell  why 
but  cannot  grope  in  the  dark.  Now  comes  the  worst,  at  least  for  the 
ladies,  and  so  we  must  squeeze  out  the  fact  with  a  gentle  negative— lie 
was  decidedly  not  handsome.  It  is  true  his  kair  was  black  and  glossy, 
his  cheeks  were  red  and  tawney,  his  eyes  were  mild  and,  when  pleased, 
brilliant ;  when  vexed  they  were  startling  and  black  as  they  were  bright. 
His  mouth  was  good  and  quiet,  and  yet  would  startle  you  with  one  of 
the  most  knowing  smiles  that  you  could  suppose.  The  teeth  were 
faultless,  the  neck  was  well  proportioned  and  exquisitely  turned ;  and 
then  we  have  done,  and  some  may  think  pretty  well  too. 

Aye,  but  his  nose  was  too  square  to  be  aquiline ;  his  cheek  bones  too 
high  to  be  sloping ;  the  whole  face  too  short  to  be  oval,  and,  some  say, 
all  of  it  too  sharp  to  look  flat. 

His  whole  body  was  so  round  that,  his  schoolmaster  used  to  say,  if 
ever  he  could  get  his  sentences  anything  like  it,  they  would  do  for 
parliament  speeches.  In  short,  altnough  there  was  some  grace  and 
aecided  springyness  in  his  action,  he  was  a  gentleman  that  would  have 
had  some  difficulty  to  pass  in  a  crowd ;  though  in  a  solitary  walk,  no 
one  was  better  calculated  to  escape  particular  observation. 
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As  to  his  habits,  morals,  and  tha  rest,  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
opportunities  of  exercising  and  altering  our  judgments  as  we  proceed. 
Thus,  and  we  hare  done  ror  the  present,  it  often  happens  that  tne  most 
elaborate  personal  description  does  not  conyej  to  the  reader  the  vivid- 
ness of  expression  which  a  single  observation  will.  Taking  that  view,  we 
shall  give  the  opinion  of  a  sentimental  lady,  after  her  first  introduction 
to  our  hero.  "  I  like  that  boy,  Bradshaw,"  she  would  say,  *'  he's  so 
mild  and  intellectual,  he's  not  handsome, — and  I  think  liable  to 
impetuosity,  nay,  seems  as  if  he  could  twist  that  top  lip  of  his,  into  a 
good  deal  of  scorn,  and  I'll  warrant  you,  when  a  man,  wul  soon  learn  to 
firown ;  but,  then,  he  has  such  a  beautiM  Uttle  frill  to  his  shirt,  so  neat 
and  so  white,  and  alwap  looks  as  if  he  could  burst  into  tears  whoi  you 
speak  to  him  of  his  mother." 

When  Rowland  returned  from  his  pious  walk,  he  found  his  master 
waiting  for  him  at  the  half  door  of  the  painting  shop.  Rowland  asked 
him  if  it  was  his  will  that  he  should  tnen  commence  his  duties,  as  he 
was  desirous  to  try  his  hand.  Mr.  Windley  said  that  he  thought  it 
scarcely  worth  while,  as  the  evening  was  advancing,  and,  although  in  the 
early  part  of  August,  and  consequently  a  eood  deal  of  daylight,  he  thought 
it  would  be  as  well  to  make  a  hoUday  of  the  rest  of  the  cby. 

"  Not  but,"  observed  the  good  natured  master,  ''I  ought  to  have  got 
that  dog  laid  in  to-night,  and  would  have  done,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  &e  sole  is  to  be  gilded — rather  a  slashing  clog  that,  young 
manT 

"Tremendous,"  said  the  astonished  pupil.  He  not,  at  that  time,  having 
aqperimentalized  upon  the  difference  of  a  sign  down,  and  one  up ;  same 
aa  many  want  to  know  why  the  moon  looks  so  much  larger  down,  than  up. 

**  Well,  now,  I'll  give  you  a  chance,  just  try,  any  time  will  do,  as  we 
must  keqp  the  job  a  fortnight,  or  the  chap  wUl  think  we  can  paint  clogs 
as  fast  as  he  can  make  'em— and  charge  no  more  for  'em,  eh  ?  but  I 
My,  you  may  pop  a  Uttle  clog,  one  the  size  of  nature — the  pattern  one 
there  in  the  back  ground ;  Just  to  give  pictorial  effect,  put  in  .that 
candlestick  or  a  closer's  knire  or  so — ^just  to  tell  the  size  of  the  great 
one ;  the  sole  will  take  a  few  books  of  gold — if  he  has  it  gilded — 
spesJdng  of  these  things,  what  ago  is  your  mother  7" 

"  I  think  thirty  three,  sir." 

'^By  George,  what  a  magnificent  womani  I  never  seen  such  a  neck 
in  my  life ;  damn  me,  she  made  my  wife  look  like  putty.  You'll  not  be 
kmg  without  a  stepfiither,  old  fellow."  Rowland's  eyes  flashed  and  his 
tawney  red  cheeks  went  white. 

'*  By  George,  why  now  in  London  she  could  get — speaking  of  gild« 
ing — aye,  ^re  pounds  a  week  to  have  Didos,  Gleopatras,  and— aye,  thaf  s 
where  she'd  make  it — ^Venuses  painted  from  her." 

Rowland's  cheeks,  in  the  struggle  to  resume  their  wonted  color, 
outstepped  their  usual  economy,  unless  thev  were  resolved  to  balance 
the  smgular  pallor  they  had  just  exhibited  by  a  redundancy  of  the 
opposite  phenomenon.  Hie  lip  performed  the  nart  assigned  to  it  by 
the  sentimental  lady — he  shewed  a  young  frown  oefore  he  was  a  man ; 
and  verified  all  the  old  lady  had  prophesied,  save  the  opinion  she  offered, 
as  to  what  would  be  his  conduct  at  the  mention  of  his  mother. 
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'*  Wdl,  I  suppose  she  was  quite  satisfied  with  what  I  said  about  the 
attentioii  that  woold  be  paid  to  your  ▼irtoe?  ha,  ha,  that  going  to  paint 
the  chnrch  was  a  good  more.  She  couldn't  doubt  the  sincerity  of  oar 
rdigious  duties  when  I  infonned  her,  that  upon  them  depended  the 
painting  and  coloring  of  Fldgh  Church.  Ah,  we'll  gr^e  you  Tirtue 
enough.  But  I  say,  young  man — now  look  at  me,  what  was  you  lookii^ 
so  busily  at  the  bottom  of  the  parior  grate  for— eh  ?  I  observed  that 
you  scarcely  took  your  eye  of  it." 
"The  parlor  grate f 
"The  parior  grater 

•*  The  parlor — oh,  aye,  why  it  is  so  very  Kkc  one  where  I  went  to 
sduN^ — so  I  thought ;"  and  Akea  he  kx^ed  as  if  the  whole,   qneiy  and 
answer,  were  not  wordi  a  thought  at  all. 
''Sure  that  was  all r* 
"What  other  motive f* 

"Then  go  to  your  dog.  There's  yon  three  chaps  as  you  see  coming 
this  way,  now  they  are  about  three  of  the  greatest  devils — mind  they 
never  pump  you  idwut  anything,  particulariy  about  me.  If  ever  I  know 
you  tell  'em  when  I  get  drunk — ^but  mind." 

"WeD,  Harry,"  said  the  first  of  this  terrble  triumvirate,  "how's  your 
wife — I  mean  your  cleg  ?  I  was  sorry  to  hear  this  morning  that  you'd 
a  batch  ^  bad  putty.  I  understand  it  made  the  mistress  look  quite 
doughy.  O !  by  Geoive,  news.  I  saw  the  diap  who  ran  away  wiUi  your 
wife  before  you  married  her,  you  know ;  and  whilst  you  were  at  the 
rearing  of  the  Mechanics'  he  was  supporting  her  in  your  absence ;  but 
never  heed,  Harry,  she'd  not  pine  in  that  way,  if  you  were  not  the  tiqpple 
of  her  eye.  Holo,  is  there  another  admirer  of  the  dog ;  what  member  of 
the  S{»ndle  genus  have  you  got  there,  Harry  f 

"  Oh,  the  new  apprentice !  a  chap  that'll  douse  you  vast  Portly, 
Master  Rowbottom." 

"  Will  he  ?  then  why  don't  you  reverse  your  positions,  and  you  go 
apprentice  to  him,  you  imposter ; — ^Here,  I  say,  young  victim,  how  d'ye 
do,  whaf  s  your  name  f 
"Bradshaw— Rowland,  sir." 

" Coming  here  to  be  abrush, eh?  come  to  unbend ?  WeD,  I  should 
think  your  soul,  after  the  contemplation  of  the  one  before  you,  must  be 
wandering  in  the  inspiriting  realms  of  imagination.  How  many  hours  a 
day  has  your  master  commanded  yon  to  look  at  the  ^gn  ?  vreek-dajrs  I 
mean ;  Sundays  can  be  reserved  to  get  into  the  dog,  I  mean  the  mysteries 
of  his  art. — ^Now,  Harry,  don't  look  so  glump,  I'm  not  metaphorical." 
"  Wdl,  well,"  said  the  other  two  that  formed  a  part  of  the  three  of 
the  greatest — but  we  have  heard  Mx.  Windley's  desoiption. 

Now  this  "  well,  well,"  was  said  as  if  they  would,  had  it  been  prudent, 
have  said  "don't  lessen  Harry  before  his  pupil."  This,  no  doubt,  was 
the  mtention,  and  seemed  to  have  the  proper  effect  upon  Bfr.  Rowbottom, 
as  we  shall  see. 

"€^  you  run  any.  Master  Biadahaw?"  demanded  Mr.  Rowbottom. 

"A  little,  sir." 

"  Can  you  swim  T* 

"  At  school,  sir,  I  was  accounted  a  very  good  one." 
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*'  Here,  do  joa  see  jon  litde  house^the  one  that  has  got  a  still  less 
at  the  backr 

"  Yes,  sir — where  the  raiUngs  are  f ' 

"The  same;  nm  thither,  and  give  jonr  mistress*  compliments — it's 
I  who  want  to  horrow  it,  hat  jou  can  saj  it*8  for  her — as  it*8  prime-— 
and  saj  she  will  feel  obliged  if  he  will  lend  her  about  four  pounds  of 
his  best  rowedbaoon,  ontiTshe  kills  her  pig." 
"  VeiT  well,  sir,"  and  awav  Rowland  ran. 
"  Br  Geoi^,  he'll  be  killed  ;"  said  Mr.  Shnrrup,  one  of  the  three. 
"  Ii  they  come  liere,"  said  the  proprietor  oi  the  paint  shop,  b^inning 
to  clear  awaj  a  lot  of  lead  lights  and  other  new  glazed  sasnes,  '*  ereiy 
thing  will  be  smashed;   recollect  jou  tip,  Mr.  Bob,  whatever's  the 
damage,  and  if  he  gets  his  skull  split,  there  will  be  the  doctor's — and 
there  will  be  his  mother — she  may  kick  up  a  rumpus." 

"  Oh,  a  dozen  to  your  rump  and  fuss,  and  to  jour  fears  of  old  BacoM  ; 
he  can  never  catch  him.      If  the  lad  should  make  through  here,  which  ^ 
he's  sure  to  do,  I'll  leg  Bacon,  and  that  will  give  him  the  start  through 
thesiarden  and  down  the  croit." 

Here  we  must  follow  Rowland  and  give  also  a  little  information  to  the 
reader.  It  must  be  known,  then,  that  amongst  other  peculiarities  and 
customs  of  the  Fleighers,  they  hold  in  great  veneration  that  one,  of 
^ving  to  every  member  of  the  good  town  of  Pleigh,  save  at  elections  and 
christenings,  any  name  except  the  one  they  should  bear.  For  instance, 
the  gentleman's  naaie  to  whom  Mr.  Bradshaw  is  delivering  his  message, 
ia  Foster ;  but  on  account  of  his  eating  an  inordinate  Quantity  of  pork 
at  a  Christmas  feast,  he  and  his  family  have  been  called  Bacon  ever 
since ;  and  ever  will  be.  At  the  same  time,  however,  from  the  hour 
this  savory  cognomen  was  bestowed  upon  him,  up  to  the  present,  he  or 
any  of  his  family  would  think  little  of  sacrificing  any  man  and  family, 
who  did  displace  the  name  o£  Foster  for  that  of  Bacon.  Mr.  Foster  was 
a  silk  weaver. 

Now,  Rowland  delivered  the  polite  intimation  of  his  mistress  exactly 
as  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Rowbottom.  Mr.  Foster  was  peaceably 
raising  a  new  pattern  upon  a  new  warp ;  or  rather  he  was  preparing  the 
warp  for  the  operation  of  the  many-bobbined  shuttle ;  wnen  he  put  a 
straight  forward  question  to  his  ears,  and  asked  them  if  they  haa  not 
erossly  imposed  upon  his  senses,  afler  Rowland  had  finished  his  request. 
Mr.  Foster  was  a  quiet  man,  and  thought  he  would  give  the  youth 
another  opportunity,  and  his  ears  another  and  a  fairer  trial ;  and  for 
this  reason  ordered  the  wielder  o£  every  lathe  in  the  whole  establishment 
to  "stop." 

"What  was  it  that  you  axed  forT'  demanded  Mr.  Foster,  and  not  a 
shuttle  stirred. 

"About  four  pounds  of  your  rowed  bacon  for  Mrs.  Windley,  until  we 
kill  our  pig,  and  then,  I  suppose—" 

"  Here,  stop  a  bit  till  I  cut  it  off;  I'm  coming  reaund." 

"  No  hurry,"  said  Rowland,  and  perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be 

surprised  at  Mr.  Rowland's  remark,  when  we  tell  him,  that  although 

this  was  but  a  weaver's  cottage,  still  there  was  a  very  tidy  mirror 

hanging  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  two  from  the  wall,  close  to  where 
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Rowland  stood.  It  is  an  awkward  way,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  hanging 
a  glass,  for  although  it  gives  the  whole  figure,  yet  it  is  strangely 
foreshortened  and  perspectived,  instead  of  givinff  the  more  agreeable 
face-to-&ce  conference.  Still  it  enabled  Rowland  to  see  his  nice  little 
frill;  the  beautiful  twist  of  his  side  locks;  the  tips  of  his  new 
boots — and  old  Mr.  Foster's  approach,  which  the  said  Mr.  Foster  was 
making  cooly  enough — not  with  the  bacon,  but  witH  the  identical 
weavers  drying  iron  with  which  he  had  just  been  warping;  the  flat  end 
half-red  hot.  Now,  whether  he  was  going  to  do  the  same  to  the  admiring 
boy's  coat,  that  he  had  just  been  doing  to  the  yam,  is  not  known ;  but 
he  Ufted  it  in  such  a  menacing  manner,  that  Rowland  preferred  a  bolt 
out  of  the  cottage  even  to  anower  perspective  touch  at  the  frill. 

The  original  promoters  of  the  visit  were  standing  in  ftont  of  the  paint 
shop  anxiously  awaiting  the  start.  One  rapturous  burst  told  that  what 
they  were  so  vnshful  for,  was  effected. 

•*By  G— d,  they're  off,"  shouted — ^we  don't  know  which  to  accuse  of 
the  exclamation,  as  there  were  more  voices  than  one. 

"  The  lad  clears  the  half  door  before  Bacon  hits  him  with  the  drying 
iron — five  pounds,"  shouted  Rowbottom." 
"Done,    said  Styrrup. 

"They're  comine  this  way — ^run  for  your  lives,  lads!"  said  Mr. 
Windley— "  devil  of  ft  job  if  he's  killed  first  day."  And  Mr.  Windley 
uttered  the  last  sentence  as  he  was  pursuing  the  advice  he  had  just  given 
to  the  workmen. 

"  m  leg  old  Bacon,"  said  Rowbottom,  compressing  his  eye-brows,  a 
sure  sign  that  he  thought  the  task  not  so  easy  as  his  boasts  would 
appear  to  convey. 

"  Now,  boy,  jump  the  door,"  cried  the  others,  but  did  not  do  this  until 
they  were  almost  ready  to  commit  a  simOar  feat  upon  the  garden  wall. 

Kowland  threw  himself  over  the  half-door  of  the  paint  shop,  whilst 
his  terrible  pursuer  threw  the  drying  iron  over  him  again,'  the  lad 
dropped  into  the  shop,  the  drying  iron  into  a  crate  of  crown  glass.  The 
boy  soon  recovered  lumself,  and  so  did  the  abused  neighbor  his  drying 
iron.  The  yard  was  quickly  made,  but  not  in  less  time  than  about  a 
score  of  packed  sashes  were,  to  fly  into  cullet  sufficient  to  cover  the 
garden  wall  that  we  see  the  pursued  youth  now  springing  over.  Nor  v^as 
Foster  long  aflev  the  smashing  of  the  sashes,  it  was  only  a  flying 
episode  im  the  chase — ^no  delay. 

The  crackling  of  the  glass,  so  far  from  startling  the  revenge  from 
whatever  place  it  had  rooted  itself  in  Mr.  Foster's  lanky  body,  seemed 
to  give  it  new  vigor,  and  re-string  eveiy  sinew  of  it's  strong  though 
somewhat  aged  proprietor.  He  soon  made  the  garden  wall,  but,  instead 
of  clearing  it,  as  a  less  experienced  greyhound  would ;  he  made  the  top, 
and  then  stood  upon  it  until  he  saw  the  course  of  the  daring  youth. 
One  swing  round  of  the  drying  iron,  just  to  give  an  agreeable  celerity  to 
the  tangent  force,  before  he  withdrew  the  impetus  that  had  given  it  its 
centripetal — and  then  it  proceeded  on  its  mission.  It  missed  the  lad. 
The  counteractive  power,  however,  was  too  great  for  the  old  emuced  wall, 
down  it  came,  and  vnth  it  the  ungamished  figure  of  revenge,  now  in  its 
fierceness ;  for  there  was  undoubtedly  reason  to  fear  an  escape. 
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The  wked  triumvirate,  though  considerably  in  advance  in  the  race, 
saw  this  last  discomfiture  of  the  outraged  weaver,  and  cheered  the  lad 
on  with  the  whole  strength  of  their  lungs.  Now  they  start  fairly,  for 
the  heavy  iron  is  relinquished,  and,  at  the  end  of  about  three  hundred 
yards^  it  was  as  dear,  as  the  fact,  that,  for  the  first  time,  fastened  on  all 
their  memories^  that  old  Foster  had  been  considered  the  best  runner,  in  his 
younger  days,  in  the  county,  and  must  catch  his  game.  They  saw,  with 
dismay,  that  whatever  deteriorations  time  might  have  effected  in  his 
original  powers,  revenge  was  creditably  replacing  them. 

''Off  with  your  coat  and  waistcoat,  lad,"  shouted  Rowbottom,  as  the 
racers  were  passing  the  sportsmen,  and,  as  Bowbottom  shouted  this,  he 
threw  off  his  own,  an  example  followed  by  the  rest. 

Bowland  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  though  a  prudent  act,  yet  it  gave 
his  pursuer  a  fearful  advance  in  the  race.  It  nevotheless  permitted 
him  to  keep  a  score  of  yards  a^head« 

Now,  Bowbottom,  being  well  striked,  entered  the  race  with  every 
inch  of  BDced  he  could  bring  to  i^  as  did  the  rest.  The  lad  knew 
nothing  of  the  locality^  so  kept  straij^t  forward,  depending  upon  his 
meed,  and  what  never  failed  him  in  similar  encounters,  his  wind. 
Bowbottom,  who  was  losing  ground,  holloed  to  him  to  double ;  this  he 
did  to  intercept  the  progress  of  Mr.  Foster,  for  he  well  saw  that 
however  long  the  affiur  might  last,  it  must  end  in  a  capture.  The 
reuoa  he  thoudit  so  was,  not  from  fearing  either  the  youth's  game  or 
speed,  but  the  field  they  had  now  made  was  bounded  bv  a  tremendous 
high-edge  on  eaeh  side,  and  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  narrow, 
and  terminated  by  the  canal. 

Foot  and  foot  they  eo,  not  an  inch  can  either  gdn ;  the  lad  cannot 
be  stimulated  to  another  grass-blade  in  his  striae — nor  the  other  be 
deterred  by  the  hundreds  of  threats  and  promises  that  arc  shouted 
after  him. 

*'  He'll  have  him,  if  he  does  not  take  the  canal  !*' 

*'  If  he  does,  he'll  be  drowned,  after  such  a  frightful  run,  and— ah,  you 
infernal  coward." 

This  last  exdamation  was  made  by  a  doven  voices  at  once,  and  was 
caused  by  seeing  Foster  pick  up  a  spade  which  had  been  left  upon  a 
potato  but.  On  nearing  the  canal,  the  old  man  could  not  give  utter- 
ance to  lus  revenge,  the  race  had  stopped  that ;  but  a  yell  almost  as 
savage  as  an  Indiim's  love-song,  burst  forth.  But  though  this  derided 
the  pursuers,  it  did  not  terr^  the  same,  unless  malong  it  take  the 
canal  can  be  so  construed ;  for  this  it  did,  and  with  a  plunge  that  could 
be  heard  almost  as  distinctly  as  the  effect  could  be  seen,  by  the  dead- 
beaten  promoters  of  the  savage  joke.  The  place  where  the  canal  was 
taken  was  remarkably  wide,  and,  being  lust  aflcr  some  floody  weather, 
was  foil  of  fresh,  as  might  be  discerned  by  the  yellow  muddle,  and  the 
slow  stream  down  the  centre.  It  was  some  time  before  Bowland' s 
black  hair  came  up  afler  the  plunge,  and  just  did  so,  as  the  peering  eyes 
of  the  triumphant  huntsman,  were  looking  for  the  prey.  He  did  not 
swing  his  present  instrument  as  he  had  done  the  more  javelin-formed 
drying-iron,  but  just  raised  the  spade  so  as  to  make  certain  of  hitting, 
if  not  splitting,  the  floating  part  of  the  enfeebled  swimmer. 
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It  is  lifted;  a  second's  decimate  and  the  fatal  flight — ^hut  short 
though  the  time  was,  a  threat,  fulminated  from  the  opposite  hank,  caused 
a  moment's  reflection  to  the  savage. 

This  threat  was  from  a  gentleman,  who  held  in  his  hand  a  douhle- 
harrelled  gun — ^had  seen  the  last  part  of  the  race,  and  was,  now,  reserved 
to  save  a  me  that  was  destined  to  cause  some  hustle  in  the  world. 

**  If  you  do,  by  all  that* ' — and  the  double  cock  uf  the  gun  locks,  and 
the  steady  gape  of  its  muzides,  completed  the  sentence,  and  stayed  the 
murderous  missile. 

**  Ha,  ha»  there'll  be  no  occasion,"  said  the  breathless  old  man,  **  it'  ull 
do  without  me,  no  more  insults  from  that  strip,  at  all  events ;"  and  then, 
the  old  gentleman,  instead  of  throwing  the  spade  at  the  floating  object 
in  the  canal,  put  part  of  the  blade  into  the  sofl  bank,  and  his  foot  upon 
the  top  of  i^  and  his  elbow  on  that  of  the  handle,  and  he  rested,  and  he 
laughed.  **  Ha,  ha,  he's  dreauning,  nothing  can  save  him,  so  dreaun  all 
that  propagate  that  curst  name." 

Old  Foster  was  right.  Rowland,  instead  of  making  for  the  opposite 
side,  where  stood  the  gentleman  widi  the  but-end  of  his  gun  for  lum  to 
seize^  swam  down  the  clayey  stream,  or  rather  whirled  in  cirdes  and 
with  no  direct  aim,  save  the  one  the  stream  influenced.  It  was  just  at 
this  time  that  Bowbottom  came  up ;  and  seeing,  at  once,  the  state  of 
affairs,  though  almost  as  exhausted  as  the  drowning  lad,  he  sprang  into 
the  canal,  soon  neared  him,  and  with  the  caution  of  an  old  swimmer, 
seized  the  sinking  lad's  shoulder ;  but,  unfortunately,  though  he  had 
had  experience  in  saving  lives,  poor  Rowland  had  had  none  in  losing 
any ;  and,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  this  shoulder  gripe,  returned  it, 
as  the  base  do  favors,  and  grasped,  with  the  tensiveness  of  death,  the 
throat  of  his  preserver.  The  preserver  was  the  first  to  sink,  as  he  was 
a  few  seconds  after  to  rise.  A  score  of  offers  are  made  for  their  rescue, 
a  dozen  lusty  swimmers  spring  for  the  prize ;  but  though  loud  the 
shouts,  and  louder  the  plunges,  they  were  noiseless  as  compared  to  the 
bursts  of  laughter  howled  forth  by  Foster.  An  old  bargeman  was  the 
indi^dual  that  fortune  selected  from  the  now  thronged  banks,  on  whom 
to  bestow  her  distinction ;  to  this  day  he  can,  as  he  does,  crow  with 
delist,  when  he  recounts  how  he  saved  the  lives  of  two  men,  one  as 
good  as  the  other  is  extraordinary. 

Instead  of  jumping  like  the  rest,  though  as  good  a  swimmer  as  any 
there,  he  awaited  their  approach  to  his  barge  ;  put  out  the  long  barge- 
oar,  and  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  sticky  as  he  terms  it;  and, 
in  a  very  Httle  more  time,  the  two  swimmers  were  seen  drying,  upon 
the  coal-dusted  planks  of  the  flat. 

There  was  not  much  difficulty  in  causing  both  the  patients  to  eject 
the  doses  of  the  clayey  stream.  Mr.  Rowbottom  was  the  first  to  per- 
ceive he  was  in  possession  of  his  usual  faculties,  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
exercise  that  one  which  enables  us  to  make  demands,  or  reply  to  them 
when  made,  he  feebly  asked  if  the  poor  lad  was  saved,  and  when  he 
heard  the  agreeable  affirmation,  he  sprang  into  a  sitting  posture,  seized 
the  still  lincondous  boy's  hand,  and  said — 

"  The  best — ha,  ha,  and  he  rested,  "  the  best  bred-one,"  and  then 
another  faint  laugh,  and  another  rest,  ''  I  ever  saw  ;  I  would  not  he 
should  have  been  killed  for  twenty  thousand  pounds/' 


GOAPrER  IV. 
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Before  we  proceed  modi  further,  we  think  it  necessary  to  give  some 
little  information  respecting  the  three  gentlemen  ^o  have  heen  so 
nnceremonionsly  introduced  to  the  reader.  We  might  not  deem  it 
expedient  if  all  we  were  to  see  of  them  were  the  parts  they  took  in  the 
joke  just  recorded ;  hut  as  he  wUl  freauently  meet  with  them  in  the 
course  of  our  proceedings,  particularly  Mr.  Bowhottom — ^it  is  rcasonahlo 
he  should  know  a  httle  more  respecting  themselves  and  their  operations. 

The  gentlemarf,  then,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  last  cnapter  by 
the  outrageous  trick  we  saw  him  play  upon  our  young  hero,  and  the 
youngest  apprentice  to  Mr.  Windley,  was,  at  the  time  of  this  feat,  about 
thirty  yean  of  age.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  placed 
nnd^  the  care  of  one  of  the  largest  law  firms  in  Manchester ;  where,  it 
is  said,  he  made  considerable  proficiency ;  and  would,  probably,  have  been 
distinguishing  one  of  the  Inns,  as  he  ultimately  intended  to  try  the  bar, 
when  an  event  happened  that  completely  changed  aU  his  prospects,  at 
least,  as  £ur  as  the  law  was  concerned ;  and  that  was,  the  death  of  his 
&ther,  the  most  extensive,  as  well  as  the  wealthiest  cotton-spinn:r  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fleigh,  And,  though  but  a  member  of  a  somewhat 
large  fimnly,  yet,  as  it  chiefly  consisted  of  girls,  it  was  thought  impossible 
to  carry  on,  (ht,  at  least,  carry  out,  all  the  gr^  undertakings  of  the  late 
spinner,  unless  **  Robert"  lefl  the  law  and  attended  the  joint  manage- 
ment of  the  extensive  business  we  have  named. 

It  ia  probable  many  of  our  fair  readers  will  be  surprised  that  Mr* 
Rowbottom  should  have  attained  the  age  we  have  stated,  without  being 
captured,  when  we  inform  them  that  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
very  fin^  men  within  the  manufactural  range  of  Manchester ;  added 
to  which,  a  great  wit— or  at  all  events  of  the  Manchester  order,  and 
immensely  wealthy.  No  neighboring  hunt  would  be  considered 
patronized  if  his  splendid  stud,  and  magnificent  boots,  buckskin 
breeches,  scarlet  coat,  and  brilliant  hollo,  did  not  honor  it.  He  was  a 
£Bivorite  with  the  workmen  and  the  poor,  but  awfully  attached  to 
punning,  waggery,  and  his  bachelor's  buttons. 

Now  his  punning,  it  must  be  observed  by  the  reader,  was  not  of  that 
manu£u;tured,  vulgar  class,  which  requires  in  the  deUvery  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  words  played  upon';  and  in  writing  Mr.  Bowbottom's 
puns,  whenever  they  come  in  our  way,  we  shall  be  careful  never  to  mark 
them  at  all,  unless  there  would  obviously  be  a  mismeaning,  if  we  did  not. 

No,  thei  easy  manner  in  which  they  were  introduced,  caused  them 
seldom  or  never  to  be  noticed,  unless  by  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  his  mode,  and  felt  an  interest  in  getting  the  first  laugh.    This 
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word  to  you,  and  sidd^  half  tn  water^  lialf  om^  of  breath;  '  tell  your  sister 
$he  must  die  an  old  maid.'" 

This  produced  a  roar  aetainst  the  presider  of  the  festivities,  not,  how- 
ever, without  his  participation ;  a  good-tempered  signal  of  defeat. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  Vice,  "  I  hear  the  humane  society  is  going  to 
present  its  gold  medal  to  the  flatman,  particularly  as  he  did  it  with 
the  oar—" 

"  They'd  sooner  believe  you  did  it  with  one,  so  don't  meddle  in  their 
affairs,  or  else  they'll  say  you're  a  flat,  man.*' 

*'  But,  why  did  not  Jack  Marsh,  here,  puU  you  out  first  ?  for  you  was 
both  on  yo  near  enough,  twice,"  demanded  the  mayor. 

"  A  likely  thii^"  responded  Marsh,  "  when  I'd  a  ten vnth  Joe,  here, 
he'd  be  drowned." 

"  Av,  thaf  s  true,"  said  Styrrup,  "  I'd  forgotten— tip." 

"  Auer  the  ten  you  laid  me  to  five,  that  he  wouldn't  faint  if  he  got 
out,  is  paid,"  repHed  Mr.  Mwsh. 

"  I  say  Bob,  what  were  your  last  thoughts,  now  tell  us  the  truth, 
just  when  you  thought  it  was  all  over,  was  it  about  your  then  drowning, 
or  your  future  burning  ?"  asked  Mr.  Styrrup. 

^'  Neither ;  my  last  moments  were  spent  as  your  last  shillings  are." 

"How  are  they?" 

"  In  repentance ;  I  repented,  vnthout  any  bitterness,  that  I  had'always 
been  in  the  habit  of  winning  Marsh's  weekly  allowance  from  him  ;  that 
I  had  stated  last  Tuesday,  at  Manchester,  ihaX  I  once  heard  you  speak 
the  truth,  and  that  our  vice — our  in-place-of,  there,  had  once  refiised 
to  sing. — ^" 

.  Mr.  Styrrup  placed  a  silk  handkerchief  to  his  nose,  and  then  ejected 
as  much  breath  into  it,  as  he  thought  would  enable  him  to  smell  his 
way  a  Httle  better  than  before. 

"  Come,"  said  Rowbottom,  "  Joseph,  that't  not  so  very  polite — Here, 
landlord,  ring  the  bell  and  order  these  divers  gills  a^in  (gin)" 

"  If  divers  had  always  gills,"  retorted  Mr.  Styrrup,  "  they  would, 
perhaps,  flounder  less  when  they  were  drinking  clay  water,  and  respire 
some  of  its  sludge  at  the  time,  and  not  play  the  grampus  here ;  imagining 
they  are  jetting  pure  streams  of  wit,  when  only  snorting  forUi  a  shower 
of  mud." 

^  Why,  what's  so  refireshing  to  tadpoles  ?"  in  a  very  small  tone, 
demanded  Mr.  Rowbottom. 

"Why,  a  dark  hole  to  a  toad,  such  a  one  as  you  would  have  been  in,  if 
you  had  not  known  that  screaming  was  easier  to  learn  than  swinmiing." 

"Bravo!  bra7o!  bravo!"  cried  they  all,  after  making  the  tables 
dance  again. 

"  Another  half-guinea  bowl,"  shouted  out  the  Mayor,  "grand !  and 
see  to  the  tap-room,  let  'em  have  enough,"  said  the  Chair,  looking  at 
Rowbottom, 
"  As  much  as  they  like,  of  course,"  answered  that  gentleman. 

Now,  all  this  meant,  that  every  one  who  had  assisted  at  the  canal 
accident,  and  who  was  in  the  "tap,"  was  to  imitate  the  laudable 
example  we  see  is  in  carrying  out,  in  the  sanctum  of  the  White  Horse. 

The  bowl  entered,  and  the  waiter  whispered  to  Mr.  Rowbottom,  that 
the  new  apprentice  was  doing  well. 
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"Then  I  will  try  to  imitate  him.  Grentlemen,  by  way  of  antidote  to 
the  poison  contained  in  the  assassin-like  speech  of  Mr.  Styrrap--oh  yon 
may  stare,  but  it  spoke  of  darkness,  a  hole,  a  piercing  look,  and,  sure^ 
yonr  laugh  has  thrown  venom  enou^  into  it,  to  annihilate  bolder  men 
than  one,  who,  when  he  found  he  could  no  longer  swim,  had  to 
encounter  the  horror  of  discovering  that,  rending  as  his  screams  were^ 
he  could  not  induce  even  an  attempt  to  save,  from  a  lot  of  very  noble 
fellows  truly,  although  they  saw  drowning  the  best  bit  of  game  mat  ever 
it  had  been  their  fortune  to  witness — a  boy,  a  victim  to  a  trick,  and  a 
stranger,  and,  I  repeat,  the  best  pluck'd  one  that  ever  ran  down  that 
crofl,  and  there  have  been  some  good  ones  too,  or  jumped  that  canal. 
He  ran  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  with,  of  his  day,  the  best  man  of  this 
country,  and,  although  one  is  getting  fifty,  yet  the  other  is  probably 
not  more  than  fifteen ;  still,  the  lad  did  not  know  his  ground,  ana, 
although  I  am  sure  it  will  be  granted  by  all  that  saw  it,  that  in  going 
round  Marsh's  meadow  he  lost  ten  yards,  yet  Bacon  could  not  take  him. 
We  all  got  the  start ;  all  cut  in,  still  the  best  of  us  was  dead-beaten 
thirty  yards.  That  proves  the  speed,  but  the  way  he  took  the  canal, 
would  have  sta^ered  old  Bess  herself.  So,  without  another  word, 
gentlemen,  here's  three-time»-three,  in  gill  bumpers,  to  the  stranger 
— Rowland  Bradshsw." 

llie  toast  was  drunk  most  glowingly,  and  the  race  was  run  over  again  ; 
and,  of  course,  infinitely  better  done  than  before. 

"  It  might  have  been  a  sad  job,  though,"  rather  musingly,  said  his 
master,  after  the  vehemence  had  a  little  subsided — "  might  have  been 
killed ! — too  bad,  after  what  I  said  to  his  mother.'* 

"  Oh,  the  fact  is,"  chimed  in  Styrrup,  "it  was  a  damned  cowardly 
trick.  Killed,  of  course  he  might,  the  breaking  of  all  the  glass,  was 
a  very  proper  judgment  on  us  alW 

"  Ay,  and  it  would  be  an  appendix  to  the  frolic,  not  at  all  ill-judged, 
if  Harry's  wife  should  split  his  skuU  for  allowing  such  doings  after  the 
promise  held  out  to  the  lad's  mother,"  said  the  serious  Mr.  Rowbottom. 
"Ay,  the  glass,  by  George,"  said  the  open-eyed  Mr.  Windley,  "by 
gew  I  never  thought  of  that ;  who  is  to  pay  for  that  ? — ^a  precious  smasli, 
no  doubt." 

"  Why,  Harry,"  said  the  Chair,  "wasn't  you  cracking,  the  other  night, 
you  did  not  owe  a  shilling,  either  to  a  lead  or  glass  merchant?" 
"And  what  then?"  looked  the  glazier. 
"What  then !"  roared  a  dozen,  "  why  the  glass  w  paid  for." 
"  Oh,"  said  Bowbottom,  "  I  thought  any  body  could  see  through  that, 
or,  at  all  events,  after  such  a  voipe^'* 

"I  wonder  if  Harry  told  the  lad's  mother  that  he  was  going  to  do 
the  church  next  spring  ?'*  asked  the  Vice. 

"  No,  I  told  her  that  the  church  had  done  you,  two  springs  before.** 
"  Bravo,  Harry,  and  you  might  have  added  that,  although  his  quiver 
is  getting  pretty  well  stocked  with  arrows,  he  will  not  put  his  wife  into 
a  position  to  he  served  the  same  way." 

"Oh,  come,"  said  another,  "we'en  all  been  church'd  enough,  I  dare 
say.     There'd  be  awkward  work  without  it,  though." 
"  As  how,  pray?"  demanded  the  Chau*. 
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"  Why,  during  the  week,  we*en  fifty  excuses,  but,  if  it  wasQ*t  for  gc^i^ 
to  church  of  a  Sunday,  we  should  haye  to  be  taking  pastoral  walks  with 
our  wives — setting  examples  to  our  childien,  and  the  devil  knows  what." 
"  Gentlemen,  as  we  have  a  fresh  bowl,  and  that,  too,  I  see^  a  double 
jorum,  I  will  give  you  the  magistrates  of  the  town  of  Fleigh  ;  nu^  their 
present  infamy  be  supported  by  that  spirited  contempt  which  they  have 
ever  shewn  for  the  opinions  oi  the  virtuous,  and  that  callosity  of  design 
which  they  so  industriously  pursue,  in  supporting  the  polity  of  the 
wicked,''  concluded  Mr.  Rowbottom,  liftii^  a  bump». 

The  health  was  solemnly  drunk,  all  rising,  the  magistrates  who  were 
there,  of  course,  sitting,  whilst  the  ceremonies  were  ratified,  which  was 
done  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

One  of  them,  a  large  factory-proprietor,  returned  thanks  in  a  luminous 
parliamentary-hke  speech.  It  was  clever,  no  doubt,  but  rather  abounded 
too  much  in  metaphor ;  talked  much  of  their  decisions  being  free  firom 
**  selvages ;"  said  that  they  never  put  justice  upon  the  "  loom,"  but  they 
were  at  the  same  time  Hberal  with  the  **  fents."  That  their  judgments 
never  required  new  "  calendering,"  and,  above  all,  their  intentions  were 
pure  enough  without  "  bleaching"  or  "  dyeing ;"  their  quarter-session 
speeches  were  so  good  that  they  often  required  "  printing."  That  they 
"  consumed  their  own  smoke,"  and,  consequently,  did  not  injure  their 
neighbors'  "  calico-crofts.*'  They  worked  nothing  but  "  high-pressure 
engines ;"  or  "  over-shot  water-wheels,"  and  the  like ;  and  concluded  by 
saying,  that  much  as  they  respected  justice,  still  firiendship  had  claims 
of  a  higher,  a  holier  nature.  Thus,  on  behalf  of  his  Mends,  as  well  as 
himself,  he  should  pursue  the  advice  so  ably,  so  eloquently  recommended 
by  his  friend,  Mr.  Rowbottom  ;  but,  unless  all  present  were  considered 
their  friends,  they  should  have  some  difficulty  in  complying  with  the 
request — viz :  *^  industriously  supporting  the  polity  of  the  wicked !" 

It  were  as  needless  to  observe,  that  this  speech  was  met  with  uproari- 
ous applause,  as  it  would  be  to  say,  that  the  sixth  bowl  of  punch,  which 
they  were  now  lessening,  helped,  most  wonderfully,  both  the  applause 
and  the  speech.  Mr.  Rowbottom,  himself,  admitted  that  it  was  splendid, 
and  that  no  man  who  had  ever  partaken  of  the  atmosphere  they  then 
guzzled  in,  was  more  fitting  for  tiie  vocation  the  late  speaker  pursued, 
that  of-~a  cotton  lord. 

'*  For,"  said  he,  '*  the  speech  was  beautifully  *  spun  out,'  shewing  that 
there  was  lots  of  *yam'  in  it,  and  well  *  wefted.'  No  *  rovings,'  unless 
to  *  unravel,'  no  ^dant,'  without  *  twist.'  No  'devilling,'  but  what 
a  sweet-voiced  'throstle'  might  have  inflicted,  all  of  which  prove, 
that  the  speaker's  brains  are  as  surely  compounded  of  '  cotton,'  as  his 
hair  is  of  *  wool.*  *' 

The  evening  was  thus  proceeding  in  its  magnificence,  when  one  of  the 
company,  a  large  coal  proprietor,  asked  our  friend,  Mr.  Styrrup,  if  he 
had  asserted  that  they  could  draw  more  up  their  ''  six  feet,'*  than  the 
speaker  could  up  his  shaft  of  a  similar  depth  of  mine. 
"  I  said  our  new  hundred-horse  engine  could.*' 
"  We'U  draw  more  in  a  fortnight  with  our  eighty,"  rejoined  the  other. 
"  Pay  or  play  ?**  asked  Mr.  Marsh,  whose  eyes  were  twinkling  at  the 
gas. 
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"  Pay  or  play,'*  said  the  other. 

*'  Done  for  a  hundred/*  said  Mr.  Styrmp,  letting  his  chin  touch  his 
breast. 

'<  Done  for  two,  if  you  Uke/'  returned  the  other,  doing  the  same  to 
hisrufHed  shirt. 

"Here's  my  hundred,**  said  Mr.  Styrmp,  pulling  out  a  bank-of- 
England  Toucher  for  the  exact  amount. 

''  Here's  my  cheque  for  the  same,"  replied  Mr.  Stymip's  opponent, 
saying  which,  he  bade  them  good  night,  as  though  he  were  resolved  to 
go  about  it  straight. 

"You'll  lose,"  said  Bowbottom, — "I've  heard  a  thing  or  two  about 
that  aifair.** 

"Will  I?"  said  Styrrup,  giving  as  knowing  a  wink  as  incipient 
drunkenness  generally  does,  when  it  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  "here,  Harry, 
come  this  way — Bob;"  and  Mr.  Styrrup  beckoned  them  out,  and 
winked  again. 

They  lul  three  went  into  a  small  parlor  to'concoct  the  winning,  and  after 
many  schemes  had  been  offered,  and  rejected,  this  was  the  one  to  do  it. 

"I  can>  that  is,  I  could,  I  think,  win  it  for  you,  that  is " 

"Oh  you're  drunk,  but  what  is  it?"  asked  Kowbottom — "  devil  of  a 
^  if  you're  done — a  hundred  I — and  preciously  jawed,  I  wouldn't  have 
it  for  twice  the  sum — out  with  it." 

"I'll  win  it  for  twenty,"  double-winked  Mr.  Windley. 
"  Well,  it's  yours  then,  now  let's  have  it,"  said  the  acceptor  of  the  bet. 
"  It's  the  shaft  where  diey  had  two  men  killed  about  a  fortnight  since?" 
"The  very  exact." 

"  Could  you  get  me  down  without  any  one  knowing  ?" 
"  No,  but  I  can  get  you  down  without  their  knowing,  if  that'll  do, 
although  three  hundred  yards." 

"We  must  be  two,  and  then  it'll  do.     What  time  can  I  get  down?" 
"  Why  any  time  between  this  and  four,  their  engineer  is  in  the  tap ; 
I  can  hear  him  singing." 

"Then  I  and  another  must  be  the  ehosts  of  those  two  men  as  were 
killed.  We'll  be  ready  to  receive  the  first  gang  of  colliers  in  the 
morning — white  shirts  and  faces,  fire  brands  and — '  we're  come  to  tell 
you  to  repent  1'  and  there'll  be  no  work  in  that  shaft,  till  a  parson's  bin 
down,  I  know.** 

"Bravo,  by  George,  Harry,  thou'st  saved  my  life — that'll  do  for  a 
thousand ;  a  sovereign  for  th'  engineer — ^he  dar'n't  blab,  after  that ;  I'll 
go  about  that,  who  vnll  you  get  to  help. — *' 

"The  landlord's  my  man,"  said  the  knowing  glazier.  "Holol  why 
Rowbottom's  in  a  snore.    Here,  let's  go  see.th'  engineer." 

And  as  soon  as  they  went  out  for  the  purpose  we  have  heard,  Mr. 
Rowbottom  got  up  from  his  snore,  and  went  mto  the  bar-maid's  room. 
"  Jane — a  thousand  times  handsomer  than  ever,"  commenced  Mr.  R., 
as  soon  as  he  fairly  got  seated  beside  the  presiding  goddess. 

"  Oh,  what  a  man  I  Mr.  Rowbottom,  if  you  was  to  talk  that  way  to 
ladies,  as  you  do  to  me,  what  wives  might  you  ha'  had  before  this;  why 
don'tyou  get  married?"  simpered  the  subject  of  Mr.  Rowbottom's  attack. 
"  Why  don't  you  ?— fie  fie."  i 
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"Mr.  Rowbottom?" 

"  Ay,  you'll  rue,  for  I  know  you  love  him  at  bottom !" 

"  Mo  sir,  who  do  you  mean  V* 

"  Whom  do  I  mean  ?  why  that  poor  lad,  poor  Will— but  now,  mark, 
shut  the  door — " 

"  Now  which  is  most  proper,  *  shut'  or  *  close' — ?" 

*'  (Go  swim ;)  why,  my  demi-aagel,  when  you  shut  your  mouth  you 
close  it,  and  when  you  close  the  door  you  shut  it ;  so  open  your  ears. 
I  saw  that  poor  lad  in  Manchester.  He  throws  himself  into  the  old 
river  to-morrow  morning  at  eight,  unless  you  are  there  in  time  to  stop 
it.  Here,  take  this,  be  off  by  the  half-past  five  train,  have  a  parting 
look,  if  nothing  else;"  and  the  large  India- silk  handkerchief  of  Mr. 
Rowbottom's  was  lifted  to  his  eyes,  and  the  maiden's  white  one  to  hers. 

''  Poor  lad !  be  there  in  time ;  I'll  tell  the  mistress  all  about  it,  as 
soon  as  she  misses  you  in  the  morning ;  don't  name  it  to  a  soul." 

The  girl  whimpered  her  thanks,  and  promised  obedience. 

The  party  in  the  sanctum,  long  ere  this,  was  getting  uproarious. 
Mr.  Rowbottom  just  gave  them  a  parting  flourish ;  paid  the  whole 
reckoning,  as  it  was  his  turn,  and  then  made  for  home;  but  made  more 
attempts  to  walk  like  a  gentleman  to  it,  than  he  had  to  out-pun  his  com- 
peers of  the  evening.  The  fresh  air,  it  would  seem,  however,  was  more 
hostile  to  the  wag's  walking;  capabilities,  than  to  his  mental,  for  though 
he  had  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  middle  of  the  street,  it  would  appear 
he  had  none  in  knowing  those  whom  he  might  either  meet  or  pass  ; 
whether  it  should  be  rambling  bipeds  like  himself,  or  decrepit  old 
women ;  who,  being  sleepless,  often  amuse  themselves  by  opening  their 
windows  to  see  who  are  noctumalinng  it ;  whether  by  straggling  home 
drunk,  or  rising  before  their  neighbors,  too  eager  of  their  task. 

Mr.  Rowbottom  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  such  a  person  accosted 
him  with  a  "  good  morning." 

"Ah,  that's  you,  Peggy,  (the  very  old  hag.)  Here,  call  at  the  White 
Horse  about  ei^ht  in  the  morning — ask  for  Jane  ;  if  you  can't  see  her, 
go  to  Mrs.  Windley,  tell — are  you  listening.  Madam  Hecate  ?" 

"  Perfect,  Mester  Rowbottom,  perfect." 

''  Go  to  her,  I  say,  and  tell  her  you  saw  her  husband  and  Jane 
White-horse  go  away  together  in  the  first  train — anywhere — I'll  leave 
that  to  you." 

"  No  hurt ,  Mester  Rowbottom  ? — ^you're  sich  a  sad — " 

*'  Go  float — here's  a  shilling — ^no  bungling,  and  I'll  give  you  another 
next  time  no  one  sees  us  together — no  bunglhig." 

"Lord  bless  you,  no,  I  know  it's  only  for  a  bit  of  innocent  mirth- 
bungling  ! — lord  bless  your— and  the  promise  of  another  shilling.** 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    GHOSTS. 


Hasty  would  be  the  conclusion,  by  whomspever  formed,  if  based  upon 
the  opinion  that  the  good  people  of  Fleigh  were  aliye  to  no  interests 
save  the  samples  that  we  haTC  given  in  our  last  pair  of  chapters.  We 
say  hasty,  indeed,  and,  without  being  paradoxical,  we  thmk  we  can 
prove  it ;  for,  although  an  unusual  amount  of  recklessness  and  dissipa- 
tion has  been  already  exhibited  to  the  sober  reader,  yet,  we  think,  we 
may  adventure  the  assertion,  that  this  very  extravagance  of  demeanor 
proves  that  the  worthy  folks  of  Fleigh  are,  or  have  been,  tolerably  alive 
to  their  number  ones.  No,  what  a  glimpse,  and  particularly  of  youthful 
peepers,  would  proclaim  unthinking  squander,  a  more  deliberate  siurey 
would  assever  to  be  the  mere  over-boilings  of  prosperity ;  and  that 
prosperity  which  is  resultant  from  any,  or  all  things,  save  a  disinclina- 
tion to  our  own  interests. 

It  inight  be  inferred  too,  from  the  boonship  and  jollity  which  we 
have  seen  select  the  "White  Horse  for  their  display,  that  there  would 
be  no  jealousy,  no  fear  of  secrets  being  discovered,  no  dread  of  impro- 
priety, no  domestic  apprehension ; — indeed,  we  shall  see  just  now,  and 
probably  shall  find  that  that  which  binds  together  cabinets,  and  some- 
times shatters  them,  has  a  pretty  similar  duty  to  perform,  when  requested 
to  attend  on  the  good  people  of  Fleigh. 

Mr.  Windley  and  his  coadjutor,  the  worthy  landlord  of  the  head  inn, 
found  themselves,  long  before  thev  were  sober,  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  very  shaft  of  which  we  have  heard  mention.  They  had  plenty  of 
time,  however,  both  to  get  sober  and  personate  the  shrouded  miners, 
whose  fate  has  been  recorded.  They  had,  perhaps,  too  much  time,  for 
they  now  began  to  consider  that  the  task  of  ghosting  the  silly  colhers^ 
would  not,  or  might  not,  be  half  so  difficult  as  that  of  getting  a  clear 
view  of  either  broad  daylight,  or  murky  moonhght— should  the  engineer, 
when  sober,  be  frightened  at  the  trick  played  his  employers,  or  what 
was  worse,  the  taker  of  the  bet,  Mr.  Styrrup,  vrishing  to  make  certain 
of  it,  keep  them  down  a  week ;  or  that  mreadfol  wag,  Aowbottom,  want 
to  console  their  wives — those  wives,  whom,  to  tell,  would  be  to  lose  the 
bet,  their  credit,  their  comfort,  and,  perhaps,  personal  graces : — oh  I  all 
waa  as  terrible  and  gloomy  as  the  forest  of  props  that  surrounded  them ; 
props,  whose  duty  it  was  to  uphold  the  rugged  roof,  and  conduct  slow- 
dropping  yellow  water  down  their  shagged  sides. — They,  themselves,  if 
left  long,  might  form  a  less  dignified  appearance ;  or,  if  found  by  the 
wrong  party,  why  then  the  aforesaid  props*  position  would  be  an 
accumulation  of  dignity  as  compared  with  their  own. 

And  then  Mr.  Windley  looked  at  Mr.  Latham's  face,  and  then  Mr. 
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Ijatham  looked  at  that  of  his  watch.  Then  each  gave  a  fiirtive  glance  at 
each  other's  external  man  ;  and  then  each  an  internal  invcrtion.  Then 
one  rolled  his  silver  and  copper^  the  other  hoth  his  eyes.  Mr.  Latham, 
heing  the  taller  gentleman,  then  did  try,  whether  he  could  he  of  any 
use  to  the  props,  as  was  evident  from  the  husy  comparison  he  instituted 
whenever  he  came  to  one  of  his  own  height. 

Mr.  Windley  proposed  a  survey  of  the  workings,  as  also  a  visit  to  the 
stahles,  and,  for  these  purposes,  both  started,  and  went  about  it  as 
merrily  as  sobriety  ever  does,  when,  in  the  furtherance  of  a  feat,  inspired 
by  midnight  punch  bowls. 

"  K  we  don't  succeed  ?-~'* 

"If  we  what?— don't— " 

"Ay,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "if  we  should  not  succeed,  we  shall 
get  a  rather,  precious  laughing  at." 

"Oh,  by  George,"  said  the  other  talker,  "we  must — I  say,  Harry, 
if  we  frighten  everybody,  so  that  nobody  will  come  near  the  works — 
and,  by  George,  I  should  not  wonder  if  we  did ;— I  say,  if  we  frighten 
them  so,  we  might  be  here  for — oh!  Lord,  what  a  thui^  if  we  have  to 
live  on  pony  flesh." 

**0r  asses' ;"  said  the  other,  vrith  a  very  thrill  of  dismay.  "  I  say, 
Latham,"  inteijected  Mr.  Windley,  as  a  sudden  horror  burst  upon  his 
mind — "  Oh,  my — oh.  Heaven  !  if  we  should  fire  the  damp ; — on !  oh ! 
and  we  might,  with  two  such  lanterns  as  these." 

And  the  other,  ready-dressed  ghost,  looked  at  his  terror-stricken 
friend,  as  he  jutted  forth  his  last  remarks,  with  such  a  pair  of  eyes  that, 
though  the  light  was  murkish,  his  friend  could  not  mistake  the  tone  of 
feelings  which  had  inspired  such  fearfrd  vision.  The  thought  was  too 
dreadful  to  find  utterance  in  either,  but  when  both  recollected  that 
the  miserable  creatures  they  were  then  personating,  had  perished, 
perhaps  on  the  very  spot  they  then  stood  upon,  their  legs  became  too 
feeble  to  locomote  their  bodies,  or  their  fears,  to  what  might  be  deemed 
safer  ground.  Both  their  lanterns  dropped  at  once,  they  follovring  the 
example,  as  they  well  knew  that  that  was  the  best  chance  to  avoid  the 
blast,  should  their  ill  constructed  lights  fire  the  gas.  They  soon 
crawled  to  the  tram-road,  and,  keeping  in  the  middle  of  it,  worked  their 
way  by  this  blind-worm  process,  until  sundry  noises  denoted  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  shaft. 

Their  ghost  dresses,  as  well  as  their  purpose,  were  woefully  marred 
by  the  emucid  tram-road.  But  loss  of  dress,  bets,  a  Uttle  caste,  were 
more  tolerable  in  contemplation  than  the  one  which  had  forced  its  con- 
victions— that  this  slimy  retreat  had  probably  saved  them  from  furnishing 
employment  to  inquisitions  on  human  cinders. 

They  made  the  shaft,  and,  with  the  usual  difficulty  of  intense 
darkness,  succeeded  in  placing  themselves  in  a  position  to  seize  upon 
the  first  tub  which  might  descend  ;  and,  as  it  was  now  getting  nearly 
four  o'clock,  they  well  knew  that  it  might  be  momently  expected. 

Nor  were  they  mistaken,  only,  in  tms,  that  the  nice  dry  comer  in 
which  they  had  both  placed  themselves,  was  the  very  machine  in  which 
they  had  descended.  An  involuntary  "Oh,  Lord,"  escaped  them  both, 
for  scarcely  had  they  heard  the  distant  rattle  of  the  head  gear,  when  they 
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discovered  they  were  in  rapid  motion ;  but  whether  ascending,  descending, 
going  sideways,  or  what  way,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  conjecture. 
Going  somewhere  they  certainly  were,  and,  at  last,  in  despite  of  their 
fears,  they  made  a  pretty  knowing  guess  as  to  their  route ;  for  six 
seconds  of  their  career  had  not  transpired,  when  a  descending  tub,  in 
which  were  six  male  and  female  colliers,  told  them  that  they  were 
speedily  traversing  the  same  shaft,  that,  a  few  hours  before,  they  had 
descended ;  for  any  purpose  save  the  one  they  were  now  engaged  in- 
ignoble  flight. 

To  escape  the  brow-man  was  now  the  difficulty ;  one  swing  and  they 
are  both  landed  by  that  unconscious  ministrant.  One  look,  and  one 
jump,  told  that  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  miserable  mine  had 
been  haunted.  His  screams  brought  the  engine-man  and  some  early 
coal-carters  to  his  assistance ;  but  all  fied  when  he  told  them  he  had 
seen  two  boggarts,  and  so  did  he,  with  half-a-dozen  gangs  of  colliers, 
when  he  perceived  the  retreating  figures  of  Mr.  WincUey  and  Mr. 
Latham. 

The  whole  works  were  as  deserted  as  if  they  were  fearful  of  them  all 
faUing  down  the  shaft.  Not  a  soul  was  about,  except  the  wretched  six 
we  have  seen  descend ;  and  they  had  something  to  encounter  far  more 
dreadful  than  the  dirty  shirted  gentlemen,  who  so  speedily  ran  away 
from  the  landed  tub.  Yes,  there  might  be  some  delusion  about  the 
first  phenomena;  there  could  be  none  about  those  which  met  the 
startled  eyes  of  the  industrious  six.  For,  before  them,  on  the  very  spot, 
or  quite  near  enough,  where  the  two  men  had  so  recently  perished,  were 
seen  two  Hghts,  than  which,  the  major  planets  were  but  gUmmerers. 
Two  persevering  lights,  whieb,  alas,  told  too  true  a  tale  of  their  late 
companions'  fiite  in  another  country.  Both  had  been  dreadful  swearers, 
and  now  had  come  thither  to  warn  their  equally  culpable  brethren.  A 
very  race  to  the  shaft,  was  the  consequence  of  this  terrible  vision. 
There  was  the  shaft,  there  the  tub,  but  no  noise,  no  appearance  of 
others  coming  to  their  labors.  Some  prayed,  some  shouted,  all  shook 
the  rope — ^but  no  response.  The  terrible  lights  they  had  left  were  not 
more  silent,  nor  more  motionless  the  surrounding  props,  than  was  the 
rope  that  had  effected  their  descent.  They  had  often  heard  of,  but  had 
not  seen  such  spirits  before.  And  wrecked  men  on  a  shivering  bai^« 
never  pierced  the  air  for  assistance  more  desperately  than  did  the  ghost- 
stricken  miners. 

Now  the  causers  of  this  grievance,  fied  with  their  best  speed,  and, 
considering  their  project  a  misearriage,  were  most  strangely  bothered 
how  to  act.  Whether  to  creep  to  their  warm  beds,  or,  leaving  that  as 
dangerous,  to  lurk  elsewhere  during  the  day,  until  they  could  devise 
some  plausibility.  A  thought  struck  them  and  was  acted  upon ;  they 
would  spend  the  day  in  Manchester.  Gro  by  the  first  train,  renovate 
at  a  phuce  where  they  were  known,  and  then  hit  upon  something  that 
would  save  them  firom  eternal  ridicule.  Many  aid-de-camps  could  tell 
of  great  successes,  when  fear  had  trampled  down  conquest,  just  as  their 
masters  thought  they  were  running  away.  Many  times  were  opportu- 
nities afforded  Messrs.  Latham  and  Windley  to  tell  how  they  had 
obtained  a  lasting  renown  amongst  the  wits  of  Fleigh,  but  they  never 
availed  themselves  of  one  of  them. 
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The  beautiful  barmaid  of  the  White  Horse,  just  stepped  into  the 
second  carriage  of  the  train»  as  her  graceless  master  skulked  into  the 
third,  and  Mr.  Windley  into  the  last.  The  beautiful  barmaid  was 
extensively  muffled ;  her  half  slouched  master,  crept  into  the  dark 
comer  of  his  coach ; — it  is  not  recorded  what  Mr.  Windley  did — ^but  it 
is  what  the  boots  of  the  White  Horse  did.  He  did  go  home,  and  tell 
his  wife,  (though,  at  the  same  time,  he  told  her  he  would  break  her 
back  if,  what  he  was  going  to  tell  her,  she  ever  told  again,  even  if  she 
repeated  it  after  death,)  what  he  had  seen  from*  first — to  the  second, 
and  eyen  his  suspicions  about  the  last.  No  doubt,  the  obedient  wife, 
obeyed  the  admonishment,  and  somebody  else  must  have  betrayed  the 
fatal  secret ;  for  before  the  landlady  of  tiie  White  Horse  had  taken  her 
bed-cup  of  coffee,  or  breathed  the  first  sentence  of  her  matins,  seven 
hundred  and  eight  people  of  the  parish  of  Fleigh,  knew  of  the  flight, 
and  knew  it  was  sure  to  be  so,  of  Mr.  Latham  and  the  beautiM  Jane 
White-horse. 

Mrs.  Windley  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear  of  this  dreadful  intelli- 
gence ;  and  probably  the  reason  she  was  so,  was,  because  she  had  been 
sitting  up,  partly  in  her  two-armed  chair,  and  partly  in  bed,  for  her  own 
graceless  lord.  It  was  certainly  shocking  for  a  young  husband  to  stay 
out  until  that  time  of  morning,  half-past  seven,  still  it  was  not  like  that 
infamous,  nasty,  oh,  shocking  fellow — the  abdueer  of  poor  Jane.  No, 
it  was  bad,  and  Mr.  Windley  would  not  repeat  it ;  she  would  repeat  it, 
that  he  durst  not ;  it  was  scandalous ;  but,  to  run  away  with  a  servant, 
one's  own  servant ;  or,  indeed,  any  one's  else's. — Oh,  and  then  she 
wished  she  was  Mrs.  Latham,  just  to  show  the  customers  of  the  White 
Horse  how  she  would  manage  affairs,  if  she  was  only  landlady  during 
the  time  Mr.  Latham  might  dare  to  cloud  her  presence  by  his  return. 

"  I  wish  I  was  her," — and  Mrs.  Windley  heard  a  slight  rap  at  the 
front  door.  "  Oh,  this  is  him ;  I'U  let  him  see — but,  perhaps,  he's  bin 
wi'th*  new  'prentice — now  or  never."  She  opened  the  door,  her  eyes 
and  mouth,  but  very  fortunately  closed  the  latter  without  making  any 
betrayal,  as  in  the  place  of  her  supposed  truant,  stood  the  old  lady, 
whom  we  saw  Mr.  Rowbottom  accost,  as  he  was  returning  from  the 
previous  evening's  jolUties. 

It  was  evident  tliat  the  lady  inside  the  door,  was  going  to  treat  the 
one  outside,  though  her  senior,  as  if  she  were  not  disposed  to  enter  into 
the  most  friendly  communication.  The  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps, 
saw  her  appearance  did  not  inspire  that  reception  which  the  subject  of 
her  communication  would  have  done ;  at  all  events,  a  month  before  their 
marriage.  She  saw  Mrs.  Windley  expected  some  one* else;  told  her 
so,  and  added  she  had  some  friendly  information  to  communicate 
respecting  the  very  one  himself. 

The  door  widened,  and  in  walked  the  communicatant ;  the  door  was 
closed,  when  she  essayed  a  few  preUminary  croaks.  Mrs.  Windle/s 
thoughts  relating  to  the  respective  positions  of  herself  and  Mrs. 
Latham,  began  going  through  that  tedious  process  of  transposition,  as 
her  aged  friend's  little  jokes  became  more  coherent.  They  had  just 
entered  that  stage  of  scandal,  which  is  managed  by  assuasives,  as,  ^'  no 
doubt,  no  hurt,'  and  ^'  perhaps  it  may  be  a  mistake,"  and  the  like, 
when  Mrs.  Windley  toppled  over,  simply  observing — 
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**  Oh !  to  think  we  married  for  love,  and  was  own  cousins.  Oh,  my 
bah*— my  ha — "  and  the  commiserator  of  Mrs.  Latham  directed  her 
expiring  look  at  the  Uttle  hunch  of  Uttle  hed  clothes  that  was  involun- 
tanly  motioning  the  swing  cradle  before  her. 

llien  Uttle  Miss  Windley  hegan  to  weep,  and  the  visitor  to  express 
an  assertion,  that  that  alone  should  rouse  the  mother  into  a  friendly 
feeling  with  this  world.  Mrs.  Windley  was  advised,  and  snatched  the 
tender  mourner  to  her  arms. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  dear ;— even  my  only  baby,  as  isn't  four  months'  old, 
sobs  for  its  bad  pa ;  don't  you  want  pa  ?"  asked  the  afflicted  mother, 
placing  her  Ups  to  those  of  such  precocious  sympathy ; — "  does  it  cry 
for  pa — ^pa —  ?'* 

And  the  little  rosebud  of  affliction  said,  "  pa — pa,"  and  hid  its  little 
griefs,  face  and  all,  under  its  mother's  neckerchief,  and  again  it  said 
**  pa — p — a,"  and  not  finding  its  mother  Ups  to  kiss,  began  exhibiting 
its  sympathy  by  not  onlv  kissing,  but  biting — sucking  something  which 
satisfied  bolli  parties  quite  as  wdl. 

This  was  too  much  tor  the  old  lady,  so  she  at  once  made  her  way  to 
the  White-Horse  tap,  to  drug  her  griefs ;  she  not  having,  Uke  Mrs. 
Windley,  a  tender  baby  to  participate  in  them.  She  had  not  been  there 
long,  ere  she  was  made  the  seven-hundred-and-ninth  being  who  knew  of 
the  White-Horse /otMJjMw. 

Then  did  the  old  lady  feel  much  relieved ;  the  rum  had  comforted 
her,  as  the  tale  had  satisfied  her  conscience.  Jane  was  run  away  with; 
of  course,  it  was  dark  when  she  went ;  her  eyes  were  getting  weaker — 
a  mistake  only  as  to  the  maur— the  more  thankful  then  Mrs.  Windley 
ought  to  be.  A  drop  more  rum,  and  the  old  lady  bethought  her  it  was 
Wednesday,  and  she  must  attend  morning  prayers,  or  not  expect  either 
flannel  or  coal  in  the  ensuing  winter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MB.    EOWBOTTOM    ADVISES    MASTER    BEADSHAW. 


We  think  it  but  reasonable  that  we  should,  now,  turn  to  the  new 
apprentice ;  as  we  but  left  him  in  an  awkward  predicament,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  strange  house.  Had  he  slept  the  first  night  of  his  novitiate 
under  his  master's  rool^  it  would  have  been  new,  but  in  that  of  Mr. 
Bowbottom's,  it  was  both  new  and  strange. 

Rowland  had  every  attention  that  the  family  surgeon  and  Mr.  Row- 
bottom's  kind-hearted  sister  could  afford  him ;  not  without  a  hundred 
murmurings  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  such  as  "  Had  ever  sister  such  a 
brother  ?  What  could  have  induced  Robert,  to  such  an  act  of  impru- 
dence.    The  boy— bless  and  save  us,  to  go— and  a  stranger,  and — but 
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I  am  sure  Robert  had  some  hand  in  all  this — oh,  my  dear  young  friehd» 
don't  tell  me  about  his  saving  your  life— ^he  would  not  have  done  that» 
if  he  had  not  first  endangered  it.  I  certainly  will  leave  his  house ;  and 
you,  sir,  are  too  ill  to  eat  a  mouthful.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised, 
if  you  have  taken  a  oold,  that  may  cause  a  cough,  which  may  engender 
a  decline ; — had  ever  sister — but  I  will  go  to  sister  John's ;  let  him 
manage  his — oh — ^vou  what — how  dare  you  ?"  said  the  ladjr,  trying  to 
get  her  breath,  and  the  best  blow  she  could,  at  the  very  subject  of  her 
anathemas,  as  that  very  subject  itself,  was  just  releasing  her  from  a 
strong  grasp,  and  a  still  more  forcible  kiss.  '*  If  I  had  not  made  up 
my  mind  before,  I  have  now ;— don't  think  of  getting  out  of  it  that  way. 
The  poor  boy  might  have  been  drowned — ay,  sure  to  laugh— you  would 
if  you  were  sitting  upon  barrels  of  gunpowder."* 

"  Not  at  your  entrance.'* 

"Why,  sir?" 

"  Because  I  should  expect  a  good  hlomnff-up  /" 

"  Some  careless  person  had  left  the  hall  door  open,  and  I  found  there 
a  pertinacious  jew-pedlar,  who  would  insist  upon  opening  his  case,"  said 
the  lady. 

"  Then,  my  dear,  I  hope  von  replied.** 

"  — Bored  me  b^ond  endurance  to  purchase  something." 

"  No  doubt,  a  pair  of  ear-rings." 

**  One  pun  more,  and  on  my  honor— oh,  you  look  beautifully  this 
morning — ." 

**  Why,  my  dear,  I  know  I  do ;  It  was  through  taking  my  breakfast 
fasting." 

"  Almost  a  pun,  you  will — you  think  you  can  joke  me  out  of  it,  sir !" 

"  I  never  was  more  serious ; — I  took  it  before,  instead  of  after,  your 
scolding ;  as  my  fast,  you  know,  is  generally  broken  by  that." 

"  I  ^1  go  to  my  sister  John's,"  said  the  lady,  with  great  despera- 
tion— rising  to  quit  the  room. 

"  Don't,  'for  when  I  saw  you  go  into  the  green-house  this  morning, 
for  all  your  scoldings,  I  could  not  help  saying,  *  there  is  my  garden 
angel." 

**  Here  is  poor  Mr.  French  writes,  that  he  is  so  reduced,  he  is  obliged 
to  Hve  in  a  court,"  continued  the  lady 

^*  No  wonder,  my  dear,  since  he  is  now  an  old  man,  and  was  ever  so 
fond  of  law  /" 

"  I  will  go  to  my  sister  John's." 

"  If  jokes  send  you  thither,  may  not  coax  bring  you  back ;  and  since 
you  journey  both  ways  by  rail,  why  al-ways  be  railing  here?"  and  the 
lady  left  the  room. 

"  Ha !  ha !  best  in  the  world ;  but  I  wanted  to  say  a  word  to  you 
before  you  went,"  said  Mr.  Rowbottom  to  the  somewhat  pale-faced 
Master  Bradshaw ;  "  give  me  your  hand,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  the 
trick,  and  you  must  pardon  it.  It  was  wrong,  but  will  be  of  use  to  you ; 
you  will  understand  the  thing,  should  any  one  else  try  it  on ;  and  that 
they  are  sure  to  do  here,  for  you  must  know,  that  this  is  the  metropolis 
of  practical  joking.     It  was  a  wrong  act." 

"  Do  not  name  it,  sir." 
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^  But  I  must  name  it  I  almost  think  mj  eenius  for  foolery  was  a 
little  on  the  rampant,  yesterday.  I  shall  go  wim  you  to  your  mistress, 
for  I  haye  some  muddled  recollections  of  playing  her  some — ^but  she  is 
used  to  jokes,  else  it  was  too  bad ;  I  must  drop  it.  Now,  mark ;  your 
master  is  a  decent  fellow,  honorable,  and,  I  haye  no  doubt,  will  do  his 
best  for  you.  One  thing,  I  haye  to  observe ;  your  business  you  will 
leum  in  less  time  than  he  and  his  numskulls  take  to  keep  it  firom  you ; 
kaming  a  mere  trade  is  little  to  most,  to  the  intelligent,  when  young, 
nothing ;  but  study  him,  and  most  of  his  acquaintance,  and  imitate 
closehr,  the  reverse  of  them  all.  I  haye  some  thoughts  of  doing  it 
myseu— I  am  getting  tired  of  the  fool.  I  find,  instead  of  pursuing 
foUy,  I  am  a  leider;  the  head  of  a  school.  And  it  must  ever  be  so, 
when  men,  at  my  age,  play  the  pranks  of  boyhood,  it  admits  of  no 
wonder  that  sedateness  should  say  the  world  is  getting  more  absurd. 
I  was  told  yesterday,  that  a  young  ass,  now  at  Oxforc^  was  'plucked' 
for  his  'little  go,'  and,  his  father  hearing  of  it,  at  once  said,  'that  all 
comes  of  being  a  friend  of  Rowbottom's ;'  and  yet  I  am  not  aware  I  eyer 
met  him  mote  than  half  a  dozen  times.  Another  fellow  broke  his  neck 
in  riding  a  steeple  chase!-~'all  through  imitating  Rowbottom  of  Fleigh — * 
another  ran  away  with — but  it  must  be  so,  the  head  of  a  school  idways 
shares  the  infamy  of  his  pupils ; — ^their  successes  are  divided  by  every 
member  of  his  own  family ;  even  to  the  great  aunts.  I'll  drop  it,  and 
do  you  never  begin' it.  My  task,  however,  is  a  thousand  times  harder 
than  yours.  Well,  coarse  parents  have  often  lovely  issue,  as  the  ten- 
derest  sympathies  have  derived  their  forms  from  the  greatest  dancers. 
Our  being  three  parts  drowned  together,  may  cause  us  to  think,  if  not 
to  feel,  a  strong  interest  in  each  other  the  rest  of  our  lives.  I  shall 
keep  an  eye  upon  you,  though  we  must  have  none  upon  us.  I  do  not 
wish  you  so  ill  as  that  the  world  should  think  me  your  friend.  Wait 
till  I  dress,  get  scolded  by  my  sister,  another  bottle  of  soda  water,  and  I 
am  with  you."    And  the  magnificent  Rowbottom  left  the  room. 

"  What,"  thought  Rowland,  when  alone,  "  can  such  a  splendid  man 
as  that  have  regrets  ?  —speak  in  softening  words  of  sorrow ;  shook  me 
by  the  hand,  as  though  an  equal ;  sorrow  in  such  a  bosom !  regrets  and 
pains,  in  this  splendid  mansion !  nay,  loneliness ;  speaks  and  seems,  as  I 
always  do  when  absent  from — (rod  bless  her,  not  twenty  hours  since  I 
left  her — ^but  she  must  never  know  :"  and  then  Rowland  found  time  to 
do  that  which  he  had  felt  several  powerful  incentives  to  before ;  he  wept, 
but  was  prepared  with  his  handkerehief  to  prevent  a  surprise.  "I  don't 
know  about  sympathies,  but  I  am  certain  that  I  can  never  love  any 
man,  in  this  world,  so  well  as" — the  man  who  just  entered  the  room. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Rowbottom,  "let  us  go."  They  did  so,  and, 
arriving  at  the  senior  gentleman's  tailor's,  Mr.  Rowbottom  asked  Mr. 
Bradshaw  to  step  in ;  they  did,  nor  did  they  step  out,  until  the  inviter 
caused  the  invited,  to  go  through  a  {>rocess  that,  the  proprietor  of  the 
establishment  asserted,  was,  at  all  times  necessary,  to  such  as  were 
wishful  to  dignify  the  promenades  of  Fleigh,  adorned  by  his  unerrine  cuts. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  was  bewildered  at  this  act  of  his  patron,  and  looked 
at  Mr.  Rowbottom,  whilst  in  measuring,  with  as  much  astonishment, 
as  the  artistes  assistant  did,  at  the  proportions  he  was  writing.    Mr. 
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Rowbottom  perceived  there  was  going  to  be  a  speech,  and  so  thought 
he  would  make  one  too ;  did  so,  got  the  start,  and  concluded  by  ob- 
serving, that  he  could  not  do  less  than  replace  the  suit  Le  had  caused 
to  be  spoiled. 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  paint  shop  ;  and  as  soon  discovered,  that 
their  arrival  was  not  to  be  welcomed,  either  by  the  proprietor,  or  his 
help-mate.  Mr.  Rowbottom  saw  the  state  of  things,  and  instructed 
the  nurse  of  Miss  Windley  to  inform  her  mistress,  that  the  gentleman 
who  stood  in  the  relative  of  master  to  the  first,  loving  husband  to  the 
last,  and  tender  papa  to  the  middle  one,  was  gone,  on  particular  business, 
to  Manchester,  and,  would  not  be  at  home  until  the  evening.  "Although 
I  cause  some  pain  to  the  wife,  it  will  be  for  both  their  good  in  the  end." 
And  then  Mr.  Rowbottom  went  to  see  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  White 
Horse. 

Rowland  had  scarcely  got  on  his  working  attire,  when  the  foreman 
asked  him  if  he  thought  he  could  manage  to  write  a  cart-tin.  Singularly 
enough,  the  name  was  precisely  that  of  his  own,  but  not  the  vocation — 
**  Rowland  Bradshaw,  ass-cart  driver.  No.  3."  Rowland  said  he  thought 
he  could  effect  it ;  took  up  a  short  camel-hair  pencil,  and,  after  about 
two  hours'  care,  concluded  his  task.  The  foreman  was  in  raptures  I 
the  three  apprentices  said  that  they  should  never  make  another  attempt. 

Now,  if  Master  Bradshaw  had  only  paid  a  modicum  of  that  attention 
to  those  around  him,  which  he  devoted  to  the  highly-praised  performance 
before  him,  he  would  have  seen  some  of  the  funniest  gesticulations 
he  had  ever  witnessed.  These  progressive  manifestatitms,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  finally  heightened  into  a  burst  of  admiration,  consisted 
of  shght  pinches  of  each  other's  trowsers  ;  dropping  the  under  jaw,  and, 
then,  letting  the  upper  follow  the  example,  as  Rowland  made  his  down- 
strokes  ;  and,  then,  reversing  the  phenomena,  as  he  did  the  up-strokes. 
Then,  if  one  letter  was  a  little  too  far  off  its  neighbor,  they  all  four 
leaned  the  same  way ;  should  the  next  be  too  near,  again,  the  gentlemen 
bent  themselves  to  the  lefl.  Now,  all  their  mouths  are  wide  open ;  a 
suddenish  turn  by  the  artist,  and,  they  are  as  quickly  closed. 

Sudden,  however,  as  the  last  part  of  the  performance  was  effected, 
Rowland  imagined  he  twigged,  a  something,  which  he  did  not  exactly 
understand,  but  was  resolved  to  improve  that  faculty  which,  it  is  said, 
is  of  great  use  to  those  who  would  have  any  understanding  at  all.  He 
had  no  other  chance  of  its  immediate  exercise ;  but,  when  he  found  his 
performance  was  to  be  nailed  up  in  the  shop,  just,  as  they  said,  as  a 
specimen  of  what  one  of  its  members  could  perform,  he  began  to  think, 
that  the  preceding  day's  humorous  lesson,  as  well  as  the  admonition 
he  had  so  recently  received  from  Mr.  Rowbottom,  had  not  much 
sharpened  the  angle  of  his  natural  obtusity.  He  promised  himself, 
though,  that  he  would  try  to  make  them  of  use.  For  this  prudent 
purpose,  he  walked  out  and,  rather  suddenly,  returned ;  when,  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  found  his  fellow-apprentices  industriously  exhibiting  his 
specimen,  to  about  half-a-score  of  gentlemen,  of  something  like  their 
own  age  and  appearance.  They  appeared  to  be  as  intent  upon  the  in- 
spection, as  Mr.  Bradshaw  haa  been  upon  the  writing ;  for  he  fairly 
walked  behind  them  all — heard  most  of  their  friendly  criticisms,  without 
cither  being  seen,  or  suspected. 
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The  youngest  apprentice,  that  is  the  one  immediatley  older  than  our 
hero,  was  in  the  act  ef  naihng  the  tin  up ;  when  Master  Bradshaw 
said: — 

*'  Pray,  Master  Gow — Mr.  Bryant  Grow  is  your  name,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Heather." 

"  What  may  be  your  motiyes  for  naiHng  up  that  name  ?  when  I 
thought  it  was  to  be  put  on  a  cart  shaft ! — wrote  it  on  purpose." 

"Ass-cart's?" 

"  Ass-cart*8." 

"  Oh,  it's  too  good,"  answered  Mr.  Bryant  Gow,  "  it's  more  fitter  to 
ornament  an  ass's  forehead  on  the  first  of  May ;  or  decorate  the  shop, 
so  I  shall  put  it  up." 

*'May  be  so  ;  but  if  you  do,  I  shall  put  you  down;  so  drop  it,  Sir 
Cub ;  or  I  flatten  your  thick  lips !  your  nose  is  level  enough  already," 
said  Rowland. 

Now  Master  Bradshaw  knew  from  school  experience  that  there  is 
nothing  like  tackling  a  big  one,  if  you  wish  to  be  respected  in  a  commu- 
nity wherein  you  are  destined  to  figure.  In  this  case  Rowland  had  rather 
been  greedy ;  for,  although,  the  young  gentleman  of  the  cart-tin,  was 
but  a  couple  of  years  older  than  the  threatener,  he  was  fairly  half  as 
heavy  again.  It  is  true  he  was  rather  loutish,  and,  certainly,  appeared 
a  nice  mark  for  a  good  marksman.  However,  the  threat  appeared,  to 
aU  the  bystanders,  as  monstrous;  for,  all  the  "bravos!"  were  given  with 
that  sort  of  happy  humor,  which  we  generally  see,  when  a  very  tiny 
dandy-cock  has  a  running  flirt  at  a  gentleman  of  the  game-school,  of 
three  times  his  proportions.  These  httle  jokes,  however,  did  not  deter 
the  disgraced  painter ;  he  knew,  as  we  have  said,  that  you  lose  no  caste, 
even  if  defeated  by  one  that  is  much  above  your  match  ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  side,  it  is  but  equivocal  glory  to  worst  one  less  ;  or  even  your 
own  size. 

He  was  resolved  to  shew  such  portions  of  the  youth  of  Fleigh,  as 
happened  to  be  there  and  then  present,  that,  if  he  could  not  })eat  one 
h^  as  big-again  as  himself,  he  would  be  an  awkward  customer  to  one 
of  his  own  age  and  dimensions. 

Master  Gow,  at  once,  received  the  challenge,  and,  since  he  seemed 
quite  willing, — or,  rather,  since  he  said  he  was,  it  would  be  bad  taste, 
on  the  part  of  his  friends,  to  dissuade  him  from  the  purchase  of  such 
cheap  glory.  Mr.  Gow,  however,  when  he  saw  the  steady  preparation 
of  his  slimpy,  but  well-rounded  opponent,  asked  "  what  mester  would 
say,  when  he  coom  home  :"  his  friends  all  said,  "  never  mind  what  he 
says,  it'll  soon  be  o'er."  Then,  Mr.  Gow,  all  at  once,  remembered  that 
he  had  not  his  "  purring"  clogs.  This  was  confessed  to  be  a  difficultv ; 
at  last,  one,  rejoicingly,  pulled  out  the  study  for  the  large  clog  on  tiie 
sign ;  but,  then,  there  was  no  fellow,  besides,  it  was  not  shod,  so,  clearlv, 
was  not  a  war-clog  Ukc  those  that  Mr.  Gow  liad  left  at  home,  and  which, 
having  been  made  for  the  express  purpose,  had  a  pound  of  iron  on 
each !— what  was  to  be  done  ? 

All  this  Mr.  Bradshaw  did  not  understand,  and  said  he  should  not 
fight  upon  the  Lancashire  kicking-principle. 

Then  the  other  said,  and  said  it  in  a  hurry,  that  he  should  "  feight 
no  other  way." 
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<'0h,"  said  Bo^vland,  ''you  may  kick,  if  you  like,  and  have  the 
largest  pair  of  clogs  on  to  be  found  in  Fleigh :  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  I  shall  not  kick— that* s  all." 

"  Oh,  oh,  cum,  cum,"  said  the  bystanders,  ''that's  fair,  at  aw  events ; 
thee  cannot  get  o£P  that,  Bryant."  So  away  one  of  the  speakers  ran, 
and  soon  returned,  with  a  pair  five  pounds  weight ;  and  told  them  all, 
that  they  had  smashed  some  scores  of  skulls  during  their  time  ;  that 
they  had  caused  three  coroners'  inquests,  and  were,  altogether,  as 
reputed  a  pair  of  clogs,  as  any  in  the  confluent  parishes. 

They  all  went  into  the  croft  we  have  seen  the  race  in,  for  fear  of 
smashmg  any  more  glass;  and,  to  give  Bryant  more  room  for  his 
running  kicks  ;  as  he  said  to  his  second,  that  if  he  could  only  manage 
to  give  the  young  divil  a  run-bar  pur,  of  abeaut  six^  yards, ;  and  manage 
to  catch  him  a  Uttle  bit  under  th'  nable,  he  thought  it  might  make  Mr. 
Bradshaw  sick ;  "  and,  then^  if  he  goes  deaun,  one  smeller  upon  his 
een,  another  or  two  at  th'  back  of  his  yed,  and  aw  think  he'll  caw  me 
« Sur  Cub,*  no  moor." 

Mr.  Bryanf  s  friends  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  dose ;  and, 
now,  they  are  on  the  sod ;  Mr.  Bryant  strips  to  the  skin,  upwards;  but 
carefully  adds  the  ponderous  clogs,  downwards. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  simply  took  of  his  coat  and  stock — rolled  up  his  shirt 
sleeves,  and,  then,  down  his  shirt  collar.  He  then  carefully  took  off  hia 
trowser-straps — put  them  into  his  pocket — walked  up  to  his  opponent, 
and  put  out  his  hand  to  shake  hands, 

"What,  doesn't  mean  f  feight,  then,  after  aw?"  asked  the  m^sive 
Bryant. 

"Oh,  yes,  but  let  us  shake  hands — ^we  may  never  have  another 
opportunity !" 
"What  for?" 

"Because,  when  ever  I  fight,  I  always  have  killing  in!" 
"Oh,  the  divil  thee  has  ;  then  I'll  have  nout  do  with  thee;  I  shouldn't 
like  to  have  to  face  my  Maker,  yet,  nor  thy  mother,  if  I  kilt  thee;"  and 
Bryant  began  to  shake  with  horror  at  the  mere  thought :  "  wee'n  a  big 
family  aw  fort'  go  eh  black,  now,  now,  a  black  eye  or  so,  or  cracked  rib, 
on  thy  part,  or  so ;  or  even  thy  neck  put  eaut,  on  thy  part,  or  so ;  I 
shouldn't  a  minded,  but  no  buns,  hot  ale  and  rosemary !" 
And,  then,  Bryant  began  putting  on  his  shirt. 
"  Hollo !  hollo  !"  said  Rowland,  "we  must  not  drop  it  in  that  way ; 
we  are  out,  stripped,  and  you  are  clogged ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  murder 
or  be  butchered;  where  I  was  brought  up,  it  was  death  or  nothing!  but, 
then,  we  made  it  up  not  to  prosecute ;  so  now  for  it !" 

"Oh!  oh!"  said  the  bystanders,  and  two  or  three  of  the  more 
hwmng  ones  crept  slily  away,  as,  they  said,  they  had  no  wish,  either 
to  be  witnesses,  or  principals,  at  the  next  assizes.  Nay,  he  that  had 
borrowed  the  clogs,  verily  insisted  that  they  were  given  up,  and  almost 
tore  them  off  the  feet  of  the  paralysed  glazier. 

Still,  militant,  stood  the  slight,  straight  figure  of  Rowland ;  still, 
rampant,  or  what  was  more  fearful,  still,  cool  in  his  determination  to 
kill  or  be  slain,  before  he  quitted  the  smooth  grass  on  which  he  stood. 
The  other  said  he  would  not  feight  him  for  the  world  and  aw  it  had  in 
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it.    "  Then,"  said  Bradshaw,  "  on  your  knees,  before  you  nut  a  rag  on 
your  dastardly  shoulders,  ask  my  pardon  for  what  you  have  aone;  or  else, 
coward,  eive  your  master  orders  for  the  best  leaden  coffin  he  ever  made!" 
"  I  wiS :"  said  the  other,  and  down  he  dropped. 
"  Say  word  for  word  after  me — I,  Bryant  Gow** 
*"  I,  Bryant' — ^by  Gew  here's  nice  work — *  I,  Bryant  Gow — "* 
"  Keep  your  hands  up  together,  as  though  you  were  saying  your 
prayers ; — ^humbly  beg  your  pardon,  and  will  never  insult  you  again." 

"  Not  unless  they'll  leave  killing  out,  if  we  han  to  feight  abeaut  it — 
'I  do  humbly  beg  pardon' — a  dang'd  shame  I  should,  the  ouder 
'prentice — has  fort'  teach  thee  thv  business— eh — 'humbly  beg  pardon.'" 
"  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  Harry  Windley's  apprentice  lads,  what  is 
all  this  about,"  demanded  a  strange  voice,  and  one,  that  evidently  pro- 
ceeded from  some  gentlemen,  who  had  come  up  unperceivedly. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  asked  Mr.  Bradshaw,  rather  hurriedly,  at  the 
Mune  time  turning  ^m  his  victim  to  the  demandant.     "  It  means — it 
means,  Mr.  Bowbottom,  this  fellow  has  grievously  insulted  me,  and  so 
I  am  making  him  ask  pardon — on  his  knees  as  you  see  1" 
««See!  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Robert  Bowbottom. 

•*  See  I"  said  Mr.  Joseph  Styrrup  and  the  other  member  of  the  Fleigh 
trio—"  see,  who  can  help  seeing." 
*'  And  have  you  been  asking  pardon,  on  your  knees,  Bryant,  from 
'  one,  two-thirds  your  size  7"  demanded  ihe  first  enquirist. 

**  Ay,  am  dang^d  if  I  havn't,  and  dang'd  ^lad  to  get  out  that  way. — 

Hat-bands  and  scarfs,  alone,  in  a  big  family  like  eaurs,  is  no  joke. 

.      Cofl&i,  hearse,  hot  ale,  buns,  rosemary,  th'  parson's  gloves  and  scarf, 

1,    Wf  two  sisters  gooing  to  be  wed — shearing  time  on — my  soul  unpre- 

1     pved — ^twelve  miles  off  whom — aw  tbink  aw  geet  devilish  well  out  on't, 

f     Hester  Rowbottom." 

;  *>'         "Out  of  what— what  does  it  all  mean  ?" 

*'.It  meauns  this,  these  two  yeaiAhs  coom  eaut  to  fei&;ht,"  said  one  of 
the  lookers  on,  "and  this  yeauth,  here,  said  he  wouldn't  feight  unless 
kiDing  was  in ;  and  Bryant  was  no  sich  a  foo ;  and  so,  Mester  Robert, 
he  thought  it  was  better  to  ax  his  pardon,  than  be  carried  back  to  th' 
shop  on  a  shutter : — and  aw  think  so  too — th'  tother  would  ne'er  ha 
bin  so  anxious  to  have  kiUin  in,  unless  he'd  some  way  a  doin  it." 

'^Thee'rt  reet  there,"  said  aU  the  bystanders,  save  the  gentlemen  who 
last  arrived. 

"Then,  that  was  the  way?"  looked  Mr.  Rowbottom,  to  the  now 
dressed  Mr.  Bradshaw  j  *'  that  was  the  way,  was  it?" 

"  Ye-s,"  quietly  said  the  other,  "  better  than  fighting — I  hope  you 
will  think  so." 

"I  do,  I  do,"  musingly  observed  Mr.  Rowbottom;  "what  d'ye  think 
of  that  ?"  asked  he  of  the  other  two  gentlemen ;  and  he  asked  it  with 
a  sort  of  an  approving  twitch  of  the  upper  lip. 
"  Slap,"  said  they. 

**  Give  me  your  hand — what  was  it  all  about  ?"  Rowland  told  him, 
and  added,  that  he  thought  he  should  be  unworthv  ot  the  caution  given 
him  that  morning,  by  Mr.  Rowbottom,  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
FUighed  any  more.  Mr.  Rowbottom  laughed,  and  so  did  his  friends, 
wished  him  good  day,  and  said    "  there  was  no  fear." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

iJOWLAND    CANNOT    AVOID    BECOMING    THE   REPOSITORY   OF  ALL 
THE    FAMILY    SECRETS. 


We  have  no  record,  nor,  we  trust,  will,  our  readers  require  one,  of  the 
time  and  method  of  Mr.  Windle/s  return  to  the  hosom  of  his  family, 
and  the  control  of  his  graceless  apprentice  lads.  Neither,  of  the 
reception  with  Mrs.  Windley ;  nor,  do  we  know  of  the  remarks  of  her 
relations,  servant  girl,  and  the  charwoman.  Returned  he  was,  and  all 
his  movements  were  marked  with  that  hustle  and  energy,  which  drunk- 
enness ever  shews  when  on  a  desperate  fit  of  sobriety. 

He  was  a  little  cross,  and  Rowland  thought  he  could  not  do  better, 
during  the  breakfast  half-hour,  or,  rather,  whilst  that  grateful  meal  was 
in  preparing,  than  to  see  the  effects  the  rising  sun  would  produce  on 
his  master's  noble  performance — the  sign.  For  this  purpose,  he  went, 
and  reared  himself  against  a  waggon  wheel  opposite.  The  sim  shone 
fiercely,  and  the  gold  twinkled  again.  The  marbles  and  different  gay 
woods,  which  were  so  admirably  grained,  almost  overpowered  each  other, 
and,  certainly,  at  times,  seemed  to  vie  with  the  gold  letters  and  raisings, 
themselves.  It  was  a  mass  of  grandeur,  effulgent,  and,  at  least,  equal 
to  the  umbellated  glories  of  a  sun-flower.  .  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  busy 
conning  its  beauties,  when  a  youth,  evidently  of  the  student  genus,  came 
up  to  the  admiring  pupil  of  Mr.  Windley,  and,  seeing  his  centre  of 
attraction,  said ;  "  young  man,  I  think  that  sign  forms,  to  you,  a  mental 
parallax."     The  young  painter  gaped,  "  you  think  it  a  rising  sun  V 

'•  Come,"  thought  Rowland,  "  I  will  let  him  see,  I  can  pursue  a 
metaphor  as  well  as  he — rising,"  said  Rowland,  "  I  think  it  up." 

"  Which  shews  you  are  not ;  tell  your  master,  that  whatever  he  and 
his  wife  think — ('prentice  lads  are  not  presumed  to  think  about  any- 
thing but  their  thick-porridge)  it  is  not  yet  at  the  horizon,  and  never 
•will  be  only  to  those  who  get  upon  Rivington-hill,  to  watch  its  aspirings : 
I  grant,  it  may  look  far  off  at  a  distance,  or  splendid  to  yon  bull- 
headed  fly,  that  seems,  so  industriously  to  be  adding  to  the  beauty  of 
the  crippled  R.'s  leg ; — but  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  be  blocking 
up  the  way,  veith  your  mouth  wide  open,  unless  you  think  of  swallowing 
him,  when  he  has  done !"  and  the  slender  young  gentleman  walked  on. 

Mr.  Windley  was  ever  jealous  of  his  performance ;  what  author  is 
not  ?  and,  thinking  the  slender  youth  was  bestowing  the  most  fasci- 
nating praise  upon  his  sign,  beckoned  Rowland  to  him,  and,  with  the 
modesty  of  a  man  of  genius,  asked  what  they  had  been  talking  about  ? 

"  Oh — about  the  sign — fofh  !"  for  Rowland  was  rather  hot. 

"  What  did  Ae  tliink  ? — seemed  a  niccish  6hap — of  course,  no  judge 
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in  a  tiling  of  that  sort,  but,  I  suppose,  he  would  say  something — will 
talk!" 

"Ye-s — that  is,  y-es— he  said,  it  was  a  mental  parallax!"  Rowland 
still  wiped  his  brow. 

"The  devil  he  did! — come,  that's  grand,  that,  I  apprehend,  is  the 
greatest  praise  it  has  ever  had.  Yo  must  tell  your  mistress  that ;  mind, 
and  tell  it  Rowbottom  and  Joe  Styrrup,  when  I'm  not  present.  I 
always  knew  it  was  good,  but  certainly  never  thought  it  classical  before. 
Come  in  to  breakfast ;  I  thought  he  looked  a  clever  chap.  If  you 
should  see  him  go  past  again,  find  out  who  he  is  ;  shew  him  a  section 
of  my  force-pump ;  parallhax !  I  tell  you  what;  ax  him  to  tea,  on  your 
own  account,  and  I'll  come  in — and,  then,  he  can  see  me.  And,  after 
a  time,  I  will  be  quite  famihar — mental — by  Gew ! — Parallhax — come." 

Well,  they  went  into  breakfast;  and  someway  or  other,  Rowland 
seemed  to  have  a  most  unaccountable  desire  to  look  at  the  ornaments 
round  the  oven  door ;  he  eyed  them  over,  and  over  again ;  and,  at  last, 
went  into  the  parlor,  for  a  book,  he  had  either  left,  or  supposed  he  had; 
and,  then,  began  poring  over  the  bracket  of  the  little  fire-grate.  He 
was  just  taking  a  nearer  view,  when  his  master  seized  him  by  the  collar; 
his  hands  "trembling,  his  face  white,  and  his  lips  delicately  tinged  with 
blue :  which  appearances  have  ever  been  deemed  unerring  criteria  of 
people  being  under  the  unpleasant  influence  of  that  vicious  gentleman — 
Rage. 

"  I  thought,  villain,  what  yo  was  after!" 

**  Sir?"  demanded  the  greatly-startled  apprentice. 

"  It's  not  the  first  time  I  have  catched  yo  at  this,  young  man ;  and, 
now,  I'll  have  it  out — ^what  was  yo  looking  at  th*  oven  door  for,  eh  ? 
You  never  had  your  eyes  oif  it ;  and  now  I  catch  yo  at  th'  parlor  grate; 
out  vrith  it.     What  are  yo  looking  at  the  grate  for  ?" 

"Oh!" 

"  Come,  sirrah,  and  th'  oven?   I  suppose  you  smoked  something,  eh?'  * 

"What,  in  the  oven?" 

"  Or  i'th'  parlor  grate— the  bracket  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  don't  be  angry,  I  was  not  aware  there  could  be  any  harm, 
but,  I  certainly  thought  there  was  some  similarity  between  the  bracket 
of  the  sign,  and  the  one  of  the  grate  : — of  the  border  of  the  sign  and — " 

"That  of  the  oven  door  I  did  you.  Sir  Scamp?"  and,  now,  Mr. 
Windley's  face  was  as  red  as  the  rose  held  by  his  wife's  portrait. 
**  And,  I  suppose,  all  Fleigh  and  the  six  adjoining  parishes  will  know  all 
about  it,  in  a  damn'd  deal  less  time  than  they  wlU  about  the  mental 
par — parrall — hax !" 

"Oh,  pardon  me— what  harm  if  they  did?— but  it  is  impos — " 

"  What  harm  ?— where  would  be  th'  originaUty  of  its  copy?  Why, 
I  should  be  ruined — I  wouldn't,  for  five  hundred,  it  should  get  into  th' 
Manchester  papers —mental  parallhax!  I  should  be  called  oven-door 
and  parlor-grate  as  long  as  I  Uved."  And  Mr.  Windley  looked  as  if 
he  was  goin^  to  complain  of  a  broken  heart. 

Rowland  saw  the  extreme  pain,  the  discovery  had  given  him,  so,  at 
once,  put  out  his  hand,  theatrically,  slapped  his  white  waistcoat,  and 
said,  that  death  itself  should  not  wrench  it  from  there. 
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The  master  seized  the  hand,  eageriy,  hut  looked  at  his  pupil,  as 
though  he  would  say — '<Is  there  no  way  of  preventing  a  siinHar 
discoveiy  ?" 

'*  Perhaps,  the  hest  plan  would  be/*  mused  Rowland,  **to  take  off 
the  bracket  from  the  grate — ** 

*< And  smash  the  oven  door!"  followed  his  master,  in  desperation. 
''There  is  three  master-painters  in  this  neighbourhood,  would  not  mind 
spending  a  hundred  a-piece,  to  make  it  km>wn.  Yo  go  to  work  at  the 
bracket,  and  1*11  soon  fettle  the  oven  door !" 

This  was  a  painful  secret,  and,  perhaps,  there  is  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  possession  of  fatal  fiicts.  To  the  ingenuous  mind  of 
our  hero,  it  appeared  nothing,  but,  to  the  master,  everything.  So  much 
did  the  fear  of  detection  haunt  the  heart  of  the  sign  painter,  that,  by  a 
singular  stratagem  of  torture,  he  actuary  insisted  that  Rowland  should, 
under  some  vague  pretence  or  other,  go  to  half  the  houses  in  Fleigh,  to 
see  if  there  were  any  more  oven-doors  or  parlor-grate  brackets,  of  the 
same  pattern  as  the  destroyed  ones.  There  were /ovr ;  and  scores  were 
the  restless  hours,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  best,  to  let  the  sign^^ 
down  and  be  smashed  to  a  thousand  shivers,  or  bribe  the  servant  ^rls, 
where  they  were,  to  crack,  past  all  chance  of  repair,  the  horrid  oven- 
doors.  Rowland  could  not  well  get  into  the  parlors,  or,  perhaps,  there 
mifi^ht  be  grate  brackets  also ;  and  Mr.  WincUey  felt  the  pangs  Uiat  all 
ph^arists  must  ever  do. 

Talking  of  bushes  resembling  officers  to  naughty  people ;  why,  there 
is  not  an  old  crumbling  book-stall,  or  ftisty  Ubrary — a  bit  of  butter  or 
bacon  paper,  if  printed,  but  will  palpitate  the  Uterary  thief.  Mr. Windley 
wished  he  had  not  done  it — or,  at  least,  had  been  mote  sly  over  it — ^but 
it  had  gone  to  the  world.  All  Fleigh  had  luxuriated  in  the  fact  of  his 
being  their  townsman — ^he  must  live,  or  die,  by  the  consequence. 

Luck,  of  either  description,  it  is  said,  is  never  retailed,  and  so  it 
would  seem ;  for  Mrs.  Windley,  to  dissipate  any  scandalisms  that  might 
be  floatiue;  about  the  atmosphere  of  Fleigh,  tlurough  the  reports  of  the 
previous  morning^  s  visitor ;  resolved  that  her  husband  should,  with 
ahnost  the  care  of  their  bridal  mom,  dress  himself,  and  take  her  arm 
through  two  or  three  of  the  principal  shops,  in  the  principal  streets  of 
Fleigh.  However  trifling  the  purchase,  it  would  show  they  were  fully 
as  happy  as  in  their  courting  days ;  and,  that,  if  any  abduction  had 
taken  place  of  the  White  Horse  bar-nuud«  it  was  likely  to  be  some  other 
gentleman,  save  the  one  that  was  so  tenderly  conductmg  her  up,  and 
still  higher  up,  the  parades  of  Fleigh.  Nor  was  this  all ; — Mrs.Windley 
had  caused  her  sister  to  invite  them  to  tea,  and — torture,  to  poor  Hany, 
we  mean  supper.  For,  although  the  attentive  husband  of  Mrs.  Windley 
was  sayhig  knowing  things,  and  eating  tart  and  toasted  cheese,  hu 
heart,  and  the  rest,  were  in  the  White-Horse  bar ;  such  is  habit.  He 
winked  to  his  wife  to  break  up  the  affiur  as  soon  as  she  could ;  pre- 
tending he  wanted  to  go  home,  as  the  men  were  working  late.  Of 
course,  their  departure  was  permitted,  and  the  happy  couple  walked 
with  that  delight,  we  ever  experience,  when  strolling — star  and  moon 
gazing  with  those  we  love.  Mrs.  T^dley  had  never  fdt  so  happ^  in 
her  husband's  company  before,  nor  he  in  hers;   a  thousand  httle 
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promises  of  hapoiness  were  asked»  and  given  to  each  other ;  but,  at  last, 
jist  as  they  reached  the  White  Horse,  or,  rather,  the  loud  laugh  that 
resounded  from  the  select  bar-window,  one  was  asked  that  seemed  a 
poser ;  and  which  was,  that  the  lady  would  step  her  way  home  herself, 
whilst  Mr.  Windley  promised  to  pursue  a  similar  process,  until  he  got 
into  the  White-Horse  bar. 

The  wife  miffed,  sniifed — said  she  saw  her  heart  was  to  be  broke,  but, 
at  once,  remembered  her  marriage  tow,  and  obeyed  it,  on  the  present 
occasion.  Now^  it  has  been  said  by  many  yery  old  ladies ;  and  the 
older,  and  the  homelier  the  better — ^for philosophy;  whatever Uie  young 
ladies  or  their  brothers  may  say,  that  many  events  in  life,  which  have 
given  heart-sicks  and  other  unpleasant  pains  at  the  time,  have,  eventu- 
idly,  turned  out  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  and  use  after,  and,  hence, 
they  argue — ^hke  poor  old  women,  no  doubt — ^that  we  should  not  be  too 
declamatory  in  our  ^ef ;  too  soon  cast  down  by  apparent  evils,  nor 
too  exultant  at  seemmg  joys ;  for  these  old  ladies  have  lived,  which  the 
voung  ones  may  not,  to  see  joyful  resurrections  from  the  first,  and  eternal 
neart-sores  from  the  last. 

Something,  like  this,  happened  to  the  obedient  Mrs.  Windley ;  for, 

{'ast  as  she  approached  her  awelling,  she  heard  the  distinctive  rebuke  of 
ittle  Miss  Windley  against  her  mamma,  for  not  having,  in  readiness, 
that  solace  which  Miss  Windley's  mamma  would  have  had,  had  she 
been  at  home.  This  did  not  surprise  her,  but  the  appearance  of  her 
darling's  nurse,  not  only  did,  but  made  her  thank  the  unknown  beine 
who  had  caused  Mr.  Windley  to  drop  into  the  White-Horse  bar,  instead 
of  the  kitchen,  in  which  sat  the  dissatisfied  Miss  Windley  and  nurse. 
Mamma  ran  to  dear  baby,  and,  as  she  thought,  to  its  soothing  supporter, 
but,  guess  her  surprise,  when,  instead  of  Susan,  it  was  Master  Kowland, 
who  was  trying  a  series  of  the  most  tender  comfortings  to  the  little 
bereaved  one.  She  soon  eased  him  of  his  care,  but  nearly  fainted,  when 
she  saw  his  appearance. 

"  Qracious  me !  Rowland,  what  are  you  doing  with  my  lappets,  and 
those  strings  under — " 

'*  Oh,  the  fact  is,  Susan  is  gone  out ;  I  tried  every  way  to  soothe  Jane 
Maria,  but  she  cried  the  more.  I  went  into  the  parlor,  and,  by  eood 
luck,  saw  these  curls  and  cap,  and  so  I  put  them  on  to  deceive  her : 
thinking,  perh^s,  she  might  imagine  her  mamma  had  returned." 

Again  Mrs.  Windley  felt  a  most  powerful  inclination  to  topple  off  the 
chair. 

"  Oh,  but  what  is  that  big  bunch  of  ribbons  pinned  at  the  back  of 
your  head  for  V* 

"  Oh,  that.  Madam;  that  was  to  imitate  your  splendid  head  of  hair  I" 

**  Oh,  go  and  find  Susan — r-un  I" 

And  Rowland  did  as  his  mistress  desired,  whilst  she  dropped  the 
tender  pledge  into  the  swing  cradle;  and,  with  some  adroitness,  avoided 
placing  herself  in  a  parallel  position  with  her  infant ;  the  cradle  and  the 
idtchen  floor  forming  the  onlydifference  of  their  resting  places. 

It  was  long  ere  poor  Mrs.  Windley  might  be  said  to  be  able  to  think ; 
and  longer,  before  the  most  crude  thought  could  meet  with  anything 
like  intelligible  utterance.    As  soon  as  she  was  capable  of  giving  some- 
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thing  like  suitable  arrangement  to  it,  even  for  soHloqay,  she  said  "  Oh  ! 
I  am  mined !  whattTer  could  I  be  thinking  on  to  leare  m-j  my  emrh 
in  snch  a  place : — but  I  have  bin  so  distracted  abont  Jane  White^horse, 
that  I  have  not  known  what  I  was  doin' ;  and  now,  yon  monkey  has 
found  out  what  Henry  nerer  suspected,  though  we  hare  bin  married 
goin*  in  two  years ;  and  Henry  always  said,  both  before  and  after 
marriage,  that  if  he'd  a  wife,  as  had  anything  false  about  her,  he'd 
deforce  her.  I  never  heard  him  say  it,  but  my  heart  beat  in  my  breast, 
like  a  little  throstle  in  a  big  cage.  It*s  all  o'er  now ;  ever  since  I'd  the 
ferer,  I  haTe  bin  obliged  to  wear  false  hair,  back  and  before.  That  big 
bunch  of  ribbons,  shews  that  the  young  monster  has  fund  it  out  Fii 
get  my  sister  here,  to-morrow,  to  pump  him ; — ^now,  if  he  should  also 
know  that  I  have  two  false  p^gies,  although  they  cost  six  guineas  at 
Manchester — ob!  I'm  ruined; — what  a  blessing  Heniy  didn't  oome 
home  with  me,  or  else,  he  would  haTe  fund  it  out  too.  HeaTen's 
mercy,  spare  my  teeth !  If  s  too  late,  or  I  certainly  would  have  gone 
and  ask't  the  old  conjuror,  whether  a  man  can  put  by  his  wife,  for 
having  false  hair,  when  married,  and  not  telling.  Oh !  you're  come 
back,  Rowland — I  must  be  civil  with  the  lad,  but,  the  Lord  knows,  I 
shaU  never  see  him  again,  without  my  poor  heart — ^you  may  go  to  bed, 
Rowland — ^whatever  made  you  think  about  puttin'  my  cap  on  ?" 

**  Oh,  when  at  home,  I  often  put  ma — mother's  on !" 

**  And  curls  ?"  simpered  Mrs.  Windley,  as  feelerishly  as  possible — 
•*  perhaps  plaits  ?" 

*'  N—  ay,  I  think  not,  I  think  mother  does  not  wear  them." 

"What !  why  every  respectable  woman  does — my  great  grandmother 
kept  her  carriage,  and  wore  them  to  her  dying  day." 

"  I  think  I  hAve  heard  mother  say,  she  once  was  obliged  to  wear  a 
regular  wig,  for  a  time,  through  the  fever — ^" 

"  A-fore — ^afore,  or  after  she  was  married  V*  asked  poor  Mrs.  Windley, 
a  little  hysterically, 

*'  Oh — I  do  not  know ;  but,  I  ima^e,  before ;  she  said  she  had  to 
be  so  sly  about  it — but,  she  used  to  say,  those  things  are  sure  to  come 
out— so  it  is  better  not  to  keep  them  secret  at  all." 

**  Go  to  bed,  Rowland — I  am  a  deforced  woman,  unless  I  can  get  him 
to  keep  it  a  secret.  I'll  call  him  back — Rowland,"  said  Mrs.  Windley, 
throwing  herself  down  on  her  knees—"  Rowland,  I'm  a  heart-broke 
woman,  unless  you  promise  never  to  unclose  my  secret !" 

"What  secret?"  exclaimed  the  astounded  apprentice,  as  he  viewed 
the  earnestness  of  his  mistress — "  in  Heaven's  name,  what  secret  f 

"  My  wearing  false— I,  like  your  poor  mother,  once  had  the  fevar — 
and  had  to  wear — but,  of  course,  you  found  that  out ;  but  how  cruel  to 
imitate  me  to  my  own  tender  babby,  when  your  own  mother,  once,  had 
to  wear  a  wig  too.  If  you  go  and  tell,  I'U  lift  up  the  pump  flag,  I 
will ;  and  you  will  be  the  cause  of  it,  ten  yards  deep ;  will  you  keep  it 
unclosed  ?" 

"What,  whilst  you  are  in  the  well? — oh,  think—" 

*'No,  my  dreadful,  dreadful  secret  ?" 

"FU  keep  it  for  ever,"  said  Rowland. 
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'*  Go  to  bed,  Rowland,  and  after  you  have  said  the  *  I  belief,'  pray  an 
odd  ten  minutes  or  so — that  I  may  never  have  occasion,  when  thinking 
of  you,  but  I  may  say,  '  I  belief  he'll  keep  what  he  has  promised  !'*' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A    LESSON    TO    PLAGIARISTS. 


No  doubt  the  honest  reader  must  feel  a  little  indignant  at  the  ridicu- 
lous apprehensions  of  Mr.  Windley  and  lady,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  bit 
snappish  at  us,  for  trying  to  impose  upon  his  understanding.  We  say 
hisy  because,  had  we  said  her,  we  should  have  made  a  lamentable 
blunder,  as  the  Pythoness  of  one  of  nature's  oracles.  No,  no,  her  would 
not  complain  at  all,  at  least,  of  the  apprehension  of  the  lady.  There 
is  none  of  our  fair  perusers,  but  will  admit  that  the  last  scene,  is  one 
of  the  choicest  bits  of  nature  we  have  yet  been  able  to  bring  before  her. 
We  shall  not  apologize  to  her  then.  The  case  is  different,  perhaps,  to 
our  masculine  critics.  They  will,  at  once,  assert  that  Mr.  Windley  was 
a  very  stupid,  if  not,  a  very  pusillanimous  fellow,  to  be  afraid  of  any 
such  discovery,  as  that  which  the  oven  door  and  grate  bracket  could 
make.  Why,  probably,  he  is,  to  a  gentleman  that  Uves  a  hundred  miles 
off  Fleigh,  or  to  one  that  Uves  in  it,  if  he  has  never  had  the  ambition 
to  become  a  public  man.  But,  if  he  has,  we  ask  him,  are  there  no 
little,  very  little  things,  that  he  would  very  much  fear  being  printed  at 
the  bottom  of  his  speech ;  or,  if  he  be  an  artist,  Uke  Mr.  Windley, 
would  he  like  every  plate  in  his  portfolio,  exhibited  beside  the  picture, 
that  all  his  friends  say  is  to  have  the  prize.  We  think  not.  To  our 
elder  readers,  we  shall  presume  to  offer  very  Uttle  advice,  at  any  time  ; 
but,  to  our  young  ones,  and  for  those  more  particularly  were  our  labors 
imdertaken — we  shall  say,  pause  a  Uttle,  and  offer  no  opinion,  until,  at 
least,  you  have  ventured  at  such  great  efforts  for  eminence,  as  those  of 
Mr.  Windley's. 

"  Rowland,"  said  his  master,  at  the  same  time  calling  our  hero  out 
of  the  shop,  in  a  great  hurry. 

"Yessu-." 

"  Just  look ;  yon's  a  chap  taking  a  sketch  of  th'  sign  ; — now  I'd  give 
five  pounds  to  know  whether  it's  to  imitate  some  part  of  it— just  nailing 
an  idea ;  or  to  see  whether  the  border,  or  the  bracket  agrees  with 
something  he's  seen.  I'd  give  five  sliillings  just  to  see  his  mother's 
parlor-grate,  or  oven  door :  or,  by  George,  he  may  see  something  of  th* 
sort  where  he  goes  a  courtin — what  d'ye  think?" 

"  Impossible  to  say.     I'll  run  round,  and  get  a  chat  with  him.'' 

Rowland  soon  effected  his  promise,  and,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  master,  who  saw  the  stranger  and  him  evidently  in  close  conversation. 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  sdU  they  were  at  it.  Mr.  Windky  eoold 
not  bear  the  torture  of  suspense  any  longer,  so  despaldied  Bryant  Grow, 
to  listen  to  what  the  pair  were  saying :  and,  in  the  meantime,  sought 
out  a  small  crow-bar,  took  it  up  into  his  bed-room,  lifted  the  sash,  and 
made  ready,  (should  the  intelligence  be,  what  he  most  dreaded,  a  dis- 
closure of  the  fatal  secret)  slily  to  prize  it  from  the  tightened  embrace 
of  the  wall-hooks ;  those  hooks  which  had  been  made  doubly  strong, 
lest  corrosion  might  cause  them  to  cede  to  oblivion  an  epoch  of  Fleigh, 
whilst  it  was  clear,  that  but  for  such  laxity,  it  might  be  reserved  in  its 
annals ;  if  not  actually  filed  in  its  archives. 

Mrs.  Windley,  seeing  her  husband's  wild  manner,  was  suffering  still 
greater  torture  than  l^r  unfortunate  partner;  she  saw  he  was  in  a 
similar  state  of  mind  to  the  stolen-property  purchaser,  when  he  has 
heard  of  a  warrant  being  granted  for  the  searching  of  his  house.  She 
saw  this,  but  she  felt  exactly  like  one  that  was  going  to  have  her 
private  drawers  smashed  open,  or  crow-barred,  by  a  J€»bus  husband, 
who  was  anxious  to  have  a  peep,  although  that  peep  might  be,  as  a 
peep  generally  is  to  jealous  husbands,  fatal  to  the  peace  of  three  gene- 
rations. Mrs.  Windley  was  determined  to  watch  her  first  love  and 
cousin,  and  try  to  prevent  the  breaking  open  of  her  bureau ;  and,  if  she 
could  not  succeed  in  this,  she  was  resolved  to  succeed  in  ^ving  a  scream, 
that  might  disturb  all  that  locality  of  Fleigh,  if  her  husband  should 
attempt  to  hang  himself,  or  make  the  melanoioly  discovery. 

Mr.  Windley  looked  fearfully  pale,  and  most  steadily  at  the  crow- 
bar ;  then  all  around  the  room ;  and  next,  more  cautiously,  about  the 
street ;  the  sash  is  up,  and  so  is  the  terrified  wife  of  the  rash  man. 
He  seizes  the  head  of  the  willing  bar,  whilst  the  afiSicted  mother  of  Miss 
AK^dley  verily  grasps  her  husband  by  the  throat,  that  is,  she  throws 
both  her  arms  around  it.  And  then,  an  act  of  compression  commences, 
similar  to  that  we  see  when  revising  a  poem,  after  a  friendly  hint,  that 
it  would  be  improved  if  fourteen  verses  could  be  squeezed  into  one. 
**  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Hen-ry— >Wind-ley,  I'll  go  back  to  my  friends, 
sooner  than  you  should  do  that ;  oh — oh — that  I  had  told  you  myself." 

«  What  I"  said  the  half-strangulated  husband—''  did  you  know  ?  oh, 
Sarah,  Sarah ;  you  to  keep  it  a  secret !  and,  no  doubt,  half  Fleigh 
knows  afore  this ;  had  you  told  me  at  first,  Fd  not  have  been  made  the 
laughing  stock  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  round  Fleigh.  A  little 
man  may  fall,  and  get  up  again ;  but  a  great-un,  ne-ver,  never  !*'  and, 
of  course,  Mr.  Windley  concluded  by  slapping  his  hand  to  his  burning 
forehead,  whilst  the  other  hung  round  his  wife's  waist ;  but,  though 
the  one  that  had  immortalized  Fleigh,  yet  it  rested  there,  as  if  he  never 
intended  to  use  it  more. 

''I  thought  you'd  never  a  forgiven  me,  if  I  had  told^I  durs — durst 
not—" 

"  I  wish  I  had  smashed  th'  oven  door,  the  day  after  it  was  hung !" 

"O,  God!  who  was  hung?"  cried  poor  Mrs.  Windley,  now  fearing 
there  was  something  disturbing  her  husband's  mind  of  tantamount 
consequence  with  the  false  hanr  itself.  ''What,  who  does  my  love 
mean?" 

"FU  wait  till  it's  dark,  then  down,  down  it  goesT 
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•'Down,  where  my  tender  chuc — ^k— dbick — ^ing — ** 

*'Wh7»  under  the  pmnp  flag;  nntil  we  can  find  some  other  place;  or, 
I  tiiink,  it  would  be  best  to  sit  up  all  night  and  bum  it,  and  mind  and 
shorel  th'  nails  out  of  th'  fire,  afore  th'  girl  gets  up  to  riddle  the  ashes." 

''But,  oh,  mj  dear  tender  lamb,  who  hung  it?  and  te  think  ofputtm' 
th*  eorpse  under—*' 

''Why,  don't  be  a  stupid  idiot ;  who  hung  it?  as  if  you  didn't  see  it 
yourself.    D'ye  think  any  of  the  lads  knows  besides  Rowland?'* 

"  Oh,  I  think  not ;  and  he,  oh !  the  base  bad  boy,  he  promised  he'd 
never  tell ;  and,  now,  to  cause  all  this  affliction  between  lawful  man  and 
wife ;  oh,  the  cruel — *' 

"  Run  down  stairs ;  yon's  Bryant  coming  back,  send  him  up  here." 
The  wife  was  obedient,  and  her  hurried  descent  was  affectingly  antithe- 
sised,  by  the  mildness  and  steadiness  with  which  the  youngest  apprentice, 
but  one,  made  his  way  to  his  master. 

"  Now,  Bryant,  what  did  you  hear  ?" 

"Why,  a  good  deal,  but  not  mich  as  I  could  make  eaut." 

"  WeU,  out  with  what  you  did  hear.** 

"  Well^  one  thing  was,  Rowland  said,  he  know'd,  you'd  keep  it  up  to 
th'  last ;  and  th'  tother  said,  'I  think  he'll  not,  when  he  sees  if  s  all 
i'th'  next  week's  advertiser ;  we're  goin'  to  make  four  volumns  on't  I'" 

"  Off  with  you,  start,  it's  all  over,  so  here  goes ;"  and,  immediately, 
the  little  bed-room  window  was  thrown  up,  and  the  unfortunate  sign 
being  considerably  below  the  slQ,  the  wretched  artist  had  to  bend  ms 
body  half-way  through  the  window  to  enable  him  to  operate,  effectually, 
with  the  small  crow-bar.  Rowland  saw  this  movement  of  his  respected 
master,  and,  fearing  that  there  was  some  mis-apprehension,  left  the 
stranger,  and  ran,  with  all  his  speed  through  the  shop,  and,  seeing 
Mrs.  Windley,  shouted  out,  "  what  is  the  master  doing  throv^  the 
room  window  ?"  When  the  devoted  wife  heard  tins,  she  verily  flew  up 
the  stairs,  not,  however,  without  preceding  her  ascent  with  a  scream;  so 
thin,  so  dear,  and  of  such  volume,  that  her  husband  had  Uke  to 
lose  his  balance,  and  go,  some  imagine,  head  first,  first  passing  the 
sign,  into  the  street.  Mrs.  Windley,  however,  was  just  in  time  to 
catch  him  round  his  bent  waist,  and  screamed  far  more  hysterically  than 
before,  to  which,  little  Miss  Windley  formed  echoes  of  the  sweetest 
cadence  and  sympathy  in  her  snug  bed  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

By  this  time  Rowland  was  up,  and  lent  his  unimpassioned  assistance 
to  the  extraction  of  his  master. 

"Oh,  Hen-ry— Harry,  why  do  this?  tell  me,  do  tell—" 

"  Oh,  only  do— leave  the  room ;  I  want  to  ax  Rowland  a  question." 

The  wife  was  again,  as  she  generally  was,  obedient ;  but  she  gave  a 
pitiable  look  at  Rowland,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Remember  your  '  I 
belief  1"* 

"  So,  it's  all  up  1  do  you  think  I  should  pull  it  down  now,  or  after 
dark ;  who  is  yon  black-legged  scamp  ?" 
"  I  think  a  reporter  from  Manchester." 
"  So  going  to  put  two  volums  in,  eh  ?" 
"  Columns,  columns,  only  colunms." 
"By  Greorge,  enough  too!  one  would  wonder  what  he  could  have  to 
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say,  to  fill  up  two  colums^  about  a  bracket  and  an  oren  door ! — colums, 
eh?" 

**  Bracket  and  door—oh,  I  fear,  somethmg  worse  than  that,  from 
what  I  could  pump  out  of  him ;  I  am  to  see  £m  again,  just  now — oh, 
the  bracket  business  would  be  nothing  to  this  !'* 

"  To  this,  what  the  devil  does  he  mean  ?  I  suppose  it's  all  about  the 
sign ;  going  to  expose  the  copying,  and  the  devil  knows — *' 

"  Sign !  nothing  of  the  sort ;  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"What  then?"  said  the  other,  in  wild  amazement. 

**  From  what  I  could  glean,  something  respecting  the  playing  of  the 
ghosts  in  an  adjoining  coal-pit,  and  some  act  of  gallantry  about  the  fair 
bar-maid  of  blank  hotel,  in  blank  town,  not  a  thousand  miles  off  Fleigh." 

*•  What,  then,  is  it  not  about  the  sign  ?" 

"  Phut !  notbing  touching  the  sign ;  unless,  indeed,  where  he  says, 
*the  celebrated  pamter  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  signs,  ever  given  as 
a  token  to  the  world."' 

"Praises  the  sign?" 

"Undoubtedly!" 

"  Huzza !  damn  all  the  rest ;  coal-pit  bo^arts,  and  Jane  White— do 
me  good.  I  say,  Rowland,  go  and  see  this  youth,  and  give  him  a 
hint,  that  the  bigger  the  man  the  more  will  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance be  read ;  first,  mind  and  do  it  cautious — just  tell  him  of  the 
mental  parallhax  compliment.  By  gad,  I  am  so  happy ;  what  a  thing 
it  would  have  bin  if  I  had  thrown  it  down  into  the  street !" 

**  Thrown  yourself  into  the  street,  Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Windley,  as 
she  cautiously  entered  the  room ;  "  Oh,  never,  here  on  my  knees,  I  will 
confess — ^" 

Rowland  winked  at  her. 

"That  it*s  your  jealousy  as  set  out  this  affair  of  Jane  White  Horse  ; 
and  now,  you  see,  they're  goin  to  put  it  into  the  papers,  about  her  and 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sign  painters,  that  ever  graced  the  annals 
of  Fleigh  history.  I  suppose  we  can  guess  who  that  means — be  no 
great  (hfficulty  there,  I  suppose?  It'll  do  me  no  hurt  though,"  said 
Mr.  Windley,  proudly. 

**  What,  then,  my  poor  love,  they're  not  going  to  say  nothin*  about 
false  hair?" 

"  False,  be  damned !  what  reader  would  believe  that  any  man  would 
run  away  with  a  woman  with  false  hair !" 

"Oh,  don't  be  so  blasphimus;  if  th'  poor  thing  had  had  the  fever, 
and  could  not  help  it!  was  that  her  fault?" 

"  Why,  no,  Mrs.  Wisdom,  but  he  could  help  running  away  with  her ! 
she  must  look  a  miserable  robin  when  it  was  all  off." 

"  But  if  he  never  found  it  out  ?" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Sarah,  don't  be  a  fool.  Rowland,  after  yon 
chap,  and  cram  him  with  a  bit  about  th'  parallhax.  Here,  take  this 
half-crown  to  spend,  and  put  on  your  surtout." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE    PHILOSOPHER    WILDINGAIR. 


The  order  of  Mr.  Windley  was  gladly  obeyed  by  his  pupil.  Rowland 
had  ever  had  a  great  thirst  to  be  acquainted  with  literary  men ;  almost 
felt  that  desire  which  the  theatre's  devotee  does  to  see  the  actors,  when 
they  are  not  playing,  or,  rather,  when  they  are,  with  their  fiddles, 
dressing  gowns,  and  poodles  ;  or,  even  with  their  rum  and  water  and 
cubas.  Rowland  found  the  stranger  at  the  place  appointed — the  White 
Horse  ;  there  he  was,  changing  his  short-hand  into  more  current  para- 
graphs. He  was,  doubtless,  a  man  of  business,  for,  as  he  wrote  with 
his  right  hand,  he,  every  convenient  moment,  kept  eating  some  soft  roll 
and  butter  with  the  other,  as  well  as  taking  a  chop,  now  and  then,  of 
some  monstrous  white-bottomed  lettuce.  Then,  before  him,  stood  a 
porter  bottle  and  a  large  porter  glass ;  behind  him,  the  waiter,  to  know 
his  respected  commands.  One  of  them  was  to  fetch  of  the  same  vin- 
tage— so  he  called  it — another  bottle  of  porter,  and  another  tumbler, 
but  obviously,  not  a  portered  one,  like  the  one  before  him. 

He  welcomed  Rowland,  with  a  regular  twist  of  the  hand,  asked  him 
to  be  seated,  and,  when  the  fresh  glass  came,  he  gave  it  a  tremendous 
slap  on  the  mahogany  table,  to  ascertain,  as  he  informed  Rowland,  if 
it  were  sound.  Blub  went  the  porter,  and,  in  one  second,  a  foaming 
half-pint  of  that  delightftd  cordial^  so  he  called  it,  was  placed  before 
the  respectful  nose  of  the  visitor. 

**  I  am  just  thinking — rather  a  deep  young  gentleman,  too,  to  be 
coming  the  pump-handle  upon  me  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and,  now, 
I  find  you  are  nothing  but  a  bucket,  a  sucker  to  the  pump,  that  I  was 
going  to  as^^n  to  the  next  three  weeks*  scan.'' 

"  Oh,  I  trust  you  will  think  better,  or,  if  you  are  obliged,  keep  out 
the  mag.  The  great  should  ever  feel  for  each  other,  and,  as  you  have 
discovered,  he  is  my  master.'* 

**  Well,  I'll  feel  for  him,  and,  I  trust  I  shall  find  him.  Now,  tell 
me,  as  this  seems  a  flourishing  little  place,  and  as  we  intend  to  have  a 
column,  indeed,  have  had,  headed  Fleigh,  who  would  be  a  likely  youth 
for  an  agent.  A  woman  would  be  best,  if  you  could  inform  me  of  one 
who  piques  herself  on  her  spelling,  and  one  that  has  plenty  of  time  for 
what  are  called  the  Christian  duties  ;  in  short,  one  who  has  everything 
to  do  for  every  body  save  herself." 

"  If  you  would  not  deem  me  over-bold,  I  think  I  could  give  you  short 
reports,  on  dit,  and  accounts  of  parish  meetings — though  reporters  are 
not  admitted  there,  I  believe." 

"  Afraid  of  being  laughed  at — their  speeches  being  given  verbatim — 
they  are  quite  right ;  well  ?'* 

"Then,  laybg  stones,    casualties  of   coal-pits,    factories,  through 
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intoxicating  drinks,  speeches  and  lectures  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute^ 
and  the  other  facetiae  of  the  week.*' 

'*  Ha  I  ha !  ha !  nice  dish-washings — a  soup  that  no  sow,  however 
enervated  through  family  tugs,  would  take,  even  if  her  dinner  was  de- 
ferred two  hours.  Speeches  at  the  Mechsmics  I  give  me  the  flourishes 
of  the  White-Horse  har :  the  casualties  of  gentlemen  heing  found  in 
wrong  hed-rooms,  the  lectures  the  next  of  affinitv  give  to  them. 
Facetiae !  Give  me  the  name  of  a  ladv  who  dropped  her  wig  at  a  hall, 
when  all  Fleigh  had  ever  praised  the  luxuriance  of  her  raven  tresses. 
Tell  me  of  a  gentleman,  who  threatened  all  sorts  of  naughty  things  to 
his  wife,  if  ever  she  wore  a  bustle :  and,  at  last,  makes  the  awful  dis- 
covery, that  she  not  only  wears  one,  but  ties  it  round  her  neck  to  sleep 
in.  Find  out  that  the  vicar,  pretending  to  recruit  his  old  bell-ringing 
choir,  has  a  lot  of  youn^  bumpkins  rin^g  the  miserable  old  beUs  every 
nigh^  when,  m  fact,  it  is  to  annoy  his  neighbor,  the  physician,  who 
has  had  a  pamphlet  war  with  him." 
"By  the  by,  I  believe  that  is  the  case." 

"  Is  the  case  I  I  had  not  been  here  an  hour  before  I  discovered  it. 
Give  wrong  motives  to  acts  benefactory ;  and,  at  least,  plausible  ones 
for  consummations  the  most  vile,  if  the  projectors  are  powerful,  and  can 
nve  anything  like  opposition.  In  short,  we  must  be  philosophical. 
This  coal-pit  affair  is  grand. — I  shall  fire  the  damp  of  Fleigh,"  said  the 
literary  man,  still  writing  with  amazmg  celerity. 
"  Philos— phUosophical  1" 

*'0h,  what  you  are  starine — philosophical;  not  that  order  of 
well-woven  fustian,  that  M.  A/s  and  fellows  of  colleges  call  the 
like :  not  that  which  a  man  will  learn  from  Aristotle's  rhetoric  or 
Plato's  Phsedon,  nor  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  nor  the  metre  of 
Juvenal  or  Persius.  Beading  history  from  Herodotus  to  Pliny,  and 
down  again  to  the  hundred  modems,  with  as  much  learning  as  an  ass 
could  carry,  or  a  mule  could  draw ;— none  of  these  can  teacR  you  the 
philosophy  I  can.  No,  that  wisdom  which  the  vulgar  decry  or  value 
not,  and  which  the  learned  have  no  means  of  obtaining,  until  matricu- 
lated in  the  broad  world— is  the  philosophy  I  wished  to  call  your 
attention  to,  when  you  talked  about  an  agency.  Well,  there  is  one 
thing,  which  is  certain ;  if  anything  were  to  happen  that  the  church 
were  to  slip  from  government,  the  heathen  mythology  would  go  down 
as  well  as  most  of  the  brutality  of  the  ancients ;  but  so  long  as  a  loiow- 
ledge  of  the  mythology  and  heathen  writers,  and  the  dead  languages  are 
considered  as  indispensable  to  Christian  ministry,  why  so  long  we  shall 
have  what  for  generations  has  been  called  learning ;  and  so  long  as  it  is 
so  called^  in  truth  we  shall  have  none,  though  we'  are  pretty  safe  of 
heathen  morals." 

''But  you  think  a  classical  education  necessary  to  men  of  letters?" 
''  Oh,  very,  to  men  of  letters ;  because  they  are  nothing  but  men  of 
letters,  unless,  indeed,  thev  add  that  useful  knowledge  virtuosoship ; 
collecting  coins  and  beetles. ' 

**  Paraon  me,  when  I  said  men  of  letters,  I  meant  literary  men;  I  am 
aware  the  terms  have  got  jumbled.** 

<'  Only  say  what  you  do  mean,  that'Si  all." 
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*'  Well,  then,  you  would  think  it  necessary  that  a  young  man  should 
be  weU  skilled  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  if  he  wishes  to  study  helles  lettres  or 
science — of  course,  sir,  you  think  it  useful.'* 

**  Why,  I  think,  Latin  would  he  peculiarly  useful  in  a  country  where 
there  was  no  other  language  spoken ;  probably  it  is  in  this,  since 
Newton,  Herschel,  Davy,  and  others,  perhaps,  thought  in  it,  but  wrote 
in  the  vernacular.  Then  Watt,  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Brindlcy,  and  a 
few  more,  would  have  been  sadly  bothered  in  the  inventions,  which 
caused  such  mills  as  those  we  see  yonder,  if  they  could  but  have  found 
only  latinists,  since  they,  poor  men,  did  not  know  a  word  of  it.  Then 
it's  true  we  should  be  puzzled  to  know  much  of  Grecian  history,  poetry, 
or  science,  only  in  most  large  towns  there  are  proportionate  old-book 
stalls,  where  crack  translations  may  be  found,  at  about  fifleen-pcnce 
a-piece,  of  Zenophon,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and  clever  paraphrases,  even  of 
the  Jewish  historians  themselves.  Then  translations  of  the  poets  can 
be  bought  by  the  cubic  yard,  and  often  are,  for  the  slave  and  convict 
colonies.  And  as  to  science,  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Aristotle,  are 
sorely  known ;  not  a  ganger  but  knows  somethuig  of  the  first's  geometry, 
I'll  be  bound  that  the  landlady,  of  this  estabUshment,  knows  as  much 
of  the  screw,  and  as  to  the  science  of  Aristotle,  there  are  few  servant- 
girls,   at  twenty-two,   that  are  not  mistresses  of  his  master-piece." 

"  StiU,  I  have  often  thought,  I  should  Uke  to  be  master  of  many 
languages." 

"  Yes,  to  be  master !  is,  perhaps,  well  enough ;  but  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  the  professor  of  many  languages  is  too  excellent  in  all  to  know 
any  one.  A  painter  and  Italian  linguist  quarrelled  the  other  day,  wlien 
the  painter  threatened  the  professor  that  he  would  paint  his  portrait, 
with  a  dagger  in  his  hand— assassinizing  him  a  bit.  '  Then,'  said  the 
teacher  of  languages,  '  I  will  curse  you  in  dam  bad  Engleesh !'  No 
doubt  the  man  of  tongues  would  have  returned  the  compliment,  simi- 
larly, in  any  of  his  other  languages." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha." 

"  No,  the  same  of  art  I  if  there  were  no  works  but  in  Greece  and  Italy 
of  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  or  Angelo,  why  then,  the  student  would  have  to 

go  to  those  seats  of  barbarity,  to  view  their  remains  of  classic  grandeur; 
ut  since  there  are  now  several  valuable  public  collections  accessible,  as 
well  as  plenty  of  as  good  legs,  arms,  and  boxing  attitudes  at  home,  with 
as  symmetrioftl  horses,  having  also  the  advantages  of  no  men  growing  out 
of  their  chests,  with  bows  and  arrows  in  their  hands  :  no  mutilations — 
all  of  this  country — why  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
journeying  thither.  Then  of  painting;  the  disciple,  even  in  our  national 
gallery,  mil  find  that  its  protecting  genii  have  not  been  regardless  of 
nis  immortality ;  as  they  have  cautiously  selected  for  his  matured  study — 
that  nothing  may  be  wanting,  not  only  some  of  the  best  works  of  the 
worst  masters,  but  with  amazing  zeal,  and  some  fortitude,  have  ran- 
sacked— in  some  cases  sacked  other  countries — for  the  very  worst 
pictures  of  the  best  schools.  Then  the  museum  has  brought  into  one 
focus  wondered  heaps  of  Hindoo  art ;  plundered  temples  for  his  im- 
provement. It  were  needles  to  mention  the  vast  amount  of  classic  loro 
which  China  and  Japan  have  had  to  yield  up  for  the  advancement  of 
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the  ardsticil  portion  of  this  isle.  So^  jou  see,  sinee  eTeiything  that  is 
worth  having  in  literatore  is  translated,  even  to  your  countryman, 
Timothy  BoM>in ;  why  devote  ten  years  of  the  hest  part  of  lm»  to 
obtain  nothing  but  what  a  patient  dunce  can  ever  acquire — I  mean,  half- 
a-dosen  languages. 

**  Then  as  to  art,  why  wander  over  half  of  Europe  and  some  of  the 
ndghbouringcontinent,  to  see  what  can  be  obtained  in  a  radius  of  twelve 
miles  round^w  Church — or,  at  all  events,  quite  enough  for  the  foun- 
dation— ay,  or  the  first  story  of  originality.'* 

'*  Bravo !  but,  of  course,  you  could  do  nothing  at  coll^  without  a 
knowledge  of  Latinity  and  some  Greek— or,  at  least,  at  Oxford  ?** 

**  Neimer  could  you  without  copious  acquirements  of  your  church 
catechism;  you,  perhaps,  could  not  imagine  it,  but  I  read  there 
for  a  first  class,  and,  damn  me,  I  never  think  of  it  but  I  grow  savage — 
I  got  plucked  upon  my  church  catechism.  No^  no,  the  days  of  ccJ^^e 
d^rees  startling  the  world,  are  amongst  those  things  which  are  gone. 
They  rest  as  do  our  fbrefinthers,  and  since  both  are  venerable,  let  us  not 
cur  at  them,  like  the  vulgar ;  or  sneer,  like  the  more  /brhmmiely 
educated."  • 

"A  good  places  though,  for  forming  connexions,  mi^  be  of  use,  in 
after  life,"  ventured  Rovdand. 

"  Why,  yes,  if  you  have  some  wealth  it  may ;  and  if  the  turf  be  your 
future  care^,  there  could  not  be  a  better  school  for  knowing  how  to 
make  up  a  book.  II  you  are  poor,  as  you  have  every  diance  of  first>rate 
sporting  information  and  training,  why  few  men  succeed  better  in  editing 
boxing  newspapers  or  sporting  magazines.  Should  jon  get  a  seat,  why 
then  what  another  man  would  have  to  learn — I  mean  to  cad  for  your 
patron — a  coll^  man  has  received  ample  instruction  upon.  Come, 
come,  swallow  your  froth,  and  we*ll  have  another  bottle ;  I  suppose  you 
cannot  afford  to  graduate,  and  so  long  for  coU^  acquirements,  as  those 
who  cannot  travd,  ever  think  what  wonders  there  must  be  even  across 
the  channel.  Now,  the  fact  is  this,  that  twenty  miles  round  St.  Paul's, 
with  perhaps  a  week  in  Lancashire,  epitomizes  the  world.  And  the 
reason  why  travellers  gape  so  on  the  continent  is,  because  they  never 
look  at  home.  They  speak  of  the  wonderments  of  Notre  Dame,  yet  live 
opposite  Westminster's  glorious  pile.  I  read  up  in  Oxford,  ay  I  and 
took  a  second  class ;  since  I  left  it,  not  embracing  the  church,  I  have 
had  to  foork  up,  and  do  not  exactly  fijid  myself  in  any  class  at  all." 

** Still  you  pursue  literature,  I  presume,  sir?" 

*' Why,  do  you  think  that  a  man,  who  aimed  at  anything  else,  would 
prate  to  a  youth  of  your  dimensions,  and  a  stranger?" 

"The  f-act  i-s,  I  always  imasindl  that  literary  men,  of  all  others 
were  the  most  difficult  of  access. 

''No  doubt,  if  you  come  to  talk  to  them;  but  only  go  to  listen,  with 
iust  enough  of  enquiry  to  show  them  that  you  are  devouring — ^here,  girl, 
bring  two  glasses  of  rum  punch  and  cigars — and  three  hours  are 
nothmg; — ^is  that  the  beautiful  bar-maid?"  Rowland  nodded  in  the 
affirmative.  "  I  must  have  a  sketch  of  her. — ^Tou'U  please  to  recollect 
this  is  not  my  job,  coming  among  the  rurala,  for  a  local  press,  but  we 
have  been  fiwng  oSi^^m  some  infinnal  aossys    science— economy— 
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»id  some  blackguard  clerical  correspondence — losing  ground,  we  must 
pull  it  up.  Now,  the  difference  between  pulling  up  a  hundred  and 
fifty  a-week>  and  decreasing  in  that,  will  make  an  invidious  alteration 
with  our  cotems,  when  the  stamp  list  comes  out.  A  prize  fight  is  but 
a  sulkj  affair  in  it  self,  but  when  a  slap-up^  Metropolitan  man  comes 
down,  tells  how  he  travelled  to  the  scene  of  action,  must  joke,  the  inn 
be  stayed  at,  the  locality  where  each  man  and  suite  rendezvoused,  the 
approach  of  the  morning  towards  the  spot  of  the  forthcoming  contest ; 
compares  it  to  that  of  Cannae-^must  be  classical ;  would  not  the  sixty- 
four  emperors  of  Rome  have  left  their  circuses  and  clumsy  gladiatorial 
attempts,  to  see  the  modem  science  he  is  about  to  witness  7 — must  be 
read.  Then  a  quarter  of  a  column  for  the  first  blow,  an  eiehth  for  the 
first  blood ;  each  round  more  graphical  than  the  last — still  he  goes  on ; 
the  hundredth  does  not  diminish  his  powers,  he  must  have  a  climax 
and  he  gets  it,  though  he  numbers  eighty  more.  Then  the  piquancy 
he  throws  into  the  robberies  by  the  ffentlemen  who  formed  each  princi- 
pal's suite  ;-^avoidment  of  the  beiucs:  breaking  a  dissenting  chapel 
windows,  because  its  members  were  singing  and  giving  their  tracts — 
whips  in  a  few  Latin  sentences  to  begin  with,  and  as  many  Greek  to 
finish,  which  shew  he's  been  reared  a  scholar,  and  that  his  readers  do 
not  understand  them." 

"  Ha  ha,  I  am  glad  to  hear  yon  say  so,  for  I  ever  thought  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  sentences  very  absurd." 

'*  Unless  you  translate  them,  and  then,  obviously,  they  are  of  use ; 
they  fill  up.  There  was  some  excuse  for  some  of  the  early  writers  in- 
dulging in  their  use ;  because  of  their  readers'  ignorance  in  such 
matters ;'  as  there  is  for  some  of  the  modems,  who  are  not  only  as 
nnacqnainted  with  them  as  the  early  readers  were ;  but  very  properly 
treat  English  itself  with  contempt." 

''And  yet  how  very  fond  you  gentlemen  of  the  press  are  of  that  style 
to  this  day.** 

"Why,  you  sec,  many  of  us  are  charity-boys  to  be^  with ;  well 
then,  as  we  get  on,  we  have  perhaps  a  daughter  in  France  and  a  son  in 
Ovid,  then  £uldy  must  caper  it  in  French,  and  write  sentences  to  match 
one  in  Latin." 
"Oh." 

"  But  come,  either  drink  or  change  the  subject.  I  am  not  goin^  to 
teach  yon  pldlosophy  and  pmdence  at  the  same  time.  If  I  do,  when 
next  we  meet  you  will  expect  a  dose  of  divinity  and  an  improvement 
of  your  morals : — Jane,  my  plump  cherub,  two  more  glasses  and  cigars. 
K  yon  could  fancy  the  bemg  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  to  your- 
seli ;  sooner  than  have  a  j^ous  mistress,  and  so  that  yon  are  moderate, 
financiaUy—  you  may  make  the  most  inordinate  demands  of  love  the 
first  fortnight,  and  if  dissatisfied,  quit  the  next.  If  you  can,  I  say,  I 
am  your  slave ;  but  mind,  sooner  than  exceed  thirty  shillings  a  week 
I'd  marry  you  out  and  out,  and  save  it.  Your  mistress  would  give  you 
a  ring  to  get  quit  of  you." 

"Now,  young  gentleman,"  said  the  simpering  Jane,  turning  to 
Rowland,  "if  JVuster  Wildingair  had  said  that  when  he  was  eating  his 
bread  and  butter  and  porter,  I  should  have  thought  it  a  perposal,  but  I 
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nerer  enterUms  anj  offer  serioos,  after  the  third  glass  of  sfints  md 
water,  be  it  mm  or  gin,  andpertidiir  from gentkinen  as  rides  withLord 
Francis  in  his  carriage." 

*'  Oh,  oh,  that  accounts  for  mj  name  then,  ah,  ha." 

"  Oh,  speaking  of  him,  do  joa  not  think  a  coarse  of  hteiary  study 
requisite  to  make  a  senatot?" 

**  Or  anything  else,  if  yon  intend  to  do  it  wdL** 

**Then  woidd  yon  adyise  that  the  senate  shoold  only  compnse 
literary  men?" 

*'  Why  yes,  if  I  were  afraid  of  a  plot  in  the  National  Guards,  and 
knew  there  was  no  antidote  but  emf^yment ;  they  would  hare  enoo^ 
of  it,  if  they  had  to  keep  ord»  in  anything  like  an  assemUy,  solely 
comprised  of  literati.  No,  mongrels  are  the  best  for  statesmen — as 
much  learning  as  will  enable  them  to  prate  about  it,  and  to  be  rlassical 
enough  to  stare  the  reporters  in  the  lace ;  but  trard,  gambling  and  the 
drawing-room  are  the  great  compounds.  The  first  giTc  a  man  ncire, 
the  last,  that  agreeable  suaTity  which  makes  him  lick  and  bow  the  more 
he's  cudgelled :  that's  malring  np  a  statesman  synthetically ;  to  de- 
compose and  proceed  analytically  after  twenty  years'  experience !  -  would, 
I  must  confess,  be  done  best  in  another  state,  as  no  mortal  nostrils 
would  be  able  to  stem  the  stench :  the  most  indurate  would  shudder 
at  the  callosity  of  career  the  process  would  exhibit. 

"  No,  no,  though  hterary  men  in  assembly  would  be  little  else  than 
one  vast  wm  of  ^a^os,  still  we  must  exempt  them  from  the  censure, 
experience  has  tai^t  us  to  deal  out  to  the  other.  Though  they 
would  be  impatient,  either  of  rebuke  or  contradiction,  as  men  must 
erer  be  who  are,  periuqps^  birthed  in  obscurity,  g^  that  they  luiTe  no 
enemy  but  indigence  in  youth,  and  finally,  the  worn  creatures  of  soli- 
tude ;  can  we  wonder  then,  that  though  the  moving  power,  and  the 
r^olators  of  senates,  that  they  themselTes  are  unfittiiig  for  the  brass 
machinery  of  thdr  own  works.  Can  we  wonder  that  men  who  have 
made  a  doset  sacred,  and  giren  immortahty  to  some  finTorite  walk, 
should  not  succeed  at  bar  or  senate ;  where  Impudence  b  specially 
retained  and  Lorded  in  the  first,  and  Sir  Adaptire  Bounce  nigbtfy 
thunders  in  the  last :  and  yet  both  men  who  have  brewed  their  wine 
firom  the  others'  sap. 

**  And  Etiquette  will  compel  an  artist,  author,  or  composer,  however 
knowing  he  may  be,  and  great  as  his  compeers  may  think  him,  to  cany 
the  gown-tail  of  a  gentleman  in  the  first  employment,  however  low  li^ 
may  be,  and  however  much  his  compeers  may  deride  him. 

''Solicitor,  Attomey-generabhips,  Judgediips,  Chancdlorships,  and 
Peerages,  airait  the  first.  Ambassadorships,  Ambassadors^  their  Ladies, 
Govemships,  Premierships,  Dukeries,  and  sometimes  the  Monarch  wait 
upon  the  last. 

''  And  the  sons  of  art,  and  children  of  genius  wait  upon  them  too, 
but  that  is  all  they  are  vouchsafed,  at  least  in  our  present  reign !  And 
they  in  turn  are  waited  upon ;  certainly,  with  much  sincerity,  by  Privacy, 
Neglect,  and  the  other  ones'  coachmen  and  footmen,  with  some  of  their 
carriages ;  but  that  is  only  when  they  are  borne  to  ih&i  lasting  homes. 
And  a  pid)lic  funeral  is  to  aUme  for  puUic  ingratitude." 
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**  And  shall  there  be  no  justice  ?"  asked  Rowland^  eagerly,  his  eyes 
flashing  with  anxiety. 

"  Oh  yes,  though  monarchs  neglect,  and  inquisitors  banish,  still 
there  shall  be  a  certain  arbitress,  unerring,  immutable  :  and  where  holds 
she  her  court  ?  supports  she  yon  marbled  judge,  with  ponderous  wig 
and  chancellor's  chain ;  or  is  it  yon  stooping  sylph  bending  to  enwreath 
the  late  premier's  brow  ?  No !  the  Parian  mountain,  were  it  marble  all, 
would  not  make  her  wings  ;  Phidias  could  not  chisel  her  trumpet,  nor 
a  nation  give  room  for  a  single  foot.  The  poles  shall  see  her  hands  ; 
eternal  sun-shine  shall  brighten  her  looks,  while  sacred  her  person  from 
vulgar  observance,  covered  with  midway  clouds.  The  tropics  shall  be 
her  walking,  as  the  world  her  speaking  place,  when  she  hurls  Neglect 
from  his  charge ;  claims  her  lost  son,  and  fits  the  eternal  laurel.  This 
is  Fame." 

''And,  this  is  as  it  should  be  ;  better  than  all  the  rest.  I  love  men 
of  genius,"  cried  Rowland.  "  I  do — I  love  you,  sir,"  continued  he, 
springing  up,  and  slightly  struggling  to  his  new  friend — I  should  think 
you  the  cleverest  man  in  the  world ;  and,  though,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  last  Deity  eventually  laying  claim  to  you,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  for 
years,  unless  she'll  crown  you,  without  making  you  sail  the  Stvx." 

"  Bravo !  I  find  there  is  more  mettle  in  this  rum  than  I  thought — 
but,  however,  if  we  both  begin  to  talk ;  it's  time  we  both  left  off,  and — " 

"The  omnibus,  for  Manchester,  is  now  ready,"  entering  the  waiter. 

"Well,  then,  one  glass  a-piece,  and  I  am  ready  for  it." 

"  Then  do,  I  entreat,  let  me  pay  for  them,"  said  Rowland,  pulling 
out  his  half-crown. 

"  No,  your  share  of  the  shot  has  been  to  pay  the  attention,  which 
you  have  honestly  discharged ;  it  shall  be  mine  to  settle  the  grog  and 
waiter ;  and,  perhaps,  the  buss-driver  before  I  get  to  Manchester  yet- 
but,  what's  your  name  ?" 

Rowland  declared  it  formally. 

"Well,  this  is  the  name  of  the  vehicle  through  which  I  humbug," 
said  the  editor,  "  a  man  must  get  bacon  and  potatoes,  particularly  if 
he  intends  to  have  the  whole  hog  at  last.  You  are  apprentice  to  the 
painting  chap  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  be  sir." 

**  That's  right,  make  a  certainty  of  bread,  the  other  will  come  :  your 
questions,  and  something,  I  shall  not  name,  satisfy  me  you  are  of  the 
breed — of  the  family— of  the  genius  kidney — cannot  be  mistaken  ;well,  if 
you  intend  to  scribble,  send  it  privately  directed  to  that ;  and,  as  you  are 

Cr,  at  least  I  suppose  so,  and  without  patronage,  it's  very  likely  I  may 
n  eight-tenths  of  all  that  come  ;  I  never  tnfle  with  the  feelings  of 
the  friendless,  nor  with  any  one,  unless — ^now,  Jane,  I  must  have  a  kiss 
this  time ;  as  you  are  engaged,  just  select  for  me — one  with  a  sixteenth 
of  your  charms  and  accomplishments  will  do — send  her  to  me  with  your 
name  written  at  the  back  of  a  card,  and  the  introduction  will  be  sufficient." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Wildingair,  if  you  was  but  to  talk  to  real  ladies  as  you  do 
to  me,  what  a  many  wives  and  mutual  pledges  you  might  have  had." 

And  the  philosopher  fell  back  into  his  chair,  and  laughed,  so  loud  and 
lon^  and  so  very  much  in  the  way  of  other  men,  that  Jane  said 
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afterwaidsy  when  tdd  of  the  hig^  honor  eonferred  iqx>n  her,  that  it 
mig^t  be  so ;  but  contended  that  he  nearl j  dioked  himself,  from  a  remark 
at  which  a  cotton  spinner,  or  even  a  chief  magistrate  would  not  have 
laired  at  all,  all  wluch  did  not  shew  much  schc^arship. 

The  omnibus  was  announced ;  and  Bir.  Wildingair  oarelnll j  put  all 
his  notes  into  the  bottom  of  his  pocket ;  then  buttoned  them  fast. 
''That  will  do,"  said  he,  ''there  is  afeDow,  from  the  Boyal  Sodetjr, 
kicking  up  a  great  bobbus  at  the  Institution,  and  he  has  asserted,  that 
if  I  deny  his  theory  of  radiated  atoms,  or  attempt  to  write  it  doim, 
he'll  cudgel  me.  I  am  going  to  meet  him  at  supper,  and  as  the  Doctor 
is  a  wet  one,  particularlj  now  that  he  has  giren  it  out  that  he  is  almost 
a  tee-totaller,  I  expect  we  shall  get  lushy  together — if  we  do,  and  have 
a  row,  and  goto  the  lock-ups,  I  do  not  care  what  they  find,  so  that  they 
leave  me  these — nothing  like  being  prepared,  is  there^  Jane  ?  Good  by, 
Bradshaw,  I  shall  drop  upon  you  again,  if  not,  should  you  ever  light 
upon  me— although  averse  to  Newton's  theory — ^I  shall  say  it  was 
mutual  attraction — ^good  by !  Oh,  you  haye  a  derer  chap  in  this  place — 
Bowbottom,  deviUsh  clever — I  heard  him  speak  the  other  day — clever — 
wants  s^le  though,  and  what  I  think  I  could  give — a  little  propriety — 
too  exuberant.  Now,  Mr.  Buss,  I'll  either  drive  or  I'll  stave  your 
fibs,  the  first  by-place  we  come  to." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Wildingair,  you  upset  us  afore." 

"  Well,  the  doctor  at  Worsley  paid  you  well  for  the  accidoit !  Now, 
there  is  one  only  half-a-mile  further  on,  will  give  half-a-crown  a-head 
more  than  he,  and  that's  the  place  where  the  deed  must  be  done,"  said 
the  editor,  fiercely. 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter,  I  know  you  to  be  a  gentleman,  but  I  rea-ly — 
To'll  pardon  me,  but  I  must  drive  to-neet.  I  know  you  wish  me  well, 
but  there  is  so  mony  informations,  just  now." 

"Well,  well,  is  there  any  way  dien  that  I  can  get  at  the  lynch  pin." 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE    DANTSKIPP    FAMILY. 


Master  Bradshaw  had  now  been  nearly  a  fortnight  on  trial,  and 
during  that  time  had  made  sketches  and  small  oil-paintings  all  over  the 
premises.  The  foreman,  who,  at  first,  disliked  the  noviciate,  candidly 
confessed  that  all  these  attempts  shewed  genius;  and  had  nearly 
lost  his  place,  not  only  in  the  affections  of  Mr.  Windley,  but  in  Mr. 
Windley's  employ,  by  telling  some  one,  that  a  sketch  of  Rowland's,  in 
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which  he  Y^  introduced  the  study  for  the  hig  clog,  a  mouse  trap,  a 
paint-hrushy  glazier's  diamond,  puttj-knife,  and  several  other  such  arti- 
cles, was  infinitely  better  than — in  anunder-tone — the  master's.  This, 
the  master,  all  but  heard ;  but  heard  quite  enough  to  make  him  jealous 
of  Rowland.  Having,  not  only  this  teehns,  but  all  the  secret  fear  we 
have  seen,  he  was  resolved  to  humble  the  bepraised  master  Rowland. 
Mrs.  Windlej's  feelings  had  also  received  a  great  shock,  for  Rowland 
had,  the  very  night  before,  been  invited  to  a  party,  in  which  Mrs. 
WindW's  accomplishments  had  never  been  at  all  consulted ;  but  then 
Mrs.  windley  should  have  considered,  that  it  was  a  young-people's 
party,  and  she  should  also  have  thought,  that  Rowland's  invite,  saved 
the  mamma  of  the  young  people,  who  gave  the  party,  one  guinea  in  not 
having  to  engage  a  pianist  to  rattle  along  the  quadrilles — these  things 
should  have  been  considered,  but  probably  they  were  not,  or  if  they 
were  looked  into,  the  wrong  way  about.  Under  all  circumstances,  Mr. 
"Windley  sent  Master  Bradshaw,  with  two  or  three  others  ;  the  others 
to  paint  some  factory  windows,  and  Rowland  to  scrape  them,  or  help  to 
rear  the  ladders;  and,  in  short,  to  convince  him  that  he  was  the 
youngest  apprentice,  for  Master  Gow  was  directed  to  paint  the  sashes 
as  soon  as  Rowland  had  prepared  them.  Now,  the  proprietor  of  this 
large  mill,  though  by  no  means  one  of  the  largest  in  Fleigh,  had  received 
the  most  puzzling  communications  that  ever  fell  to  his  lot  to  receive, 
even  in  the  days  of  his  apprenticeship,  for  that  he  once  was,  as  well  as 
his  good  lady,  apprenticed  at  a  cotton  mill,  was  too  painfully  recollected 
in  the  parish  of  Fleigh.  He  had  fought  poverty  mimfolly,  and  stuck  to 
fortune  when  she  picked  him  up,  as  a  man  generally  does,  when  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  friends  ever  thought  he  would  be  noticed  by  her. 
He  had  done  many  things  well,  but  the  difficulty  before  him  was 
evidently  effecting  a  woeful  change,  both  in  self  and  helpmate,  in  that 
placidity  which  all  agreed  they  so  wonderfully  possessed. 

**  A  tell  thee  what,  Joseph,  yon  skimping  young  youth,  as  coom  into 
th'  back  kitchen  just  now,  fort'  heat  somethm',  looks  a  vast  likely  youth 
to  know  somethin'  about  such  a  thing." 

"  Ay,  no  deaut,  and  scores  beside  him  in  sich  a  town  as  Fleigh ;  but, 
then,  who  the  devil  dare  ax  um,  for  if  we  have  made  a  mess  of  it,  we 
should  get  a  much  stronger  dose  in  that  paper,  as  had  all  about  Windley 
and  Latham  in  last  week,  than  even  they  had.  They  may  manage  t* 
laugh  off  that  in  th'  course  of  a  year  or  so,  or  may  be  in  a  month  or  so ; 
if  this  coom  out,  it  would  be  a  settler  for  life ;  if  it's  ever  known,  we 
mit  sell  up,  and  go  five  on  the  beautiful  Rhine." 

•*  Well,  but  could  we  not  get  it  out  of  him  without  his  suspectin'  what 
we  was  about  ?" 

"  It'll  be  a  dang'd  difiicult  job,  I  know  that ;  I'd  reather  have  th' 
buying  of  a  thousand  bags  of  cotton  in  a  risin*  market,  I  know  that — 
but  just  fotch  yon  printed  circular  down  again — it  appears  to  me  to  be 
clear  enough." 

**  Ay,  s»  it  is  to  me — ^but  yon  darlin'  child  says,  there  is  summit 
wrong— but  that's  what  th'  paper  says." 

"  Well,  then,  we  mun  be  reet ;  *  each  pupil  will  be  expected  to  bring 
a  fork  and  a  spoon,  with  a  pair  of  sheets,  and  one  dozen  napkins,'" 
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continued  Mr.  Dantskipp^  the  proprietor^  reading  from  a  boarding* 
school  circular. 

"  Well,  thoose  I  put  up  mysel,  and  a  pair  of  th'  best  too ;  and  as  to 
the  napkins/'  said  his  ladj — 

''Ay,  as  to  thoose  napkins,  I'm  not  exactly  sure  what  thoose  are." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,  they're  towels." 

"  Well,  thou  sent  um^  at  all  eyents," 

"  Why,  for  sartm." 

"Well,  then,  what  the  divU  con  there  be  wrong,"  said  the  perplexed 
husband. 

''  I  cannot  say  but  somethin'  there  is,  depend  upon  it,  and  I'll  pump 
yon  young  chap — for  yo  know  he  may  have  a  boordin-school  edication, 
and,  if  he  has,  he  could  tell  us  eyerythin'  about  it.  I'm  resolved  to  try 
it,  at  all  events." 

Kowland  was  again  sent  into  the  kitchen  of  the  proprietor's  house, 
to  warm  some  size,  when  the  proprietress,  by  mere  chance,  also  went 
into  that  useful  apartment.  After  she  had  asked  Rowland  how  he  liked 
Fleigh ;  whether  he  had  been  in  so  large  a  town  before ;  what  age  he 
was  ;  how  many  children  his  mother  had  had ;  how  many  were  Uvine ; 
and  then  guessing  how  many  were  dead ;  she  all  at  once  bethought 
her,  that  the  place  Rowland  had  come  from  was  the  place  where  her 
daughter.  Miss  Eliza  Jane,  was  at  boarding-school. 

Rowland  said  he  thought  she  was  mistaken — oh,  no,  she  was  not, 
and  at  last  to  convince  him,  carelessly  shewed  him  the  boarding-school 
circular,  from  which  we  have  seen  the  good  lady's  husband  reading. 

Rowland  glanced  at  the  top,  and  at  once  said,  ''  I  thought,  madam, 
you  were  wrong,  as  I  never  either  heard  of  such  establishment  before, 
nor  do  I  know  the  locality  of  *Lammerhed-green.'" 

"Oh,  indeed,  when  you  went  to  school  what  was  th'  terms? — I 
reckon  somethin'  like  those?" 

"  Indeed,  these  appear  very  moderate." 

"  Do  they  ?  p'rhaps  you  will  take  off  your  apron,  and  as  we  are  just 
going  to  tea,  you  will  may  be  come  in  and  take  a  cup  with  us." 

Rowland  fcJt  obliged,  but  could  not  intrude,  &c. ;  llie  lady  told  him  she 
should  consider  it  the  reverse  of  intrusion,  and  would  take  no  denial — 
Rowland  then  did  expect  he  should  be  ordered  into  a  chamber,  where 
there  was,  at  least,  a  washstand,  towel,  and  soap,  and  the  other  instru- 
ments so  usefid  in  a  casual  toilet.  He  was  a  Httle  surprised,  however, 
when  instead  of  all  this,  the  mistress,  herself,  took  a  large  brass-bowl, 
pumped  it  half-^1  of  water,  and  then  handed  Rowland  about  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  brown  soap ;  said  that  Nelly  would  give  him  a  towel,  and 
desired  him  to  go  to  work.  He  did  so,  whilst  the  lady  went  to  her 
anxious  lord  in  the  parlor. 

"  I  have  axed  hiim  to  tea,  now  leave  him  to  me,  depend  he  knows 
summut  abeaut  these  things,  for  the  minit  I  shewed  him  Miss  St. 
Augustine's  advertising  things,  he  said  the  terms  were  very  moderate, 
which  shews  he  has  been  used  to  somethin*  better  still." 

"Be  vast  cautious,"  softly  said  Mr.  Dantskipp,  "it's  no  use  of 
being  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  if  neither  us  nor  ours  learns 
to  be  gentlefolks ;  husht  I  he's  comin',  mind  thee  be  still  enough,  and 
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when  he's  talkin'  about  boordin'-school,  mind  and  keep  saying  there  was 
no  such  doings  when  thou  went  there.  I  think  we  shall  get  it  out, 
he's  here.  Well,  young  gentleman,  it's  a  good  height  is  yon  cat-head  ; 
yo  did  but  look  a  small-un  when  you  was  at  th'  top  ;  eight  stories  high ; 
you  must  tell  those  other  yeauths,  who  is  with  you,  to  do  their  work 
well,  for  yon  mill  will  cost  me  altogether,  about  forty-thousand ;  and 
tell  um  to  mind  and  scrape  th'  sashes  well,  and  not  to  be  lookin'  at  the 
girls  through  um,  when  they  are  paintin'  um,  for  every  look  at  th' 
wenches'  room  costs  me  threepence ;  so,  if  you  want  a  look,  or  anythin' 
else  with  um,  let  it  be  after  hours." 

Rowland  promised  obedience. 

''I'm  a  parent  mysel,  and  so  I  ought  for  to  consider  the  morals  of 
those  poor  girls." 

"Undoubtedly,  sir." 

"  But  where  there  is  two-hundred  on  um,  and  where  if  one  looks,  all 
looks ;  you  may  guess  whether  I  was  right,  when  I  said  a  young  mon 
lookin'  through  th'  top-room  window,  woul^  cost  me  threepence,  besides 
their  being  refactory  for  a  week." 

«  No  doubt,  sir." 

"  Factory  girls  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  if  one  on  um  jumps  o'er  a 
hedge,  every  soul  on  um  follows,  and  either  jumps  o'er  or  drops  into  th' 
ditch ;  and  same  with  yon  wenches ;  if  one  does  wrong,  they  all  do  th' 
same,  or  worse — one  follow  another  in  everything ;  that's  why  we  arc 
so  feared  of  one  having  a  illigitimate  offspring ;  there's  sure  to  be  two 
or  three  and  twenty  more  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks." 

"  Ay,  speaking  of  that,"  said  the  lady,  who  presided  at  the  large 
China  tea-pot,  "  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  latter  part  of  that  ere 
circular  of  Miss  St.  Augustine's,  where  she  says  somethin'  of  every 
young  lady  bringing  with  um  a  spoon,  a  fork,  and  you  see  what  else 
besides,"  concluded  the  factory-proprietress,  pointing  out  to  the  bottom 
of  the  same  mystical  missile. 

"  Oh,  I  believe,  madam,  it  is  quite  regular." 

"  Now,  sir,  let  me  pour  you  out  another  cup,  p'rhaps  you'd  like  rum 
in  it.  Joseph,  just  hand  it  out  of  the  side-board,  it  wUl  make  it  a  Uttle 
more  fresher ;"  and  the  lady  winked  to  her  husband ;  a  lot  of  rum  was 
at  once  popped  into  Rowland's  cup,  and  indeed,  into  the  other  two ; 
but  it  is  only  honest  to  say,  the  guest  had  by  far  the  best  share. 

"Now  for  it,"  thought  the  lady,  "ay,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  there  is 
different  gooin's  on  since  I  was  at  one  of  those  places."  Now  this  was 
not  exactly  saying  that  she  had  ever  been  at  a  boarding-school,  but  did 
just  as  well,  for  it  conveyed  that  impression  to  Rowland,  without,  what 
she  afterwards  said  was,  telling  a  lie. 

"  No  doubt,  madam." 

'*  There  was  no  talk  of  forks  and  spoons  then ;  I  recollect  a  big  young 
lady,  a  Miss  Jackson  going,  and  she  took  nothing  with  her  but  four 
shillings  worth  of  twopenny  Eccles-cakes,  four  jars  of  preserves,  and  a 
cheese ;  and,  though  the  poor  thing  eat  it  without  bread,  as  she  could 
get  none  out  of  her  box  till  night,  they  used  to  smell  her  breath ;  she 
was  as  fiit  and  as  bonny  a  girl  as  need  be  when  she  went,  but  my  word, 
in  less  than  three  months,  she  was  two  stone  and  a  half  leeter ;  but  as  to 
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these /or^  and  ^poan*  they  get  orer  me,  as  thej  are  not  orer.fed^  at 
anj  of  um ;  and  you'd  hardly  think  they  was  worth  mentioning  in 
papers  hke  that,  or,  indeed,  canying  them  with  um,  they  are  so  cheap." 

**  Cheaper  than  they  had  used  to  he  ?"  interjected  Rowland. 

*'  Cheaper,  Lord  hless  you,  when  I  was  your  age,  you  could  not  buy 
a  good  tooth  and  ague  spoon  under  ninepence,  and  forks,  with  boo-on 
handles,  at  less  than  ten  shillings  a-dozen ;  and  the  other  day,  there  was 
an  hawker  was  offering  me  beautiful,  big  spoons,  as  good  as  need  be, 
for  threepence  a-piece ;  and,  as  to  forks,  good  steel-prongs,  you  can  get 
them  at  any  price — six  for  a  shillin.*' 

'*  Yes,  ma*am,  but — ^"  and  Rowland  suspended  his  cup,  and  looked 
in  the  lady's  face." 

"Well,  then,  I  wonder  at  any  one  ever  thinkin*  of  such  things  at 
school,  where  they  charge  sixty  guineas  a  year." 

Rowland  had  just  drank,  and  had  in  his  mouth,  about  an  eighth 
part  of  a  cup  of  hot  tea  and  cold  rum,  when  this  last  remark  was 
concluded,  and,  we  r^ret  tq,  relate  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
which  went  up  his  nose,  the  entire  draue;ht  flew  over  the  tea  tray,  but, 
unfortunately,  not  over  Mrs.  Dantskipp,  and  scarcely  so,  over  the 
bewildered  husband  of  the  unfortunate  lady. 

In  despite  of  every  remonstrance  that  Mr.  Bradshaw's  prudence  did, 
and  could  make,  to  Mr.  Bradshaw's  laughing  apparatus,  still  the  laugh 
would  have  its  way.  It  had  it  for  some  time,  prudence  looking  blush- 
ingly  on,  but  like  all  other  fools  when  at  the  end  of  their  tether,  begged 
of  prudence  to  get  him  out  of  his  hobble. 

Prudence  did  it,  and  in  this  way — "  I  really,  madam,  entreat  your 
pardon ;  but,  no  doubt,  you  have  had  as  hear^  a  laugh  at  the  idea  as 
myself;  but  I  trust  with  less  rudeness  than  I  was  guilty  of,  for  which, 
again,  permit  me  most  humbly  to  entreat  your  pardon,  or  else,  really" — 
and  the  laugh  was  going  to  jostle  prudence  again — "  what  a  rattling 
joke  it  would  be,  just  for  a  young  lady,  going  to  Miss  St.  Augustine's 
academy,  and  taking  a  large  tutenag  spoon  and  a  good  two-pronged  fork. 
Ah  I  ah !  oh !  oh !  really  it  would  be  entertainment  even  for  the  servant- 
girls,  during  a  winter's  season.  And  the  locality  from  which  it  was 
sent,  ho !  ho  !  Heaven  help  the  parents ;  in  short,  the  whole  aifair  is 
so  highly  ridiculous — 'pon  my  word,  it  might  injure  the  young  lady's 
prospects — school  ridicule  is  so  lasting ;  but,  madam,  what  is  to  do — 
pray  do,  sir,  call  assistance — ^Mrs.  Dantskipp  is  surely  fainting." 

'*  CaU  assistance,"  said  Mr.  Dantskipp,  as  he  went  to  support  his 
wife,  "it's  all  over — a  nice  job !  we  may  sell  up,  and  go  and  Hve  on  the 
beautiful  Rhine — buy  a  German  baronetcy.  Have  to  learn  Dutch  in 
our  poor  old  days,"  continued  the  husband,  savagely,  "  It'll  soon  be  all 
over  Fleigh,  then  thou  may  go  to  Manchester  every  Tuesday  thysel ! — 
I  go  no  moor." 

"Joseph,  Joseph,  man,  man,  do  you  want  my  life— ^how  could  I  help 
it ;  go  into  th'  counting  house,  and  I'll — ^"  said  the  half  recovered, 
though  deeply  affected  wife  of  the  gentleman,  who  was  desired  to  go 
out ;  "  I'll  do  it,"  continued  she,  winking  to  her  husband. 

"  We  are  ruinated,  that's  all,"  said  the  distracted  spinner,  as  he  left 
the  room. 
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As  soon  as  he  had  doHe  so,  Mrs.  Dantskipp  rose,  and  approached 
Rowland,  who  was  in  a  bewilderment ;  threw  her  arms  round  nis  neck, 
and  the  rest  of  her  person  on  the  part  of  the  sofa,  unoccnpied  by 
Rowland.     This  was  so  sudden,  that  Rowland  was  actually  frightened. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  child,  have  you,  have  you  a  mother  ?  a  mother 
as  you  love,  one  as  you  love  dearly  V* 

**  I — I  have,  very  dearly,  very." 

"  Could  you  then  feel  for  a  poor  mother,  who  had,  unknowingly, 
disgraced  her  child,  as  she  loves  as  well  as  you  love  your  poor  mother, 
and  was  as  sorry  for  it,  as  your  mother  would  be,  if  she  h^  been  the 
unsuspective  cause  of  your  ruin.'' 

"  Oh,  madam^  undoubtedly,"  said  Rowlknd,  in  real  affliction. 

"  Then,  somebody  must  Imow !  I  con  unbossom  myself,  for  I  durst 
not  tell  another  soul  in  all  Fleigh,  for  fear  they  might  betray  us,  and 
then,  as  poor  Joseph  savs,  we  should  have  to  flit ;  so,  you  see,  riches 
as  moor  to  contend  witn  than  the  poor  ever  dreams  abeaut ;  you  will 
keep  it  secret?" 

"  For  ever !  bless  me." 

"  Oh,  then,  my  poor  dear  sweet — I  love  her  better,  I  am  sure,  than 
your  mother  does  you ;  Eliza  Jane — you'll  never  tell — has  gone  to  this 
very  school,  and  we,  without  giving  it  a  thought,  packed  up  a  spoon ;  it 
is  true,  it  was  a  new  one,  but  nothing  but  iron  plated ;  with  a  big  two 
pronged — I  cannot  say  it — but  the  very  one  you  described,  and  we  have 
had  some  misgivings  ever  since  we  received  this  note  from  the  sweet 
creature";  oh,  if  she  knew  what  a  sad  blunder,  her  poor  Uttle  heart 
would  be  in  halves  before  this  night  was  o'er.  This  is  the  note,  read 
it,  sir." 

"Dear  mamma — I  do  much  fear  that  there  is  soinething  wrong 
respecting  my  spoon  ;  no  one  has  said  anything  to  me  about  it ;  but, 
I  am  sure  I  heard  roars  of  laughter  when  my  trunk  was  unpacked-^ 
I  do  not  mean  that  in  which  the  pies  were,  but  that  in  which  the 
napkins,  spoon,  and  fork  were.  Miss  Augustine  will  not  let  me  eat 
with  my  own  spoon  or  fork ;  but  one  with  A.  M.  on,  and  the  fork  has 
a  sheep's  head  on  ;  and  all  the  young  ladies  ask  me  where  my  own  are. 
I  am  sure  there  h  something  wrong,  and  I  have  been  so  unhappy,  that 
I  have  only  eaten  one  pie  yet.  Give  dear  pa,  and  my  loving  sisters 
and  brothers,  a  kiss  a^piece ;  and  pardon  this  short  letter,  from  your 
afflicted  and  aifectionate  daughter, — Eliza  Jane  Dantskipp." 

"  Oh,  this  is  a  sad  mistake,  there  must  be  something  done,  at  once, 
— "  said  Rowland,  pityingly. 

"What,  then,  there  has  been  a  blunder,  after  all?"  said  poor  Mr. 
Dantskipp,  who  just  then  entered.  "  What  is  the  mistake  ?"  He  was 
told ;  "  this  is  a  worse  job  than  th'  new  chimney  fallin'.  If  th'  vicar's 
wife — but  she'd  not  be  so  very  bad;  but,  if  Doctor  Frigin's  wife — ^in  short, 
there's  the  wives,  I  have  been  reckoning,  of  thirteen  spinners,  in  this 
neighborhood,  would  give  a  hundred  a-piece,  to  find  such  a  thing  out, 
though  they  have  all  made  as  big  slips  theirselves." 

"Well,  it's  of  no  use  despairing ;  I  have  it,"  said  Rowland,  "you 
shall  write  a  letter  to  the  principal  of  the  academy ;  we'll  manage  it, 
never  fear." 
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**  Ohy  if  there  is  any  writin'  to  do,  you  must  do  it  yourself,  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  for  I  am  in  too  great  trouble  to  touch  a  pen,  let  alone  anythin' 
else/'  said  Mrs.  Dantsldpp. 

"  Give  it  to  me  then/'  and  Rowland  dashed  off  a  letter  at  once ;  in 
which  Mrs.  Dantskipp  informed  the  worthy  Miss  St.  Augustine,  that  she 
had  discovered  certainly  the  most  laughable  mistake  ever  recorded  in 
boarding-school  history,  and  which  was  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
youne  lady's  nurse  reading  of  the  necessity  of  sending,  with  her,  to  - 
school,  a  fork  and  a  spoon^  had  taken  two  out  of  the  latchen,  whilst, 
in  fact,  Mr.  Dantskipp  had  left  the  two  silver  ones,  that  were  to  be  sent, 
at  his  engraver's,  in  Manchester,  to  have  the  family  crest  on.  "There," 
said  Rowland,  "that  will  do,  and,  we  will  only  add,  that  Miss 
Dantskipp' s  papa,  is  coming  over  to  Lammerhed  academy,  when  he 
will  bring  the  real  fork  and  spoon,  either  in  the  course  of  to-morrow,  or 
the  day  following." 

"Grand,  grand,  grand,"  said  Mr.  Dantskipp,  "that  will  do." 

"  Then,  my  dear  sir,  go  by  the  very  next  train  to  Manchester,  and 
take  them  to  an  engraver,  he  will  find  out  the  crest,  from  the  heraldry 
book  ;  and,  should  there  be  no  such  name,  tell  him  to  put  something 
appropriate — supposing  we  put  a  nag's  head  with  a  shuttle  in  his  mouth, 
bemg  in  the  power-loom  trade." 

"  Grand,  grand,"  said  the  spinner,  in  great  admiration  of  Rowland's 
genius,  "  and,  what  is  moor,  I'll  make  um  sit  up  all  neet,  but  I'll  bring 
it  back." 

"  You  have  eased  my  poor  heart ;  it  cannot  go  wrong  now,  or,  at 
least,"  said  she,  looking  tenderly  at  Rowland,  "  if  a  certain  young 
gentleman,  that  I  know,  will  never,  never — ^mention — ^" 

"Oh,  fear  not,  madam,"  said  that  certain  young  gentleman. 

Mr.  Dantskipp  winked  to  his  spouse ;  who  at  once  said,  "  by  the 
by,  we  have  a  lot  of  hats,  that  my  husband  took  for  a  bad  debt ;  just 
come,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  and  see  if  there  is  one  that  will  fit  you."  Rowland 
objected,  but  the  lady  would  not  be  denied ;  and  after  trying  on  half-a- 
dozen,  there  was  one  the  very  thing ;  and  then  she  bethought  herself 
that  they  had  a  lot  of  boots,  that  came  into  their  possession,  just  in  a 
similar  way.  Again,  the  bountiful  lady  would  take  no  denial,  and,  there 
was  again,  a  pair  that  was  quite  high  enough  in  the  instep,  thin  enough 
in  all  respects,  and  perfectly  satisfactory  at  the  toe-points.  They  were 
exactly  all  that  could  be  wished. 

Now,  though  this  did  not  take  a  very  long  time,  there  is  very  little 
doubt,  that  the  worthy  sire  of  Eliza  Jane  was  some  miles  on  his  journey  ; 
certainly  before  Rowland  was  suited,  or  had  taken  his  departure. 

Mrs.  Dantskipp  would  by  no  means  allow  Rowland  to  carry  the  things 
home  with  him,  she  pretending  that  she  could  not  permit  such  an  act 
of  condescension,  but  in  reality,  was  afraid  that  such  a  proceeding  might 
cause  suspicion,  as,  certainly,  to  brins  home  a  new  hat  and  pair  of 
boots,  was  enough  to  do  so.  For,  although,  the  good  lady  had  told 
her  adviser  and  secretary,  that  the  aforesaid  articles  were  taken  for 
debt,  Rowland  half  suspected  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  was  right ; 
the  fact  being,  they  were  simply  out  of  the  stores  of  the  "  Tommy  shop." 

"  There,"  said*  Mr.  Windley^s  new  apprentice,  as  hd  went  musing 
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borne,  ''  that  will  make  up  my  suit  complete.  What  mother  will  say 
I  know  not ;  one  thing  I  fear,  that  is,  in  despite  of  my  very  self,  it 
seems  I  am  destined  to  he  the  recipient  of  half  the  secrets  of  Fleigh. 
It  will  be  well  if  there  is  not  a  blaze  yet."  Just  in  this  part  of  Mr. 
Rowland's  soliloquy,  he  received  a  smartish  slap  on  his  back,  with — 
•*  I  say,  I  should  like  for  t'  know,  why  yo  was  takin'  your  tea  with  th' 
mester  and  mistress,  when  we  had  nout  but  a  gill  of  ale  a-piece,  sent 
us  out.  I  don't  understand,  nor  does  any  of  th'  tother  chaps ;  the 
youngest  'prentice  to  be  sitting,  mincing,  in  a  dang'd  grond  parlor ; 
suppin'  his  tea,  and  writin'  letters ;  I  seed  thee  do  it  through  the 
Yenetianer  bhnds ;  and  me,  as  is  an  older  'prentice  than  theesel,  and  all 
th'  tother  chaps,  was  never  axed  further  than  the  kitchen,  nor  then, 
unless  we  wanted  somethin'.  1  know  1  shall  not  stand  it,  so  long 
as  my  name's  Bryant  6ow«" 

"And,  who  wished  you,  Mr.  Gow?  it  will  be  your  turn  to-morrow 
night.  Mrs.  Dantskipp  says  she  always  begins  with  the  youngest  first; 
so  then,  to-morrow,  you  may  show  what  sort  of  a  letter  you  can  write." 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  I  con  tak  a  letter  with  me,  for  that  matter.  I  must 
be  a  bit  cleaner,  then,  to-morrow  afternoon." 

Rowland  got  quit  of  Bryant  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  slunk  back  to 
poor  Mrs.  Dantskipp,  and  made  her  acquainted  with  every  word  of 
the  preceding  conversation.  The  hospitable  mother  of  Eliza  Jane, 
quite  approved  of  all  that  Rowland  had  done,  quite ;  but  desired  him 
to  give  his  fellow-workmen  a  hint,  as  their  turns  arrived  for  the 
afternoon  honor,  to  be  as  well-attired  as  the  nature  of  their  business 
would  permit ;  and,  above  all,  to  have  a  clean  shirt  or  so,  as,  perhaps, 
the  doctor's  wife,  or,  indeed,  there  was  no  knowing  who  might  drop  in. 

Rowland  gave  the  necessary  information,  and,  for  nine  afternoons,  one 
of  Mr.  Windley's — either  apprentice  or  journeyman — sipped  his  tea  at 
Dantskipp  house. 

And,  it  is  recorded,  that  they  all  paid  proper  attention,  both  to  their 
manners,  dean  shirt-breasts,  and  to  their  Sunday  stocks ;  indeed,  all 
went  off  well,  save  a  slight  mishap,  that  occurred,  during  the  visit 
of  the  ninth  and  last,  who  happened  to  be  a  dirty  Irishman  ;  but  one, 
who,  nevertheless,  was  always  boasting  of  his  tinder  railing,  family 
connexions,  and,  above  all,  piqued  himself  upon  his  good  breeding 
and  knowledge  of  tea-table  etiquette.  This  sprightly  sample  of  an  old 
Irish  gentleman,  then,  put  on  for  the  occasion,  a  rusty  black  cravat, 
with  a  large  diamond-shaped  brass  brooch  of  his  landlady's ;  polished 
up  her  husband's  funeral  coat,  though  very  much  too  large  for  him  ; 
selected  a  white  waistcoat,  with  burnished  buttons,  and  the  painting 
trowsers  he  worked  in ;  but  these,  he  said,  he  could  keep  under  the 
table.  As  the  hour  of  tea  drew  nigh,  he  fortified  himself,  (as  he  said 
it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  visited  much,)  with  a  noggin  of  grain 
whisky.  The  hour  is  arrived,  and  now  see  him,  with  great  formahty, 
take  his  seat,  with  the  host  and  hostess. 

The  rum  is  again  brought  in,  in  a  Uttle  glass  jug,  and  the  third  cup 
is  just  finished,  amidst  the  writhings  and  heart-shakiogs  of  the  hosts ; 
when — ^bang  enters — Mrs.  Frigins,  the  doctor's  lady,  and  her  dashing 
niece  from  Oxford ;  they  rush  to  their  friends,  the  Dantskipps  to  them. 
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and  then  a  ftumy  sqneesy  introduction  to  Mr.  Windlej's  hst  mant 
takes  place ;  then  two  extra  tea  cups  and  saucers  are  run  for ;  whatever 
do  Mr.  Dantskipp's  eyes  run  for  T  the  cups  are  brought,  Mr.  Dantskipp 
simply  desires  them  to  fall  to. 

Paddy  is  better  bred,  so  rises  up,  and  hands  the  toast-plate,  in 
one  hand,  and  the  pikelet  one,  in  the  other.  It  is  done  with  a  deal 
of  grace,  though  the  rum  makes  him  lean  a  little  too  much  forward  ;  he 
recovers  his  balance,  however,  as  well  as  the  rum  ju^  and  pours  into 
the  new-comers'  cups— copious  libations — ^they  both  object— -he  antici- 
pates— ^knew  they  would  have  preferred  whisky^  the  rum  is  however 
prime,  and,  in  the  absense  of  the  other,  they  must  try  some.  They 
are  bewildered  I  the  hosts  talk  with  the  greatest  fascination  to  their 
visitors,  but  their  piercing  looks  are  directed  to  their  officious,  and,  now, 
somewhat  gallant  friend  of  the  matv  stock.  The  rum  is  gettmg  into 
his  head — gDod  heavens !  there  is  a  lady  getting  out  of  her  carriage ! 
were  people  ever  so  wretched  ?  she's  oonm^  up  the  walk ! — she's  hiere 
—'tis  their  broker's  wife,  from  Liverpool !— must  see  how  they  are ; 
she  is  handed  to  a  seat,  by  the  obsequious  gentleman  with  the  glazed 
trowsers.  The  hour  of  departure  is  arrived— -that  is  for  the  ladies — 
not  for  the  gentleman;  he  intends  to  take  a  quiet  ^ass  with  Mr. 
Dantskipp.  The  ladies  are  curtsying,  and  backing  out:  the  polite 
painter  is  bowing,  and  facmg  after ;  a  final  shake  of  the  hands ;  he 
wishes  them  paceable  drames,  good  night,  and  gives  Mrs.  Frigins  a  kiss. 

All  this  was  posted  up  at  me  news  room,  at  three  o'clock  next  dav ; 
on  the  same  afternoon,  arrived  thirty  copies  of  the  paper,  containing  mt 
information  who  were  the  real  coal-pit  ghosts. 

And  the  whole  town  of  Fleigh  was  proclaimed  to  be  in  a  high  stale 
of  fever,  for  three  weeks  ajfterwards. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


PARISH    AFFAIRS   OF    FLEIOH. 


Mrs.  Windley  was  thunderstruck,  when  she  was  informed  that  the 
new  apprentice  had  been  "  perk'd"  up  at  th'  tea  table  of  the  Dantskipp's; 
and  had  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  invite  was  only  made  to  make  some 
enquiries  about  herself — perhaps  heard  a  whisper  about  false  hair,  or 
may-be  the  unfortunate  pegffies;  and  then  she  began  to  shudder. 
If  Rowland  should  have  tolChut  that  she  would  endeavour  to  find  out. 
Her  good  lord  was  equally  puzzled ;  he  had  sent  him  thither  to  humble 
him,  and  to  his  surprise,  he  had  met  with  an  honor  that  had  not  been 
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conferred  upon  himself.  Was  the  invite,  could  it  possibly  be^  about 
the  sign?  Dantskipp  was  a  groit  wag,  and  of  all  others,  or  nearly 
so,  he  should  be  most  afraid  of  his  knowing.  Could  the  parlor  grate, 
or  the  oyen  have  told  anything  ?  but  he  would  find  all  that  out.  His 
being  invited  to  tea,  but  so  were  they  all ;  surely  eve^  one  in  the  shop 
did  not  know  about  it  7  Rowland  was  caUed  into  Bir.  Windley's  presence, 
who  soon  satisfied  his  master,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  allusion 
ever  made  to  the  sign,  unless,  indeed,  once,  when  he  was  asked,  if  ever 
he  thought  he  shomd  be  able  to  do  one  so  well.  Thus  satisfied,  Bir. 
Windley  told  his  pupil  that  there  was  a  small  job  for  him  to  do  at  the 
church ;  that  is  if  he  thought  he  could  manage  it,  which  was  no  more 
than  putting  a  new  crest  upon  one  of  the  pew  doors. 

Rowland  said  he  thought  he  could  succeed,  particularly  if  his  master 
would  be  so  good  as,  occasionally,  to  call  up  and  give  his  advice  and 
instructions. 

Mr.  Windley  said,  he  thought  it  would  have  been  very  bold,  on  the 
part  of  his  disciple,  if  he  had  undertaken  so  serious  an  afifair,  without 
both  his  instruction  and  assistance. 

Rowland  repaired  to  the  church,  and  had  scarcely  traced  his  design 
from  his  sketeh  upon  the  door,  when  one  of  the  churchwardens  told  hun 
he  was  not  to  work  during  divine  service. 

Rowland  was  puzzled  to  know  what  he  meant,  but  looking  to  the 
other  end  of  the  building,  he  saw  about  a  dozen  women,  with  each,  or 
nearly  so,  a  little  squalling  love,  that  was  about  to  be  made  into  a  little 
christian. 

Rowland  rested  himself  against  one  of  the  large  columns,  and  had 
not  been  there  many  minutes,  when  a  rather  good-looking  woman  came 
up  to  him,  and  made  this  somewhat  singular  offer. 

"  If  jou  pleasen,  young  felly,  my  god-fayther  hasn't  come,  and  th'  new 
curate  is  so  strict  towards  what  th'  old  one  was,  ween  some  difficulty 
eh  gettin'  childer  bom  out  of  wedlock  christened  at  all — ^though  I  con 
see  no  difference,  poor  things,  and  don't  think  he  could  tell  if  he  did  not 
know.  Now,  as  my  Httle  darlin'  love,  happens  to  be  one,  although  I 
have  had  three  afore,  and  there  never  was  a  word  ;  yet,  as  I  said,  this 
man  is  so  strict,  that  I'll  give  you  half-a-crown  if  you  11  come  and  stand 
eod-fayther ;— yon's  a  man,  yonder,  will  do  it  for  fourpence ;  but  I'd 
uke  somebody  respectable,  for  though  I  have  had  my  slips,  my  fiiyther's 
worth  ten  thousand,  and  I'm  the  only  daughter ; — beside,  I  took  alikin' 
to  your  Uttle  black  handkerchief  and  frill  on  your  shirt ;  and  I  should 
not  like  a  low  felly  to  come  and  see  his  god-daughter ;  so  come  up, 
and  we'll  have  lots  of  rum  and  hot  water  when  its  o'er ;-— d'ye  like 
sage-cheese,  young  felly  ?  because  I'll  send  you  one,  and  yo  mun  come 
and  see  us ;  wee'n  a  bonny  orchard  ;  if  yo  have  a  sweetheart,  bring  her, 
hoo  shall  be  welcome — ^if  yo  have  not,  I'll  find  you  one.  What  don 
yosay?" 

'^  Why,  my  dear  woman,  do  you  know  what  you  are  about?  asking  a 
stranger  to  do  so  serious  a  thing ;  so  terrible  an  obligation — ^in  both 
ways ; — a  most  important  duty ;  one,  I  am  sure  that,  situated  as  I  am, 
I  can  by  no  means  fulfil— It  were  impossible." 

**Tut — ni(Hisense — I'll  see  it  con&rmed,  and  yo  have  no  more  to  do 
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with  it ;  there  is  two  heautifril  god-mothers,  both  on  ran  yery  rich,  and 
would  be  quite  glad  of  such  as  you  for  a  sweetheart — and  yo*ll  find  your 
little  god-daughter  better  dressed  than  any  o'er  yonder ; — come,  now, 
be  persuaded,  and  we  will  go  into  th'  Lamb  as  soon  as  erer  it's  over. 
If  you  had  rather,  we  will  have  a  fiddle,  both  of  the  god-mothers  dances 
grand,  and,  I  know,  there  is  some  moor  that  will  jine  us ; — ^you  don't 
need  say  anything — you  could  not  find  in  your  heart  to  disappoint  us, 
and  give  the  poor  babby  bad  luck  as  long  as  it  lives — we'll  have  lots  of 
fon — it'll  soon  be  over — ^will  you  ?  Grod  love  you,  I  could  see  you  was 
good-natured." 

The  woman  was  so  earnest,  and  Rowland,  though  we  have  not  told  it 
before,  was  of  so  yielding  a  temper,  that  ere  he  was  well  aware  of  it,  he 
found  himself  in  the  throng  of  god-fathers,  mothers,  and  babies. 

"  Recollect,  I  don't  take  anything  for  doing  it ;  I  am-fearful  I  do 
wrong  enough  without  that,"  whispered  Rowland,  in  the  mother's  ear. 

**  So  much  more  rum  and  hot  water,"  returned  the  other,  in  just  an 
audible  response — "there  are  th'  god-mothers — if  you  hannot  a  sweet- 
heart, I'll  speak  a  good  word  to  um  booth ;  sweet  babby,  isn't  it  ?  th' 
fayther  wiU  be  up  at  th'  Lamb ;  I'd  feel  obliged  to  yo,  if  yo  would  speak 
a  word  or  two  to  him,  and  tell  him  you  think  it's  quite  time  we  got 
married ;  he'd  take  it  better  from  yo  than  me — wiU  yo  ?  thank  yo — I 
could  see  you  was  good-natured ;  he  says  it's  time  enough  yet,  as  we 
have  both  good  homes,  but  /  begin  to  think  it's  a  shame." 

The  ceremony  was  completed ;  Rowland  signed  the  books,  and  was 
looked  at  most  tenderly  by  the  young  maidens,  who  had  done  the  god- 
mother parts.  They  and  the  mother  went  to  the  Lamb,  not  before 
obtaining  a  promise  that  Rowland  would  follow  so  soon  as  the  leaving- 
off  time  arrived. 

The  artist  had  fairly  rubbed  in  his  crest,  and  done  all  to  it  that  he 
well  could  at  that  sitting,  when  the  same  churchwarden,  who  had 
addressed  him  before,  again  approached  him,  and  seeing  him  preparing 
to  depart,  said — "  Now,  I  tell  thee  what,  young  man,  if  thou'st  nothin' 
else  to  do,  thou'lt  hear  such  a  speech  in  that  vestry,  that  thou  never 
heard  before ;  indeed,  there  never  has  been  one  like  it,  sin  the  same 
mon  made  th'  last,  and  that's  above  twelve  yers  sin.  They  say  he's  a 
second-  Kinkinatus  ;  he  left  parish  affairs  in  disgust,  and  now  we  have 
fetcht  him  back,  if  not  from  the  plough,  at  the  least,  from  the  sign  of 
it,  as  that  was  the  place  that  the  depetation  fond  him  at ;  and,  now, 
he's  come  back,  and,  no  doubt,  things  will  go  on  as  they'd  used  to  do." 

Rowland  learning  all  this,  felt  a  much  greater  curiosity  to  hear  this 
veteran,  than  he  did  to  see  the  fayther  of  his  god-daughter ;  so  at  once 
got  into  a  corner  of  the  vestry.  He  who  was  to  do  all  this,  was  a  gen- 
tlemanly, farmer-looking  sort  of  a  man,  and  was  evidently  about 
eighty.  He  was  received  with  the  most  outrageous  applause,  and  was 
soon  placed  next  to  the  chairman — the  Vicar  of  Fleigh.  After  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  rounds,  the  old  gentleman  was  permitted  to  try  his 
powers  of  articulation,  and  though  he  did  it  with  all  his  might,  seemed 
strangely  bothered  for  some  time.  Every  failure  was  succeeded  with 
another  round  of  sympathetic  applause,  and  at  last  he  got  fairly  to  it, 
and  that,  too,  in  something  like  the  following  manner : — 
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**Mj  dear  friends,  I  need  not  tell  vo,  I*m  sure,  how  deeply  affected 
this  wdoome  has  made  me.  I  thought  I  had  done  with  public  life,  but 
it  seems  that  you  are  resolved  to  see  if  there's  anythin'  left  in  me.  If 
there  be  anythin'  in  me  that  will  be  of  any  good,  either  to  yoursels,  or 
to  my  natiye  parish,  Fleigh,  you  are  quite  as  welcome  to  it,  as  this 
church-yard  will  be  to  my  boo-ons,  when  I  can  give  no  more.  I  think 
what  we  are  met  here  for  this  day  is,  if  possible,  to  solve  the  anomaly, 
that  is, — why  trade  should  be  better  than  it  has  been  for  many  years, 
in  Fleigh^  and  yet  there  should  be  a  much  greater  burden  on  the  parish 
rates  ;  why  there  should  be  moor  employment,  and  yet  pauperism  should 
be  fearfully  on  th*  increase,  that  is  what  I  beheve  we  are  met  for  V* 

A  muttering  '^yes,  yes,''  was  the  anxious  response,  and  again,  as  the 
revered  speaker  cleared  his  lungs,  complete  silence  prevailed. 

"  Before  we  go  into  the  main  question  before  us,  let  us  see  if  there's 
not  moor  things  to  wonder  at,  than  that  which  has  brought  us  moor 
inunediately  together.  Let  us  see  whether  the  fault  does  not  rest  with 
ourselves^  sometimes,  as  well  as  th'  poor.  Let  us  see  whether  those 
who  put  th'  law  into  force,  are  not  sometimes  as  bad,  or  worse,  than 
those  who  have  to  obey ;  and  for  this  purpose  I'll  tell  yo  a  bit  of  a  tale, 
and  judge  for  yoursels. 

**  To  all  know  Jonathan  Blursy  ?  a  hard-worker  is  Jonathan ;  a  de- 
cent mon  is  Jonathan;  for  although  he  never  had  moor  than  two 
shillings  and  threepence  a  day,  nor  less  than  one  wife  and  four  children 
to  keep,  he  never  had  a  penny  from  th'  town,  a  cob-coal,  or  half-a-yard 
of  flannin,  yet.  Well,  poor  Jonathan,  afther  attending  aflhemoon 
service,  last  Sunday,  went  to  th'  'Flying  Pig.*  Well,  as  far  as  I  con 
lam,  they  were  all  very  decent  and  sober  there — some  praising,  and  some 
reather  differing  from  certain  points  i'th'  vicar's  sermont,  here.  They 
did  not  get  angry  o'er  it  till  they'd  had  about  three  pints  a-piece  ;  nor 
then,  so  mich,  but  they  begun  to  talk  whether  th'  vicar  here  or  curate 
preached  th'  longest ;  and  then  there  was  a  bet  took  place,  of  a  quart 
of  ale,  which  preached  th'  longest — the  curate,  next  Sunday  forenoon, 
or  the  vicar,  next  Sunday  afternoon  (hear,  hear,  hear,  but  the  chairman 
%mthing  in  his  chair),  but,  unfortinitly,  a  dispute  arose,  whether,  if  th' 
order  of  preaching  was  reversed,  which  coidd  claim ;  each  contended 
lie  could ;  so  I  have  told  yo  enough  to  satisfy  yo  (booth  bein'  thorough- 
bred Fleighers,  and  in  their  fourth  pints)  that  a  battle  must  follow,  and 
one,  shure  enough,  did,  but  with  no  very  sarious  consequences.  Ogden 
geet  a  broken  rib,  and  I  think  a  tooth  or  so  knocked  out.  Jonathan  a 
good  deal  mault  and  shook,  but  not  so  bad  but  he  could  come  to  his 
work  i'  th'  momin'.  I  thought  somethin'  was  to  do  with  him,  but  he 
said  nout,  and  so  I  sent  him  for  to  sow  th'  eight-acre. 

'*  Now,  mark !  all  this  geet  to  old  Colonel  Dillon's  ears ;  and  i^w  for 
a  specimen  of  one  of  our  magistrates  (hiss,  hiss,  hiss).  You  may  weel 
do  that,  but  listen ;  before  he'd  heard  half  of  Jonathan's  tale,  tibough 
he'd  a  proved  to  him,  that  they  was  speakin'  upon  a  very  proper  sub- 
ject, I  think,  religion  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  he  fined  him  in  ten  shil- 
lings, or  eight  hours  i'  th'  stocks,  which  he  liked  best. 

'''Nay,  nay»  Mesther  Dillon,  be  a  bit  more  reasonable,'  said  poor 
Jonathan ;  '  dang  it,  I  have  only  two-and-thrippence  a  day,  and  yet 
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you're  goom'  to  charge  me  ten  shillin'  for  eight  heaurs ;  be  a  bit  more 

groportionate ' — ^yo  all  know  Jonathan  can  speak  a  bit,  and  yo'U  hear 
e  did  so  there — *  or  else  I  tell  you  what,  continued  he,  '  Mesther 
Dillon,  if  yo'U  put  it  off  until  a  weet  day,  or  when  th'  frost  sets  in, 
when  I  con  do  nout,  why  then  I  don't  care  what  you  charge,  because 
m  sit  it  out,  but  hang  it,  only  earning  two-and-threepence  for  twelye 
hours,  you  ought  to  be  content  with  twenty-pence  for  eight — ^fair  play, 
Mr.  Dillon.' 

*' '  Thou  mun  either  pay,  or  sit  it  out  on  Thursday  next,'  said  the 
magistrate. 

"  *  By  Gew,  but  I  cannot,  Mesther  Dillon ;  I'm  workin'  for  oud  Squire 
SweetloTe,  and  yo  known  he's  perticular ;  I'm  sowing  for  him,  and  if  I 
was  to  be  away,  I  should  keep  four  teams  waiting,  and  that  would  be  a 
sarious  thing,  this  fine  spell  of  weather,  as  yo  known.* 

"  *  Oh  I  oh !  thee'rt  workin'  for  him,  art  to  ?'  Now  you  known  Dillon 
has  never  Uk't  me  since  that  turnpike  job.  '  Oh !  it's  for  him  thee'rt 
workin' ;  think  on,  thee'rt  i'  th'  stocks  a  Thursday,  or  else  I'll  double 
it  a  Friday,  or  pay  th'  ten  shillin'.' 

"  *  Weil,  I'll  tell  yo,  Mesther  Dillon,  if  yo  are  in  such  a  hurry,  and 
will  tak  no  less,  may  be  yo'll  let  me  sit  an  hour  of  a  momin',  and  one 
or  so  of  a  neet,  until  I  have  finished  my  task  ;  but  it  would  play  the 
divil  to  let  yon  field  stand,  it  is  in  sich  good  order,  and  th'  weather  so 
broken  of  late.' 

*•  *  On  Thursday  next,'  said  old  Dillon,  stampin'  his  foot ;  *  the  eends 
of  justice  demand  it.' 

"  *  Th*  eends  of  be  damned,'  said  Jonathan ;  *  what  justice  con  there 
be  in  makin'  eight  horses,  ploughs,  harrows,  men,  and  lads,  play  um  in 
aich  weather  as  this,  and  all  that  too  for  a  mon  as  kept  me  for  near  six 
weeks,  when  I  and  two  o'  th'  childer  had  the  feyer,'  said  Jonathan  (huz- 
za, roared  the  entire  vestry — immense  cheers) .  '  Houd,'  cried  Jonathan, 
'  I  have  it,  only  put  it  off  till  a  moor  convenient  time,  and  I'll  send  yo 
three  o'  th'  childer  to  pick  th'  stones  off  yon  meadow  yo  have  just  been 
brushin' — theyst  work  all  wick  for  yo !' 

"  *  Oh !  oh  !'  said  Dillon,  *  that  will  do  me  no  good  now  ;  ever  sin' 
th'  parish  school  was  built  close  to,  I  con  get  as  mich  stone  picking  aa 
I  want,  byjwt  lettin'  um  play  prison-bars  up  o*  th*  workhouse  ffrauneP 
(a  yell  of  execration). 

"  *  What  mun  I  do,'  said  th'  poor  fellow ;  *  I  connot  disappoint  th' 
old  mester — I  have  it  now,*  shouted  out  Jonathan ;  *yo  connot  refuse 
this — let  th'  wife  sit  it  out !  and  hoo  shall  sit  twelve  heaurs,  as  hoo's 
moor  time  !* 

"  *  I  tell  thee  no,'  roared  out  old  Dillon. 

"^  *  And  th'  three  childer  shall  sit  with  her,'  said  Jonathan,  anxiously. 

** '  Get  out  th'  coort ;  Thursday,  or  double'  (further  yelli^). 

"  Well,  Jonathan  came  to  me,  and  said  he  must  go  off  on  Thursday  ; 
I  axed  him  what  for — he  would  not  tell  me ;  still  I  tried — ^was  it  a 
Amend  he  was  gooin'  to?  *  No.'  Where  was  it  ?  at  last  it  coom  out ; 
he  said — '  the  fact  is,  Mesther,  I  want  for  t'  sit  i'  th'  stocks  for  about 
eight  hours,  on  Thursday  next.'  I  said,  *  a  very  funny  want,  isn't  it?' 
He  said  it  was ;  but  he  wanted  to  sit  eight  hours  on  Thursday,  to  save 
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him  from  sixteen  on  Friday,  or  thirty-two  on  Saturday,  or  sixty-four  on 
Sunday,  and  so  on ;  and  then  Jonathan  smashed  his  fist  at  a  brick,  and 
burst  mto  tears  (and  so  did  some  of  the  yestry),  and  then  it  all  coom 
out.  To-morrow  is  th'  day,"  continued  Mr.  Sweetlove ;  "  I  called  on 
his  wife,  as  I  coom  here,  she  was  preparing  a  dean  shirt,  his  best  one ; 
clean  stockings,  and  mending  a  slit  he  geet  in  his  breeches  on  Sunday 
neet.  '  I  have  heard  speak,  Mr.  SweetloTC,  of  folk  as  would  disgrace 
a  gibbet,'  said  Jonathan's  wife,  *  but  my  husband  shall  never  dbgrace 
thoose  stocks,  nor  th'  mester  he  works  for ;  he  shall  go  there  clean,  and 
Jenny  shall  read  th'  testament  for  him ;  Betty  can  take  him  his  meals, 
and  when  I  have  done  my  work,  I'll  go  mysel  and  comfort  him ;  I  sup- 
pose th'  law  doesn't  prevent  that,' "  and  the  speaker's  top  lip  began  to 
twitch  a  little,  as  did  many  in  the  vestry  ;  "  to-morrow  is  the  day  he's 
to  do  it,"  continued  the  speaker,  *'but  it  shall  never  dawn  upon  such 
mfamy !  look  you,  my  old  fiiends,  here's  th'  receipt  for  th'  fine"  (the 
applause  was  deafening). 

**  So  much  for  A  sample  of  our  magistrates,"  said  Mr.  Sweetlove, 
wiping  his  brows. 

'•'fiiere's  my  ten  shillin*,  towards  a  cow  for  Jonathan's  wife,"  called 
out  one  of  the  vestry. 

"And  mine,"  "and  mine,"  and  so  it  went  round;  and  "stop," 
cried  one,  "  suppose  the  overplus  of  buying  th'  cow  should,  as  soon  as 
you're  done  sowin',  Mester  Sweetlove,  should  go  towards  paying  Jona- 
than for  to  sit  a  day  or  two,  with  his  feet  through  oud  DiUon's  front 
gate,  and  sitting  upon  a  sheaf  of  straw,  just  to  burlesque  his  judgment  ?" 
The  motion  was  carried  without  a  dissenting  opinion. 

"  Well,  now  gentlemen,"  said  the  Rev.  Chairman,  no  doubt  a  good 
deal  chagrined,  though  fearfol  to  shew  it,  "  suppose  we  go  into  the 
business  we  met  for." 

"Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Sweetlove;  "you'll  pardon  the  digression! 
have  made,  and  now  for  it.  I  believe  we  are  complainin'  of  the  creeping 
excess  of  late  years  on  the  parish  expenditure.  Trade  in  many  respects 
better,  and  yet  more  pauperism  ;  now  we  want  to  find  out  the  reason  of 
this ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it's  all  through  the  discouraging,  or  rather 
the  entirely  stopping  the  breed  of  bull  dogs !  (amazement)  yes,  gentle- 
men may  stare,  but,  perhaps,  they'll  stare  less  when  they  look  more 
closely  in  the  subject.  I  have  no  objection  to  th'  destruction  of  bull- 
dogs, no  more  than  I  have  of  hand  looms,  so  that  you  will  give  the 
weavers  enough  to  do  under  the  new  invention,  in  the  last  case,  and  in 
the  first  to  educate  the  people  to  rehsh  more  refined  amusement. 
However  good  new  inventions  may  be,  and  I'm  willin'  to  admit  this 
country  could  not  exist  without  them,  yet  they  never  should  be  dcme  at 
the  expense  of  thousands  of  waste  labor,  unless  there  was  a  reasonable 
channel  for  its  reception.  The  same  of  amusements;  yo'  have  tan 
away  thoose  they  had,  and  given  'em  none  i'  th'  place ;  same  as  to  take 
away  the  Spanish  bull-fights,  and  give  them  Enghsh  horse-radbng,  or 
th'  tother  way  abeaut  to  th'  English,  and  see  if  either  would  be  satisfied. 
If  yo  will  take  away  bull  and  bear  baiting,  so  educate  the  risin*  genera- 
tion, that  they  may  have  amusements  of  a  more  social  nature,  and  not 
imly  educate  them  for  them,  but  give  them  smne  amusements :  instead 
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of  that,  all  is  taken  away  from  the  poor,  and  none  supplies  the  place* 
Thus,  I  say,  these  sudden  changes  deranges,  for  a  time,  their  social 
stat^  and  if  a  poor  man  is  not  happy  in  his  amusements,  or  rather  has 
none,  he  will  become  sulky,  haj,  and  finally,  a  burthen  to  the  parish. 
They  surely  require  play  as  well  as  those  who  do  nothin*  else.  Now 
when  I  was  the  paying  overseer  to  this  parish,  trade  was  never  worse, 
nor  was  there  b^ore  or  since,  in  my  time,  so  much  downreet  starvation, 
and  yet  th'  parish  rates  was  not  half;  and  it  was  done  in  this  way-^we 
made  it  a  rule  that  every  one  that  kept  a  dog,  and  there  was  little  else 
but  bull-dogs  kept  in  those  days  by  th'  poor,  was  not  to  receive  parish 
relief,  and  Sie  consequence  was,  we  had  frequently  scenes  as  tender  and 
affecting  as  this,  when  sitting  at  th'  weekly  board. 

"  *  Grentlemen,'  a  miserable  half  hungered-to-deeth  woman  would  say, 
*  I'm  come  for  relief;  we  are  thirteen  on  us,  all  on  us  out  of  work  but 
two,  and  they  con  but  get  twelve  shillin*  a  week,  and  th*  price  of  every- 
thin'  now,  yo  know,  is  terrible,  and  we  shall  all  dee  of  a  ruck,  unless  yo 
allown  us  six  or  seven  shillin*  moor.* 

"  Well,  th'  case  was  listened  to,  an  order  given  for  five  shillin*  a  wick, 
and  another  order  was  also  given  to  enquire  if  there  was  any  dog  kept 
at  this  starvin'  establishment — ^ay !  sure  to  be  one ;  well,  th'  week  after 
this  woman  would  come  again,  her  tale  had  all  been  found  to  be  true, 
and,  sartinly,  now  hoo  looks  more  hungered  than  before. 

**  *  Well,  Mary,  we  have  ordered  you  to  have  five  shillin'  a  week,  than 
things  are  better.' 

"  *  God  a  meety  bless  yo  gentlemen.' 

"  *  Here*  the  young  curate  would  say,  who  was  fond  of  a  bit  of  fun, 
'here's  the  money;'  the  woman  puts  out  her  hand,  and  curtsies  half  to 
the  ground :  '  hol^  stop,'  then  one  of  us  would  say,  pretending  to  look 
at  a  book,  *  stay,  stay ;  why  Mary  it  seems  yo  keepen  a  doo  1' 

"That  was  a  chopper;  th*  woman  would  say,  'why  not  exactly,  but 
— *  *  well  but  there  is  one  in  your  house,  as  fat  as  a  pig — so  we  are 
informed.*  'Why,  ay,  there  is  one  that  somebody  lent  my  mester.' 
'  He  mun  be  destroyed,  Mary,  and  then  there  is  th'  five  shillings :' 
'  well,  shall  I  go  whom,  and  tell  um  fort'  either  kill  him  or  send  him 
away  V  *  Oh  no,  Mary,  yo  mun  bring  him  here,  and  we*ll  shoot  him 
for  you ;  we  must  see  it  done  I  nothin'  else  will  do  by  th'  law  I'  *  We 
are  all  demmin  of  a  ruck  I'  '  Bring  him  here,  Mary,  and  then  there  is 
the  five  shillin*  for  yo.' 

"  Well,  she  would  go  home  and  tell  th'  family  ;  we*d  see  no  moor  of 
her  that  day.  In  two  or  three  she  would  come  again :  *  they  had  sent 
him  thirty  miles  off;  not  one  had  broken  their  fasts;  they  were  all 
deein'.'  'We,  and  we  only  must  see  him  shot  or  drowned,  or  what 
death  yo  likin*,  but  he  must  die,  or  not  five  farthin's  of  the  five  shillin'!' 
Away  hoo*d  go  again;  there  is  a  desperate,  I  may  say,  a  dreadful 
family  consultation :  must  Summer  be  shot  ?  or  must  they  clem  ?  per- 
haps in  a  few  days  more  he'd  have  to  starve  with  them.  His  fate  is 
concluded  on,  he  must  be  shot.  Snurcher  is  called,  and  a  string  put 
round  his  neck,  he  just  rubs  his  sleek  sides,  and  shews  two  rows  of 
ivories,  whisks  his  short  fine  tail,  and  thinks  there  is  a  bull  ready 
staked,  and  he's  gooin'  to  show  'em  a  thing  or  two ;  there  is  not  a  diy 
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dieek,     'Feyther/  says  th'  eldest  lad^  'just  let  us  see  him  once  moor 
to  ran  at  th'  poker  before  he  dees.' 

<' '  Make  it  hot  then*  says  th'  feyther :  they  do  so,  and  Snurcher  pins 
it  whilst  his  lips  are  frizzled — nothin'  con  get  him  off ;  the  moor  thej 
try,  the  moor  he  wags  his  tail.  All  applaud.  The  neighbors  see,  no 
one  doubts  what  he'll  do  at  Easter,  or  Whistentide,  ay,  or  any  other 
tide  or  {dace. 

**  *  Feyther,  mun  he  be  shotT 

•••Never!* 

•••Mother,  con  yo  find  in  your  heart ;  recollect  you  used  to  feed  him 
with  a  tearspoon  when  he  was  a  little  chubby-yedded  thing — con  yo  find 
of  yer  heart,  mother  T 

•'•Ncrer!' 

•••My  dear  sisters,  brothers,  whether  will  yo  clem  a  day  or  two 
longer,  or  have  Snurdier  shot ;  must  he  part  with  us  for  ever?  see 
whore  be  bit  my  bond  through,  when  only  five  months  oud !' 

••  *  Never !'  cry  they  all,  *  never !' 

••  •  Never !'  ones  the  feyther ;  *  and  thee  go  and  tell  yon  hard-hearted 
parish  monsters  that  we'll  put  them  to  a  greater  expense  than  their  five 
shillin' :  they  will  have  to  find  coffins  for  us  all,  and  buryin's  too,  but 
they'st  never  shoot  Snurcher.' 

••  Well,  that  was  the  way  we  used  to  get  quit  of  them  all,  but  now 
bavin'  no  baits,  they  keep  no  dogs.  And  that's  sole  cause  of  th'  parish- 
rate  increase.  For  you  see,  that  a  people  who  have  no  Amusements  for 
tlieir  leisure  days,  wiJl  have  no  Fortitude  for  those  of  their  misery." 

The  profound  respect  with  which  Mr.  Sweetlove  had  been  listened  to, 
now  gave  way  to  the  most  vociferous  applause. 

It  was  evident  that  all  this  while  the  Reverend  Chairman  was  suffer- 
ing the  very  deepest  mortification ;  but  as  be  had  a  new  church-rate  to 
propose,  he  durst  not  show  symptoms  that  might  be  construed  into 
disntisfaction.  He  was  evidently  scheming  for  an  excuse  to  break  up 
the  meeting,  as  he  perceived  the  garrulity  of  Mr.  Sweetlove  would 
be  as  lasting  as  his  hearers'  applause.  Chance  presented  him  with  an 
opportunity  that  his  invention  could  not,  and  that  was  his  seeing  our 
yonng  artist  very  elaborately  taking  notes  on  the  back  of  the  pounce 
naedfor  the  crest.  The  Chairman  at  once  sprang  up,  and  unbottled, 
smoke  and  all,  all  the  rage  that  had  been  smouldering  in  his  breast  for 
the  last  half  hour,  upon  the  unconscious  artist.  He  said  the  question 
be  should  immediately  raise  was,  whether  reporters  were  to  be  admitted  in 
that  place :  he  had  his  eye  upon  such  a  fellow,  and  ordered  the  sexton 
to  turn  him  out.  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  accordingly  ejected ;  and  as  the 
deAmke  became  rather  stormy  than  instructive  in  consequence,  we  shatt 
leave,  fi>r  the  present,  tkc  parish  affairs  of  Fleigh. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


A    ROAD-SIDE    ADVENTURE. 


Rowland's  inauguratorj  month  was  now  up,  and  so  he  waspermittedy 
by  his  indulgent  master,  to  go  home  on  the  Saturday  evening,  spend 
the  Sunday  at  home,  and  make  his  way  to  the  door  'neath  the  gorgeous 
sign  sometime  early  on  Monday.     Rowland's  services  on  the  whole  had 
been  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Windley ;  still,  we  cannot  disguise  the  truth, 
there  were  sundry  jealousies  and  misgivings,  for  although  the  piqpil  was 
most  obsequious  to  his  master,  yet,  some  way  or  other,  the  preceptor 
had  his  doubts  whether  the  youth  was  serious ;  in  short,  he  felt  as  a 
lesser  mind  must  ever  do  in  the  presence  of  a  much  greater.     Then 
Mrs.  Windley  was  harping  on  a  sunilar  string,  for  whatever  one  she 
commenced  her  airs  upon,  she  generally  ended  with  a  n^id  transposi- 
tion, and  bang  came  at  last  to  the  common  chord.     The  truth  is,  both 
master  and  mistress  were  puzzled ;  they  had  not  one  thing  against  him, 
not  one ;  still  there  had  been  nothing  but  equivoque  since  his  presence 
added  an  additional  unit  to  the  dinner  table.     Then,  only  the  night  but 
one  before,  he  had  been  invited  out  to  a  most  respectable  quadrille  party. 
It  might  be  true,  and  Mrs.  Windley  had  no  wish  to  deny  it,  that  he  was 
asked  because  it  would  save  the  old  lady  a  guinea  in  getting  some  one 
to  play  the  piano  all  night ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  was  getting  into  society 
that  had  always  crowed  above  the  Windleys  or  even  the  name  she  bore 
before  marriage.    And  as  to  Mr.  Dantskipp  there  was  something  very 
queer  about  ^at  altogether ;  Mrs.  Dantskipp  was  always  sending  for 
him ;  indeed,  that  affair  she  would  bottom  yet,  and  if  he  had  made  a 
certjon  disclosure,  she*d  have  Ins  life,  and  then  she  would  be  at  rest. 
Then  every  man  and  lad  about  the  place  was  afraid  of  him,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  that ;  nay,  the  master  himself  was  often  caught 
whispering  to  him.     But  the  most  extraordinary  thing  of  all  was  Squire 
Rowbottom  talking  to  him  half  an  hour  at  once ;  he  had  been  four  times 
up  to  his  house ;  Miss  Rowbottom  had  given  him  a  posy,  it's  true  he 
had  given  it  to  Mrs.  Windley  :  well  then,  most  wonderfullest  thing  of 
all  was  the  vicar  being  in  such  a  rage  with  him  in  the  vestry,  ordering 
him  out,  and  the  next  day  when  he  went  to  finish  his  job,  took  him  into 
the  vicarage,  and  shewed  him  every  picture  in  the  house ;  now  that  was 
a  thing  that  the  vicar  had  never  done  to  Mr.  Windley  himself,  although 
he  had  painted  a  sign  that  all  the  men  in  England  could  not  paint,  if 
they  all  tried  at  once  on  the  same  board. 

Mrs.  Windley  was  puzzled  and  bothered  and  dithered — she  said  so. 
Mr.  Windley  was  resolved  to  find  him  out. 

Every  man  and  lad  in  the  place  was  resolved  to  turn  him  out.     For 
if  Mr.  Bryant  Gow  had  not  succeeded  in  placing  the  bell  round  his  neck, 
it  would  be  strange  if  the  whole  of  the  shop  could  not. 
Well,  as  we  have  had  a  pretty  fair  stay  at  Fleigh,   suppose  we 
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accompany  Rowland  home,  and  see  how  things  get  on  tliere ;  and  as 
the  mernoon  is  heautiflQ,  the  reader  will  prohably  manifest  no  dis- 
content at  a  ten  miles*  walk  witli  our  youthful  hero,  and  particularly  as  it 
is  the  first  time  of  his  seeing  all  he  truly  loved  in  the  world,  after,  to 
him,  one  of  the  most  important  montlis  in  his  pilgrimage — the  first 
stepping  towards  the  business  he  had  to  learn,  and  by  which  to  live. 

Rowland  was  up  by  four  in  the  morning ;  his  singing  was  more  like 
crowing,  than  that  which  comes  under  the  denomination  of  an  agreeable 
warbling ;  his  arms  swang  about  as  if  he  had  no  feel  in  them ;  would 
his  mother  see  him  coming  from  the  garden  gate  7  would  she  come  and 
meet  him  ?  perhaps  with  Miss  Jane  and  Sarah ;  no,  if  she  came  to 
meet  him,  she  would  be  sure  to  come  alone ;  they  would  have  so  much, 
oh,  what  a  deal  to  say  to  each  other,  he  alone  had  enough  to  last  the 
entire  time  allowed  for  his  stay.  And  an  entire  new  suit  of  clothes  too ! 
It  was  a  most  awkward  tale  to  tell  how  he  got  them.  Well,  he  always 
had  told  her  all,  and  he  would,  must  tell  her  then.  So  at  one  o'clock 
Rowland  bolted  off,  putting  his  new  hat  on  his  head,  and  his  bran  new 
suit  in  a  bundle  under  his  arm.  As  soon  as  Rowland  had  got  through 
the  market,  bustle,  and  past  the  last  factory  of  Fleigh,  and  found  himself 
in  a  nice  ffreen  lane,  then  did  his  day  dreams  commence.  What  a  stranger 
he  should  be  at  Rinwick ;  what  staring  there  would  be  at  him  in 
church ;  what  mighty  contemplations  there  would  be  as  to  where  he 
had  been ;  the  wonderful  knowledge  he  must  have  attained  during  his 
sojourn.  With  what  contempt  he  should  visit  the  writing  and  gilding 
of  the  ten  commandments,  the  marbUng  of  the  altar;  nay,  he 
thought  he  knew  a  httle  more  of  oak  graining  than  the  ancient  pow- 
doors  did,  although  three  hundred  years  old,  and,  of  course,  must  have 
been  invented  before  oak  graining  was ;  still  he  could  tell  them  a  thing 
or  two.  Then  he  would  sniff  at  all  the  signs  in  and  about  Uinwick. 
Would  the  rector's  daughters'  eyes  ever  be  off  him  when  at  church  ? 
he  was  convinced  Marian's  would  not ;  wondered  if  she  would  ever  sit 
to  him  for  her  portrait,  of  course,  not  before  he  was,  at  least,  an 
associate  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  Whether  kings  and  emperors  would 
invite  him  to  their  courts  ;  or  should  he  become  either  a  great  poet  or 
statesman,  and  when  ennobled,  whether  or  not  there  was  auy  precedent 
for  giving  his  mother  a  title.  Whether  his  mother  would  be  living  until 
then ;  or  whether  Mr.  Windley*s  prophecy  would  ever  be  verified — and 
Rowland  made  a  dead  stop,  and  then  a  spring  as  if  some  fowler's  stray 
shot  had  struck  him,  when  he  thought  it  was  possible  she  might  get 
married  again !  and  then  he  ran  as  hard  as  he  could,  until  it  is  supposed 
the  speed,  together  with  loss  of  wind,  formed  arguments  in  favor  of  his 
mother's  cehbacy.  Then  Rowland  rested  himself  under  a  huge  sica- 
more,  and  listened  to  the  heavy  drops  of  rain  that  pattered  upon  the 
dark  green  leaves,  and  from  the  distant  bright  markings  in  the  heavens, 
lie  knew  that  they  must  fall  heavier  and  quicker  nearer  home.  And 
now  the  birds  begin  to  make  the  old  sicamore  a  merry  choir,  as  they 
see  the  storm  draw  in  his  wings,  and  light  upon  a  distant  hill.  Then 
the  sun  smiles  in  distant  patches  on  the  wide  landscape,  and  soon  every 
weeping  leaf  gUtters  liim  a  welcome:  all  nature  kisses  his  beams; 
and  what  gloometh  the  soul  of  the  cye-uplifled  youth  ?    are  all  his 
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bright  Sims  sombred  o'er,  even  as  the  newly  painted  skj  was  ? 

The  heavens  weep,  that  the  earth  may  g^den,  and  the  sonl  mxr 
dress  in  rosset,  that  her  holiday  attire  may  be  the  more  resplendent. 
Then  Rowland  thought  he  might  die, — die  long  before  his  first  aspira- 
tion met  with  welcome  from  the  world ;  to  droop,  and  drop,  and  lie 
there  for  erer ;  and  the  silver  tear  slowly  globules  from  his  dark  eyes, 
but  now  they  roll  apace,  and  stifled  gaspings,  with  broken  cries,  and 
then  a  heavy  heart  sob,  tell  that  more  fearful  bodings  chasm  his  way. 
Oh !  if  one  were  to  droop  before  him — die — to  feel  that  he  was  in  tins 
wide  large  world,  and  she  not :  seek  everywhere,  and  not  find  her. 
Oh !  he  must  think  no  more,  another  such  thoueht^  and  it  mi^t  be  his 
last.  But  might  he  live  to  cause  her  shame!  What,  and  disgrace 
himself?  Oh,  never!  and  Rowland  recovered  his  spirits:  yes,  but  he 
might  be  innocent,  and  shame  might  whip  him  past  his  mother's  door. 
He  had  read  of  such  horrors ;  nay,  no  one  could  doubt  that  ignominy, 
with  Ins  countless  mob,  had  often  yell^  his  youthful  victim  to  the 
gallows,  though  he  was  innocent  as  all,  save  one,  that  he  had  ever 
dragged  thither  before ;  and  the  pale-&ced  youth  dropped  upon  his 
knees :  and  agony  was  idealized. 

But  well  springs  the  bow  in  youth ;  soon  rise  the  trampled  flowers 
in  May ;  wounds  are  cured  with  mothers'  kisses,  when  we  ask  no  other 
aid ;  but  doctors  have  no  anodynes  for  grand-children's  kicks.  And  so- 
with  our  slender  traveller ;  the  noise  of  a  distant  carriage  not  only  sprang 
him  from  Ins  knees,  but  caused  him  to  wipe  them  ere  its  approach. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  he  did,  for  the  carriage  had  not  passed  bun  many 
yards  when  a  lady's  bonnet  popped  out ;  and  soon  the  two-horse  chariot 
came  to  a  stand.  The  instant  it  did  so,  a  waving  hand  was  seen,  and 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained  it  was  for  the  pedestrian  to  advance. 

Rowland  hastened  up,  and  was  astonished  to  fincT  it  contained  his 
patrons,  the  Dantskipps ;  that  is,  not  only  the  lady  and  gentleman  of 
that  name,  but  all  their  family,  save  the  young  lady  who,  we  have  seen, 
was  at  Lammerhed  boarding-school.  There  was  mutual  astonishment, 
but  Mr.  Dantskipp  immediately  jumped  out,  told  the  coachman  to  drive 
slowly  up  the  hill  they  were  approaching,  and  desired  Rowland  to  take 
his  arm,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  other's  bundle,  and  popping  it 
over  the  carriage  door. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  Mr.  Dantskipp  gave  a  short  look,  not 
without  a  long  fiu^,  at  Rowland,  and  afler  several  very  slow  but  solemn 
shakes  of  the  head,  said,  with  a  deeply  drawn  sigh,  "  I  tell  yo  whot, 
young  gentleman,  I  have  had  some  serious  questions  with  mysel,  as  to 
whether  th'  cure  was  not  a  good  deal  worse  than  th'  spoon-and-fork  attack, 
after  that  infernal  Irish  idiot  giving  Mrs.  Frigins,  th'  stifFest  woman 
in  Fleigh,  a  kiss !  and  almost  squeezing,  so  she  says,  th'  finger  ends  off 
of  my  Liverpool  broker's  wife,  th'  proudest  woman  in  that  proud  neigh- 
borhood. I  think  th'  quickest  way  of  puttin*  an  end  on  it,  would  be 
to  get  a  cotton-bag  rope,  tie  one  eend  to  th'  engine-beam,  and  th'  tother 
to  my  neck,  and  th'  first  few  strokes  of  th'  piston  would  soon  settle  me. 
There  was  two  ^Is  winked,  actually  winked  at  me,  last  Tuesday,  as  I 
walked  up  Market-street,  in  Manchester;  whilst  another  axed  me  if  she 
might  give  me  a  kiss ;  so  yo  see  it's  all  out,  even  theere,  about  Mrs. 
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Frigins  bein*  insulted  at  my  house,  as  th'  kiss  was  an  allosion  to  it ; 
and  I  fear  I  have  somewhat  more  direct  to  tell  yo  still,  dang  it,  I  dread 
that  th'  whole  of  th'  to&er  affoir  is  all  out.  Poor  Mrs.  Dantskipp  knows 
nothin'  abo«t  this,  but  hush,  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears  ;  yon  poor 
hoy,  as  yo  seen  sittin'  with  his  mother  yonder,  was  playin'  at  marbles^ 
with  a  nephew  of  the  Rowbottoms*,  a  lad  as  goes  to  the  same  school  as 
mine.  Tiiere  was  a  dispute  about  a  taw,  our  Joe  had  it  in  his  hand, 
and  I  heerd  th'  tother  say — will  swear  it ;  '  fork  that  out,  you  young 
SPOON,  or  Fll  giye  yo  some  rum  in  your  tea  /'  now,  if  yo  recollect,  or  at 
least  I  suppose  yo'd  hear  of  it,  that  infernal  Irishman  put  rum  into 
Mrs.  Frigms'  tea !  Oh !  oh !  it's  all  over,  I  fear.  Fork,  spoon,  and 
rum,  and  a  kiss  in  Market-street." 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  said  Rowland ;  "1*11  swear  it's  not,  if  it  had,  I 
should  have  known  of  it  in  fifty  ways.  Indeed,  I  know  it  is  not,  because 
I  have  had  my  ears  open  too,  without  the  fears  that  were  calculated  to 
delude  yours ;  so  make  yourself  happy.  As  to  the  a£Eair  of  Paddy's 
politeness,  now  mark, — " 

"Ton's  my  wife  gettm'  out,  she  thinks  perhaps  there  is  somethin' 
else  up  ;  when  people  have  once  done  wrong,  they're  ever  after  in  fear." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  she  is  coming,  for,  as  I  was  saying,  every  one,  so 
far  from  making  jeers  at  your  hospitality,  says  it  snews  that  you  have 
not  forgotten  your  origin  and  that  the  whole  did  you  great  credit ;  and 
as  to  the  salute  business,  they  say  it  served  such  a  piece  of  starch  quite 
right,  and  the  laugh  is  against  her,  and  not  you." 

" Dost  hear  that,  my  dear?"  demanded,  in  a  feeling  manner,  Mr* 
Dantskipp,  from  his  wife, 

"  Do  I  hear  ?  yes,  I  shotdd  think  so,  and  what's  moor,  I  perfectly 
agree  with  all  thoose  who  expressed  themsels  so  well.  How  could  we 
help  it  ?  Why  should  there  be  such  stuck-up  stuff  for  ?  Are  we  not 
all  th'  same  flesh  and  blood  ?     I  should  think  so." 

"Why,  ay,"  said  her  husband  ;  "that  is,  such  as  we  that  have  car- 
riages and  so  on,  are  of  th'  same  flesh  and  blood,  as  not  only  dukes  and 
loids,  but  th'  queen  hersel,  and  any  of  th'  royal  family,  but  not  of  th* 
same  flesh  and  blood  with  an  old  dirty  Irishman ;  one  as  chews  to- 
bacco, and  only  earns  about  eighteen  shillin'  a  wick — and,  indeed,  of  no 
low  people." 


"I  don't  know  that;  when  he's  dressed  up,  and  only  axed  to  a  cup 
of  tea,  a  time  and  away ;  so  long  as  he  was  at  our  table,  his  flesh  and 
blood  ou^ht  for  t'  be  respected.  See  how  he  handed  the  toast  and 
pikelets  r 

"Well,  it's  o'er,"  said  the  husband,  with  a  groan;  "I  suppose 
Bradshaw,  th'  misses  here,  tould  you  that  the  fork  and  spoon,  and  every 
thing  else  was  all  right ;  wee'n  a  letter  from  th'  school-mistress  to  that 
effect,  and  also  an  invitation  to  come  and  spend  to-morrow  with  her, 
and  go  and  hear  a  new  organ  at  their  church ;  so  that's  where  we  are 
off  to,  and  as  we  did  not  want  two  or  three  o'  th'  neighbors  to  know, 
we  are  takin'  this  round-about  way.  I  suppose  yo  are  goin'  home ;  we'll 
drive  yo  a  few  miles,  as  we  have  plenty  of  time  for  Lammerhed,  yet." 

Bowland  heartily  thanked  his  warm  friend,  and  all  three  made  for 
the  carriage,  and  were  just  going  to  open  the  door,  without  desiring 
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the  coachman  to  leaye  the  box  for  that  purpose,  when  Rowland  sprang 
back  almost  as  quickly  as  though  the  carriage  dog  had  not  only  sprung 
at  hun,  but  had  given  him  an  hydrophobia(»l  stare,  before  he  did  so. 

"  In  Heaven's  wonder,  Mester  Rowland,  whot  con  be  to  do  with  yo?" 
demanded  the  alarmed  Dantskipp,  just  as  he  was  seating  himself  on  the 
little  low  cushion ;  "  what  ? — " 

Rowland  beckoned  him  to  descend  again,  which  he  did,  with  a  bulky 
alacrity ;  Rowland  retired  a  few  paces  bel:dnd  the  coach ;  "  you  surely 
are  not  going  to  drive  that  vehicle  up  to  the  school  in  which  the  young 
lady  is  ?^' 

"Why?  why  not?  it*s  now  new  painted  and  lined — patent  axles — 
dang  it/' 

"  What,  have  a  crest  on  the  spoon  and  fork !  and  not  one  on  your 
carriage  ?  why  there  should  be  your  arms ;  instead  of  which,  you  have 
merely  an  heraldic  D. ;  this  would  satbfy  them  that  the  first  version  of 
tine  fork  and  spoon  was  the  right  one ;  don't  you  see  it  yourself?" 

"  I  do,  I  do  !  it  will  come  to  the  engme-beam  at  last  I  It's  well  said 
that  the  Lord  bveth  those  as  he  humbles,  and  if  he  does  not  love  me 
and  my  poor  wife  just  now — stop  the  carriage,"  bawled  Mr.  Dantskipp ; 
— "  at  least  he  ought  for  f  feel  for  us.  There  will  be  a  precious  row, 
just  now,  with  the  childer ;  promised  this  last  fortnit  for  t'  go  and  see 
their  poor  sister,  Eliza  Jane — I  shouldn't  wonder  if  there's  a  row  about 
that  some  day,  for  her  name  is  only  Jane,  but  her  mother  got  ashamed 
of  it,  and  so  would,  do  what  I  could,  stick  Eliza  before  it.  It  might 
be  all  found  out  for  sixpence — see  the  register. — '* 

"  Don't  be  precipitate,  my  dear  sir ;  drive  to  the  next  railway  statioi^ 
send  back  the  carnage,  so  rattle  off  that  way,  and  should  the  line  not 
go  near  the  school,  post-chaise  it  thither,  and  there  can  be  no  remarks 
respecting  your  famHy  arms.  Send  the  carriage  doors  to  our  place  on 
Monday,  and  I  will  put  them  on  ;  keep  the  carriage  up  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  take  it  out  as  if  they  had  always  been  there,  and  so  quietly 
introduce  them  to  the  world.' 

"  If  anything  can  save  me  from  an  old  cotton-bag  rope,  and  th'  en- 
gine-beam, it  will  be  yo,"  said  Mr.  Dantskipp,  shaking  Rowland,  affec- 
tionately, by  the  hand.  "  We'll  drive  oflF  to  th'  station,  and  I'll  tell  yo 
whot ;  jump  in  with  us,  and  make  one  o'  th*  party.  I  suppose  yo  have 
ffot  some  clothes  there  ?  do  come ;  I  should  feel  more  courage.  I  know 
now  to  eat  fish  with  a  fork,  and  when  to  use  my  knife ;  I  have  not  had 
time  exactly  to  show  it  th'  misses,  but  hoo's  goin'  to  prefer  soup,  so 
that'll  do ;  but,  dang  it,  jump  in.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  told  yo, 
but  our  Jane,  now  Eliza  Jane,  is  allowed  to  be  the  prettiest  girl  in  all 
England,  and  though  not  much  past  fourteen,  mind,  as  I  con  give  her 
a  hundred  thousand,  I  intend  her  for  a  lord  at  least.  Well,  will  vo 
come?  There  is  th'  new  organ;  a  crack  preacher  is  goin'  to  preach ; 
there  will  be  rare  doings.  I  am  told  th'  alehouses  has  been  preparing 
for  a  fortnit." 

"  My  dear  friend,  don't  you  see  the  great  impropriety  of  all  this  ;-^ 
if  this  were  discovered,  and  it  would  be,  all  Fleigh  might  begin  to  inves- 
tigate, beside  there  would  be  such  jealousy — I'll  not  say  where— but  as 
wishing  you  well,  not  on  any  account  would  I  accept  your  invitation." 
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Mr.  Dantskipp  persisted  a  good  deal,  but  Rowland  oyerruled  all  his 
reasonings  upon  the  subject— promised  to  do  the  arms  on  his  return, 
and  bade  them  "good  by." 

The  truth  is,  that  Rowland's  mind  was  in  such  a  feverish  state  re- 
specting home,  and  all  he  loved  there,  that  nothing  could  have  tempted 
him  to  depart  from  his  plan  of  seeing  it,  and  all  it  contained. 

And  now  Rowland's  spirits  became  as  exuberated  as  before  they  were 
depressed :  every  step  neared  home.  He  was  truly  sorry  for  the  morti- 
fication that  the  poor  Dantskipps  were  doomed  to  labor  under ;  but  for 
the  fun  of  him  he  could  not  help,  now  and  then,  breaking  out  into  little 
soliloquy  chuckles.  Then  Rowland  strides  away  like  a  prize  pedestrian ; 
now  smffs,  and  then  whistles,  and  beats  the  midges  off  with  his  bundle. 
At  last  he  comes  to  Oughton  ford,  and  there  the  water  is  out,  and  at 
least  two  hundred  yards  across  it.  Phew  I  He  ascertains  that  it  is  not 
more  than  a  yard  deep  or  so,  even  in  the  very  middle  of  the  stream, 
except  in  the  ditches  on  either  ^de  the  road,  and  there,  of  course,  it 
would  vary  from  a  yard  to  three ;  he  must  mind  and  keep  out  of  those, 

**  It  is  of  no  use  looking  at  it,  here  goes ;"  and  Rowland  took  off  hia 
trowsers,  stockings,  and  boots,  tied  them^  as  well  as  he  could  to  his 
bundle,  and  easily  patted  for  some  time  in  the  stream,  but  soon  got  to 
such  a  depth,  as  to  require  him  to  tuck  his  shirt  under  his  waistcoat, 
or  else  he  found  the  nether  part  of  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  when 
he  again  renewed  his  toilet.  The  middle  part  cost  him  more  sighs  than 
ever  CSupid  had  done,  for  it  was  very  cold,  or  so  it  seemed,  after  walking 
so  very  fast.  Soon  are  surmounted  impediments,  which  would  stop 
vacatoiy  school-boys  from  preparing,  waiting  parents.  Shall  bridges, 
thrown  down,  stay  the  far-travelled  lover,  when  his  anxious  mistress 
trembles  for  his  steps  7  What  shall  keep  Rowland  from  the  other  shore  7 
Nothing,  unless  a  young  lady  were  sitting  there ;  and  then  he  would 
certainly  like  to  dress  hunself,  if  practicable,  even  in  the  water.  Now 
this  history  must  relate  that  what  he  feared,  exactly  happened ;  nay, 
worse,  there  sat  a  young  lady,  and  so  far  from  even  turning  her  head, 
at  his  approach,  or  giving  him  time  to  re-dress  such  part  of  his  body  that 
now  stood  in  open  nudity,  she  said — 

"  I  have  been  watchin'  yo,  young  felly,  and  yo'  are  th'  very  chap  as 
I  want.  Roger,  here,  was  goin'  to  strip,  for  t*  carry  me  over,  but  I 
said  *  tak'  th'  time  a  bit,  yon's  a  yeauth  comin',  and  if  he's  a  decent 
body,  now  as  he's  stripped,  he'll  tak'  us  booth.'  What  dun  yo  say, 
young  mon  ?  I'll  give  yo  as  mony  plums  as  yo'U  eat,  if  yo  will  be  so 
civil." 

"  Well,  well,  but,"  said  the  young  man  who  sat  by  the  damsel's  side, 
and  whom  Rowland  took  to  be  her  brother,  "  wind,  wind  a  bit,  because 
if  yo  are  ^in'  to  carry  Miss  Nelly  and  me  over  too,  yo'll  find  it  a 
toughish  job,  as  hoo's  a  basket  of  plums,  and  I  have  two  of  butther,  so 
rest  a  bit ;  yo  seem  a  likely  chap  ;  not  as  fat  as  me,  but  clean  i'  th'  leg ; 
what  sort  of  a  wind  have  yo  got  7  con  yo  feight  any  7  yo  seem,  I  must 
say,  as  likely  a  lad  as  need  be,  and  I've  no  deaut  yo  con,  for  a  chap  of 
your  own  size  ;  tak'  a  plum  or  two  before  yo  starten  with  Nelly." 
"  Here,  and  shall  I  wipe  that  duck-meat  off  your  feet ;  I've  no  towel," 

continued  Nelly,  "  but  I  con  do  it  with  this,"  said  the  rosy-cheeked 

maiden,  rising  from  her  seat,  to  put  her  offer  into  execution. 
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*'  Pardon  me/*  said  Rowland,  popping  his  trowsers  before  him ;  '*  it 
will  wash  off,  if  I  am  to  be  fitvored  with  you  for  a  passenger  across 
the  stream/'  And  perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  sp^er  oonld 
hare  placed  his  garments  over  his  face,  as  well  as  the  green-marked  legs, 
for  Rowland  was  nerer  more  bothered  to  make  a  speech  in  his  life. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  halo,"  said  the  brother ;  **  and  if  erer  yon  should  be 
in  our  parts,  we  have  two  raspin*  orchards ;  yo'll  be  welcome  to  angrtbin' 
in  um ; — con  yo  swim  V* 

''  Anythin'  innm  ?  ay,  or  anythin'  i'  th'  house  either,  I  shooldlkope^'^ 
continued  the  maiden ;  **  but  if  yo're  thinkin'  yo  cannot  cany  me 
and  th'  plums — ^here  goes — I  must  be  at  Fleieh ;  it's  not  ih'  jmatm  I 
care  so  much  about,  but  I  want  four  yards  of  nbbin  fbrmynewMmnel; 
th'  flood  will  be  down  by  I'tc  getten  back,  so  what  don  ye  think?  Fve 
not  mich  to  strip,  yo  seen." 

Rowland  looked  at  her ;  she  was  really  beautiful,  and  die  was  redljr 
innocent,  whatever  the  prudish  reeuler  may  aver  to  the  contrarv.  Bow* 
land  saw  it;  slipped  on  his  trowsers,  left  his  bundle  in  the  yoong 
gentleman's  care,  and  got  the  beautiful  burden  upon  his  back»  But 
thoc^h  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  foorteen^ 
Bowbnd  soon  discovered  that  he  almost  had  as  much  as  he  could  well 
carry,  and  certainly  enough  in  either  arm  to  grasp. 

**  As  soon  as  we  eet  into  the  deep  part,  I'll  swim  the  baskety  'that 
will  make  it  some  lifter  for  yon/' 

Rowland  turned  round  his  head,  and  certainly  if  ever  bnddii^  lofe» 
liness  met  the  eye  of  mortal  man,  or,  at  all  events,  of  mortal  yonth^^it 
was  then.  A  face  almost  of  niddy  health,  too  plimip,  but*evidendT 
disposed  to  classical  propriety.  The  luxuriant  hair,  which  now  feU 
around  his  neck,  as  she  clung  to  her  basket,  might  be  a  little  too  flaxen^ 
but  then  she  was  so  young,  and,  oh  I  what  a  pair  of  lips  I  good  angels  ! 
never  was  there  such  a  pair ;  and  now  a  slip  of  Rowland's,  and  her 
cheek  comes  pat  beside  his ;  those  rosy  pouting  Hps  are  not  two  inches 
off  his,  and  say  what  power,  whether  presiding  over  evil  synods,  or  re- 
gulating amatory  lovers,  causes  the  rash  act?  some  naughty  Divinity 
must  have  done  it,  for  we  solemnly  aver,  that  Rowland  had  no  intention, 
nay,  when  he  had  done  it,  could  not  believe  that  he  had  that  much  in 
him— he  had  kissed  the  lips  of  the  sweet-breathing  maiden. 

The  fair  nymph  started  from  her  supposed  security,  and  sprang  from 
the  back  of  her  oetrayer,  and  would  have  fallen  into  the  now  shallow 
water;  Rowland  however  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and,*de^te  her 
struggles,  landed  her  in  safety. 

"  May  I  crave  a  thousand  pardons  ;  forgive  me,  or  I  will  never  see 
this  country  more.  What  could  have  caused  it  ?"  said  the  trembling 
fordsman  ;  "  whatever  could  ?"  and  he  looked  into  the  blushing  face  of 
the  agitated  damsel : — he  looked  and  saw  she  was  a  thousand  times 
handsomer  than  before ;  still  he  demanded  if  she  could  inform  him  why 
he  had  committed  an  act  that  would  embitter  the  rest  of  his  days. 

"  Good  by,  sir,  it  was  ungentlemanly ;"  and  the  maiden  wept.  Still 
she  received  gentle  support  from  the  supplicating  swain ;  but  she  wept, 
and  looked,  though  not  unkindly,  on  the  causer  of  this  sorrow; — 
«  good  by." 


•^». 

'>^. 
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*'  Oh,  but  say  you  pardon  me." 

«'Id— o." 

And  one  trembling  shake  of  the  hand,  and  again  Rowhmd  dashed 
into  the  water.  He  was  fsist  making  the  opposite  side,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  good-natured  countryman,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  met 
him  coming  wil£  all  his  m%ht.  He  had  not  time  either  to  strip  or 
anythmg  else,  but  was  making  his  way  through  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
with  the  lai^  butter-baskets,  both  of  which  were  transversely  strapned 
round  his  neck.  So  soon  as  he  met  the  returning  gallant,  he  ratner 
spluttered,  than  spoke,  the  following  address  to  him,  after  first  getting 
hold  of  the  youth  s  waistcoat  and  one  brace,  at  a  grasp. 

"  I  say,  my  young  felly,  did  yo  kiss  yon  young  woman,  as  yo  have 
just  put  down,  and  which  I  see  is  running  off,  and  leaving  my  plums  for 
me  to  carry  mysel  ?  answer  me,  because  I  seed  yo  do  it,  or  if  yo  sayn 
yo  didn't,  I'll  shake  yo,  and  if  yo  did,  I'll  drownd  yo.  Answer,  or 
here  goes." 

**  Why,  d'ye  think  I  did  not  deserve  a  kiss  for  what  I  did  ?  If  I  had 
a  dozen  sisters,  and  you  were  equally  courteous,  I  should  tell  them  every 
one  to  give  you  one,  let  alone  scold  you  for  taking  it." 

"Y-es,  yes.  Master  silvery-tongue;  I  have  only  eight  sisters,  and  yo 
may  kiss  um  all,  from  th*  biggest  to  th'  least,,  if  yo  did  nothin'  moor 
than  hand  um  o'er  a  slough  a-piece ;  but  yon  young  woman,  who  could 
talk  as  fine  as  yo  did  before  yo  coom  up,  is  another  thing.  I  bin 
ooortin'  her  all  th'  way  we  have  come  together,  hoo  carried  my  plums, 
and  I  was  just  thinkin?  which  would  be  a  nice  turn  i'  th'  road  to  give 
her  a  kiss  in,  and  yo  did  it  befoor  my  face ;  now  suffer  for  it !  I  shall 
stick  to  yo  until  I  get  yo  out  of  this  water,  and  then  I'll  break  as  mony 
boons  in  your  skin  as  will  make  yo  remember  cheeating  again :  come 
on — " 

"Oh,  ridiculous,  let  me  go." 

"Come  on  I  tell  thee." 

"  Don't  be  an  idiot,"  and  Rowland  gave  a  terrible  twist  to  loosen 
himself,  but  still  the  young  farmer  held  to.  "  Now  I  don't  wish  to 
upset  your  basket,  but  loose  me,  or  I'll  smash  this  in  your  face,"  and 
fiowland  lifted  up  a  pound  of  butter  out  of  the  basket  next  him. 

The  countryman  grew  savage,  and  made  a  spring  to  get  back  his 
property ;  Rowland  eluded  his  grasp,  slipped,  and  eot  hold  of  the  next 
basket  to  save  himself;  but  down  he  feU,  and  after  nim,  Roger,  baskets 
and  all.  Now  they  no  sooner  went  down,  but  the  butters  went  up, 
and  formed  themselves  into  little  fleets,  wbetiber  for  discovery  or  amuse- 
ment, the  (rod  who  superintended  the  battle  has  not  recorded ;  but  thi3 
much  information  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  secure,  that  no  sooner 
did  the  assailant  discover,  which  he  did  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  eyes 
open,  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  that  butter  would  swun,  float  he 
Imew  it  would  from  seeing  it  in  the  chum,  than  he  left  his  hold  upon 
Rowland,  to  get  one  upon  the  hunying,  unthinking  navigators.  Me 
certainly  took  up  a  number,  whilst  his  rival  did  the  same  thing  to  his 
heeb ;  but  three  of  the  wary  expbrers  were  too  knowing  either  to  obey 
threats,letters-of-maraue,  or  men-of-u^ar,  for  though  botk  warriors  tried  to 
delude  them,  they  maae  right  off  to  the  bridge,  and  then  got  into  the  flood. 
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And  the  next  morning  several  honest  villai^rs  were  hurrying  to 
church,  and  perceived  that  not  only  had  the  waters  been  out,  out  two 
noted  witches  also.  They  had  been  informed  of  injuries  done  to  cattle, 
chumings  spoiled,  and  me  like,  and  here  was  a  melancholy  proof  of 
these  terrible  creatures'  ferocity.  No  wondering  at  the  mishaps  of 
dauries,  when  butter  was  found  growing  upon  trees,  bushes,  and  sticking 
to  slices  of  bread  in  a  neighboring  cottage ;  a  disaster  that  had  not 
happened  there,  for  years  before. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 


*<  Curse  the  fool,"  said  Rowland,  shaking  himself,  "of  course,  I  have 
not  a  dry  thread ,  I  am  elad  I  did  salute  the  girl ;  I  wish  I  had  done 
it  a  score  of  times,  not  but  I  would  have  saved  the  goose  his  butter ; 
had  I  not  fortunately  got  loosed  when  we  were  both  down,  I  should 
have  been  drowned  ;  not  a  month  since  I  was  at  home,  and  have  had 
two  such  escapes :  to  be  in  such  a  pickle.  It*8  clear  I  am  not  to  die 
that  death,  and  she  is  not  his  sister  7  Kan  awa^  and  left  the  plums, 
well,  I  wish  I  liad  such  a — oh,  what  a  beautiful  sister  —I  don't  though, 
all  the  world  would  want  her— very  troublesome.  Whatever  am  I  to 
say  for  being  in  such  a  mess.  Not  a  month  older  than  I  was  when  last 
I  walked  past  these  chestnuts,  and  I  have  seen  surely  enough  to  occupy 
an  apprenticeship.  That  untoward  bumpkin,  I  had  no  notion  of  being 
drowned,  but  had  the  row  taken  place  out  of  the  water,  I  would  have 
made  him  more  cautious  in  his  customer  another  time.  It  will  break 
mamma's  heart  if  I  go  home  in  this  state.  I  have  it ;  I'll  call  at  the 
first  alehouse  I  come  to,  strip,  and  put  on  my  new  suit,  leave  these  until 
Monday — not  take  cold — and  all  will  be  right." 

This  was  a  happy  thought,  and  Rowland  smashed  away  rarely,  and 
soon  made  a  church,  and,  of  course,  the  other  place  he  sought  for.  A 
nice  snug  little  public  house  it  was,  with  a  most  singular  sign,  and  as 
some  few  of  our  readers  may  not  journey  that  way,  tney  may  not  deem 
a  description  obtrusive.  It  was  called  the  "  Deluge,"  but  the  artist  had 
intendea,  like  Mr.  Windley,  to  distinguish  himself,  and  so  had  not 
merely  painted  the  deluge,  but  the  earth  during  the  deluge,  as  it 
appeared  from  the  tnoon.  And  thus  he  had  done  it.  There  was  the 
earth  without  any  pedantic  oblateness,  but  round  as  the  artist's  com- 
passes could  make  it ;  it  was  about  a  six-inch  sphere.  The  ark  was 
there  of  course^  and  sailing  in  great  majesty,  (being  quite  as  long  as  the 
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diameter  of  the  earth's  circle)  amidst  tinrrents  of  rain,  hail^  and  the  most 
fierce  lightning,  with  barhed  points.  There  was  Noah's  fiunily  taking 
a  peep  ont  of  the  well  glazed  window,  as  well  as  heaps  of  qaadrapeds, 
and  one  camel  with  his  head  ont,  as  if  he  wanted  a  d^k,  and  the  dove 
was  going  to  an  olive  tree  that  was  growing  Inxoriantly  on  a  small 
hin  <^posite  the  ^obe.  The  donds,  round  our  nnhappj  sphere,  were 
dense  in  the  extreme ;  still  there  was  a  small  hole  in  one,  quite  large 
enou^  to  admit  a  few  lunar  beams,  and  a  peep  from  the  man  in  our 
great  satellite,  with  such  of  his  family  and  neighbors  to  whom  he 
thou^t  proper  to  point  out  the  instructive,  though  dreadful  lesson. 
There  he  vras,  and  might  be  known  by  his  bundle  of  sticks,  as  also 
were  his  family  and  friends ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  they  appeared 
to  shew  a  Tenr  proper  sympathy  for  their  neighbor's  fate,  for  some  had 
their  hands  thrown  up,  some  their  knees  thrown  down,  shewing  that  the 
limarians'  mode  of  devotion  is  something  like  our  own ;  then  some  were 
weeping,  whilst  some  were  putting  down  rope  ladders.  None,  however, 
had  touched  the  earth  at  that  time,  but  they  thus  shewed  the  kindness 
of  their  feelings  towards,  what  some  authors  have  called,  our  "  suffering 
progenitors.'* 

Tlie  whole  affair  was  wonderful,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  done  the 
inventor  lasting  credit ;  but  there  vras  a  mortifying  drawback  upon  his 
fame ;  he  had  been  obliged  to  send  to  Fleigh  for  some  lesser  genius  no 
donb^  but  probably  more  practical^  to  write  and  gild  the  letters  which 
described  the  effort,  also  the  landlord's  vocation.  The  unfortunate 
painter  had  been  reared  before  the  discovery  of  Sunday-schools,  and, 
consequently,  though  capable  of  so  faithM  a  delineation  as  the  one  we 
have  seen,  did  not  know  his  letters,  except  by  sight,  he  never  having 
been  taught  their  names. 

Bowland  rang  the  bottom  of  his  trowsers,  as  well  as  his  coat  sleeves, 
tails,  and  all  the  other  dripping  points  of  his  clothes,  previous  to  enter- 
ii^  the  newly  sanded  lobby ;  and  though  his  rage  had  helped  to  keep 
him  tolerably  warm,  yet  he  found  h^  teeth  begin  to  muiifest  some 
incKnation  to  hack,  as  he  asked  the  landlady  if  he  could  have  a  room  in 
which  he  might  change  his  clothes. 

The  good  lady  was  expeditious,  and  soon  put  him  into  a  little  apart- 
ment for  the  purpose  required.  Bowland  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  though  he  had  a  good  change  of  outer  garments,  there  was 
obvioosly  no  change  of  inner. 

The  landlady  probably  suspected  the  young  man's  dilemma,  but  being 
extremely  delicate,  womd  not  knock  at  the  door,  for  fear  her  new 
customer  might  half  open  it,  when  he  was  half  undressed ;  to  open  it 
heradf  was  out  of  question,  so  she  called  through  the  latch  hole,  that  if 
he  would  accept  the  loan  of  her  husband's  shirt,  untQ  his  own  could  be 
diied^  he  was  heartily  welcome  to  it.  He  was  as  heartily  glad  to  hear 
this,  as  he  found  he  might  as  well  have  idl  wet  on,  if  that  indispensable 
garment  had  notthe  chBl,  at  least,  taken  off  it.  The  same  delicacy  was 
obserred  in  handing  in  the  loan,  that  there  was  in  requesting  its  use. 
Hhe  l^dj  knocked,  Bowland  stood  at  the  back  of  the  door,  the  lady 
stood  exactly  opposite  to  him, — ^that,  is  the  one,  so  that  he  could  just 
re$A  the  laldb,  the  other,  so  that  sl^  could  exacUy  put  the  garment  to 
the  edge  of  the  door. 
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It  was  effected,  Rowland  got  the  shirt,  and  though  with  a  little 
difficulty,  he  had  still  less  to  get  into  it.  Well,  if  it  were  of  double  the 
proportions  of  the  one  taken  oflF,  it  was  at  least  very  white,  smelled  very 
sweetly,  was  dry,  and  had  three-quarters  of  a  yard  of  ruffle  to  it.  Now 
the  ruffle  was  as  long  again  as  the  little  looking-glass  that  hung  against 
the  small  quarried  window ;  but  Rowland,  knowing  something  of  the 
principles  of  refraction,  so  angled  the  mirror  that  he  could  not  only  see 
the  whole  of  the  huge  frill,  but  what  he  was  still  more  anxious  to  have 
a  peep  at,  that  part  of  his  body  which  was  above  the  well  starched 
collar.  It  had  certainly  sufiPered  no  deterioration,  that  is  if  his  judg- 
ment had  not ;  the  hair  was  as  glossy  and  as  ready  to  curly  as  it  was 
when  his  mother  dressed  it  last.  Rowland  was  satisfied,  as  we  may 
gather  from  a  few  remarks  with  which  he  privately  indulged  himself. 

^'  The  idea  of  a  bumpkin  wanting  to  carry  such  a  beautiful  creature  as 
that,  when  there  was  such  a  tempting  physiognomy  approximate  as  this 
— and  not  his  sister  !  so  it  would  seem,  humph !  why  now  I  think  on't 
her  hand  was  as  soft  and  as  white — but  hang  it  how  diffident  in  educa* 
tion,  and  yet  the  moody  dod  said  she  spoke  like  a  lady  before  my 
approach ;  but,  of  course,  he  might  easily  be  deceived.  And  now  for 
Mr.  Rowbottom's  present,  I  did  not  intend  to  put  them  on  until  tomor- 
row; as  to  that  kiss,  the  position  might  be  said  to  form  the  very 
romance  of  amenity—  very  excusable,  I  should  think,  and  as  I  may  never 
see  her  again,  asked  her  pardon ;  got  nearly  drowned, — I  don't  see  why 
I  should  keep  torturing  my  conscience  about  it.  Beautiftd  view  through 
this  window ;  surely  mese  trowsers  are  too  long ;  holo,  who  are  these 
coming  in  such  style,  a  van  full  at  all  events  :  by  George  it  is — ^it  is"-^ 
and  bang  opens  the  little  casement  window,  and  out  pops  the  head  that 
was  just  imagined  so  handsome,  and  out  it  bellows,  to  a  passing  vehide, 
— "  ma."  The  vehicle  stops,  and  all  within  it  look  up  to  the  Uttle 
public-house  window,  and  then  some  one  says,  "  save  us,  it  is  Rowland ! 
what  can  have  happened."  The  vehicle  is  slowly  turning  round ;  before 
it  does,  one  of  the  ladies,  probably  the  stoutest,  springs  out,  rushes  into 
the  Deluge,  and,  without  a  word,  makes  her  way  to  the  room  whence 
the  voice  had  come.  The  good  landlady  saw  something  of  this  singular 
transit,  and  ran  up  stairs  after.  We  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  good 
creature's  breeding  and  delicacy ;  we  have  seen  the  care  she  used  to  pre- 
vent any  sudden  shock  upon  her  own  sensibility,  and  the  propriety  that 
she  was  ever  anxious  should  characterize  her  establishment,  she  naturally 
ran  up  the  stairs,  seeing  a  stranger  do  so,  with  so  little  ceremony,  if  the 
lady  went  into  the  gentleman's  room,  it  could  never  be  deemed 
improper  for  her  to  have  a  peep.  The  door  was  open,  she  succeeded  in 
her  object  without  the  usual  difficulty  in  such  matters,  she  had  not  only 
got  a  peep,  but,  before  she  was  half  aware  of  it,  a  good  stare.  One  was 
enough !  she  was  staggered  to  the  old  oak  hand-raS,  and  then  with  its 
assistance,  as  wdl  as  ue  polished  oak  steps,  her  hands,  her  strong  arms^ 
her  tottering  knees,  and  good  broad  feet,  managed  to  m^ke  her  descent^ 
and  stagger  into  the  parlor,  in  which  were  now  entering  the  rest  of  the 
new  party ;  the  eood  lady  managed  to  twirl  to  the  chintz  covered  squab^ 
and  then  souse  sue  dropped  upon  it. 

*'  Wby>  whatever  is  to  do  ?"  demanded  the  entire  of  the  new  p«ty. 
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**  Oh,  oh,''  said  the  lady,  who  was  trying  to  fiiiiit»  but  could  not, 
same  as  we  may  hare  witnessed  in  sea-trips,  parties  su£Fering  under  a 
similar  difficult,  in  almost  a  similar  complamt.  (letting  it  over,  in 
both  cases,  is  generally  considered  the  best,  and  as  the  mention  of  fiit 
baoon  often  effects  the  last,  so,  in  the  former,  much  solicitation^  as  to 
the  caose  of  such  a  phenomenon,  generally  causes  its  removal. 

It  was  so  this  time,  but  not  all  at  once.  In  answer  to  sereral  ''what 
can  have  happened?"  the  good  lady  remarked — 

"Well,  Ihaye  been  a  sweetheart  myself;  I  have  had  four,  and  I  was 
riz  myseLT  to  seyeral  young  men  and  one  gentleman.  I  had  four  sisters 
as  had  sweethearts ;  my  mother  had  nine,  three  before  she  was  married, 
and  six  after,  of  course ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  first  three — that  is  when 
they  were  coortin^  my  mother ;  one  of  'em  I  did,  which  was  my  £ither. 
Well,  when  he  died,  I  knew  all  th'  tother.  We  haye  a  great  number 
of  sweethearts  comes  here,  both  male  and  female,  indeed,  for  that  mat- 
ter, they  eenerally  come  together — after  divine  sendee  of  a  Sunday 
evening  indeed,  they  come  straight  out  of  th'  church,  eat  apples  together. 


1  together,  just  when  I  had  served  'em,  or  just  I 
gooin'  in,  but  never  afore  my  face — even  got  married  together;  I 
have  seen  all  this,  and  may  be  a  bit  moor  now  and  then,  but  I  have 
seen  moor  impidence  between  two  sweethearts  this  day,  than  either  I 
ever  felt  or  seen  sin  I  was  capable  of  observing  such  work,  even  amongst 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  comes  here  sometimes,  and  we  must  mtSce 
allowance  for  them,  as  they  are  never  taught  modesty  when  they  are 
young. 

**  Well  I  say,  until  this  day,  I  never  saw  any  young  lady  jump  whop 
out  of  a  coach,  run  up  a  strange  body's  stairs,  bang  into  a  young  man's 
room,  he  not  half  dressed,  catdi  him  in  her  arms,  kiss  him  all  over,  and 
then  put  him  on  her  knee,  and  ditto  as  before." 

''  And  who  has  been  gidlty  of  all  this  ?"  demanded  the  driver  of  the 
d^ant  yehide,  who,  though  an  elderly  gentleman,  was  the  only  one  of 
the  party. 

"Why  yon  grand  lady  as  just  jumped  out  of  your  conveyance.  I 
seed  it !  My  husband  never  kissed  me  but  about  seven  times  afore  mar- 
riage, and  twice  sin';  and  one  was  when  I  had  my  two  hundred  pounds 
kft  me,  and  th'  tother  when  he  was  tipsy,  and  thought  it  was  Jane,  and 
I  threw  nine  pints  of  cold  water  over  him.  But  there  never  was  such 
work  in  the  'Deluge'  as  this  afoor " 

The  good  landlaojr  was  thus  running  on,  when  Rowland  and  his  mother 
came  down  stairs ;  mdeed  they  were  both  standing  at  the  door,  but  the 
worthy  censurist  was  so  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  orderly  doings 
at  the  Deluge,  that  she  did  not  see  or  hear  their  approach,  when  she 
did,  she  had  merely  time  to  utter  one  "  oh !"  and  avert  her  head. 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  smiled. 

"Oh,  fyl"  said  the  kndlady. 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  the  other,  in  certainly  very  sweet  sounds 
for  one  who  had  acted  so  improperly,  "  he  is  my  son." 

"What?"  demanded  the  other,  in  great  amazement,  "your— let  me 
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see,"  taming  Rowland  ronnd,  so  as  to  fix  him  beside  the  elegant 
claimant. 

'*  I  suppose  you  could  kiss  this  little  fellow/'  said  Mrs.  Bradshaw^ 
taking  up  a  rosy-cheeked  gentleman  who  then  entered,  "  if  he  were  to 
be  from  you  some  time/'  and  Mrs.  Bradshaw  kissed  him  twice. 

"  Oh>  my  dear  madam/'  said  the  deeply  affected  mother,  **  he  is,  he 
is  your  poor  half— he  was  half-drowned  boy,  I  can  see  he  is  your  son 
though,  bless  me !" 

**  And  it  was  for  your  goodness  and  humanity  that  I  came  in  here,  to 
tender  a  mother's  thanks — he  is  my  only  son — my  onl^  child /'  and 
the  mother  kissed  this  only  son  again,  not  but  Rowland  tried  to  dispense 
with  it,  as  he  was  most  anxious  to  shake  hands  with  all  around,  not 
forgetting  the  terribly  frightened  hostess. 

"Wel^  thank  the  Lord,"  said  the  last,  '' the  repitation  of  the  De- 
luge is  safe,  as  I  trust  eTerything  will  be  as  is  taken  from  the  bible.  It 
has  been  a  good  deal  called,  for  nothine  that  is  good,  but  is  sure  to  be 
attackted,  but  nobody  in  future  will  disbelieve,  if  we  con  get  s«ch  wit- 
nesses to  its  truth  as  theose  I  see  around  me/' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE    LANDLADY  S    BENEDICTION. 

Now  the  reason  of  this  unexpected  meeting  may  be  told  in  few  words. 
The  elderly  gentleman,  who  drove  the  party,  had  that  afternoon  brought 
his  two  little  wards  to  the  new  boarding-school,  which,  though  recently 
commenced,  had  obtained  considerable  reputation.  This  little,  though 
in  every  way,  neat  estabHshment,  was  presided  over  by  the  mother  of 
our  hero.  The  two  new  boarders  made  her  number  six.  These,  with 
some  good  yeomen's  daughters,  as  day  pupils,  bade  fair  to  make  the 
rising  establishment  a  prosperous  one.  Saturday  afternoon  was  a  holi- 
day with  the  day  scholars,  and  a  walking  afternoon  for  the  boarders, 
but  such  an  immense  addition,  as  the  one  we  have  recorded,  and 
Rowland's  expected  return,  caused  it  to  be  devoted  to  a  sort  of  party. 
Tea  was  ordered  on  a  proper  scale,  and  all  at  once,  the  guardian  of  tne 
new  scholars  proposed,  smce  his  horse  was  fresh,  to  drive  out  as  many 
of  the  ladies  as  the  vehicle  would  hold,  and  '*  go  to  meet  your  son, 
madam."  Oh,  this  was  the  venr  thing,  in  all  ways,  for  the  young 
ladies.  Their  poor  governess  could  scarcely  contain  her  delight ;  so  she, 
with  five  others,  loaded  the  body  part  of  wjd  vehicle,  whilst  the  seat  part 
was  properly  fiUed  by  the  driver  and  two  young  ladies  who  could  not. 
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Mr  did  not,  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  a  stand  inside.  It  was  during  a 
dashing  progress  of  six  miles  an  hour,  that  Rowland  saw  them  passing 
as  we  have  seen. 

When  the  landlady  withdrew^  all  parties  agreed  she  had  hehaved 
herself  in  a  very  feeling  and  very  proper  manner.  The  old  gentleman 
was  so  satisfied  of  this,  as  well  as  to  mid^e  their  entrance  welcome,  should 
they  ever  visit  the  Delu^  again,  that  he  ordered  in  a  howl  of  spiced 
wine,  as  they  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  to  the  academy  for  tea. 
Of  course  no  one  could  urge  an  objection  to  this,  though  all  protested 
they  could  not  touch  a  drop ;  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  said  he  did 
not  care  how  htde  they  touched,  so  that  they  sipped  a  good  deal. 

This  stroke  of  humor  put  the  company  into  one  roar  of  laughter. 
The  old  gentleman  followed  up  the  blow.  He  had  known,  during  his 
time,  many  young  ladies — ^nay,  many  who  could  not  eat  an  ounce  be- 
fore Tcry  mmdsome  young  gentlemen,  but  as  soon  as  the  company  had 
retired,  could  devour  whole  comers  of  loaves,  vrithout  the  usual  mcen- 
tires  of  butter  and  sugar ;  this  produced  louder  merriment  than  before. 

And  now  comes  the  smoking  wine,  vrith  some  gratuitous  sweet-cakes ; 
there  must  be  no  glasses — ^they  tell  tales — no,  fdl  must  sup  out  of  the 
large  bowl,  as  their  grandmothers  before  them  had ;  and  why  not  ?  so 
the  meny  old  jzentleman  handed  it  round. 

Well,  Mrs.  Bradshaw  would  not  form  an  exception  to  so  laudable,  and 
80  ancient  a  custom,  and  she  sipped  four  times,  or  rather  took,  so  the 
gallant  old  gentleman  said,  four  swallows. 

^'Now,''  said  he,  ''since  one  lady  has  taken  four  sips,  I  don't  care 
how  young  another  may  be,  she  shall  take  three.  I  do  not  want  you 
to  touch  it,  since  all  of  you  say  you  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  vnll 
do  the  touching,  but  every  one  three  gulps  a-piece." 

Then  there  was  a  tremendous  laugh,  by  all,  but  the  poor  creature 
whose  turn  it  was  to  be  first  put  through  the  fearful  ordeal. 

**  One,  two,  three !  Huzza.  Recollect,  my  dear,  you  have  not  broken 
TOUT  TOW ;  well,  love,  is  it  so  bad?"  and  the  young  lady  recovered  her 
bveath,  and  then  closed  her  Ups  twice,  looked  most  solemnly,  then 
dapped  her  hands,  and  shouted  out  "  excellent !" 

**  Oh,  what  a  girl  you  are  l" 

**  Now  Louisa ;  one !"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  One,"  said  all  the  ladies,  breathlessly ;  every  eye  strained  to  see  it 
was  a  fiiir  swallow. 

*' Two,"  continued  the  gentleman  ;  "three!  holo,  four,  five,  six! 
bring  in  the  water-engines  ;"  called  out  the  lusty  Ganymede,  ''  why  she 
has  scarcely  left  a  drop." 

Oh,  then  there  was  a  very  screech  of  laughter. 

WeU  now  all  the  ladies  have  drunk,  Rowland  and  all ;  then  comes 
their  waiter^s  turn.     He  takes  off  his  hat — shall  he  his  coat  ? 

"No,  no,  no." 

He  must  have  as  many  swallows,  surely,  as  Mrs.  Bradshaw. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  and  just  one  more  for  his  trouble,  or  nearly  so ; 
then  the  old  gentleman  prepares. 

It  ii  now  to  his  lips,  and  so  are  most  of  the  young  ladies,  to  see  fair 
I^y ;  he  makes  one  pull,  so  long  and  so  strong,  that  his  cheeks  arc 
ready  to  burst.     "  One." 
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**  Oh,  you  are  cheating !"  from  them  all. 

"Two." 

**  Oh,  what  shocking  cheating,  your  sups  are  too  large," 

'*  Are  they  ?  well  then,  we  ^oll  begin  again,  and  then  I  shall  be  able 
to  measure  mine  better  next  time." 

And  now  the  bowl  is  done,  and  merriment  is  at  the  highest.  They 
must  re-load,  with  an  extra  passenger.  The  worthy  and  discreet  land- 
lady assists.  Oh,  such  tumbling  in  and  out ;  now  sitting  on  a  seat, 
now  on  a  knee ;  all  standing ;  the  car  moves,  all  tumble — all  scream 
— all  laugh,  and  soon  they  are  all  off,  with  Rowland  in  the  middle. 

"  Good  by,"  said  the  curtsying  landlady.  "  God  bless  you,  pretty 
httle  creatures — well-bred  httle  loves — did  you  ever  see  such  a  happy 
lot  of  httle  beings  afoor ;  see,  and  I  declare  they  wave  their  httle  hand^ 
as  far  as  they  con  see  one — oh,  bless  your  pretty  httle  faces ;"  and  the 
landlady  waved  her  hand  too. 

And  why  not  say  with  the  good  hostess,  ^*  God  bless  you,  bless  yoa 
all  ?"  for  in  the  whole  range  of  our  speculations,  is  there,  can  there  be  so 
interestinga  contemplation  as  the  one  inspired  by  a  boardine-school  cluster 
of  httle  feminine  buds,  breaking  upon  your  sohtary  walk  i  Little  girls, 
already  far  from  the  fond  roof  &at  reared  them,  and,  save  the  one  that 
now  covers  their  studies,  some  may  have  no  other. 

Even  in  yon  httle  band  two  owe  its  blessings,  and  still  more — early 
education  and  moral  training,  to  the  good  man  who  has  just  given  sud^ 
mirth  to  their  hohday. 

Little  girls^  no  mother's  kiss ;  no  father  in  their  dreams ;  still  for 
them  midsummer  shall  have  its  hay-days,  and  Christmas  its  merry 
nights.  £ach  httle  friend  will  be  a  sister  during  term ;  and  share  her 
home,  her  joys,  and  fond  mamma,  when  Vacation  smiles  the  welcome 
news,  that  Term  is  dead,  and  she  must  reign. 

Little  girls,  with  coming  cares  and  shortening  years,  bright  and 
blessed  be  your  path,  long  and  loving  your  journey,  for  none  shall  be 
so  happy  as  the  one  ye  take.  Time  hath  no  frowns  for  schoolhood's 
days,  distance  no  prison  for  their  recollections.  Pain  is  blended  by  their 
soothings,  and  joy  sobers  when  she  feels  they  are  no  more. 

God  bless  you  all,  for  you  are  httle  girls  in  a  big  world. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    B0ABDIN6-SCH00L. 


Now,  the  small  academy  that  Mrs.  Bradshaw  had  the  honor  to  pre- 
side over,  had  been  one  for  nearly  half-a-century •    And  though  of  some 
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fepnte,  the  predecessor  of  its  present  conductor,  had  through  age  and 
competency,  suffered  it  much  to  decay  ;  not  hut  it  had  been  the  agree- 
able resort  of  the  most  respectable  yeomen  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  occasionally  dignified  with  a  fortnight's  stay  of  the  town  pupils* 
mothers,  and  grown-up  sisters,  as  well  as  sometimes  their  fathers  and 
grown-up  sisters'  beaus. 

The  good-will  which  Mrs.  Bradshaw  had  to  pay  to  the  deceased's 
executors  was  not  much  ;  but  to  the  neighborhood  was  perhaps  more, 
vntQ  a  little  known,  and  then,  nothing  could  be  more  convivial.     For, 
mdependently  of  the  new  proprietress'  suavity  and  lady-Uke  manner, 
she  was  admitted  by  all  to  be,  by  far,  the  handsomest  woman  within 
crow  flight  of  the  parish  rookery.     Some  say  the  rector  and  squire's 
wives  objected  to  some  points  in  this  widely-spread  theory ;  but  as  they 
were  nimble  to  combat  it  in  their  own  persons,  or  produce  refutations 
in  those  of  any  one  ebe,  why  the  doctnne  widened,  and,  perhaps  this 
little  opposition  added  that  permanency  which  theory  only  requires  to 
become  what  is  termed  knowledge. 
But  her  beauty  was  never  troublesome  to  herself,  so  to  others  could  not. 
That  the  new  mistress  was  polished  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  that 
die  was  travelled,  even  the  doctor's  wife  asseverated,  although,  she  had 
been  to  Cheltenham,  and  through  many  places  as  she  returned  home, 
and  intended  visitine  London  the  next  summer;   still  she  admitted, 
that  Mrs.  Bradshaw  had  evidently  seen  more  of  the  world  than  herself. 
That  she  was  well  educated,  the  testimony  of  the  exiseman  and  two 
dergymen  carried  conviction  even  to  the  rectory ;  nay,  conviction  could 
widk,  without  their  aid,  into  every  cottage  door,  the  moment  the  parish 
school  master,  his  wife,  and  usher  opposed  their  opinions.     The  great 
difficulty,  and  only  thing  likely  to  mar  the  accomplished  straneer's 
popularity,  was  the  singular  reserve  she  ever  manifested  in  everything 
that  related  to  her  early  life ;  from  no  clue  could  any  one  trace  information 
enough  to  point  a  single  question,  without  the  most  obvious  rudeness  ; 
and  she  had  such  skiU  at  a  parry,  and  such  unconsciousness  at  a  thrust. 
It  was  true,  but,  perhaps,  that  only  worked  up  the  enigma,  that  she 
seemed  to  have  no  curiosity  as  to  the  movements  of  her  neighbors, 
llieir  affairs  she  never  touched  upon,  their  wounds  she  did,  but  it  was 
with  a  feather  dipped  in  balm. 

Early,  she  was  with  her  pupils;  late,  with  her  domestic  arrangements. 
From  her  frugality  the  fooUsh  might  infer  poverty,  the  judicious  some 
secret  draw  upon  her  rescources.  Her  charities  were  active ;  for  though 
she  could  not  find  flannel  and  worsted,  she  could  knitting-needles  and 
leisure  hours,  and  her  pupils  had  to  devote  to  such  duties  equal  time 
with  their  church  catechism.  She  had  the  positiveness  of  a  mother 
dnrine  study  hours,  and  the  playfulness  of  an  elder  sister  so  soon  as  the 
school  door  was  closed. 

She  could  lead  a  romp  till  it  mazed,  and  impertinence  till  it  bashed. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  that  her  pupils  make  such  advancement,  when 
not  a  rustic  maiden  but  is  welcomed  to  her  advice. 

Now  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  who  are  fond  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  things,  that  some  such  being  as  the  one  we  are  contemplating,  must 
have  given  birth  to  the  now  popular  mode  of  education — a  boarding 
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school.  For  of  all  cares  that  were  eyer  imposed,  surely  those  of  tutoring 
the  youthful  female,  are  the  most  important.  It  may  require  prudence 
to  direct  us  in  the  trust  of  our  money ;  csutiim  in  that  of  our  Ures ; 
chariness  of  our  time  ere  we  take  a  wife ;  hut  these  in  one,  and  surely 
the  selection  of  another  home,  and  training  which  for  ever  make,  or 
quite  undo  the  mothers  of  our  generation,  paramounts  them  all. 

Hence  a  responsihility  that  cannot  be  tested  by  any  balance  sheet, 
save  the  one  where  Error  and  Death  may  be  the  &ial  auditors. 

In  consequence  of  so  many  kind  neighbors  coming  to  visit  Rowland, 
on  his  first  return  from  Fleigh,  together  with  visitors,  new  pupils,  and 
the  rest,  he  could  not  get  one  social  hour  from  his  mother ;  that  hoar 
of  all  so  dear  to  us  after  separation.  He  judged  from  the  hilarity  of 
his  beloved  parent,  that  she  had  prospered,  or  was  likely  to  do  so,  in 
his  absence.  Still  he  knew  the  terrible  difficulty  they  had  had  ui  getting 
all  that  was  necessaiy  for  his  mother's  new  vocation,  for  she  was  as 
young  at  her  duties  as  was  her  eldest  pupil.  She  was  not  only  in  a 
strange  place,  among  strange  friends,  but  had  a  new  trade  to  leam ; 
the  more  difficult,  perhaps,  as  she  had  never  learned  one  before. 

The  mother  was  as  anxious  as  the  son  to  inform,  and  to  know  all 
since  their  parting ;  and  for  this  purpose,  she  started  early  with  him 
on  his  road  to  Fleigh.  Much  was  said  no  doubt,  but  it  will  be  our 
business,  only  to  relate  such  as  is  of  importance  to  this  history,  knowing 
that  the  taste  of  our  readers  is  not  of  an  order  to  require  us  to  pry  into 
the  affairs  of  a  poor  mother  and  an  only  son. 

Rowland  had  however  to  account  for  his  new  clothes,  and  could  not 
but  shew  a  little  pride  at  the  great  amount  of  secrecy,  with  which  the 
discreet  people  of  Fleigh  had  already  entrusted  him. 

"  My  dear,  I  should  be  truly  unhappy  at  what  you  tell  me,  but  that 
I  am  sure  you  have  not  sought  these  tilings  ;  secrets  are  very  flattering 
to  young  people  ;  the  very  cunning  oflen  turn  them  into  advantages ; 
but  I  should  almost  fear,  in  those  I  love,  the  reversion  of  an  inordinate 
sum,  as  much  as  I  would  the  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  important 
secrets  ;  for  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  to  hate  those  whom  we  wroi^ 
how  can  we  love  those  who  have  the  power  to  injure  ourselves  f  It 
may  be  asked,  why  either  is  so  ?  but  it  is  a  question  that  should  be  put 
to  no  breast  but  our  own ;  as  it  would  only  discover  our  ignorance 
were  it  put  to  another.' ' 

"  1  want  no  secrets  save  those  of  my  business  and  such  as  wcnild 
make  a  man  of  me." 

"  Properly  said,  and  let  me  counsel  you,  dear  Rowland,  to  avoid 
them  ;  for  there  is  a  sort  of  evil  spirit  in  those  who  have  imposed  them 
upon  our  ears,  to  weary  us  with  our  faithfulness,  and  hke  children 
smashing  toys  to  see  what  is  inside,  they  sometimes  goad  us  to  disclo- 
sures, and  quarrels  arising  from  revealed  secrets,  never  end  ;  for  th^ 
are  told,  and  countered  ;  and  it  will  be  well  if  the  depositor  and  reci- 
pient are  not  both  brought  into  vulgar  coUision." 

"  Mamma,  I  want  no  secrets,  only  o — ne,"  and  Rowland  stopped, 
seized  his  mother's  hand,  put  his  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  looked  at 
her  tenderly  in  the  face.  "  I  am  now,  dear,  dear  mother,  at  an  age 
when  I  ought  to  know  more  of  myself.' 
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**My  son  !'*  said  the  mother^  turning  to  unusual  pallor. 

**  D09  do  not,  dear  mamma,  look  so;  think  not  that  a  thought,  even  in 
my  wonder  hours,  ever  tinged  your  honor.  No,  no,  I  Imow  I  am 
faonorahly  horn,  but  I  am  rising  to  a  man — I  will  be  one — ^but  do,  do 
tell  me  who  I  am,"  and  Rowland  then  threw  his  arms  around  his 
mother's  neck,  and  shook  more  than  the  beech  leaves  over  his  head. 

^'  Bless  you !  God  bless  you !  oh  what  a  terrible  question  from  the 
lq>s  you  have  suckled ;  and  more  terrible,  when  the  answer  must  be, 
*alas,  dear  son,  I  know  little  more  than  yourself ;'  a  Uttle — a  lit — ^tle 
time,  and  I  shall  be  better  prepared ;  but  of  one  thing  stake  thy  life, 
that  thou  art  honorably  bom — ^it  may  be  more — do  not  distract  me.  I 
have  sacrifited  all,  everything  for  my  child,  and  soon,  I  trust,  you 
shall  know  the  rest." 

**  Oh  dear,  dear  mother,  on  my  knees  pardon  me ;  I  know  it,  I  know. 
And,  oh  God !  enable  me  to  be  dutiful ;  this  I  pray ;  but,  mamma,  I 
dare  not,  I  cannot  leave  you,  for  it  has  haunted  me,  and  ever  must, 
unless  I  have  your  promise — ^you  must  make  it — and  I  will  with  all  my 
strength  wait  for  the  other ;  out  this — it  makes  me  shiver— -it  never 
crossed  my  mind — never  could  have  done,  but  through  an  expression 
whichj^ell  from  Mr.  Windley,  when  you  were  good  enough  to  take  me 
first  to  his  house." 

"  What  can  you  mean  V* 

**  He  said — oh  pardon  me — it  would  kill  me ;  but  he  said  I  should 
not  long  want  —want  another  father." 

**What,*'  cried  the  roused  mother,  ''how  could  he  or  any  one  dare — 
but  the  unmeaning  will  ever  foresee.  Though  to  answer  your  first,  was 
not  within  my  power,  this  is ;  to  you  one  word  is  enough — never !  I 
have  Uved  for  you— live  in  you :  I  would  rather  be  the  mother  of  great- 
ness, than  the  besought  of  princes.  Fear  nothing  in  your  mother,  save 
her  overweening  thirst  for  that  day—  the  day  of  your  elevation.  I  have 
only  one  chance  for  the  prize,  and  that  might  have  been  lost,  had  our 
fortunes  been  what  they  once  were.  Greatness  is  only  achieved  through 
difficulties ;  our  poverty  now,  throws  many  in  my  poor  boy's  way  ;  but 
he  who  would  run  quickly,  must  practice  up  a  hill ;  that  hill  is  before 
thee,  dear  Rowland  ;  let  a  mother's  love  be  thy  staff,  and  though  she  is 
not  able  to  give  thee  a  full  scrip,  yet  she  gives  thee  a  clean  one ;  and  she 
trusts,  has  furnished  thee  with  such  directions,  that  thou  wilt  need  no 
other  guide.  Firm  as  thy  foot,  be  the  coolness  of  thy  head  ;  nor  pant 
to  keep  up  with  him  who  rides;  for  should  he  lose  his  horse,  he 
may  not  walk  so  well ;  and  in  the  journey,  as  thou  fearest  nothing  above 
thee,  be  most  chary  in  thy  contempt ;  a  sheep  may  teach  thee  to  foot 
a  precipice,  a  goat  to  leap  a  chasm ;  ftr  there  is  a  mutuation  between 
the  great  and  the  httle,  that  the  young  do  not  see,  and  the  proud  will 
not  own. 

"To  offer  further  directions  might  suggest  an  inference  that  those 
from  thy  birth,  dear  son,  have  met  with  no  hstenings  ;  for  that  general 
who  always  requires  counsel,  would  do  well  to  doff  his  coat,  and  do  as 
travellers  in  sultry  days,  carry  it  under  his  arm,  or  change  it  for  the 
lighter  appointments  of  his  aide-de-camp.  Therefore  farewell,  and  re- 
member as  thou  walkest,  a  mother's  love,  hope  and  Ufe  journey  ^ith  thee*J 
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Rowland  had  not  lone  arriyed  at  his  master's^  when  he  perceiyed^ 
from  the  sulky  tone  of  the  foreman,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the  ap- 
prentices^ that  there  had  been  some  ill  feeling  aroused  against  him,  m 
nis  absence.  There  was  an  imperiousness  in  the  style  of  the  little  fore- 
man, as  well  as  a  "  wonderine  what  things  would  come  to,"  on  the 
part  of  the  others,  which  cleany  proyed  to  the  sagacious  new  apprentice^ 
that  eyerything  was  not  quite  in  its  place. 

''Oh,  Rowlan'  Bradshaw,  Eskire!  here  is  two  carriage  doors  as  is 
come  from  the  Lord  of  Dantskipp,  and  he  says  you  known  what  to  do 
with  urn.  Now  I  must  tell  you  what  I  shall  find  it  my  duty  to  do 
with  you,  young  man ;  if  you  go  and  take  orders,  either  without  my 
orders,  or  Mr.  Windley's  directions,  I  must  ordev  you  to  the  putty 
bench,  window-lead  machine,  or  perhaps  a  dose  of  boot  and  shoe 
cleaning.     Bryant  says  he*ll  stand  it  no  moor,  no  moor  would  I." 

"  No  moor  wonld  I,  if  I  were  a  Turk,"  said  Bowland. 

"  Come  sir,  let's  haye  no  heathenish  language.  Mr.  Robert  Row- 
bottom  was  here,  too,  axing  for  you,  and  that's  yex*d  th'  master,  and 
I  don't  wonder.  But  if  I  was  th'  misses,  I  would  make  you  drop  that 
fine  ruffle;  it's  nothing  else  as  makes  your  supariors — and  being  a 
stranger — ^to  enquire  and  make  such  a  fuss  about  you ;  but,  as  the 
master  said  this  morning,  '  what's  a  stranger  in  Lonoon.' " 

"  Well,  I  cannot  help  people  coming  to  enquire  about  me ;  if  it  be 
wrone  to  get  the  master  jobs,  why  I  haye  committed  another  error  just 
now,  in  passing  Tindletum-bangs ;  the  landlord  it  would  seem  knew  me ; 
called  me  into  the  '  Jolly  Sportsman,'  and  gaye  me  an  order  to  set  a 
large  target  made,  painted  with  a  bull's-eye  in  the  centre,  and  the 
usual  rings  round  it.  He  said  t/ou  would  know  all  about  it,  as  you 
were  a  crack  shot  yourself;  the  entrance  only  half-a-crown  a-piece ; 
eyen  the  second  prize  would  be  a  large  copper  tea-kettle,  to  be  filled 
with  rum,  and  eyery  one  that  entered  would  be  entitled  to  as  neat  a 
pull  as  he  could  make  through  the  spout,  that  is,  without  takmg  his 
breath," 

''Thedeyiir*  said  the  foreman,  rubbing  his  hands,  "and  he  said 
the  whole  management  of  the  job  was  to  be  left  to  me  ?" 

*'  Not  only  the  target — he  said  he  had  seen  a  nut-board  painted  by 
you,  and  that  satisfied  him  you  would  be  the  man." 

"  Yes,  and  I'll  proye  it  on  this  occasion ;  that  pulling  rum  through 
the  kettle  spout  is  brilliant.     It  will  cause  a  deal  of  innocent  mirth." 

"  Ay,  you  are  right  there.  He  said  that  ever  since  the  brilliant 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Swectloye  in  the  select  vestry,  respecting  the  re- 
viving the  breed  of  bull-dofj;s,  it  was  the  talk  of  everybody,  that  the 
days  of  honest,  manly,  and  truly  Fleigh-like  sports  were  not  far  ofif. 
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He  said  that  this  rifle-shooting,  sack-racings  and  two  or  three  more 
things  of  that  sort-- duck-swimming,  and  the  like,  were  only  a  pre- 
caraor>  and  that  hear  and  bull-haiting,  with  all  their  former  glories, 
would  soon  follow." 

'*  By  George,  that's  grand ;  where  will  be  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
then?  I  should  advise  master  to  get  paid  for  his  work,  as  soon  as  he 
con he's  here." 

**  Gk)od  momin',  Rowland — ^got  back — I  don't  exactly  understand 
this  sort  of  thing ;  here  comes  two  carriage  doors  from  Dantskipp's, 
wiUijust  a  *  Roland  will  know  what  to  do  with  'em.' " 

'' Wdl>  so  I  do,  I  was  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  were  to  put  the  family 
arms  on,  so  soon  as  the^  came  m>m  the  herald  office." 

••  Oh,"  said  the  molhfied  master. 

*'  Mr.  Dantskipp  said  he  supposed  you  were  the  only  man,  without 
sending  them  to  Manchester,  who  could  do  them.  I  told  him,  if  he 
should  not  see  you  first,  I  would  tell  you  all  about  it." 

**  Well,  but  what  are  you  strip^in'  for,  until  you  hare  had  somethin' 
to  eat  ?  eo  into  th'  kitchen — I  think  he's  not  been  making  too  much 
of  himsel'  after  all ;"  concluded  Mr.  Windley,  to  the  foreman,  after 
Rowland  had  obeyed  his  orders. 

**  Oh,  no,  he's  young,  but  I  think  we  may  make  somethin'  on  him  in 
time;  hayin'  but  one  mother,  and  beiue  too  much  to  school,  and 
leamin'  the  piano  and  drawing ;  it*s  enough  to  bother  any  lad  when  he 
goes  to  be  a  regular  painter — and  then  he's  spoilt  a  good  deal ;  he's 
80  touchy,  he's  like  a  cock  at  a  lookin'  glass,  he'd  strike  at  you  if  he 
cut  his  nngers  off ;  but,  still  I  think  he  knows  how  to  bemeen  hhnsel' 
to  his  superiors."  And  then  he  related  to  his  master  all  about  the 
copper  kettle  business.  ''  As  to  teUin'  a  he,"  continued  the  sagacious 
foreman  of  Mr.  Windley's  establishment,  *'  we  have  set  more  traps  for 
him  than  eyer  we  did  for  that  old  rat  I  but  with  less  success.  We 
couldn't  catch  either ;  but,  if  you  recollect,  sir,  we  did  nail  a  half  of 
one  of  his  legs,  one  time,  and  specimens  of  his  tail  and  ears,  at  others ; 
but  this  youth,  either  appears  to  smell  a  long  way  off,  or  else  he  under- 
stands th'  constructions  of  such  machines,  as  well  as  we ;  but  he's  not 
to  be  had." 

*'  Oh,  we  can  soon  break  him  off  that,  he's  perhaps  not  been  used  to 
It,  the  way  to  learn  him  to  lie  is  always  to  be  tellm'  him  he  must  not 
do  it,  but,  neyer  let  him  hear  anythin'  else ;  not  that  I  would  blame  the 
lad  for  telling  me  the  truth — nay,  I  would  break  his  neck  if  he  didn't, 
just  same  as  I  would  for  teilin'  it  to  th'  customers." 

"There's  Mr.  Dantskipp." 

"Ay,  so  there  is,  I'll  send  Rowland  in  to  him,  so  if  anything  goes 
wrong  it  will  be  his  own  fault — I  know  nothin'  about  heraldry ;  and 
you  &  yoursel'  so  that  you  can  catch  a  word  or  so." 

Mr.  Dantskipp  entered,  and,  of  course,  asked  for  the  head  of  the 
establisment,  but  being  told  he  was  out,  he  informed  the  foreman  of  the 
nature  of  his  errand,  which  was  no  other  than  to  give  directions  respect- 
ing the  carriage  doors.  Rowland  was  then  called  in,  and  the  other 
went  out.  Mr.  Dantskipp  shook  Mr.  Bradshaw  hardly  by  the  hand : 
and  when  he  thought  the  shop  was  clear,  asked  the  usual  questions  we 
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generally  do^  when  we  have  a  very  important  one  to  put^  or  a  difficult 
one  to  answer. 

'*  Well,  sir,  and  how  did  you  get  on  V*  ventured  Rowland,  when  he 
thought  the  other  was  sufficiently  prepared. 

*•  Get  on, — why  just  as  yo  advised,  and  when  we  got  there  found  that 
Eliza  Jane  was  gone  home,  or  at  least  a  young  lady,  a  friend  of  ours, 
was  taken  very  ill,  and  would  insist  of  hein'  carried  home,  and  takin' 
our  Jenny  with  her ;  this  was  planned ;  so  our  poor  child  rode  with 
her  friend,  within  about  live  miles  off  home ;  and  there  secretly  came  to 
her  aunt's,  about  a  mile  and  a-half  off  here,  and  sent  for  her  mother  or 
me,  as  th'  case  might  be ;  at  the  same  tune,  we  were  at  Lammerhed 
Green,  and  did  not  get  back  than  ten  at  night." 

**  But  why  did  the  young  lady  come  home  so  suddenly  V*  asked 
Rowland. 

**  "Why  ?  to  prevent  us  from  going  there ;  bless  her  sagacious  Kttle 
soul,  and  it  was  done  in  this  way.  The  mistress  axed  her  one  day,  when 
by  them  two  selves,  if  her  papa  had  the  same  coat  of  arms  upon  bis  car- 
riage as  he  had  upon  th'  new  fork  and  spoon  I 

"Now,  poor  Jenny  won't  tell  a  He  for  the  world — she's  no  occasion — 
like  her  poor  father  and  mother ;  we  are  obliged,  as  yo  known ;  but 
then,  as  I  say,  as  we  have  had  to  tell  vast  numbers,  to  make  her  and 
th'  tother  children  their  fortunes,  why,  then,  as  her  soul  is  safe,  hoc 
must  make  it  up  for  us,  by  doing  a  good  deal  of  praying,  sin'  we  do  th' 
workin',  and  is  obliged  to  do  all  th'  sinnin\  Well,  as  I  was  saying 
Jenny  wouldn't  tell  a  He,  so  just  said  she  had  never  paid  any  particular 
attention ;  but  as  her  mind  misgive  her  that  all  was  not  right,  she  was 
resolved  to  come  to  Fleigh,  to  prevent  us  going ;  or,  at  sJ^  events,  in 
our  chariot !  And  th'  poor  thing  would  have  walked  every  inch  of  th' 
neet,  to  keep  her  poor  parents  from  disgrace."  And  then  Mr.  Dant- 
skipp  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes ;  for  what  purpose,  the  reader, 
if  his  sympathies  are  as  accessible  as  another's,  wiU  readily  guess. 

"  How  very  fortunate  you  did  not  go  in  your  carriage." 

"  Fortinate  we  met  thee,  my  dear  lad,  because  her  comin'  would  not 
have  stopped  us  you  known,  if  yo  hadn't ;  yo  see  we  was  but  to  have 
gone  on  the  next  day ;  oh,  what  a  grand  mistake,  if  yo  had  not  told  us. 
Why,  if  th'  story  should  ever  have  got  wind,  I  might  have  bid  farewell 
to  th'  thoughts  of  ever  marrying  her  to  a  lord — unless  his  family  name 
was  Cottonr* 

**  Ha,  ha,  is  the  young  lady  at  home  now  ?" 

"  No,  no,  I  teU  yo  she's  at  her  aunt's.  I  wouldn't  that  any  one  in 
all  Fleigh  knew  but  yourself,  not  for  any — why,  we  had  to  hideoursel's 
at  th'  same  place  aU  yesterday,  because  we  did  not  want  any  body  to 
think  but  we  was  at  Lammerhed  all  day." 

**  WeU,  as  soon  as  your  arms  come  from  the  Heraldry  office,  I  will 
teU  Mr.  Windley  to  do  them,  straight,"  said  Rowland,  seeing  the  pry- 
ing foreman  enter — "  here,  take  this  chap  out,  to  look  at  a  broken  square 
of  glass  somewhere,"  continued  he,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Oh,  are  yo  the  foreman  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Dantskipp,  working  upon 
Rowland's  hint. 

"  Yes  sir,"  said  the  other. 
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'*  Pat  on  your  ooat»  and  follow  me— yo  manage  to  call  up  some  time 
to-day.'* 

Rowland  nodded,  bat  not  as  if  he  were  sleepy ;  and  scarcely  had  the 
large  fiictory-proprietor  and  little  glazier  gone  oat,  when  in  burst  Mr. 
Windley. 

^*  I  tell  yon  what  it  is,  my  yonng  conjoror,  there's  some  secret  goin' 
on  between  yon  and  old  Dantskipp,  an'  I'll  either  have  it  out,  or  out 
yo  go,  cme  o'th'  two." 

**  Oh,  no  secret,  I  assure — ^" 

**  He  has  sent  fliese  doors  here ;  thinkin'  I  shall  make  a  mull  of  'em, 
I  suppose,  and  so  then  get  up  a  laugh  at  me ;  or,  I  am  to  try  first,  and 
after  messin'  'em,  you  are  to  succeed  after,  because  you  can  draw  a 
bit;  or—" 

**  Mr.  Windley,  I  am  surprised,  a  gentleman  that  has  been  in  Lon- 
don two  yearsy  and  the  painter  of  a  sign  that  has  made  such  a  sen- 
sation!" 

**  Oh,  come,  no  butter,  young  man ;  every  one  in  th*  shop  says  you 
are  the  deepest  young  file  mat  ever  rasped  cold  iron ;  but  mind  you,  the 
foreman  will  perhaps  be  as  deep  as  yourself,  and  I'll  smash  the  sign  to 
tooth-picks,  before  I'll  be  continually  afraid  of  a  youth  like  you." 

**  Here  goes,"  thought  Rowland — "  (I  see  they  will  compel  me.) 
Why,  now  look  you — ^you  say  that  I  must  tell  everything." 

**  Ay — that  is,  about  any  body  but  myself." 

^  Well,  Mr.  Dantskipp  wants  to  pump  me  respecting  the  sign ;  he 
says  he  is  convinced  that  you  never  did  it,  but  got  somebody  in  London  ; 
or,  at  all  events,  some  assistance ;  he  thinks  it  incredible  that  any 
Fleigh-man  could  have  done  it,  and  he  wants  to  be  certain,  and  then  he 
says  if  ever  he  catches  you  at  the  White  Horse,  as  you  have  rigged  him 
a  good  deal,  he'll  not  only  do  that  to  you,  but  he'll  mast  and  spar  you, 
and  conclude  by  making  you  sail  out  of  the  bar  for  ever." 

''Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?  ha,  ha — and  so,  depend  upon  it,  he  wants  to 
put  me  to  th'  proof,  in  the  new  arms.  Thinks  I  shall  break  down — 
because  what  the  devil  can  he  want  with  arms.  Ha,  ha,  Rowland,  we 
must  manage  'em  between  us.  I  can  do  th'  gilding,  if  you  can  do  all 
th'  rest.  He  mentioned  nothin'  of  an  iron  oven — or—" 
•*Oh,  ridiculous." 

**  Ay,  then  the  fact  is,  that  Rowbottom  has  given  him  such  a  des- 
perate dressing  about  Pat  kissing  Mrs.  Frigins — that  he  wants  to  have 
a  rasp  at  us — ^ha,  ha — ^"  and  Mr.  Windley  again  invited  Rowland  into 
the  latchen,  and  was  in  the  manifest  enjoyment  of  the  very  best  spirits. 
Rowland  was  then  ordered  to  go  and  write  some  letters  over  a  small 
tailor's  shop. 

Now  it  seemed  actually  impossible  that  our  hero  could  proximate  to, 
or  with,  any  individual,  without  some  advice  being  wanted,  or  some 
secret  being  let  out.  We  have  seen  these  things  besetting  him  in  many 
places ;  and  it  would  seem,  the  little  tailor,  whose  sign  the  artist  was 
distinguishing,  was  resolved  to  place  Rowland  in  the  same  predicament 
that  the  Windley  s  and  Dantskipps  had  done  before ;  for  just  as  Rowland 
had  finished  the  required  performance,  and  was  about  to  retreat,  he  was 
very  civily  asked  into  the  small  establishment,  by  the  smirking  pro- 
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prietor,  Mr.  Peter  Ince,  who  would  insist  that  Rowland  should  partake 
of  some  allowance^  as  Mr.  Ince  was  pleased  to  say  the  job  was  so  ex- 
quisitely performed.  Rowland  wished  to  decline  it,  but  Mr.  Ince  would 
not  permit  him  to  say  nay.  They  had  not  been  many  minutes  seated, 
when  the  host  began  thus  ; — 

"  They  tellun  me,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  yo  are  about  th'  deepest  chap  as 
eyer  visited  these  parts  ;  or,  at  all  events,  for  these  last  hundred  years 
or  so.     Now  yo  see  I  got  to  be  seijeant  in  the  twenty-third,  so  you  may 
think  that  I  am  up  to  a  thing  or  so,  as  I  have  thirteen-pencc  a-4ay  pen- 
sion.    I  am  principal  tenor  i'th'  Fleigh  church  bell-ringing,  ana  tailor 
a  bit ;  but  I  think  since  Mr.  Sweetlove's  speech  i*th*  vestry,  I  have  hit 
upon  a  much  better  thing  than  any  of  'em  all,  if  the  Lord  wiUs  it, 
and  it  does  not  all  at  once  kick  up  too  much  of  a  row." 
''May  it  be  fair  to  ask  what  V*  looked  Rowland. 
"  Why,  to  be  straieht  forward,  that's  why  I  called  you  in ;  I  suppose 
you  are  aware  there  is  nothing  now  spoken  of  but  the  breed  of  bull- 
dogs ;  they  say  if  it  will  better  th'  condition  of  th*  poor,  every  man 
should  put  his  hand  to  the  tail.     Now  every  reform  is  not  worked  out 
at  once ; — first,  private  meetings,  and  then,  more  public  demonstrations. 
I  have  a  slap-up  shed  here,  and  being  a  pubUc  man,  both  as  one  of  th* 
best  bell-rin^rs  in  th'  country,  a  psalm-sineer — rather,  and  mending 
for  th*  principal  families,  I  thought — ^what  do  you  think  ? — of  having 
private  oear-baits !     Sixteen  bull-puppies  brought  into  this  neighbor- 
nood  within  this  last  fortnight ;  be  of  no  use — ^you  know — ^without  bears 
or  bulls.     Cannot  do  things,  as  I  say,  all  at  once.     Get  all  the  bloods ; 
they'll  come  miles  off  to  patronise.     I  don't  think  th'  Vicar  would  in- 
terfere,   even  if  it  come  to  his  ears,    because  it  would  vex  Doctor 
Frigins,  same  as  we  ring  th'  bells  for  th'  same  purpose — sure  to  pay 
well. 

"  Ton  my  honor,  but  this  is  the  stran^st  affair  I  ever  was  consulted 
upon  yet.  lou  really  must  excuse  an  opinion,  for,  in  truth,  I  cannot 
give  one." 

"  Well,  but  you  can  give  a  bit  of  advice,  about  a  very  serious  accident 
that  has  happened  to  me,  to  that  you  can  offer  no  objection." 

"  Certahuy  not,  if  it  be  a  subject  upon  which  my  advice  is  worth 
having." 

''Well,  I  think  so ;  you  must  know,  I  have  had  a  badger-bait  for 
some  time  back,  and  as  if  Satan  must  have  it,  just  as  I  am  expecting 
the  arrival  of  my  bear,  the  badger  dies,  winter  nights  coming  on. 
Mechanics'  Institute  going  to  open,  and  I  have  nothing  to  keep  up  my 
connexion  with,  I  think  I  could  do  it,"  said  the  old  sergeant  slily,  "but 
I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  the  right  thing,  my  wife  is  afraid  too,  that 
we  should  never  prosper  if  we  resorted  to  such  means  to  make  the 
filthy  lucre  of  gain ;  I  wish  to  do  all  that's  straight  forward,  if  I  don't 
leave  my  children  a  shillin',  we  should  not  set  them  a  bad  example,  as 
they're  young,  and  their  tender  minds,  like  window  lead,  if  once  bent, 
ana  nothing's  so  easy,  never  straightens  without  leaving  a  crimple; 
and,  though,  there's  a  good  deal  of  duplicity  taught  at  school,  I  shouldn't 
like  them  to  learn  any  here,  or  else,  if  you  think  it  honest,  I  know  a 
plan,  and  you  think  it  wouldn't  come  out,  would  enable  me  to  carry  on, 
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until  th'  bear  comes/'  and  then  the  sergeant  looked  knowingly  at  the  gen- 
tleman with  the  maul-stick  and  palette,  and  would  fill  him  another  glass. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  could  judge  of  the  hxmesty  of  the  thing." 

**  Why,  the  fact  is,  I  could  stuff  the  badger,  fasten  him  down  in  the 
box,  put  two  or  three  burnt  bones  in,  to  make  th'  dogs  run— eh?" 

**  Would  not  the  owners  be  too  cunning  ?" 

"  Tut,  tut,"  said  Peter,  eagerly,  "  you  never  seed  a  gentleman  bull- 
dog fancier  that  ever  knew  as  much  as  the  hanimal  himself;  th'  only 
difficulty  is  in  satisfying  th*  dogs,  mine  and  wife's  conscience,  and 
keeping  the  children  firom  letting  it  out — ** 

"The  badger r 

**  Bah !  the  secret  of  his  demise,  and  their  parent's  dishonesty, 
cunning  things  about  naughtiness  are  childer,  always." 

Rowland  looked  seriously,  it  certainly  was  a  feature  in  ethics  that 
he  had  not  met  with  amongst  his  classics ;  the  point  was  knotty ;  the 
character  for  shrewdness,  which  it  appeared  he  had  obtained  at  Fleigh, 
he  was  anxious  should  not  sufiper  in  the  eyes  of  the  ingenious  tailor;  on 
the  one  side  of  the  equation,  was  his  yerity,  on  the  other,  the  tailor, 
who  was  eyidently  working  in  jeopardy,  rather  than  in  algebra,  to  find 
the  unknown  quantity. 

'*  I  cannot  see  anything  dishonest,  if  both  dogs  and  proprietors  are 
satbfied ;  I  am  satisfied  as  to  the  fairness — '*  said  Rowland,  as  if  a  new 
thought  had  tickled  him,  "  but  should  not  the  badger  knock  about  a 
good  deal — scuffle  ?" 

"Heshould.*' 

**  And  scratch  his  opponents'  faces  ?" 

"  Chip  'em  a  bit." 

"  Ah  then.'' 

"  I  suppose  you  are  afraid  his  poor  effigy  would  not  do  all  that,  ha, 
ha ;  no,  but  a  good  spring  would  do  the  first,  and  a  few  sparrowbills, 
nicely  put  round  where  their  heads  have  to  move,  will  do  the  second, 
or  the  points  of  two  or  three  penknife-blades  will  help — ^make  *em  bleed, 
quite  as  well  as  th'  badger — ^better." 

"Cruel?" 

**  Phit,  they  don't  feel  it ;  besides,  do  you  think  their  owners  would 
pay  me  a  shilling  a  run,  and  common  spectators  sixpence  admission, 
if  th'  dogs  did  not  get  preciously  well  marked,  even  when  he  was  alive 
I  had  to  do  a  little  in  that  way.'^ 

*^  Well,  then,  candidly,  I  think  the  dead  badger  infinitely  more 
honest  than  the  other ;  there  can  but  be  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
aggressors ;  the  first  afiBedr  I  should  think  stupid  in  the  extreme,  but 
the  latter,  ha,  ha,  I  should  not  only  like  to  witness  myself,  but  I  am 
sure  two-thirds  of  the  philosophers  in  Europe  would." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  the  other  eagerly,  "  I  have  been  doing  it  now 
for  three  weeks,  but  I  have  marked  th'  dogs  rather  too  much  this  last 
night  or  two.  There  was  two  voung  'parsons,  I  believe  they  call  it 
rusticating,  firom  Oxford,  last  mght,  wanted  to  see  how  the  badger 
looked ;  £ev  said,  they  was  sure  he  must  be  desperately  marked,  when 
both  their  dogs  was  so  chiselled ;  indeed,  several  wants  to  see  him," 
concluded  Peter. 
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*'Tou  most  mind,"  said  Ms  adyiser,  ^'or  else  it  will  come  out,  and 
then—" 

*<  Never,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  triumphant  bang  upon  the  table, 
*'  it  will  never  come  out,  I  have  made  a  small  grating  at  tiie  top  of  lus 
box,  so  that  they  can  ail  see  him  bump  about." 

"Yes,  Peter,"  chimed  in  his  good  lady,  just  entering,  and  hearing 
the  last  part  of  her  husband's  remarks,  "I  say,  with  that  young 
gentleman,  it  toill  come  out." 

**  When  ?"  asked  the  other  a  little  contemptuously. 

**  At  the  last  day  of  judgment,"  said  the  wife  solemnly. 

"  Ay,  that's  the  divel,"  and  Mr.  Ince  dropped  his  head. 

"  When  the  trumpet  shall  sound  I  Peter  ?" 

"  Well,  now,  hold  thy  noise,  we  must  hope  it's  a  long  time  till  then, 
and  I  must  then  say,  it  was  all  through  Mr.  Sweetlove  and  my  bear 
not  coming  from  Congleton." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


MR.    EOWBOTTOM  S    NOTIONS    OF    THINGS. 


Our  hero  had  now  been  apprenticed  several  months,  and  the  indulgent 
reader  will  perceive  that  had  we  been  as  minute,  through  the  latter  part 
of  his  career,  as  we  were  in  the  earlier,  our  history  would  already  have 
arrived  at  a  length,  which  would  have  precluded  us  from  giving  that 
portion  of  it,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  of  more  importance.  For,  &ough 
much  bustling  incident  may  be  expected  to  have  befallen  him,  in  so  rife 
a  country  as  Flei^ ;  yet,  as  it  partook  so  much  of  the  character  of 
what  the  reader,  perhaps,  is  tired  with  already,  we  durst  not  intrude  it 
upon  his  notice,  suffice  it  that  Rowland  was  considered  to  have  made 
great  progress  in  his  profession,  and,  consequently  had  to  encounter 
much  rivfd-ship,  if  not  actual  enmity  itself.  We  shall,  however,  see 
that  he  had  a  pretty  fair  knack  of  stemming  the  most  virulent  of  its 
attacks,  and,  though  a  stranger,  he  was  looked  upon  by  some  of  the 
most  learned  in  Fleigh,  as  being  one  that  had  become  tolerably  erudite 
in  their  ways,  and  was  by  this  time  considered  as  being  amply  compe- 
tent to  take  care  of  hunself ;  for  Rowland  seemed  to  know  that  his 
power  lay  in  others'  weakness,  rather  than  in  his  own  strength. 

In  short,  it  was  considered  that  he  was  in  possession  of  half  the 
secrets  of,  at  least,  a  third  of  the  most  opulent  people  in  the  curious 
vicinity  of  his  apprenticeship.  He  was  alike  unaccused  of  wishing 
to  possess^  or  of  betraying  them,   but  some  way  or  other  he  had 
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iheiii,  and  the  general  prayer  of  the  ''third"  was,  that  he  might 
stick  to  them,  that  is,  severally,  but,  of  course,  to  let  their  neighbon' 
•lip,  as  they  would  their  greyhounds,  supposing  the  othera'  secrets 
were  liares* 

The  only  difficulty  was  this,  that  if  there  was  the  most  obtuse  ^npe 
■t  any  of  these  arcana,  there  would  be  some  sharp  queries  put  to  their 
mutual  recipient,  which  to  feelings  Uke  Rowland's  must,  without 
dwelling  upon  it,  be  very  unpleasant ;  should  one  arch  give  way,  the 
whole  conduit  might  fall,  and,  though  small  streams  make  a  riyer, 
Rowland  knew  that  it  was  held  by  Lowlandera  to  be  awkward  when  a 
river  made  its  way  into  a  small  stream. 

Small,  or  large,  Rowland  was  resolved  his  course  should  not  be 
puddled,  but  be  like  the  Uttle  brook  that  wound  round  his  native 
▼alley.  If  no  more,  it  should  be  this,  it  might  have  many  turns, 
and  never  be  a  river ;  no  stately  barge  might  float  upon  its  breast ; 
then,  no  mother's  teara  should  augment  its  waters,  for  her  one  son 
drowned.  If  not  so  deep  its  streams,  they  might  cool  the  weary 
traveller's  foot,  or  be  more  welcome  to  his  thin  Ups. 

And;  though  bridge,  and  wharf,  and  laden  warenouse,  ^ve  river  pride, 
might  not  the  other  have  dreaming  banks,  where  flowers  grow,  wud  as 
youthful  fancies,  where  the  ripphng  watere  mirroring  their  blushes^ 
flow  on,  easily  as  hb  limbs'  repose. 

In  such  a  place  Rowland  had  too  early  learned  a  lesson,  a  wild,  an 
undefined  one,  but  one  that  bore  upon  his  life ;  he  had  learned  that 
mighty  Perseverance,  without  his  chance,  may  like  the  good  ploughman, 
device  his  Airrows  well,  but  may  have  bad  seed,  or  no  spring.  So  Rowland 
had  often  placed  in  the  middle  of  this  sacred  stream,  the  neat  and 
buoyant  boat,  side  by  side  of  the  churUsh  log.  Fairly  they  are  placed, 
and  off  they  go,  and  joyous  plaudits  ur^  on  the  fleet  and  distancing 
model  of  symmetry  called  genius,  whilst  the  merry  jeen,  taunt  duU 
CHAKCK,  through  his  dundering  course.  The  race  is  too  easy,  even 
for  the  speculative  to  watch  its  goal.  But,  stay,  what  does  oenius? 
she's  eddying  from  her  course,  her  success  is  safe ;  still  the  other  is 
working  on,  and  though  her  stem  is  first,  she's  making  way.  Ah, 
Gknitjs  sees  her  approach,  and  leaves  the  kisses  of  yon  rosy  fox-slove, 
to  fly  to  the  glowing  prize.  She  must  avoid  yon  Uttle  Scylla,  and  she 
will  rather  rest  upon  yon  eddy,  to  shew  her  seamanship,  than  fear 
the  fate  of  Ulysses'  bark ;  and  Scylla  she  avoids,  and  the  eddy  she 
almost  jumps,  whilst  the  other's  prow  gets  banged,  and  now,  in  mazing 
twirls,  half  gives  up  the  race,  and  only  waits  an  harbor,  then  rest  in 
sullen  laziness.  Genius  too,  rests,  but  it  is  to  wonder  at  his  speed, 
and  view  the  thousand  glories  that  now  bunt  to  his  tranced  view ;  not 
a  flower  but  what  smiles  success  ;  every  throat  in  yon  shrill  choir  war- 
bles his  praise.  His  soul  dances,  yet  will  he  on  to  the  goal ;  but  a 
pendant  willow,  that  sips  rather  than  weeps  into  the  clear  watera,  tan- 
gles, in  sweet  dalUance,  his  further  stay ;  a  eentle  Calypso. 

Once  more  his  rival  is  forced  to  the  ultimity  of  his  career,  and  with 
trochilic  progress,  wanders  on  the  chase.  Genius  sees  his  approach, 
and  then  a  thousand  struggles  for  the  race.  No,  like  the  ny,  he  is 
only  more  enwebbed;   when,   bluntly,  and  full  of  surly  pride,  rude 
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Chance  rolls  on ;  asks  what  Genius  means,  and  &r  outstrips  the 
goal. 

Rowland  was  midst  these  gentle  musings,  when  a  smart  rap  at  the 
door,  told  him  that  he  had  an  appointment  to  fulfil,  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  to  assist  in  the  rites,  was  probably  at  the  door ;  nor 
was  he  mistaken ;  for  on  opening  it,  he  discovered  his  early  fHend, 
Mr.  Bowbottom,  sitting  in  a  most  elegant  vehicle.  There  was  a  vacant 
seat  beside  him,  and  one  behind ;  the  first  was  intended  for  our  hero, 
the  second  probably  for  the  top-booted  gentleman,  who  had  just  knocked 
at  the  door. 

"Well,  areyour^o^y,  Rowland?" 
"Yes  sir.*' 

"  I  should,  think  so,  for  your  eyes  look  as  if  they  were  going  to  fire** 
"  They  always  looked  so,**  returned  Rowland,  with  a  smile,  "when 
ihey  are  going  to  water** 

"  Bravo  I    What,  are  you  infected  too  ?    How's  your  mistress  V* 
"My  master's  is  well — she's  here  sir." 

"  How  do  you  do.  Mister  Robert  V*  said  the  last-mentioned  lady,  in 
a  very  fine  small  tone,  whilst  rubbing  her  hands  and  four  rings,  with 
the  appendix  of  a  small  curtsy.     "  I  hope  your  sister  is  well." 
"  She's  as  deep  as  (me,  Mrs.  Windley." 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Rowbottom.  Rowland,  you  will  want  your  pocket-hand- 
kercher,"  said  the  lady,  beckoning  him  to  follow  her.  "  Here  Rowland, 
you  will  find  my  poor  tender  babby  without  one  mother  in  the  world,  if 
1  thought,  when  you  were  riding  with  that  terrible  gentleman,  you  said 
anythin'  about  my  misfortin  of  my  hair.  Yo  known  it's  growm'  now, 
beautiful ;  and  a  fortin-teller — that  is,  he's  partly  that,  and  a  herb- 
doctor,  says  that  he  should  not  wonder,  if  I  will  take  his  five-shilling 
gill-bottle  of  balsam — one  every  other  day — that  I  have  two  as  nice 
and  as  white  peggies,  in  the  place  of  those  with  gold  clasps,  as  ever 
sprang  in  a  innocent  babby's  mouth ;  so  Rowland,  in  time,  I  may  be 
able  to  shew  my  teeth,  even  to  yo." 

Rowland  told  her  he  was  actually  shocked,  to  find  she  could,  for  a 
moment,  suppose  him  capable  of  conduct,  that  even  a  young  gentleman 
studying  for  the  hulks  would  be  ashamed  of,  and  be^ed  of  her  never 
to  dream  of  such  a  thing  again,  as  his  telling.  Rowland  soon  got  seated 
beside  the  elegant  driver,  and  away  they  rattled.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  the  coachman  was  asked,  by  the  new  fare,  if  they 
were  in  the  right  way  for  Hescott  Park. 

"No,"  said  the  other,  '"the  fact  is,  I  am  more  anxious  to  see  how 
Joe  Styrrup  gets  on  at  Frescoth  petty  sessions,  than  I  am  to  see  Lord 
Wandly.  If  we  have  not  time  to  get  to  Hescott  to-day — ^but  I  think 
we  shall ;  or  else  we  can  on  Friday.  Now  mark,  if  his  lordship  should 
be  in  one  of  his  amiable  moods,  he  may  talk  a  good  deal,  and  you  be 
on  the  look-out ;  for,  like  all  designing  men,  he's  ever  scenting ;  and 
though  he  knows  he  has  it  not,  there  is  not  a  man  alive  more  anxious 
for  popularity.  He'll  make  you  into  a  barometer,  to  ascertain  the 
political  and  popular  pressure  of  Fleigh.  He  will  not  try  it  upon  me — 
nothing  but  art — ^and  his  new  principles  of  draining.  He  puts  his 
questions  as  hawks  do  their  claws  upon  little  unthinking  birds'  necks — 
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generally  before  any  one  is  aware.  He  suspects  I  donH  like  him,  and 
before  this  we  should  have  had  a  row  about  yon  stream  that  supplies 
our  upper  works,  but  for  the  old  lord,  who,  diough  he  has  ceded  every 
thing  to  him — being  self'^superannuated — still,  as  my  father  and  he  were 
great  friends,  the  oUier  scarcely  likes  to  begin ;  else  I  am  sure  he  would, 
simply  because  it  would  throw  ns  and  others  to  terrible  inconvenience, 
and  do  himself  no  good.  The  voters  of  our  neighborhood  have  not 
pleased  him  o£  late." 

*'  Indeed,  sir !  I  thought  that  nearly  all  had  recorded  their  votes  on 
the  interest  he  now  advocates." 

'*  Ay,  that  is  true ;  and  he  would  never  have  been  made  Prince  Re- 
gent of  Hcdcott,  if  he  had  not  gone  on  the  other  side,  as  his  father  is 
so  decided  a  liberal,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  he  hates  both  of  us, 
because  he  knows  that  we  are  aware  it  ill  suits  with  his  own  secret 
opinion.  Well,  but  before  we  see  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Ilescotts,  we 
shall  have  a  far  more  interesting  scene ;  one,  if  it  does  not  afford  much 
instruction,  I'll  pound  the  amusement,  and  probably  there  will  be  a  lit- 
tle of  both.  Indeed  it  is  seldom  otherwise  to  a  philosophic  cranium. 
Tou  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  purity  of  the  justices  of 
petty  sessions,  and  don't  get  it  into  your  head  that  they  are  worse  here 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  beside  ;  nothing  more  absurd.  Why 
is  a  lot  of  country,  and  for  the  most  part  grossly  illiterate  fellows,  so 
amdous  to  be  on  the  commission  ?  Young  men  may  do  it  for  pride, 
never  old  ones ;  it  b  either  for  interest,  or  to  indulge  in  right  good  old 
men's  passions — tyranny,  selfishness,  and  power ;  for  since  most  of  their 
other  passions  are  tame,  or  altogether  evanescent,  these  get  tolerably 
clawish,  and  like  to  work  upon  those  whose  foUies,  once  like  their  own, 
are  now  in  the  meridian. 

"  K  I  mistake  not,  all  this  you  will  see  in  full  glow  at  Frescoth : 
thistle-down  blown  by  every  wind  in  the  compass ;  for  I  hear  that  old 
Gibbon  has  been  retained  ror  the  defence— -an  old  attorney  they  have 
fetched  twenty  miles ;  one  who  entertains  a  deadly  hate  to  old  Colonel 
Dillon,  the  chairman,  and  who  intends  to  tell  him  what  old  Gibbon  calls 
his  mind.  The  charge,  as  I  am  told,  is  against  Styrrup  and  two  more 
of  our  Fleigh  youth,  for  kicking  up  a  row  in  the  vicinity  of  Frescoth, 
kissmg  the  landlady  of  the  JoUy  Sportsman,  a  general  smash^  and 
striking  the  local  constables,  whilst  in  the  exercise  of  their  lawful  trun- 
checms.  Ifs  well  I  was  not  there,  as  now,  under  this  improved  system 
of  sending  down  reporters  to  such  seats  of  judicature  as  the  one  of 
Frescoth,  not  a  piece  of  local  foolery  but  stands  a  chance  of  going  the 
round  of  every  wire-drawn  sheet  in  the  kingdom,  for  it  is  much  easier 
to  get  a  column  a-piece  devoted  to  such  trash,  than  it  would  be  to  get 
a  paragraph  of  three  lines,  announcing  the  best  written  book  in  the 
kingdom.  And  then  philosophers  complain  of  novelists  not  shewing 
Inaa  in  his  greatness,  in  his  glory — who  the  devil  would  read  it,  when 
we  see  with  what  greediness  he  is  read  of  in  his  littleness — ^in  his  Hasti- 
ness ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  chronicles  would  devote  so  much 
space  to  the  record,  if  there  were  not  hungry  readers. 

"  It's  a  melancholy  truth,  but  it  seems  that  a  war  is  the  only  thing, 
not  only  for  clearing  away  tyranny,  and  rehgious  craftiness  of  all  sorts, 
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but  to  sweeten  the  atmo^here  of  this  morbid  pestiknee ;  to  give  vigor 
and  fttgnality  to  our  authors ;  more  suiewy  em^Jojmcot  to  oar  joolli^ 
md  a  worthier  appreciation  of  letters ;  for  these  thmgs  ever  havi^  and 
hy  necessity  ever  most  floorish  most,  when  mankind's  iean  aie  their 
stimdantSy  and  aD  they  look  for  in  amusement  are  their  cares. 

''For,  eerteSyletters^  and  stnmge  to  say^the  artSy  have  ahn^  flooriahed 
mosty  dnring,  or  on  the  ocmdnsion  of  a  war ;  and  stranger  still,  oftea 
after  the  most  dire  of  aD — civil  strife — as  oor  own  history  (withooi  re- 
ferring to  andenty  afoolirii  practice  as  weare  akme)  shews.  Man  must 
have  incentives  to  wisdom ;  and  feeding  him  well,  and  sending  hira  to 
extrsvaoant  seats  of  karmn^  assuredly  are  not  the  way  to  give  them. 
Henoe^  lads  Inroogfat  up  on  mountains,  crusts^  and  oatmeal  desserts^  he- 
come  the  strongest  men,  and,  perforce,  the  sturdiest  thinkers ;  it  is  in 
war  that  these  are  wanted,  in  both  capacities.  They  give  musde  to  a 
phalanx,  and  fierce  knowledge,  for  that  is  what  is  required,  to  a  oounciL 

**  But  the  use  of  thdr  hands  is  ever  applauded  before  that  of  their 
heads ;  or  else  surely  that  man  who  by  an  act  of  either  judicioos  for- 
bearance, or  of  sound  diplomacy,  averts  national  bloodsheds,  ought  to  be 
honored  more  than  he  who  shews  skill  in  their  murderous  contests.  Is 
it  so  ?  Oh,  no.  The  general  who  succeeds  in  the  first  and  saves  the 
latter,  is  dvilly  mentioned,  and  tritely  spoken  of;  but  should  he  bun^ 
in  the  first,  ay,  and  bungle  in  the  last,  so  that  he  win,  or  that  the  other 
general,  bdng  a  greater  bungler  still,  loses — why  then,  no  matter  if  it 
be  his  first  battle — a  peerage,  a  ribbon,  and  a  levee  lionshqp  aviaits 
him — supposing,  of  course,  the  bleeding  on  both  sides  has  been  copious— 
and  the  destruction  glorious. 

'*  Now  it  would  seem  that  military  sdenoe  differs  in  the  acquirement 
from  every  other ;  for  as  war  is  procrastinated,  and  its  professors  really 
begin  to  know  something  about  it,  its  honors  diminish ;  so  tyros  in 
ehess  ever  shout  more  vdien  a  victory  has  been  obtained  over  the  village 
schoolmaster,  than  vdien  they  have  suooessfolly  coped  finr  the  honor  of 
a  kingdom,  amidst  the  meridiim  of  its  professors.  Juvenile  philosophers^ 
when  in  the  profound  labyrinth  of  one  of  the  first  rules  in  arithmetio— 
subtraction,  are  told  that  aD  may  be  cleared  awi^  by  adding  the  figure 
with  which  th^  subtract  to  the  remainder,  and  if  these  agree  with  the 
whole;,  it  is  caUed  proof.  Now  this  simple  rule  wiD  not  satisfy  the 
leaders  of  arms,  for  not  only  they,  but  their  gazettes,  assert  that  th^ 
sobtract  with  a  voy  few,  have  an  enormous  remamder,  and  that,  as  to 
adding  up,  with  their  prisoners,  they  have  undoubtedly  more  than  when 
they  b^un— both  ndes  say  so--of  course  the  adverse  slau^iter  has 
been  enormous ;  both  say  so ;  both  win ;  whidi  is  the  proof! — that  it 
is  the  most  bambooding  of  aU  the  Inkier  walks  in  vdiat  we  are  assured 
to  be  sdence." 

"Well,  that  has  ever  been  my  opimon." 

**  And  mind  you,  Bowland,  never  be  satisfied  with  what  are  called 
demonstrations^  unless  you  can  &sten  a  httie  of  your  ovm  understanding 
upon  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  yon  are  to  reject  aU  you  cannot 
comprehend ;  for  instance,  if  you  were  to  see  a  most  oomphcated  shaid- 
loom,  and  shown  one  of  its  performances,  don't,  because  you  cannot 
diseover  how,  deny  its  afibUkfy  for  though  you  may,  the  weaver 
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hn  not  given  fifty  strokes  of  his  8hiitUe,bat  joo  are  satisfied  it  is  right, 
and  that  is  the  proof.  Those  theories  that  hare  no  other  than  the 
warrior^s,  ought  to  ruik  their  professors,  as  some  few  of  us  do  those  of 
the  oecolty  divination,  witcl^  and  priestcraft;  phreno- and  modem 
tlieo4og]r.  Thus  thai,  althoi^  arts  and  letters  have  flourished  during 
such  times,  they  are  doubtless  not  the  fittine ;  peace  should,  and  would, 
be  the  time  for  all  mentol  improvements,  but  our  rulers  and  the  no- 
bOity  beocmie  ajni^  and  treat  either  wiUi  indifference,  or  direct  con- 
tonpt,  viffor  and  origmality ;  because,  it  seems,  they  do  not  want  them ; 
so  uat  aomirera  of  war  may  be  hke  those  who  are  ever  complimenting 
the  grandeur  of  Mount  Etna,  when  they  say  thej  do  not  wonder  at  the 
fond  attachment  the  natives  have  for  this  mountain,  with  all  its  horrors. 
For  although  he  sometimes  chasdses,  destroving  thousands  of  viuevards, 
dweUings,  man,  woman,  their  cattle  and  all  both  within  and  without 
flidr  gat^  yet,  like  a  fond  parent,  he  so  mixes  such  blessing — that  is, 
ten  generations  after — along  with  his  chastisements,  that  tlieir  affections 
can  nevor  be  reasoned  from  this  world*s  epitome — ^Etna. 

*^  Now  it  is  quite  dear,  that  the  first  of  these  admirers,  he  who  loves 
war,  must  have  drawn  his  inspiration  rather  from  the  illumination  con- 
seouent  on,  than  during  battle.  Without  warring  mv  brains  further, 
rU  wa^  my  new  wh^  here,  that  the  first  never  lost  his  two  arms,  let 
akme  his  legs,  in  the  most  glorious  action  which  ever  birthed  a  title, 
nor  did  the  other  lose  his  beeves,  his  grapes,  his  bees,  hiswife^  puttme 
at  rest  Ids  effects  or  himself,  like  poor  Pliny,  or  the  mountain  would 
have  wanted  an  enthusiast,  and  I  a  simile." 
"Indeed!" 

**  Is  not  yon  Mr.  Dantskipp's  carriase  before  us  ?" 
^  I  think  it  is ;  I  am  almost  certain  it  is,  sir." 
*'Why  then  he's  off  to  Frescoth;  let  us  rattle  past  him;  Ihavenever 
had  a  quu  at  his  new  arms  yet.  By-the-by,  they  tell  me,  Rowland, 
yon  haa  some  hand  in  that,  lial  hal  I  did  hear  he  had  some  thoughts 
of  getting  himself  mpon  the  commission,  but  as  you  are  his  adviser,  I 
anppoae  you  know  all  respecting  it,  eh?" 

*'Ton,  sirl  Now  he  will  be  going  to  Freseoth  to  pick  up  a  bit; 
lieair  dd  Colond  Dillon.  But  now  mark,  the  moment  he  sees  me  outer 
into  the  solemn  court,  see  if  he  does  not  look  as  thoush  he  wero  come 
to  attend  an  information  against  (me  <^  his  carters^  ramer  than  to  learn 
the  process  of  adjudicatii^  upon  an  affair  of  the  sort  himself.  Ay, 
the^re  looking  back;  I  am  anaid  they'll  know  my  trap.  Ah,  see,  by 
Jupiter,  if  the  women  aro  not  throwing  their  shawls  and  doaks  over  the 
diariot  doors.  Now  they  are  going  as  fast  as  they  can.  Sis — ^kuk — 
kid[— ^pe'U  try ;  1*11  pass  'em,  for  a  tiiousand.  Me  was  exdiequered 
last  week,  for  what  ne  calls  his  new  ereatea;  I'll  ask  him,  just  now, 
fihat  karmi  can  there  be  in  it.  But  you  see  they  have  covered  tibei* 
wkh  thdr  doaks." 

**  Stay  1"  said  Rowland,  catching  hold  of  Mr.  Rowbottom's  arm ; 
*'  didyou  see  the  young  lady  who  just  looked  out  of  the  carriage  ?" 

"Why,  how  could  I  miss?" 

''Who  is  she  f  demanded  the  gentleman  who  sat  upon  the  lower 
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seat  of  the  trap,  of  the  one  who  gare  dignity  to  the  higgler,  in  a  Terj 
harried  manner. 

<' Who  is  she;  why  Dantskipp's  dan^ter,  Eliia  Jane—" 

"^The  finger  post  says  that's  the  way  to  Fresooth,  sir.*' 

"  Tes,  1  know  it,  sir,  hot  itb  not  the  way  to  pass  Dantakipp,  which 
I  am  resolved  I  will — ** 

*'  Jost  let  me  jomp  oat,  and  I  will  be  walking  sloidy  on  ontil  yon 
retnm,  or  if  yoa  are  driving  round  I  will  meet  yoa  at  Fresooth." 

''Why  as  the — ^what  has  come  over  yoa? — nay,  if  yoo  think 
Dantskipp  wifl  be  jealous  at  seeing  me  with  yoa,  do  as  yoa  like ;  it's 
only  a  mUe  off  the  sessions-hoase,  wd  I'll  meet  yoa  there." 

Bowland  jumped  out. 

And  the  surprised  master  of  the  whip  could  not  help  saying,  as  he 
did  so,  "  how  devilish  funny  yon  lad  looked  all  at  once." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SMALL    SESSIONS    OF    FRESCOTH. 

Rowland  made  for  the  court  of  petty  sesrions,  and  just  as  he  was 
entering,  Mr.  Rowbottom  joined  him.  Two  or  three  of  the  magistrates 
seeing  them  come  in,  beckoned  to  the  dder  gentleman  to  take  a  seat  od 
the  l^nch,  as  the  place  was  densely  crowded.  Rowbottom  was  gon^ 
to  avail  himself  of  this  courtesy,  when  the  chairman,  Colond  I]^ol^ 
caught  the  movement,  by  the  use  of  his  cold  twinkling  grey  eyes,  and 
he  ddd  it  too  without  much  movement  of  his  bushy  pepper  and  salt  eye- 
brows. As  soon  as  he  saw  Mr.  Rowbottom  making  way,  through  the 
little  attorneys,  rural  constables,  infcmners,  and  the  rest,  he  just  called 
out  "  officers,  see  that  no  gentleman,  who  is  not  in  the  commission, 
occupies  the  bench,  as  we  shall  be  so  crowded  to-day." 

Mr.  Rowbottom  and  pupil  stopped  at  hearing  this  request,  and  so 
got  a  seat  immediately  behind  the  four  advocates ;  Rowbottom  observing 
that  he  should  be  able  to  see  all  he  wished,  and  nodded  to  his  friends, 
in  dignity,  that  he  should  do  where  he  was. 

In  a  little  time,  the  gentleman  of  special  r^ainers,  old  Gibbon,  entered, 
took  his  seat  next  to  our  friends,  not,  however,  before  recognising  the 
elder  of  them,  whom  he  shook  very  heartily  by  the  hand,  presented  his 
snuff  box,  took  a  double  pinch,  and  said  **  Robert,  I  wish  your  poor 
feyther  was  here  this  day,  to  hear  the  pepperin'  I'll  give  to  ou'd  Dillon. 
I  am  devilish  glad,  however,  to  see  your  neighbor,  ou'd  Sweetlove,  on 
the  bench  ;  it's  a  long  time  since  I  seed  him  act,  but  I  suppose  he's 
heerd  that  I  was  comin'.     There's  one  or  two  moOT  I'll  let  fly  at  before 
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1  have  done ;  it's  twenty  years  since  I  practised  in  this  court.  There's 
Hn  damned  little  justice  done  in  sin' — I  do  appear  for  him.  Colonel/' 
said  the  learned  Adrocate,  in  reply  to  some  question  asked  hy  the  polite 
Chairman. 

*'I'll  he  dvil  as  long  as  I  con  Rowhottom,  and  then  for  a  sneezer ; 
recollect  Joe  Styrrup's  feyther  with  yours  was  about  two  o'th  first 
dients  I  had  before  I  left  these  parts.  Oud  Dillon  always  hated  Styrrup 
end  me,  and  all  th'  witnesses  in  that  action  we  had  against  him — I  am 
ready  now,  Mester  Chairman." 

Mr.  Joseph  Styrrup  and  two  others  were  then  charged  with  a  riot, 
or  next  door  to  it,  so  the  advocate  for  the  prosecution  called  it — 
wnashjng  windows,  doors,  pulling  down  a  barber's  pole,  a  cart  shafts, 
when  in  a  state  of  repose,  after  a  hard  day's  work  of  manuring ;  mauling 
three  &ctory  girls,  kissing  die  landlady  of  The  Merry  Sportsman,  bar- 
maidy  &c ;  in  the  latter  case,  he  must  say  that  he  was  afraid  some 
bribery  had  been  at  work,  for  the  young  ladies  had  refused  to  appear 
against  the  defendants ;  did  not  wish  to  be  invidious,  but  neither 
persuasions  nor  threats  could  induce  the  landlady,  nor  bar-maid  of  the 
inn,  in  which  these  singular  events  appeared  to  have  ori^nated,  to  come 
forward;  of  course,  as  they  would  not  give  their  testimony,  that  part 
of  the  charge  must  be  abandoned.  Not  so  the  barber's  pole,  cart, 
wmdows,  constables ;  they  must  be  protected,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
law  would  stretch  out  her  arm,  and  hold  it  with  such  firmness  that 
would  prevent  others  from  lifting  theirs  against  defenceless  poles,  carts, 
squares  of  glass,  and  aforesaid  constables,  with  nothing  for  their 
protection,  but  their  insignia  of  office,  vest-pocket  truncheons,  on  which 
were  little  Queen's  crowns,  gilded  thereon,  and  Victoria  Rex  written 
thereon. 

A  laugh  against  the  town-clerk. 

"  Well,  V.  R.,  then,"  shouted  the  little  fat  town-clerk,  he  knew  as 
well  as  others— surely  all  which  was  written  on  those  legal  instruments, 
was  V.  R.  abbreviatory ;  surely  if  they  saw  A.  M.,  could  not  they  say 
master  of  arts ;  or  ^  s.  d.,  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  who,  he 
would  like  to  know,  in  seeing  a  column,  headed  cwt.  qrs.  lbs.,  would 
read  them  cutes,  quars,  hell-bees  ;  surely,  then,  he  was  right  in  reading 
to  the  full,  V.  R.  Who  in  finding  viz.,  would  read  viss,  unless  it  was 
to  shew  his  ignorance  of  Latin. 

A  roar. 

The  attorney-general  looked  for  sympathy  from  the  judge,  but  found 
old  Dillon  looking  as  coldly  as  a  poor  law  commissioner,  and,  who  at 
length,  waved  his  hand  savagely,  and  said,  "  get  on  with  your  case." 

The  attorney-general  continued,  and  so  did  the  laughter,  in  despite 
of  all  admonition ;  he  should  be  able  to  prove  the  fact,  as  stated,  and 
trusted,  that  though  his  learned  friend  had  been  specially  retained,  and 
brought  from  a  great  distance,  yet,  he  hoped,  with  his  powerful  assist- 
ance, the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  peace  of  Frescoth  should  not  be 
found  suitable  playthings,  even  for  the  aristocracy  of  their  rivals,  the 
Fleishers,  and  that  he  would  venture  at  a  prediction,  which  was,  that 
the  laugh  would  vary  its  side  of  the  mouth  ere  that  forenoon's  proceed- 
ings. And,  though  the  solemn  name  of  their  beloved  sovereign  had  been 
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ridiculed,  he  was  horrified  to  say,  in  that  conrt,  jet — (old  Dillon  paDed 
a  little  of  one  side  of  his  face  to  him) — He  should  call  witness  to  prove 
the  dissracefnl  proceedings  with  which  the  defendants  stood  charged. 

The  leamed  magistrate's  clerk  did  so,  and  called  the  senior  constable^ 
who  detailed,  at  neat  length,  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  nigb^  and 
when  he  said  he  had  done- 
Mr.  Gibbon  rose,  and  qnietlv  obserred,  he  bad  not ;  and  then,  after 
pulling  np  his  breeches,  and  down  his  waistcoat  and  protruding  diirt, 
demanded— 

''TouVe  been  abroad,  IthinkT 

•'Yes,  rir." 

"  Now,  mind  yo  are  not  so  in  your  replies.  Were  yo  e?er  in  a  town 
that  was  shocked  with  a  earthquake?" 

*'  Once,  at  Palermo,  sir ;  at  night,  sir." 

*'  Now,  in  your  judgment,  which  kicked  up  the  greatest  row,  ihe 
earthquake  in  Sicily,  or  these  gentlemen  in  Frescoth?" 

"^  Stay,"  said  the  Chairman.  "  I  wish  to  know,  Mr.  Gibbon,  are  yoo 
beginning  for  good  ?" 

*'  Why  that's  rather  a  queer  question ;  but  of  course  I  am." 

"  Then  let  the  court  be  cleared  of  all  ladies — women  and  all,'*  glowered 
the  Chairman,  and  then  uttered  an  "  ah-hem  I"  afler. 

"  What  mun  they  go  for?"  enquired  the  leamed  counsel,  a  little  bit 
surprisedly. 

"  Why,  because  I  know  you  wiD  be  so  beastly  I"  And  then  the 
Chairman  moved  a  little  bit  on  his  chair,  and  squeezed  his  lips  together. 

"  Oh !  and  pray,  with  great  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  mun  th'  old  ladies 
go  out  too  ?" 

"  Of  course ;"  replied  the  Judge,  snappishly. 

"  Then  ma'am,"  addressing  the  chair,  '*  so  soon  as  you  have  put 
your  bonnet  on,  and  left  the  court,  I'll  go  on,"  returned  the  advocate  ; 
and  then  he  put  his  tongue  into  one  side  of  his  mouth,  and  leaned  hia 
head,  as  if  waiting  for  a  reply. 

This  was  followed  by  a  new  storm  of  laughter  and  applause. 

Old  Dillon  went  as  pale  as  his  chief  Amctionary  was  red.  The  first 
however  pointed  to  the  latter,  to  take  down  the  retained  advocate's 
words ;  and  having  at  length  recovered  himself,  cooly  said — 

"  Now  mind.  Gibbon,  another  such  remark,  and  I'll  commit  yon. 
I  will ;  and  as  to  those  yelling  scamps  at  your  back,  let  me  tell  'em,  I 
have  my  eye  upon  a  few ;  another  such  laugh,  and  I'll  find  all  the  stocks 
within  half-a-dozen  miles  off  this  place,  something  to  do— mind — go  on." 

"  1  think.  Bob,  he'll  lose  his  temper ;"  whispered  the  advocate  to 
Mr.  Bowbottom. 

"  Go  on — ^not  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  other. 

"  1  wish,  Robert,  your  poor  feyther  had  heard  this  last  Ut,  it  would 
have  reconciled  him  to  a  few  years'  moor  life." 

"Hush I  goon." 

**Well,  now  my  friend,"  said  the  cross-examining  counsel,  "re- 
spectin'  the  earthquake  and  these  young  gentlemen ;  which  caused  the 
greatest  alarm  ?" 

The  constable,  before  he  answered,  shuffled  about  a  good  deal,  but 
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fstcliing  a  slight  look  from  the  prosecuting  counsel,  at  last  demanded, 
*'  the  earthquake^  or  this  V* 
"Just  so/' 

"Why,  this r 

Dilkm  stroked  his  beard,  and  rose  his  bushy  eye-brows,  at  the  re- 
spondent* 

"Oh,  this  was  a  greater  night  ofterrors  than  that  of  the  earthquake?** 
asked  Gibbon. 

"Tosi^Uwas.'* 

"Oh,  stop  theer ;  to  yo,  was  it?  What,  was  yo  a  gaUey-slave  then, 
at  th'  other  place,  Palermo,  and  thought  if  th'  whole  town  was  knocked 
down,  there  was  a  chance  of  escape — eh  ?"  and  old  Gibbon  leaned  his 
body  half  over  the  table,  so  anxious  was  he  for  the  reply.  "  Come,  sir, 
out  with  it ;"  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
'   The  other  quailed. 

**  Come,  sir,  no  waiting  for  winks — ^was  yo  V* 

"  I  was  a  pris — oner  there." 

"I  thout  so ;  must  have  Ihu  a  thief,  or  yo  would  not  have  been  a 
constable  of  this  coort." 

This  was  followed  by  tumultuous  applause,  and  would  have  been 
more  so,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  room  for  the  clapping  of  hands. 

««I  think  he'll  lose  hb  temper.  Bob?" 

Mr.  Rowbottom  kicked  the  counsel's  shins. 

"Well,  so  much  for  the  earthquake;  now,  wasn't  yo  an  informer 
for  this  court,  before  yo  benefitted  it  by  your  services  in  your  latter 
dqiacity-^eh  ?** 

"  But  before  I  go  further,  I  want  to  expbiin  about  being  a  prisoner," 
said  witness. 

"Oh,  never  heed  your  explaints;  yocan  do  that  to  thoosewho  drilled 
yo,  when  all's  o'er.    Wasn't  yo  an  mformer,  I  ask  ?  answer  me !" 

**  What,  about  publicans  and — " 

**  Ay,  and  also  against  carters,  for  fallin'  asleep  on  their  cart-shafls  ; 
and,  in  short,  any  body  as  could  pay ;  hawkers  without  licenses ;  takin' 
their  baskets  from  'em,  and  such  like — eh?" 

"  Why,  I  did  a  little  in  that  way." 

"Did  yo?  Well,  now  tak'  thy  time ;  how  much  a  week  did  yo  get 
for  that---for  such  honest  sweat-of-brow  work?" 

"  One  week  with  another  ?" 

"  Just  so.'* 

"  WcU,  about— •— thirteen  or  fourteen  shillin'." 

"Very  good;  but  yo  had  time  for  odd  jobs  beside;  didn't  yo  do  a 
bit  of  weeding  in  th'  Colonel's  garden,  there ;  roUin'  his  grass-plats  ; 
rake  th'  gravel  i'  th'  walks— eh  ?" 

"  Sometimes ;  now  and  then,  sir.*' 

"  How  much  a  week  did  yo  get  for  that  ?"  And  Gibbon  leaned  his 
body  further  than  ever.     "  How  much  did  yo  get  ?" 

"Oh,  I'd  nothin'  for  that"— a  little  reluctantly. 

If  possible,  a  louder  roar  than  the  preceding. 

"  Nothin'  for  that  ?  But  I  reckon  if  yo  did  not  do  one  job,  yo  must 
not  have  had  th'  tother  ?" 
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"  I  suppose  so.''    A  storm. 

•'  I  think.  Bob,  he*ll  lose  bis  temper.** 

"  You  are  crucifying  bim ;  be'd  not  give  a  sovereign,  but  he  would 
one  of  the  best  stumps  in  his  mouth,  to  be  off  that  bendi."  * 

Here  the  Attorney-general  for  the  petty-sessions  of  Frescoth  rose, 
and  in  a  very  whirlwind  of  bluster,  said  he  would  not  submit  to  such 
conduct ;  the  questions  of  his  friend  had  not  the  remotest  proximiju<y 
to  the  case  whatever.   The  whole  was  personal,  and  he  should,  &c.,  &c 

So  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  arguments  against  the  course  pursued 
by  his  friend^  in  his  cross-examination,  Mr.  Gibbon  rose,  and  aigued  in 
faTor  of  them,  and  concluded  a  sympathetic  appeal  to  the  bem^,  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  wonder  at  his  bend's  anxiety  to  smother  the 
course  he  had  pursued,  as  he  doubtless  thought  his  turn  would  come 
next. 

This  was  rather  an  unfortunate  allusion  on  the  part  of  defendants* 
counsel,  as  it  gave  a  little  squat  gentleman — a  parson — who  supported 
the  chairman,  on  his  right,  an  opportimity  of  spluttering  away  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  in  which  he  characterized  the  whole  conduct  of  the  defence 
as  being  not  only  disgracefully  personal,  but  e^idently  calculated — ^nay, 
had  a  greater  brawl  in  view — than  the  one  that  had  led  to  the  present 
shamefully-conducted  enquiry. 

Dillon  took  courage  at  this,  and  briefly  re-examined  the  retiring  con- 
stable, and  asked  if  all  the  defendants  were  not  drunk. 

He  was  answered,  "  most  undubitedly." 

"  Drunk,  at  all  events,"  said  the  little  fat  parson. 

"  No  doubt,"  concurred  the  Chaurman,  his  cold  grey  eye  just  slightly 
rolling. 

"  Now,  Robert,  yo'U  see  I  have  'em ;  I  wanted  the  parson  to  talk ; 
I'll  not  cross-examine  any  of  th'  tother  witnesses,  because  I  have  no 
doubt  they  were  drunk,  and  will  have  to  pay  for  th'  windows ;  but  I 
have  'em  now." 

The  other  witnesses  only  helped  out  the  principal  constable ;  one 
adding  that  Mr.  Joseph  Styrrup  had  nearly  knocked  him  down,  by 
running  against  him,  as  he  was  trying  to  escape  the  infuriated  barber, 
and  the  chief  constable. 

The  examination  being  concluded  for  the  prosecution,  in  this  extra- 
ordinary case,  Mr.  Gibbon  once  more  arose ;  once  more  titivated  his 
breeches  and  waistband,  when  thus — 

*'  Mester  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  may  it  please  you,  my  friend  to 
my  right,  the  one  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  in  his  opening  address, 
shewed  such  learning,  and  uttered  such  eloquence,  has  chargeii  me  with 
being  personal.  Now,  although  he  has  charged  me  with  it,  and  used 
patent  wadding,  with  a  good  deal  of  ramming  down,  he'll  find  when  he 
lets  me  off,  I  was  loaden  with  missiles  capable  of  making  more  formi- 
dable attacks  than  those  which  are  considered  personal.  If  any  shots 
have  been  misunderstood," — ^here  the  advocate  trod  upon  Mr.  Row- 
bottom's  boot  toe — "  I  am  sorry ;  but,  surely,  when  you  fire  at  a  forti- 
fication, though  you  kill  half-a-dozen,  or  so,  the  shot  cannot  be  said  to 
be  personal.     Even  the  few  discharges  I  made  at  your  senior  constable, 

haps  would  be  considered  personal ;  but  if  any  of  my  bullets,  when 
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aiming  at  liim^  either  grazed^  flew  off^  or  even  went  through  him,  and 
then  hit  somebody  else,  surely,  I  say,  such  party  could  not  say  I  in- 
tended to  be  personal  to  him,  at  all  events. 

"  Now,  when  I  was  twitted  with  all  this,  by  my  friend  of  learning  to 
my  right,  I  apprehend  he  did  not  allude  to  my  pokes  at  the  constable, 
but  the  way  in  which  the  bullets  might  have  gHded  off  so  hardened  a 
body,  and  entered  something  softer,  A  proper  fear  to  many,  I  grant ; 
but  why  should  I  be  accused  of  being  personal  ?  I  see  a  reverend  gen- 
tleman opposite,  who  is  pulling  his  face,  as  if  he  would  say  I  am  sophis- 
ticating a  bit ;  what  nonsense ;  if  I  were  to  be  more  pointed^  why  I 
should  be  the  subject,  rather  than  the  apologist  of  a  rebuke  so  properly 
made,  by  those  who  imagined  they  labored  under  the  grievance." 

**  Bravo,  by  George,"  whispered  Rowbottom  to  the  defendants. 

"  Mark  how  he'll  do  it,"  said  Styrrup. 

**  Well,  that  cleared  away,"  continued  the  advocate,  "let  us  see,  my 
clients  have  been  chained  with  bein*  drunk — ** 

"  And  something  else,"  thrust  in  the  Chairman. 

**  And  somethin'  else.  Well,  now,  with  the  bench's  permission,  I'll 
tell  a  tale  of  two  gentlemen,  who  also  got  drunk,  and  did  *  somethin' 
else.'" 

"  But  will  it  bear  upon  this  case?"  asked  the  little  parson-justice. 

"  I  trust  so,"  said  Mr.  Gibbon ;  "  and  I  entertain  a  veir  lively  hope, 
that  no  gentleman  will  consider  it  personal ;  nor  any  two,  for  that  would 
be  still  more  absurd ;  since  we  are  so  timerous  about  it — and  what 
a  proper  feeling.  I  dare  say  I  shall  meet  with  your  pardon,  if  I  cannot 
recollect  the  parties*  names,  dates,  and  places ;  for  at  my  time  of  life 
such  indulgence  is  requisite,  as  not  only  my  faculty  of  memory,  but 
many  others,  as  no  doubt  will  have  been  painfully  perceived,  are  very 
much  impaired,  if  I  can  use  so  flattering  a  word ;  perhaps  my  friends 
will  say  they  are  quite  gone ;  but  as  far  as  my  recollection  will  serve, 
thus  the  tale  ran. 

"  It  may  be  known  to  some  of  you,  that  the  chief  sheriffalty  of 
this  county,  a  few  years  since,  was  given  to  a  gentleman,  whose  ac- 
ceptance of  it  surprised  every  body  but  himself,  and  the  noble  donor 
who  procured  it  for  him.  but  when  men's  minds  calmed  down  to 
something  like  a  level ;  when  their  thinking  was  not  so  much  up  and 
down  ;  why,  they  began  to  perceive,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  the 
appointment ;  as  it  was  known  that  the  appointed  had  considerable  in- 
fluence with  the  Lord-Ueutenant,  or  rather  his  regent ;  or  to  put  the 
thing  moor  squarely,  the  Lord-lieutenant,  or  rather  his  regent,  had  a 
good  deal  of  mfluence  with  him ;  for  he  was  an  active  magistrate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  lordship's  preserves,  so  that  the  appointment  was 
perhaps  not  made  upon  the  principle  of  one  good  turn  deserving  another, 
but  upon  a  better  arithmetical  series — that  is,  a  great  many  good  small 
turns  deserving  one  big  one  as  an  equivalent. 

**  Well,  the  high  sheriff  must  have  a  chaplain  and  javelin  men,  and 
as  he  had  not  many  tenants  to  make  'em  from,  why,  his  lordship  lent 
him  a  few,  with  saddles,  bridles,  and  black  gaiters ;  he  also  obtained  the 
loan  of,  firom  the  preceding  sheriff,  th*  two  trumpeters,  coach-man,  th' 
postillions'  wigs  and  cocked  hats ;  the  carriage  and  horses  he  hired  (for 
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he  coidd  not  borrow  thoose,)  firom  aliveiy  stable ;  eost  him  some  money, 
no  doobty  but  th'  writ  season  had  bin  a  good  one,  that  year ;  and,  I 
had  it  from  the  oonnty  prothonotaiy,  that,  after  all,  there  was  a  hand- 
some profit  left  for  their  chief  sherimdty. 

**  Now,  the  parson  was  th'  only  thing  that  this  eleTsted  justice  of 
petty-session  did  not  borrow,  for  70  can  hardly  call  that  borrowin|^  al> 
though  yo  don't  pay  for  th'  use  of  it,  if 'a  thiig  lends  itself;  and  that 
this  one  did  so,  even  though  it  had  to  borrow  a  cocked  hat  and  wig^  I 
can  asseverate.  Nor  was  it  th'  first  time  that  th'  parson  had  been  so 
good  to  th'  justice ;  indeed  he  was  not  ill-natured,  for  he*d  lend  himadf 
to  any  one,  so  that  they,  in  return,  would  give  him  the  loan  of  good 
dinners,  and  the  use  of  their  wine  cellars,  during  his  stays. 

'*  Well,  th'  justice  had  another  considerate  friend,  who  also  offined 
him  somethin'  towards  the  support  and  dignity  of  the  high  sheriffship. 
This  was  his  chief  derk  at  petty  sessions ;  who  said  he  did  not  want 
anythin'  for  doin'  it,  if  he  would  only  make  him  his  under  sheriff.  This 
was  kind,  but  it  was  a  loan  that  the  good  high  sheriff  could  not  prevail 
with  himself  to  accept.  *  For,'  said  he,  'I  don't  care  a  pin  about  th' 
parson  gettin'  laughed  at  by  th'  judges,  either  when  preaching,  or  pun« 
ning  instead  of  making  grace  aft;er  dmner,  but  as  the  town-derk  cannot 
keep  me  out  of  hobbles  at  quarter  sessions,  how  is  he  likely  to  do  it 
there ;  besides  I  think  I  can  get  somethin'  for  that  post ;  and  it  will  go 
towards  payin'  for  th'  parson's  brandy  and  soda  water.'  So  the  Shern^ 
on  the  grand  day,  met  all  hb  vassals  and  great  state-officers,  and  a  bit 
after,  th'  judges  Uiemselves.  It  is  said  the  whole  was  rather  a  cock- 
tailish  afiair,  and  might  have  done  for  some  parts  of  Ireland ;  but  was 
considered  not  to  have  added  much  to  the  juridical  grandeur  of  this 
(for  such  displays)  noted  county.  The  judges  looked  rather  stony  at 
first,  but  as  they  entered  th'  assize  town,  two  factories  parted ;  all  the 
waiters  firom  th'  different  hotels  and  public  houses,  came  to  shove  thdr 
cards  into  th'  hands  of  th'  javelin  men,  th'  trumpeters,  sheriff-officers, 
and  the  like.  Indeed,  what  with  lodgin'-house  keepers,  and  a  muster 
of  th'  town-council  and  scholars  from  die  firee-school,  the  judges'  cham- 
berlains said  that,  after  all,  the  thiuff  was  creditable. 

**  Then  the  hidi  sheriff  asked  their  lordships  if  they  intended  to  have 
divine  service.  But  as  they  were  both  old  men,  they  had  some  objection 
at  first ;  but  upon  seein'  th'  parson,  who  looked  so  cosey  and  sleek,  and 
thinkiu'  that  if  they  refused  to  hear  him  preach,  he  might  make  devilish 
bad  punch  aft;er  dinner,  or  not  properly  attend  to  th'  butler,  or  to  th' 
wine,  should  he  get  drunk,  as  that  is  what  parsons  are  taken  to  the 
assizes  for,  they  agreed.  Well,  service  they  had,  and  although  he  had  a 
hint  firom  both  of  the  chamberlains,  as  well  as  sixteen  anonymous  letters^ 
tellin'  him  not  to  preach  too  long,  yet  his  sermon  lasted  thirteen  minutes. 
There  was  divine  service  again,  next  Sunday,  and  he  promised  to  cut 
things  shorter  than  before,  but  one  of  th'  judges,  just  as  he  was  altering 
th'  carriage,  was  seized  with  th'  gripes,  and  th'  other  was  so  sorry,  that 
he  stayed  at  home ;  and  to  alleviate  his  learned  brother's  sufferings,  let 
him  win  half-a-dozen  games  at  chess  from  him. 

''  There  was  no  more  preaching  during  their  sojourn ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  parson  became  such  a  fitvorite,  both  with  the 
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jadgesy  and  moie  particoLurly  with  their  derksy  that  one  <^  th'  latter 
gentlemen,  as  he  carried  one  of  th'  former  to  hed,  said  that  he  would 
mA  obliged  to  his  lordship,  if,  in  future^  he  woidd  permit  the  parson 
to  dine  at  their  table,  as  he  had  dona  audi  extraordinary  things  at 
their  lordships'. 

*' The  request  was  granted;  and,  saTe  the  last  day,  that  was /Ae|»28Ctf 
his  rererence  r^aled  at. 

**  At  length  th'  assize  was  over.  The  sheriff  and  the  parson  waited 
to  see  th'  judges  off;  the  men  that  were  hunc ;  the  assize  ball ;  and 
then  they  went  off  itonselyes.  Not,  howerer,  before  taking  a  whacking 
dinner  with  their  lordships,  and  a  few  moor  right  wet  ones.  For  a  long 
tim^,  the  high  sheriff  and  his  spiritoal  adviser  felt  as  happy  and  snug, 
as  the  carriage  and  four  rattled  on,  as  men  genera%  do,  who  haye  eaten 
a  good  dmner,  and  have  under  their  waistcoats  two  bottles  of  old  port 
a-piece ;  th'  sun  shining  through  th*  carriage  windows,  upon  their  moor 
^wing  fiices,  and  feelin'  that  they  had  been  doing  a  public  duty,  and 
gettin'  some  of  its  money  too ;  and,  although  some  of  th'  jolts  caused 
their  heads  respectively  to  pitch  into  each  other's  stomachs,  yet  it  only 
caused  those  agreeable  gughng  laughs,  which  tell  that  the  mkia's  at  ease, 
whatever  else  may  not.*' 

''But  what  has  this  rigmarole  to  do  with  the  caseT'  asked  the 
Chairman,  fiercely,  "you  mind  what  you  are  about — or — I  say  you 
mind—" 

"  A  pack  of  unmeaning  balderdash,"  said  the  chairman's  dexter 
supporter,  '*  an  infamous  insinuation  against  some  gentleman's  character, 
I  will  not  listen  to  such  foolery — '* 

''Oh,  gentleman,  I  must  daim  your  pardon,  old  men  are  often 
nrrulous,  I  grant  jo,  but  you'll  find  that  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  wast- 
mg  the  valufl^le  tune  of  this  coort.  (Robert,  they'll  both  lose  their 
temper,)  You'll  find,  with  a  Uttle  patience,  it  is  only  the  meanderinss 
of  my  logic,  and  as  I  am  specially  retained,  yo  must  give  me  a  litue 
time — ^must  do  somethin'  for  our  money ;  I'll  bring  all  my  points  to  a 
focus  you'll  see.  Well,  at  length,  these  two  representatives  of  sovereigns, 
the  one  of  an  earthly,  and  the  other,  without  being  pro&ne  or  tire-some, 
of  an  heavenly  one,  arrived  at  th'  place,  where  they  must  give  up  th' 
hired  stage-coach,  silver-bays,  th'  trumpeters,  and  the  javelin  men ; 
and  in  their  place  was  waiting  his  worship's  own  private  carriage  and 
pair  of  horses,  with  the  like  number  of  men.  Now  th'  wine  and  dinner 
nad  for  some  time  been  dying,  and  as  they  did  so,  both  of  their 
possessors  got  gloomy,  and  if  not  sulky,  yet  it  was  evident,  they  became 
a  httle  drowsy.  Each,  unknown  to  the  other,  got  two  glasses  of  brandy  a- 
piece,  to  remedy  his  unpleasant  attacks,  and  then,  each  in  the  presence  of 
the  other,  took  one  Srpiece,  and  tea  for  an  excuse.  The  new  coach  did 
not  carry  them  so  easily  as  the  state  carriage ;  and  the  brandy,  instead 
of  actin'  as  a  refresher,  seemed  determined,  probably  vext  at  being 
mixed  with  the  tea,  to  have  no  affinity  with  the  old  port ;  and  in  place 
of  those  agreeable  little  sallies  we  have  seen  as  resultants  from  the 
wine,  there  were  slight  feelings  of  sickness  ;  indpient  feelings  of  tetchi- 
ness ;  and  the  most  rampant  feelings  of  combativeness.  Now,  although 
the  andent  geldings  had  not  been  drawin'  th'  carriage  during  'size  time. 
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they  bad  the  plough ;  ve  need  not  feel  gniprised,  then,  that  they  did 
not  ascend  the  hills  with  that  alacrity  their  predecessors  had  done ; 
being  also  two  less.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  swiss-swissing,  and 
Inick-kucking  by  the  coachman,  to  get  them  up  ;  and  now  some  positive 
lashing ;  this  aroused  the  representatiyes,  inside,  from  a  half-stupid^ 
rolling,  jolting  sleep,  when  thus  the  sheriff — *  what's  he  whippin', 
behind  for?' 

"  *  Somebody's  got  up.* 

"  And  the  idkenff  bithis  lip ;  still  the  flo^^'.  Now  the  fear  of  not 
being  taken  to  the  next  assizes,  just  entered  the  muddled  cranium  of  the 
little  fat  parson,  and  he  was  resolved  to  give  his  patron  a  proof  of  his 
fidehty  and  personal  attachment ;  so,  for  that  purpose,  just  turned  the 
handle  of  the  carriage-door,  and  determined,  that  if  he  heard  the  lash 
again,  he  would  jump  out,  and  seize  the  daring  offender. 

"  The  Sheriff  thought  he  would  just  shew  the  other  what  was  his  duty, 
and  to  shame  him  by  doing  that  duty  for  him ;  so  also  slily  turned  the 
handle  of  the  door  next  to  him. 

<'  Again  are  several  whiskin'  strokes  of  the  whip,  and  in  one  instant, 
both  make  a  savage  spring  out  of  the  carriage,  not  before  kicking  down 
the  steps.  They  both  rush  to  the  back ;  each  seize  the  other  (for  there 
was  no  one  else)  ;  the  parson  was  a  good  one  then  ;  the  other  had  been ; 
and  what  he  wanted  in  youth,  he  had  decidedly  in  size.  Not  a  sin^e 
remark  was  made ;  save  this,  (and  they  certainly  made  up  by  wondeirol 
repetition  for  their  bareness  of  invention,)  *ah,  ha,  you  villains,  you'll 
get  up  behind,  will  you?  ha,  ha;'  and  then  they  at  each  other's  rib^ 
as  hard  as  they  could  dig ;  'you'll  get  up  behind.'  Th'  coachman,  by 
chance,  looked  down  the  hilt  over  his  coach  top,  and  seeing,  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  deadly  strife,  shouted  out  to  his  master,  to  look  at  the 
highway  robbeiy  and  murder  case,  that  might  be  seen  through  the  Uttle 
piece  of  plate  glass,  over  where  he  sat.  He  shouted  twice,  at  last  per- 
ceived that  the  carriage-door  was  open.  The  footman  saw  an  equally 
alarming  phenomenon  on  his  side.  They  both  jumped  down,  th'  car- 
nage was  empty ;  ran  down  th'  hill,  and  found  that  the  parties  who 
were  now  down,  and  bus^  twisting  each  other's  neckerchiefs,  and  who, 
but  for  the  providential  mterference,  must  have  been  strangled,  were, 
with  sorrow  I  relate  it,  two  men  who  sit  at  quarter  session,  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  others  who  get  drunk,  *and  tomethin*  else.**'  (a  tornado  of 
applause.) 

''You  are  an  infernal  scoundrel,"  shouted  old  Colonel  Dillon,  at  the 
very  top  of  his  voice. 

**  You  are  a  cursed  old  hoary-headed  villain,  and  a  liar,"  thundered 
out  his  right-hand  man. 

"  Robert,  my  love,  I  think  I've  done  enough ;  I  told  thee  they'd  lose 
their  tempers." 

"I'll  make  this  a  dear  day's  work,  Mr.  Gibbon,"  spluttered  the  town- 
clerk. 

"  I  stay  at  Th'  Three  Legs,  Mister  Town-clerk  ;  I've  no  pistols,  but  I 
dare  say  1  con  borrow  a  pair ;  or,  as  you  are  twenty  five  years  younger 
man,  I'll  feight  it  out :  but  stay,  hear  th'  judgment  of  th'  coort ;  I  may 
want  a  pen  and  ink.  Now  Robert,  see  if  he  doesn't  mull  it,  and  if  he 
does,  I  must  appeal." 
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^  Now  listen,"  said  old  Dillon,  his  hands  shaking  again  from  rage, 
^  listen,  and  let  yonr  clients  see  what  th^  haye  got  by  retaining  a 
ruffian  like  jou ;  listen,  I  say,  but  for  thiiB  very  brilliant  defence,  I 
perhaps  should  not  have  fined  Mr.  Stjrrup  and  mends  more  than  five 
shillings  each,  and  to  pay  all  damages  ;  now,  mark — " 

**  I  will,"  said  Griblwn,  dipping  his  pen,  after  taking  down  the  chair- 
man's preliminary  observations,  '*  I  do." 

**  I  fine  'em  all  five  shillings  a-piece  for  being  drunk  and  shamefully 
disorderly,  five  pounds  each  for  assaulting  the  constables,  and  Mr. 
Styrrup  twice  that,  as  he  assaulted  both  the  officers,  and  the  damages  I 
will  have  yalued,  and  they  must  pay  that  too^  with  all  costs ;  and  as  to 
you  sir,"  continued  the  chairman,  looking  at  Mr.  Gribbon,  *^  I'll  mark 
you." 

Mr.  Sweeiloye  then  rose  firom  his  seat,  on  the  bench,  and  said, 
*'  recollect  that  I  do  not  agree  with  that  sentence." 

''Thee  agree  with  it,"  shouted  out  the  chairman,  " I  think  thee  as 
big  a  rascal  as  the  learned  advocate  himself." 

"  Call  me  a  rascal!"  cried  the  venerable  magistrate,  as  he  made  a 
spring  to  catch  at  the  chairman ;  just  as  he  was  doing  so,  however,  he 
caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Rowbottom,  who  gave  him  a  most  positive  nod 
not  to  touch  him.  The  chairman,  town-clerk,  and  one  or  two  others 
on  the  bench,  called,  with  all  their  strength,  to  the  constables,  to  clear 
the  court ;  all  their  endeavors  were  at  once  directed  against  old  Gibbon, 
who  was  nearly  himself  splitting  with  laughter.  This  so  irritated  the 
attorney-general,  that  he  put  his  shoulder  to  the  retreating  attorney's 
waist,  and  amongst  them,  almost  carried  the  retained  gentleman  out  of 
court.  In  the  mean  time,  an  aspirant  to  the  bench,  whispered  to 
Dillon,  that  in  the  town  were  Gibbon  resided,  they  called  him  *'  tin-pan," 
hi  consequence  of  his  first  wife  keeping  a  tin-shop  when  he  married  her, 
which  the  attorney  kept  on  for  years,  in  conjunction  with  his  law  shop, 
and  that  nothing  mortified  the  pride  of  the  now  rich  solicitor,  so  much 
as  an  allusion  to  it ;  more  particularly  since  a  counsel  in  a  late  trial  had 
called  him  **  the  tin-pan  attorney."  Dillon  immediately  recollected  the 
fact,  sent  out  for  a  large  milking  can,  and  the  instant  he  got  it,  seized 
a  constable's  sta£F,  and  b^an  to  lay  upon  it  with  all  his  strength ;  the 
suggestor  doing  the  same,  and  the  parson  assisting  so  soon  as  informed 
the  nature  of  the  revenge.  By  this  time  the  learned  advocate  was 
rolled  into  the  street,  when  the  mob  rescued  him,  and,  at  once,  carried 
him  to  the  "  Three  Legs  Hotel. "  Gibbon  then  mounted  the  balcony,  and 
addressed  the  people.  Dillon  dispatched  all  that  durst  undertake  the 
task,  to  heat  cans  and  pans  right  under  the  balcony  of  the  now  red-hot 
speaker,  for  the  advice  to  the  chairman  vyas  correct,  nothing  could 
have  maddened  the  lav^er  so  much  as  this. 

He  was  getting  fiirious,  when  Rowbottom  ran  up  through  the  vnndow 
at  the  back,  and  just  whispered  ''mind  and  don't  lose  your  temper,  you 
old  ninny."  This  brought  Gibbon  to  his  senses,  he  never  wanted  more 
than  a  hmt  at  any  time ;  "  I'll  not,  Bobby,  my  love — go  and  fetch  me  a 
quart  of  water.  I  intend  to  speak  for  an  hour — I  intend  to  settle  th' 
bench  and  all  th'  practitioners  of  that  abominable  court,"  and  then  up- 
set a  septet  of  pans  and  kettles.    Gibbon,  with  admirable  tact,  and  vrith- 
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out  inciting  the  people,  stretched  his  tall  person  to  its  greatest  aldtade  $ 
pat  his  arm  oyer  the  railings,  and  then,  in  a  solemn  tone,  called  out, 

^'  Men  of  Frescoth,  give  me  silence  that  I  maj  speak  to  yon/' 

This  was  enough,  in  one  minute  eyery  pan  was  smashed  as  well  as 
its  drummer.  Dillon  and  his  party  saw  this  massacre ;  and,  at  onoe^ 
declared  that  Frescoth  was  in  a  state  of  reyolution ;  ordered  the  fire 
hell  to  he  rung,  and  sent  off  for  a  troop  of  light  horse  £rom  the  barrack* 

Nothing  coidd  daunt  Gibbon,  who  was  getting  a  thousand  times  more 
sarcastic  than  he  had  been,  before,  to  the  bench,  and  was  trying  a 
magnificent  climax  in  that  way,  when  a  window  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  was  thrown  open,  aiMl  soon  was  heard  the  well  known  yoice 
ci  m^  town-clerk,  who  commenced  in  this  ominous  style — "  O,  yes,  O, 
yes,  O,  yes !"  and  then  the  same  yoice,  which  was  attended  by  the 
magistrates,  one  of  whom  was  the  chie^  r^  the  whole  of  the  riot  act. 

Gibbon  waited  patiently  until  the  reading  was  oyer ;  then  shouted 
out,  'Uhree  cheers  for  Victoria  Rsx,"  which  was  giyen  by  acclamation. 

Gibbon's  clients  seeing  how  things  were  going,  got  him,  not  without 
immense  difficulty,  into  the  inside  of  the  hotel,  where  a  dinner  was 
ordered  for  twenty,  and  long  before  the  light  horse  appeared ;  the 
ancient  town  of  Frescoth  was  tolerably  quiet. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

FBESCOTH  BIOTS— 'MB.  BOWBOTTOM^S  OPINIONS  OF  TYBANNY* 

Perhaps,  we  need  not  remark,  that  the  dinner  which  was  ordered 
for  seyen  o'clock,  by  the  St|rrrup  fiustion,  was  to  be  honored  by  our 
friends,  Mr«  Bowbottom  and  his  amazed  protege,  as  well  as  the  yeteran 
Mr.  Sweetloye ;  together  with  all  friends  of  ciyil  and  religious  libertjr* 
So  Mr.  StyrmpcaSedit;  and  said  that  the  annals  of  the  earth  did  not 
present  them  with  such  a  strug^  for  it,  as  the  one  they  had  made  that 
day— '*  for,"  continued  the  doqnent  Mr.  Styrrup,  **we  kicked  up  a 
ahmdy  for  it  the  other  night,  and,  by  sending  for  our  yenenMe 
ehampion  here  to  defend  us,  we  haye  made  a  hole  throng  the 
oppression  of  this  town,  that  the  children  of  liberty,  with  perseyerance, 
wiu  speedily  be  able  to  creep  through,  and  let  them  know,  that  the 
youth  of  these  realms  are  not  to  be  goyemed  by  such  grutchy  old 
gripuses." 

All  this  time  the  ereat  producer  of  the  sensation  sat  fanning  himself, 
with  his  podcet  handkerchief,  and  bursting  out  into  the  most  agreeaUe 
littie  tituatoiy  chuckles ;  he  was  just  in  the  elysium  of  them,  when 
Sowbottom  and  his  slender  friend  entered. 
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'*  Ah  Bobbjy  Bobby,  my  dear,  huff,  hug,  hie,  didn't  I  tdl  the^  my 
dear,  they  would  lose  their  tempers ;  Iwish  th'  old  squire  could  have  seen 
it — ^hi^hig,  ha,  ha,  it  would  nave  reconciled  him  to  life  for  many  years 
yet.  Well  and  Bobby,  what  strij^Ung  hast'  got  here,"  pointing  to 
Bowland;  Mr.  Rowbot^m  told  mm,  and  added  that  he  was  a  very 
promismg  artist. 

"  Well,  then,  Bobby,  let  him  look  at  me,  and  may  he  remember  whirt 
I  am  going  to  tell  him— yon  see  before  you,  young  man,  a  living  modd 
of  that  admirable  specific  in  ethidcs,  *  keep  your  temper ;'  I  have 
known  the  wisest  dog  go  mad^  when  orerheated.  I  saw  yo  in  court, 
and,  I  think,  yo  must  have  seen  the  advantages  of  one  who  could  foster 
his  pladtude  over  those  who  could  not.  An  enormous  secret ;  and  one, 
let  me  beg  of  you  to  remember,  whatever  happens— keep  jrour  temper. 
Damn  it,  Bobby,  I'll  give  your  young  friend  here  a  commission.  We'll 
have  an  historical  subjcet,  and  th'  thing  reversed.  We*ll  have  my 
portrait  in  length,  and  Dillon's  sat  down,  and  we'll  call  it — ha,  ha,  hig^ 
nig — ^we'U  call  it  old  Dillon  before  a  ^ripper.'* 

The  satisfaction  of  the  Styrmp  paity  was  fairly  a-cockstiide  the 
meridian,  for  Gibbon  had  ordered  his  fees  to  be  given  in  beer  in  three 
public  houses,  and  a  collection  was  made  to  illuminate  the  town,  and  a 
trifling  sum  was  got  together  to  smash  such  windows  whose  proprietors 
did  not  comply  with  the  general  mandate.  A  county  election  was  nigh 
at  hand,  and  the  Styrmp  party  thought  they  could  not  do  better  tlwn 
test  their  strength  against  the  Wanfiy  interest.  And  as  the  town  of 
Frescoth  had  ever  bowed  to  that  nobleman's  nod,  as  well  as  to  thef 
juridical  misdoings  of  Colonel  Dillon,  it  was  thought  this  would  be  a  fair 
time  to  try  their  real  powers. 

In  the  meantime  Rowland  was  dispatched,  by  Mr.  Rowbottom,  to 
fetch  into  the  ''  Legs'"  yard  the  gig-wh^,  coats,  and  the  rest,  whilst  he 
and  the  servants  got  the  trap  ready,  in  order  that  they  might  proceed  to 
Hescott  Ftok,  the  seat  of  tne  Earl  of  Hescott,  or,  as  we  have  hinted, 
the  now  residence  of  his  son.  Lord  Wandly,  and  then  get  back  to  the 
dinner.  Rowland  entered  into  the  little  parlor  where  he  knew  Mr. 
Rowbottom's  servant  had  left  them,  and  there  found  a  gentleman  who 
was  writing  with  amazing  speed.  Rowland  got  half  round  the  table, 
and  then  got  a  bit  of  a  peep  under  the  hat  of  the  industrious  steno- 
grapher, and  with  equal  surprise  and  delight,  said— 

*' Ah,  my  dear  sir,  how  do  you  do  T  who  would  have  expected  such 
good  fortune." 

'*How  are  you?"  said  the  other,  putting  out  his  hand  behind  hiin, 
•*how  are  you  ?  I  saw  you  catching  flies  in  court ;  lord,  how  you  can 
open  your  mouth !  and  so  you  are  come  to  Frescofh  riots?  nice  lot  of 
you,  by  George !  saw  your  muscular  friend  urging  that  brilliant  advocate 
on ;  an  action  must  start  somewhere,  and  should  there  be  a  revolution 
in  these  realms,  and  a  national  convention  sit  to  ascertain  who  struck 
the  first  spark,  I  should  say  Mr.  Rowbottom's  boot  toe  against  the  soft 
part  of  old  Gibbon's  leg ;  a  precious  lot  in  this  neighborhood ;  have 
the  militaiy  begun  to  fire  yet  ?  if  th^  have,  I  will  tlSow  some  flashes 
into  my  mspatches  here ;  sell  ten  thousand  extra  copies.  How  are 
your  master  and  his  sign  ?  Here,  if  you  don't  like  to  drink  out  of  my 
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glass,  have  a  swig  out  of  the  decanter  there.  I  was  muddling  on  porter 
when  first  you  found  me ;  this  is  a  better  job ;  just  enquire  if  they  have 
got  the  water  engines  out.  '  Even  now^  whilst  I  write^  a  youth  has  run 
into  this  dark  hole  for  shelter — he  tells  me  the  water-engines  are 
galloping  towards  the  barrack ;  if  it  is  on  fire,  as  I  am  told  there  is  a 
considerable  magazine  there,  then  the  consequences  must  be  dreadful. 
The  drums  are  beating  a  lengthened  tattoo  ;  (I  suppose  it  is  Dillon's 
tin-kettle  party,  we  must  cbHH  them  drums  here).  Gibbon's  party 
have  barricaded  the  house  in  which  I  now  write.  They  swear  (great 
swearers  are  they  not,  Bradshaw?)  to  sell  their  Uves' — why,  you  young 
punk,  why  do  you  laugh?" 

"Now,  Rowland,  why  don't  you  bring  the  whip,"  demanded  Mr. 
Bowbottom,  who  was  then  entering. 

"  Permit  me,  since  you  have  so  often  expressed  a  desire,  to  introduce 
you  to  my  most  talented  friend,  if  I  don't  ofifend  him  by  calling  him 
so— Mr.  Wildingair — Mr.  Wildingair,  my  most  esteemed  friend,  Mr. 
Robert  Rowbottom,  of  Fleigh." 

*'  Mr.  Rowbottom,  I  kiss  your  hands  in  this  way,"  and  Wildingair 
very  cordially  shook  the  hand  of  Mr.  Rowbottom,  nor  was  Mr. 
Rowbottom  rar  behind  his  new  friend.  The  truth  is,  he  was  heartily 
glad  of  this  addition  to  the  Styrrup  dinner ;  for  he  was  resolved  that 
the  editor  should  be  one,  and  then  for  an  evening. 
Mr.  Wildingair  accepted  the  invitation. 

And  Mr.  Rowbottom  apologized  for  his  absence,  until  dinner,  as  he 
said  he  and  their  mutual  introducer  were  going  to  Hescott  Park. 

"  You  must  make  haste,  or  the  news  of  this  row  will  be  there  before 
you.  I  don't  know  whether  Wandly  is  at  Hescott  or  not,  as  I  hear 
ne  speaks  in  the  house  to-night." 

"  How  can  he  be  at  Hescott,  then,  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  off 
town,  and  now  noon  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  had  been  acquainted  with  the  regent  of  Hescott?" 
said  Wildingair. 
"Why,  so  I  am." 

**  Surely  you  must  know  a  bit  more  of  his  moves,  because  this  is  one 
of  them.  To  dine  at  Frescoth,  speak  that  night  in  the  House,  and  be 
back  again,  for  breakfast,  in  the  morning." 

"  Why,  how  is  it  possible  ?*'  demanded  Mr.  Rowbottom.  "  I  know 
his  lordship's  fondness  for  astonishing ;  but  surely  that  is  carrying  it  to 
a  very  inconvenient  length." 

"  Few  things  are  impossible  to  special  engines,  with  only  one  carriage 
attached ;  and  nothing  is  inconvement  to  a  man  who,  when  speaking  to 
his  confidential  friends,  starts  in  this  way ;  *  in  some  respects.  Napoleon 
may  have  the  best  of  me,  and  probably,  for  the  next  few  centuries,  he 
may  in  many,  but,  even  by  the  earlier  posterity,  the  superior  rapidity 
of  my  movements  will  be  ceded,  &c.,  &c.' " 

"Ha  I  ha  I  you  will  have  your  joke,  Mr.  Wildingair." 

"  I  am  as  fond  of  my  joke  as  any  man,  but  not  when  I  wish  to  be 

serious ;  this  row  to  day  will  make  him  precious  savage.     That  httle 

speech  from  the  balcony  of  Gibbon's,  I  shall  give  in  the  first  person. 

I  rather  think  it  will  be  high  treason  at  Hescott.    The  old  man  surely 
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thinks  he  has  not  long  to  live,  and  supposes  he  might  as  well  make  his 
exit  with  the  assistance  of  an  axe,  as  any  other  way ;  for  if  Wandly 
does  not  play  choppy  with  him  for  this,  I  have  drunk  port  with  his 
chamberkun  for  very  little  purpose — four  editions  to-morrow.  Ring  the 
bell,  Rowland-^I  must  send  what  copy  I  have  got— only  get  Gibbon 
to  strike  the  Attorney-General,— Sweetlove,  don't  you  call  him?  to 
have  a  whack  at  old  Dillon — set  two  chimnies  on  fire — and  our  new 
steam-press  may  smoke  away  for  the  next  forty  hours.  I  would  have 
gone  with  you  to  Hescott,  but  I  intend  to  write  from  here  every  forty 
minutes ;  that  is,  if  I  don't  get  drunk  after  dinner.  Well,  off  with 
you,  and  make  haste  back ;  tell  Wandly,  if  he  will  correspond 
with  us,  not  to  give  false  names  any  more  ;  I  know  his  style,  and  his 
Sec.'s  hand,  though  disguised." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  ^^wbottom  to  his  young  friend,  when  they  had 
fairly  got  out  of  the  carnage  of  Frcscoth,  "  what  do  you  think  of  all 
that?" 

"  I  am  bewildered,"  replied  Rowland.  "  I  certainly  was  taught  a  few 
definitions,  when  studying  school  logic ;  amongst  the  rest,  that  of  stan- 
dard sarcasm,  as  a  somewhat  useful  figure,  but,  certainly,  I  have  only 
seen  it  in  its  benevolence,  as  compared  with  the  withering  elegance  of  Mr. 
Gibbon's  school :  surely  my  preceptor  must  have  been  too  abstracted  in 
his  notions  of  it,  or  Mr.  Gibbon  singularly  material,  or  what  is  more 
likely,  I  have  mistaken  the  figure  altogether." 

"  Why,  Rowland,  I  think  that's  it.  We  may  often  imagine  that  we 
are  satirical,  or  sometimes  sarcastic,  when,  in  real  truth,  we  are  only 
personal.  The  whole  of  Gibbon's  speech,  hke  thousands  of  others  of 
his  craft,  had  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  the  real  defence.  The  story 
of  the  '  whipping  beliind*  I  have  often  heard  my  father  relate,  and  pro- 
bably it  was  true ;  ridiculous  enough  in  itself,  but  was  not  enough  for 
the  sly  advocate,  so  he  cunningly  introduced  the  whole  of  the  sheriffship, 
to  shew  its  meagreness,  and,  in  short,  to  prove  Dillon's  peculation  on 
the  pubhc  purse.  The  wipe  at  the  parson  was  equally  adroit,  but  it 
must  be  admitted,  equally  vulgar,  and  outrageously  personal,  Now 
mark,  there  never  was  any  one,  who  dealt  in  personaUties,  but  was 
himself  afraid  of  them ;  and  had  Dillon  kept  his  temper,  which  any- 
one but  a  fool  would  have  done,  and  in  return  told,  durmg  his  juridical 
remarks,  for  being  his  turn  he  could  have  introduced  what  he  had 
chosen,  the  Uttle  waggish  story  of  the  tin-shop ! — had  he  done  so,  I'll 
bet  my  life,  with  all  his  boasting  of  placitude.  Gibbon  would  have  been 
the  most  vulgar.  His  advice  to  you,  about  keeping  your  temper,  under 
every  circumstance,  is  quite  right ;  for  it  certainly  gives  a  man  extraor- 
dinary advantages  ;  but  you  see  public  business  could  never  be  carried 
out,  if  the  elasticity  of  each  other's  temper  was  to  form  the  subject  of 
trial,  instead  of  the  cases  that  came  before  him.  Andit  is  clear.  Gib- 
bon durst  not  have  done  this,  if  it  were  in  a  court  wherein  he  did,  or 
ever  intended  to  practice.  As  to  the  infamies  of  such  courts  as 
Frescoth,  it  perhaps  might  be  judicious  for  society  to  send  such  men 
as  he,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  contempt,  and,  at  whatever  price, 
particnlarly  in  rural  sessions — ^in  large  towns  there  is  more  talent,  and 
better  watched — ^to  have  a  stipendiary  magistracy,  the  more  distant, 
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perhaps,  their  local  interests  and  residences  the  better,  for  even  stipend* 
laries  are  men,  and  we  cannot  have  too  little  proximity." 

*'  Bo  you  think,  sir,  that  Lord  Wandly  will  like  the  proceedings  of 
to-day  r 

"  Upon  my  word,  that  was  the  very  question  that  I  was  asking  my- 
self. I  shomd  say  far  £rom  it ;  for  although  he  does  not  profess  to 
know  that  there  is  such  a  court,  it  is  well  known  there  are  few  thinn 
done  there  but  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted.  Indeed,  to  sudi 
widely-spread  demesnes  as  those  of  his  lordship,  such  a  bench  as  the 
Frescoth  is  as  indispensable  as  his  thirty-two  gamekeepers ;  so  that  you 
see  the  curse  of  these  tribunals.  Dillon,  his  lordship  keeps  there ;  and 
three  days'  shooting  on  the  outside  of  his  preserves,  with  his  lordship's 
arm,  should  he  ever  meet  any  of  the  other  magistrates,  and  he  can  al- 
ways have  a  bench  that  eladly  demonstrate  the  excess  of  his  goodness, 
by  anticipating — rather  man  by  requesting — his  will,  in  any  case  where 
his  interest  may  be  concerned.  Such  courts,  then,  are  rather  to  enforce 
the  law /or  the  land,  than  of  it ;  or,  ow  a  bottle,  I  should  say  of  the 
hnd-lord." 

''Why,  that  is  awful,  a  man  might  be  innocently  committed  in  a 
poaching  case,  or  anything  of  that." 

«  Hung." 

And  Rowland  compressed  his  shoulders,  and  then  let  them  repose. 

"  For,  if  there  are  men  ready  to  commit,  I  need  not  remark,  there 
are  plenty  ready  to  swear.  Yes,  yes,  they  who  can  put  on  the  screw, 
are  the  kings  of  parishes,  rather  than  the  rulers  of  empires.  I  have  often 
heard  of  terrible  gentlemen,  and  in  tragedy  have  seen  them,  who  are 
called  eastern  princes,  and  who,  upon  the  slightest  crossing  of  their  will, 
bow-stnng,  poison,  or  decapitate  as  may  be ;  who  not  only  seize  the 
most  beautiful  creatures  who  have  to  pass  through  their  kingdomsj  sure 
to  be  Christians ;  but  should  they  have  lovers — ^which  beautiml  creatures 
in  remote  lands  are  certain  to  have,  he,  after  allowing  the  most  tender 
parting  scenes,  amuses  himself  with  the  first  in  the  harem,  and  the 
other,  on  some  such  instrument  as  the  rack.  The  lover  persists  to  the 
last  that  she  is  eternally  his,  and,  with  his  last  breath,  he  will  stick  to 
it ;  the  lady  being  equally  unflinchable,  he  presents,  as  a  dernier,  the 
considerate  alternative,  either  to  turn  mahometans,  and  live  in  peace, 
or  be  tied  up  in  a  sack  together,  and  whirled  from  a  battlement  mto  a 
dark-watered  river ;  all  their  attendants  must  see  their  fate,  and  thou^ 
some  of  them  are  of  the  first  quality,  must  be  sold  into  remote  slavery  I 
Li  short,  dramatists^  and  those  still  greater  dealers  in  fiction — ^traveUers, 
want  to  make  it  out,  that  princes  can  be  personal  tyrants.  That  all  are 
less  or  more  so,  there  is,  perhaps,  Uttle  doubt,  since  all  govern  for 
themselves ;  but  it  is  evident  that  tyranny  must  have  its  admirers,  and 
that  which  desolates  a  part  of  its  own  or  the  whole  of  a  suborchnate 
kingdom,  must  have  supporters  of  its  poUcy :  but  no  royal  tyranny  ever 
tried  to  crush  both  parts,  or  all  its  kin^oms  at  once.  Now  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  both  does  and  can,  and  mflicts  more  tyranny,  in  its  real 
meaning,  during  a  year,  than  Victoria  could  in  a  reign.  He  can  start 
when  he  likes,  and*  his  leaving  ofif— like  good  men's  erections,  are  both 
to  be  fiiniahed  by  their  coming  heirs— the  one  to  bare  humanity  to  its 
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bones,  the  other  to  find  houses  for  its  reception.  The  first  inherits 
countless  acres ;  the  hist  all  that  is  left— our  woes — still  he  builds  a 
ho^tal  and  a  home  for  the  other^s  tenants,  thus  saving  humanitj 
from  a  general  stench. 

'*  I  Imow  such  a  man  now ;  one  who  came  to  his  estate  when  young, 
and  instead  of  the  usual  regalings  on  such  occasions,  presented  almost 
every  cottage-tenant  with  a  fortnight's  notice  to  quit.  He  boasted  that 
he  would  break  all  the  old  women's  hearts,  and  he  did ;  for,  remove  a 
poor  old  creature  from  her  hearth-stone,  or  worse,  the  flag  from  her, 
and  no  oth^  place  will  fit  her  old  feet ;  no  other  hob  will  hold  her  pipe ; 
no  other  garden  seem  green  again.  Well,  his  attack  commenced  there, 
ostensibly,  because  the  cottages  were  in  a  great  state  of  decayedness, 
but  truly,  to  lessen  the  parish  rates.  There  was  a  calculation  for  a 
young  man !  and  he  put  them  into  his  own  pocket,  by  placing  their 
amount  upon  his  rental.  His  next  discovery  was  that  all  his  tenantry 
were  restricted  in  their  amount  of  ploughing ;  that  is,  such  were  the 
agreements,  but  had  never  been  acted  upon ;  he,  without  givine  them 
notice  of  bds  intention  to  enforce  the  letter  of  their  takings,  did  so  to 
the  very  up-strokes.  Then,  where  the  out-houses  were  bad,  and  the 
general  buildings  dilapidated,  he  threw  a  small  farm,  or  perhaps  two, 
to  the  next  large  one ;  thus  playing  upon  feelings,  that  in  a  tenantry 
are,  and  ought  to  be  held  sacred — taking  their  neighbors'  farms  over 
their  heads.  But  this  was  still  worse,  for  they  were  taking  that  which 
they  did  not  want,  and  perhaps  could  not  manage,  from  those  that  had 
now  nothing  left ;  causing  alike  ruin  to  both.  No  doubt  jrou  know 
that  tyranny,  although  affording  a  great  deal  of  amusement,  is  perhaps 
the  most  expensive  one  that  man  ever  indulged  in ;  because,  as  it  is 
ever  unpopidar  with  the  sources  of  its  means,  it  is  most  anxious  to  be 
distinguished  where  it  dissipates  them.  And  so  it  happened  with  our 
new  landlord,  for  his  foolery  at  home  and  prodigality  abroad,  now 
brought  this  hereditary  claimant  of  the  soil  to  Uie  real  science  of  finance, 
and  being  a  bungler  at  that,  and  the  cards,  he  once  more  puts  on  the 
screw,  but  finds  that — though  he  can  give  it  hydraulic  powers — there 
is  very  little  more  to  be  crushed.  The  last  of  the  wine  is  squozen  from 
the  grapes.  Tliis  did  not  disturb  his  industiy  ;  and,  that  you  are  young, 
and  to  save  my  own  feelings,  I  shall  not  tell  of  the  thousand  schemes 
that  have,  from  time  to  time,  shocked  my  ears ;  but  if  our  feelings 
suffer  firom  the  recital  of  such  an  amount  of  oppression,  how  must  be 
those  who  have  still  to  writhe  upon  its  wheel.  This  is  what  heroical 
writers  call  tyranny,  but  which  humbler  chroniclers  denominate  oppres- 
sion ;  and  I  will  leave  you  to  judgje  which  has  the  best  opportuni^  of 
mastering  its  functions,  that  of  a  village — or  a  kingdom's  governor." 

'*  I  see ;"  said  Rowland,  and  then,  aft«r  some  time,  he  proceeded, 
"but  cannot  a  tenant  leave  so  cruel  and  unthinking  a  landlord?" 

''And  whither  is  he  to  go?  and  what  is  he  to  take  with  him?  I  have 
already  hinted  at  the  distress  caused  by  the  razing  of  a  cottage.  Now, 
it  b  aunost  as  difficult  a  process  to  remove  a  man  from  the  form  he  was 
grown  upon,  as  it  would  oe  to  snatch  a  mountain  from  the  breast  of  one 
that  threw  it  from  its  crater.  No,  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  that 
ke  ODoe  knew  a  fiurmer  who  pined  for  years,  because  he  had  to  be  re- 
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moved  to  the  &nn  next  his  own  edge.  They  are  a  humble^  simple 
race,  and  always  fear  ndn  and  dismay  if  they  leave — what  they  call — 
their  home.  Jind  cursed  be  the  man  who  nnthinkinglyy  or  unnecessarily, 
drives  them  from  it." 

"  But  surely  a  bad  landlord  will  in  time  injure  his  rent-roll,  and  have, 
eventually,  many  of  his  farms  on  his  own  hands." 

*'  Why,  this  is  the  very  refinement  of  his  oppression ;  and  he  would 
sooner  luive  dozens  so,  not  producing  what  the  other  would  have  to  pay 
in  tithes  and  taxes ;  yet  oppression  will  not  cede  an  inch,  or  if  it  does, 
it  is  to  turn  off  an  old  and  valued  tenant,  to  receive  an  adventurer  at 
half  the  price  the  other  has  paid,  but  could  pay  it  no  longer." 

^'And  can  there  be  no  remedy  for  all  this?" 

"  Why,  yes,  smash  up  the  hereditary  system  at  once ;  or  do  that 
which  would  be  quite  as  useful,  compel  the  hereditarist  to  ^ve  long 
leases,  and  deduct  all  really  requisite  repairs,  alterations,  damages,  &c. 
That  would  be  paring  a  bom-possessor*s  &ugs ;  or  lei  him  squander  that 
which  he  is  not  fit  to  govern,  the  same  as  any  other  property.  The 
fellow  1  have  alluded  to  would  have  done  so  long  since,  but  could  not ; 
and  does  in  every  way  worse ;  for  being  only  a  ufe  tenant,  and  raising 
sums  upon  it,  he  has,  obviously,  to  pay  an  enormous  centage ;  the  lender 
having  to  insure  his  dissipated,  dirty  life :  and  then  the  same  style  has 
to  be  kept  up  upon  his  lessening  means.  Upon  such  a  state  of  the 
law  in  a  mereantde  countrv  like  this,  it  were  needless  to  dwell.  There 
is  a  pious  horror  in  breaking  up  an  ancient  estate  like  this ! — why  what 
trumpery — ^let  it  like  other  property  find  its  way  from  the  improvident 
to  those  whose  carefulness  enables  them  to  purchase  ;  for  men  who  save 
to  buv,  generally  buy  to  save ;  and  the  only  way  to  do  so  is  to  make  it 
valuable  to  a  tenant,  and  surely  we  must  have  a  new  order  of  thinking 
before  we  can  satisfy  oiu'selves  that,  that  which  fructifies  him  must  not 
give  permanency  to  the  owner.  Tyranny,  then,  though  keeping  its  shape, 
would  startle  us,  rather  like  the  hzaid,  than  devour  us,  as  would  the 
fiercer  crocodile.'* 

''  No  doubt— and  this  is  the  noble  and  ancient  seat  of  Hescott  ?"  said 
Rowland,  as  that  magnificent  pile  broke  upon  his  view.  "  Oh,  what 
boundless  demesnes,  what  glorious  trees,  streams,  lakes,  and  marble 
bridges.  I  thought  even  the  lodge,  as  we  entered,  fine ;  but  this  is 
surpassing.  Humph  I  it  would  seem  that  those  marble  Hons,  diou^ 
exc^edinglv  good  and  monstrous,  have  no  fears  for  the  gaping  deer.  A 
very  kingdom  of  wealth  has  been  expended,  though  I  suppose  we  are  a 
mife  off  the  mansion,  still.  Ay,  and  the  thousancu  of  acres  which  seem 
to  have  Httle  use,  save  giving  breadth  and  landscape  to  the  scene." 

^'Ay,  ay,  but  you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  there  is  no  use  in  stately 
lodges,  long  entrances,  various  carriage-roads,  and  protracted  admis- 
sions. They  are  as  essential  as  porters,  valets,  chamberlains,  ante-rooms, 
and  state  introductions ;  for  we  might  have  our  perceptions  of  greatness 
wonderfldly  lessened,  if  we  were  to  come  upon  it  with  no  more  ceremony 
than  we  do  at  the  folding-doors  of  a  works,  which  tell  you  there  is  no 
admission  unless  you  have  business  ;  whilst  a  good  kidc  at  them  may 
bring  the  master  himself  to  demand  the  cause  of  it.  Greatness  won- 
derfully diminishes  by  proximity ;  our  notions  apotheosise  or  lower  to  4 
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Ini^bear,  the  great  King  of  eyil  himself,  either  as  we  see  him  drawn  with 
anmangel  heauty,  or  pictured  with  horn  and  cloven-foot  deformity." 

**  No  douht ;  the  excitement  of  Frescoth,  I  feel,  is  wonderfully  cooling 
down,  even  to  think  of  what  must  be  the  possessor  of  such  enchant- 
ments as  these.    How  happy  must  he  be." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha.'* 

"Why  do  you  laugh,  sir?" 

"  To  think  what  a  ninny  I  must  be,  to  be  prating  philosophy  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  such  a  happy  tritism  at  his  command ;  but,  pah !  I, 
long  after  your  age,  thought  the  same.  Well,  it  is  our  duty  to  gi^e 
our  experience,  but  was  it  my  business  to  sell  it,  I  should  take  care  the 
purchaser  should  not  be  more  than  two  years  younger  than  myself.** 

**  For  what  reason,  sir?** 

"  Because  he  would  not  understand  it ;  and  both  of  us  would  lose  our 
time.  We  are  here  :  should  his  lordship  be  from  home,  I  will  leave 
you  in  the  picture  gallery,  as  I  can  manage  my  business  either  with  his 
secretary  or  agent ;  should  you  not  find  enough  to  amuse  you  amongst 
the  pictures,  tke  aviary  is  but  a  step  from  it,  and  those  who  have  a  taste 
for  ornithology  may  find  ample  means  for  its  gratification.*' 

**  Oh,  the  picture  gallery  for  me.** 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A   MYSTERIOUS    ACQUAINTANCE. 

A  very  garrulous  old  lady — probably  the  house-keeper-^had  offered  to 
initiate  Rowland  into  the  mysteries,  as  well  as  the  names,  of  the  different 
pictures  ;  when  bought,  where  from,  or  how  presented.  Rowland,  we 
may  suppose,  was  wishful  to  save  the  good  lady's  time,  and  succeeded 
in  some  respect ;  but  the  genealogy  of  the  Hescotts  she  would  trace,  both 
mater-  and  pafer-nally.  She  shewed  the  usual  erudition  in  these  things, 
but  confessed  she  was  puzzled,  when  she  offered  to  discover  why  Lord 
Wandly's  nose  was  so  much  less  than  the  smallest  of  his  foremthers. 
**  Look,"  continued  the  good  lady,  "  at  the  present  Earl's— his  father's — 
indeed  all,  I  may  say,  of  the  family  have  bigger  noses,  and — *' 

"  Ay,  but  my  good  Mrs.  Daisy,  could  they  smell  better,  think  you  ?" 
This  was  said  by  a  gentleman  who  had  entered,  as  if  by  magic,  through 
a  private  door ;  indeed  the  door  was  nothing  more  than  a  picture,  which 
was^the  size  of  a  small  one.  The  lady  seemed  surprised,  made  the 
stranger  a  curtsy«  and  retired ;  simply  observing,  that  she  supposed  the 
stranger  would  no  longer  need  her  services. 

The  unceremonious  gentleman  was  a  man  approaching  forty ;  some- 
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what  slight  m  his  huild>  light  complexion,  a  restless  eye,  gait,  and 
speech,  and  appeared  to  Rowland  to  be  at  least  an  under  secretary,  or 
one  of  the  upper  domestics.  He  bowed,  somewhat  formally,  to  the 
youth,  and  asked  him,  seeing  he  was  marking  hb  catalogue,  i/he  might 
have  a  peep  at  it ;  *'  for,"  said  he,  ^'  I  have  always  a  great  curiosity  to 
see  the  judgments  of  those  who  honor  our  trifling  collection  with  a  visit. 
Humph !  is  this  your  sketch,  here  ?  Ah — very  like — you  draw,  then  V* 
«  A  little,  sir." 

"  A  good  deal,  sir — this  has  not  been  done  at  once — humph,  so  I  see 
you  have  only  put  one  cross  to  poor  Rembrandt,  here.  I  presume  that 
your  number  of  crosses  is  the  criterion  of  your  approbation  or  dis-ap- 
provair' 

"  Why,  yes  sir ;  that  is — a-h — I  was  merely  marking  them  that  I 
might  recollect  which  pleased  me  the  most,  without  any  pretensions  to 
judgment  whatever ;  as  no  doubt  you  have  perceived,  sir." 

"  Humph !    Then  I  suppose  you  don't  think  the  Rembrandt  genuine, 
eh  ?    A  copy,  or  imitation  ?    Was  that  you  with  Mr.  Rowbottom,  of 
Fleigh,  I  saw  drive  up,    about  an  hour  since,  eh?     Game  through 
Frescoth?" 
"We  did,  sir." 

"  And  you  think  this  an  imitation  ?" 
**  In  my  opinion,  the  picture  is  remarkably — " 
"  Were  you  in  time  to  see  the  bustle  that  I  hear  has  given  such  amuse- 
ment in  the  quiet  old  place  ? — unusually  merry  this  morning,  there  ? — 
are  you  a  judge  in  frescos  ? — this  is  said  to  be  a  genuine  one,  now  put  on 
canvass.  Are  you  aware  what  led  to  all  this  confrision,  which  you  wit- 
nessed in  your  journey  hither  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Rowland,  smiling,  "  but  which  must  I  answer, 
the  fresco  query,  or  the  Frescoth?" 

"  Humph !"  and  the  other  jerked  his  head  a  little,  as  if  he  were  a 
small  bit  surprised ;  "  oh !  — ah ! — either.' ' 

"  I  would  rather  talk  of  the  fresco ;  for,  indeed,  the  other  was  so  un- 
usual a  scene,  it  would  require  more  graphic  powers  than  I  possess,  to 
describe  it ;  besides,  we  shall  have  it  in  the  morning's  paper,  for  we  left 
Mr.  WUdingair  writing  away  at  a  prodigious  rate,  and  I  believe  he  is 
unrivalled  at — indeed  m — anything  he  undertakes." 

"  Wildingair  ?  humph !  it  must  be  a  mighty  afBair,  truly,  if  he  is 
eoing  to  di^oify  it  with  his  pen ;  humph !  I  thought  he  had  used  it  on 
his  own  account,  not  to  give  the  foolery  of  others.    You  know  him  V* 
"Why,  y-es  sir." 
"Rowbottom?" 
"  I  introduced  him  to-day." 
**  Do  you  expect  your  friend  to  be  long  ?" 

"  I  am  not  sure ;  he  is  with  his  lordship's  secretary ;  and,  speaking 
of  Wildingair,  he  will  probably  deUver  a  message  from  him,  that  he 
would  not  like  to  give  to  Lord  Wandly." 

"  Lideed ;  I  see  you  have  been  lavish  of  your  praise  here,  of  the 
water-color  collection.  Now,  if  you  will  come  here,  I  will  shew  ydL  the 
perfection  to  which  the  modems  have  brought  the  art— this  way — 
humph!  by  the  way,  what  was  the  message — droll  fellow,  I  beUeve, 
thatwadingair?'* 
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"Oh,  it  was  only  one  of  his  jokes.  Upon  my  word,  but  that  is 
splendid;  indeed,  the  moderns,  particularly  the  English,  have  done 
surprising  things ;  and  in  a  yehicle  too,  that  was,  until  very  late  years— 
BO  1  have  read — thought  too  circumscribed  and  feeble  for  the  production 
of  anything  great  in  art ;  but  you  see,  sir,  it  is  the  admirable  way  in 
which  they  can  now  introduce  the  opaques.  Well,  there  are  many  valu- 
able works,  no  doubt,  in  your  ancient  gallery,  but  this  is  the  picture  I 
could  luxuriate  upon." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  an  artist — oh,  but  Wildingair's  joke." 
*'0h,  sink  the  jokes,  or  take  me  to  worse  pictures." 
*'  Ah !  ah !  goo-d.    Then  you  cannot  joke  and  admire  at  the  same 
time." 

'*  Cannot  I  ?  nothing  easier,  to  joke  with  a  dunce  and  admire  your 
own  wit  at  the  same  time ;  ay,  and  face  too,  with  the  twist  of  your 
curls,  should  there  be  a  convenient  looking-glass  ;  but  I  must  confess 
to  be  rapturising,  and  telling  others'  smart  sayings — but  he  merely  said 
to  Mr.  Rowbottom,  knowing  we  were  coming  hither,  to  tell  his  lordship 
to  get  some  one  else  to  copy  his  letters,  when  he  corresponded  witt 
their  paper ;  'for,'  said  he,  '  tell  his  lordship  I  know  his  Sec.*s  hand- 
writing, when  disguised ;'  that  was  all.  Why,  sir,  you  seem  surprised ; 
nothing  to  those  who  know  his  dashing  way.  He'll  sacrifice  anything 
for  his—that  is— to  get  his  rap." 

*•  Ha,  ha,  ha — ^humph !  he's  so  fond  of  a  joke,  is  he?" 
**  Yes,  but,  perhaps,  entertains  that  feeling  for  his  own,  which  many 
do  for  their  birth  place  ;  though  the  worst  in  the  world,  there's  none 
like  it." 

Rowland  said  this  because  the  other  appeared  strangely  disconcerted 
at  the  praise  of  Wildingair. 

"  Oh,  oh,  humph !  ha, — ^now,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
forcibly  painted  head — ^the  three  quarter,  there ;  one  of  Douw's  not 
celebrated  for  force  so  much  as  finish  ;  but  you  see  he  could  do  both ; 
but,  perhaps,  it  was  the  dignity  of  the  subject  that  threw  an  additional 
spirit  into  his  pencil — ^he  was  a  great  poet  and  orator,  a  Dutchman, 
though  you  would  think  that  the  low  lands  were  not  favorable  to  either ; 
speaking  of  oratory,  what  did  you  think  of  Mr.  Gibbon's,  this  morning?" 
*' Bid  you  hear  it,  sir?"  asked  Rowland,  carelessly. 
"Why  do  you  ask  r 

**  Because  I  would  prefer  receiving  to  offering  an  opinion  upon  it." 
**  Was  it  such  a  mighty  effort  of  forensic  display,  that  you  seem  so 
diffident  of  jour  capabiUty  to  give  an  estimate  ?"  asked  the  other  quickly. 
**Ah,  if  it  were,  I  could  have  no  hesitation ;  if  it  were  not,  when  I  say 
that  I  and  Mr.  Rowbottom  dine  with  him,  on  our  return,  would  it  not 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  declining  an  opinion  ?" 
"  Humph,  do  you  like  Fleigh  ?" 

*•  Why,  yes ;  people,  at  my  time  of  life,  I  believe,  like  any  place, 
though,  probably,  there  is  but  one  they  cherish ;  for  we  may  revere, 
may  love  thousands,  but  we  only  cling  to  one.  Our  social  system,  in 
thi^  may  be  like  the  solar,  without  hard  words  to  explain  it ;  no  pulling 
to,  or  running  off  forces — ^no  gravities — attractions;  we  round  and  round, 
in  larger  or  smaller  circles,  but  are  held  to  an  immutable  axis ;  simple 
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as  the  process  a  gardener  uses  when  curving  a  parterre ;  one  stick  curves, 
whilst  another  gives  certitude  to  its  course,  and  like  the  connecting 
string,  so  the  invisible  fibre  that  cords  us  to  one  centre ;  and  as  sticks 
and  string  are  thrown  together,  the  scheme  complete — so  may  I,  when 
all  is  done,  fall  on  the  same  spot  where  my  race  began."  This  was 
spoken  in  so  melancholy  a  tone,  as  well  as  the  eye  of  the  speaker  being 
all  the  time  fixed  upon  a  little  rural  landscape,  that  the  strange  gentle- 
man could  not  but  be  surprised ;  indeed,  it  was  manifest  from  the 
question  he  put  to  liim,  not,  however,  without  looking  at  the  youth  for 
some  time. 

"  But,  why  sf^oken  so  sadly  ?"  demanded  the  stranger. 
**That  is  a  portrait  of  my  native — oh— my  native  village — " 
"  (Heavenly  mercies,  can  it  be  ! )  and,  may  I  ask  you  your  name^  if 
not  intrusive  ?" 

"  My  name  ?  oh,  my  name  is  Bradshaw." 

**  (By  all  my  senses  'tis  he,)  Pardon  me, "  and  the  stranger  hurried 
out,  and  as  ne  did  so,  he  met  another,  a  younger  man,  of  similar 
appearance ;  a  hurried  conversation  took  j)lace  ;  at  parting,  the  first 
said,  ^'  fix  him  so  that  I  can  see  him,  and  do  not  let  him  move  thence,  until 
you  think  I  have  had  sufficient  time  to  see  him  well.  I  will  send  the 
miniature  to  you,  let  him  see  it  as  if  by  chance ;  and,  Mr.  Tennyson,  be 
sure  to  obtain  all  the  intelligence  possible  respecting  this  lad ;  but,  mind 
you,  be  more  cautious  than  the  ermine  hunter,  or  this  extraordinary 
chance  may  impede,  instead  of  promoting  success.  Send  some  one  to 
detain  Rowbottom,  and  on  no  account  let  him  think  I  am  at  Hescott.'' 
"What  would  your  lordship  like  to  be  done  as  to  this  Frescoth 
business?" 

"  Burn  a  thousand  Frescoths ;  until  I  know  more  of  this,  mind  you 
he  appears  to  be  the  personification  of  subtlety — he  startled  me  more 
than  once." 

"  Your  lordship's  dispatches  are  arrived,  and — " 
The  rest  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  speech  was  cut  short,  by  one  withering 
look  from  him  whose  orders  he  now  hurries  to  execute.  When  he  got 
to  the  part  of  the  gallery  where  Rowland  stood,  he  still  found  Imn 
absorbea  in  the  beauties  of  the  scene,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
conjured  up  such  tender  fancies  in  the  youthful  artist.  The  fresh 
comer  said  he  should  be  happy  to  show  him  the  aviary,  "or,"  said  he, 
as  if  bethinking  himself,  "you*  perhaps,  have  not  seen  the  family 
miniatures.  I  perceive  you  look — the  fact  is,  I  am  aware  that  in  the 
earlier  times  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Hescott,  there  were  sot 
many  of  what  are  now  called  miniatures,  or,  at  least,  done  in  water  on 
ivory ;  but  these  have  been  copied,  by  an  ('xtraordinarily  clever  man, 
from  all  the  family  pictures,  and  are  convenient  for  the  drawing-room 
table,  ecjually  faithful,  and  save  us  from  wandering  through  half-a-score 
of  rooms." 

"  Must  be  extremely  convenient,"  replied  Rowland,  "  but  tell  me, 
know  you  the  unceremonious  gentleman  who  just  left  me  ?'* 

"  This  way,"  said  the  other,  as  if  not  hearing  what  Rowland  had 
said;  "you  can  examine  them  here;  pray  sit;  probably,  by  turning 
your  face  this  way,  you  will  have  the  best  light.     I  will  go  and  see  your 
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friend,  and  when  he  has  done  with  Mr.  Ferredon,  I  will  bring  him  to 
you—" 

"  But  cannot  you  tell  me  who— humph !  as  mysterious  as  the  other ; 
singular!*' 

And  Rowland  began  to  open  the  red  morocco  cases,  in  which  the  large 
miniatures  were  placed.  He  had  opened  several,  and  at  last  took  up 
one  in  quite  a  different  case,  and  was  about  to  take  off  the  hd,  when  he 
sprang  from  his  chair,  and  was  evidently  much  startled,  as  might  be 
seen,  by  the  wildness  of  his  looks,  and  the  tone  of  his  exclamation. 

*'  Good  heavens !  I  thought  I  saw  the  first  stranger  before  me.  I 
could  have  sworn  some  reflection,  or  some  such  thing — ^but  perhaps  it 
is  not  the  first  time  to-day  in  which  I  have  been  mistaken ;  for  that 
beautiful  creatiure  I  saw  in  Mr.  Dantskipp's  chariot  equally— good  God, 
mj  mother !"  and  the  youth  staggered  to  his  seat ;  his  face  assuming 
the  most  singular  pallor,  and  every  fibre  in  him  trembUng.  "  How  came 
her  miniature  here  ?  I—"  and  the  last  gentleman  again  entered,  an- 
nouncing that  Mr.  Rowbottom  would  be  with  him  in  a  few  minutes. 
Mr.  Tennyson  looked  at  Rowland,  as  if  surprised  at  the  difference  of  his 
appearance  ;  then  lifted  up  the  miniature  from  the  floor,  screwed  down 
the  Ud,  looked  once  more  at  Rowland,  and,  placing  it  amongst  the  small 
edition  of  the  £Eimily  portraits,  again  retired. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  DINNEE  AND  THE  BATTLE. 

*'  I  really  think,  Rowland,  his  lordship's  hospitaUty  has  depressed, 
instead  of  cheered  your  spirits.  Madeira  seems  to  be  wasted  upon  such 
a  stomach.  The  butler  of  Hescott  would  not  feel  comphmented  by  such 
aberration  from  the  usual  strain  that  follows  a  bottle  or  two  of  such  wine 
as  we  had  to  our  lunch.  You  may  depend  we  shall  have  a  night  of  it ; 
so  come.  Sir  Dismal,  let  any  looks  but  those  be  carried  with  us  to  the 
soiree  of  the  glorious  old  Gibbon.    Why,  by  the  by,  you  have  never 

e,  for  ' 


given  me  aqy  reason,  nor  indeed  an  attempt  at  one,  for  the  way  in  which 
you  deserted  my  vehicle,  upon  the  appearance  of  that  of  the  worthy 
Mr.  Dantskipp ;  you're  surely  not  in  love  with  Jane  ?  She's  a  pretty 
little  girl,  ay,  and  a  merry  little  girl,  too ;  indeed  I  have  often  wondered 
how  such  a  pair  of  stupid  devils,  as  Dantskipp  and  his  poor  '  Misses,' 
ever  bred  such  a  girl,  for  she  has  spare  brains  under  her  bonnet,  enough 
to  supply  her  whole  family.  But  if  anything  of  that  sort  is  troubling 
you,  just  a  word  in  your  ear,  the  sooner  you  let  it  trouble  some  other 
swain,  the  better ;  for  nothing  will  suit  old  Dantskipp,  simply  because 
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ke  married  a  mantua-maker  himself,  but  either  a  real  lord,  without 
money,  or  a  cotton  lord,  with ;  but  it  must,  in  the  latter  case,  be  in 
plenty.  And  as  I  am  afraid  you  have  neither — beside,  I  should  like  to 
see  a  clever  chap  made  of  thee,  Rowland — so  sink  all  sweethearts, 
saye  your  studies,  be  a  man,  Rowland." 

**  Ha,  ha,  my  dear  sir,  I  think  I  have  heard  you  out." 
**  Well,  and  why  not;  you  young  monkey  V* 
*' Only  that  I  never  saw  the  lady,  to  know  it  was  she,  in  my  life ; 
that's  all." 

"  Well,  I  am  devilish  glad  to  hear  it,  that's  all  too ;  study — I  wish 
I  had — study  with  all — but  indeed  I  need  not  prompt  you,  for  I  think 
you  do  too  much  already ;  but  study  when  you  are  at  it.  I  suspect  we 
shall  have  a  jolly  spree  to-night.  This  old  Madeira  has  just  started  my 
nettle.  It  will  be  a  night,  I  think,  of  which  the  good  people  of  Fres- 
ooth  will  have  cause  for  long  remembrance.  But,  hang  it,  Rowland, 
you  do  not  appear  so  happy  as  when  we  drove  out  this  way — coming." 
"  Oh,  never  fear  me.  We  are  all  timid  soldiers,  a  little  before  the 
attack ;  get  me  into  the  engagement,  I'll  not  be  a  bad  aid-de-camp, 
you  will  see." 

"Oh!  damn  it,  you  must  shew  mettle,  for  I  know  the  lot;  and 
either  go  at  it,  or  else  we  had  better  make  up  our  minds  to  drive  by  it, 
which  I  should  not  relish,  as  I  certainly  should  like  a  night  with  Wild- 
ingair.     I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  brilliant,  when  drunk." 

Our  pair  just  arrived  in  time  to  hear  grace  for  dinner,  at  the  "  Three 
Legs'  Hotel,''  and  as  the  dinner  was  given  in  token  of  the  triumphs 
gained  by  the  learned  advocate,  Mr.  Gibbon,  as  well  as  for  his  otner 
virtues,  and  conduct  as  a  man :  (that  of  a  modem  gentleman,  he  himself 
always  despised,)  he,  of  course,  could  not  take  the  chair.  The  founder 
of  the  feast,  Mr.  Styrrup,  was  then  requested  to  do  the  honor,  but 
could  not  think  of  accepting  it,  whilst  men  like  Wildingair  and  Row- 
bottom  were  present.  After  the  usual  capering  in  such  affairs — ^the 
waiters  ready  to  uncover — Rowbottom  popped  into  one  end  chair,  and 
Wildingair  was  thrust  into  the  other.  JBut  still  this  did  not  determine 
which  was  the  "  chair ;"  until  one  of  the  aforesaid  waiters,  being  re- 
quested to  give  his  opinion,  pointed  first  at  the  height  of  the  back  of  the 
one  in  which  Mr.  Rowbottom  sat,  and  said  that  it  was  the  chair;  "besides," 
added  he,  "  the  salmon  is  at  that  end,  and  only  soup  at  this."  This 
was  enough,  and  soon  the  guests  got  to  work. 

Well,  the  utmost,  we  may  say  the  most  freezmg  decorum  prevailed 
over  dinner ;  whilst  some  very  enchanting  music  was  rattling  from  the 
gallery,  and  at  the  end  of  the  long  dining  room,  some  national  and  patriotic 
airs.  "  Non  nobis"  is  sung,  by  the  Frescoth  church  singers,  who  had 
clean  shirt-collars,  their  best  clothes  on,  and  all  Handel  and  Haydn's 
music,  in  great  books,  for  the  occasion. 

The  band  then  played  at  one  of  Haydn's  symphonies. 
The  singers  then  gave  "  Life's  a  thumper." 

The  Frescoth  bell-ringers  then,  with  instruments  more  portable  than 
those  to  which  ropes  are  attached  in  the  church-loft,  gave  a  series  of  favo- 
rite airs,  but  not  one  of  a  political  or  party  tendency,  for  they  had  the 
fear  of  the  rector  and  Clolonel  Dillon  before  their  eyes,  as  weU  as  those 
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gendemen's  influence  at  Hesoott ;  and,  indeed,  at  erery  bread  iand  bacon 
shop  in  the  town  of  Frescoth. 

"  Nid  noddin,"  was  very  much  encored. 

**  Julia  to  the  wood-robin/'  was  very  un-sweetly  warbled  by  the  gentle- 
man who  played  the  serpent  in  the  band,  and  the  devil  in  it  too  in  their 
last  symphony.  He  excused  for  his  first  failure,  to  his  leader,  by 
telling  him  that  he  had  to  kill  and  prepare  a  lamb,  and  dress  himself, 
for  the  present  festivities,  all  in  the  nour  before  he  started ;  if  he  was 
too  hot  before  he  played,  no  wondering  that  he  had  unmeritably  obtained 
a  cold  before  he  sang,  and  thus,  as  Mr.  Rowbottom  said,  both  Haydn 
and  "  Julia  to  her  robin  red-breast"  were  butchered, 

"  Oh  Bobby,  my  love,"  said  old  Gibbon,  tenderly,  to  the  chairman, 
*^  this  appears  sadly  too  much  like  dining  in  state.  Let  the  band  go 
and  play  up  and  down  th'  streets,  whilst  th'  bell  ringers  can  rattle  away, 
a  bit,  in  th'  bar,  and  as  we  don't  want  every  body  to  hear  us,  let  th* 
singers — " 

**  €ro  and  sing  Haydn  anywhere,  so  that  we  give  them  no  Handle  upon 
what  we  say,  eh  V* 

**  Ay,  Bobby,  if  I  could  only  get  thee  to  punning  a  bit,  things  would 
soon  be  right.'' 

"  Well,  well,  but  we  must  not  let  the  band  go  too  far;  my  plan  is  rather 
to  let  them  get  drunk,  because  I  intend,  about  twelve  o'clock,  to  parade 
you  through  the  town,  just  when  the  drink  and  the  illumination  are 
nicely  up,  and  then  they  must  play  the  '  conquering  hero  ;*  although 
the  singers  and  ringers  are  a  little  icy  now,  let  them  play  and  drink 
away,  and  instead  of  yon  minor  pan-mugs,  we  will  get  them  into  the 
church  tower,  and  have  a  real  peal.  Old  Dillon  once  caused  one  when 
we  lost  that  great  mill-dam  action.  It  is  quite  time  such  men  as  Dillon 
were  vulgarized ;  I  intend  to  wipe  off  both  Mr.  Styrrup's  scores  and  my 
own  faDMl/s.  Now,  I  know  that  one  of  yon  fellows  can  sing  that 
famous  satire,  of  the  *  Loyal  Frescoth  Volunteers,'  in  which  Dillon  got 
so  wiped ;  let  them  get  drunk  enough,  and  the  whole  town  will  roar  a 
chorus." 

"By  gad!  Bobby,  if  we  only  mind,  we  shall  have  a  good  deal  of 
innocent  amusement.  I  am  gettin'  a  very  old  man,  Bobby,  but  if 
Wildingair,  yonder,  will  only  give  my  speech  a  bit  of  a  polish,  and  at 
full  length,  I'll,  in  return,  present  him  with  my  youngest  wench,  and 
j620,000  ;  that  is,  Bobert,  if  ye  would  not  hke  her  yoursel'.  If  they 
should  mob  and  murder  meto-neet,  when  I  am  struttin'  after  th'  band^- 
but  I'll  have  a  devilish  big  cudgel  in  my  hand,  when  I  am  full  of  wine 
and  triumphant-entry  feelm' — I  say,  it  would  make  a  splendid  finish  to 
th'  first  day's  report — 'fourth  edition — ^we  have  just  learned  that  the 
noble-hearted,  patriotic,  and  brilliant  advocate,  Mr.  Gibbon,  is  dead  T 
That  would  ruin  Dillon  or  th*  devil's  in  it.  The  way  to  do  it  will  b6  to 
get  th'  ringers,  and  singers,  trumpeters,  and  big  drummers,  drunk,  as 
soon  as  we  can.  Now,  sin'  I  saw  you,  I  hear  that  th'  magistrates  have 
sworn  in  thirty  special  constables.  I  say,  Robert,  a  couple  of  sovereigns 
given  them,  now  they  are  her  Majesty's  servants,  to  drink  M^V  mistress' 
good  health — all  our  party  devilish  merry — there  would  be  a  great  deal 
of  balcony  amusement  to-night,  for  those  who  are  not  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  go  to  bed." 
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"  Ha,  ha,  put  our  Vice  there  into  a  pretty  hot  part  of  the  mghfw 
amusements^  and  if  he  gets  a  mawline,  he'll  clerote  a  couple  of  pages  to 
the  account ;  must  tell  of  the  roars  ofapplause,  firing  of  the  nine  bells, 
and  all  the  pistols  in  the  vicinity^  when  the  cause  of  all  this  triumph 
arrired  at  the  church  great- gates." 

"  By  George !  Bobby,  if  he  will  only  make  a  secretary-of- state  affair  of 
it,  1*11  give  him  Ann ;  that  is,  if  he  has  either  no  wife,  or  a  divorce  for 
her.  Push  the  wine,  as  the  devil  does  sinners,  until  we  are  all  hot ;  if 
he  gets  half-murdered  in  the  row,  it  will  make  him  tore." 

**  Soar,  you  mean,'*  said  Rowbottom. 

''  Ay,  then  for  the  next  six  weeks  there  will  be  no  party  or  feelings  re- 
presented in  his  paper,  but  himself  and  his  own,"  said  another. 

''Damn  it !  he  does  not  drink  as  I  could  wish  him.  Bobby,  Til  talk 
smutty,  and  you  begin  to  pun ;  or,  as  I  am  told  he  is  the  devil  for 
paradoxes,  just  give  him  a  bit  of  plain  sense ;  that'll  start  him.  We  are 
too  sober  for  religion,  or  else  we  could  soon  get  up  a  row." 

"Mr.  Vice,  Mr  Gibbon  is  sorry  to  see  you  look  so  sad,**  called 
Rowbottom,  to  the  other  end. 

"Why  did  he  invite  uie  to  dine  with  him  ?'*  demanded  the  Vice. 

"  Two  or  three  trite  things,  Bobby,  my  love,  and  he'll  go  off  like  a 
squirt ;  nothin'  will  cause  a  bit  of  froth  m  a  philosopher  so  soon,  as 
avoiding  metaphor.  I  knew  a  tailor  who  was  one,  and  he  said  he  could 
endure  being  accused  of  cabbaging,  but  never  coiQd  tolerate  the  tritism 
of  thief!" 

"  Mr.  Gibbon  here,  informs  me  that  he  recollects  our  landlady,  when 
she  was  much  thinner,  (that  is  trite  enough)"  said  Rowbottom. 

"  May  be ;  I  have  known  the  pious  advocate  long,  but  I  am  sure  he 
gets  thicker  every  day," 

"  No,  Mr.  Vice,  I  only  asked  our  Chairman  if  he  did  not  think  she 
got  stouter  in  the  middle,  with  age.*' 

"And  I  made  you  no  reply,*'  replied  the  Chair. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  advocate. 

"Because  it  would  only  have  been  like  the  subject  of  your  enquiry,  a 
wa8le  of  time. 

"  And  why  be  invidious,  Mr.  Chair ;  are  not  we  all  at  it ;  and  in 
order  that  we  may  save  some,  I  shall,  as  the  duty  devolves  upon  me, 
propose  the  health  of  our  worthy  and  learned  guest  at  once.  To  do  it 
at  a  later  time  in  the  evening,  would  only  be  to  continue  in  our  wasteful 
career,  as  we  might  then  have  a  speech  of  an  hour ;  and  there  is  nothing 
we  labor  so  hard  at,  as  wasting  time.  The  glorious  Gibbon's  health  ; 
as  a  man,  as  an  advocate !  here,  my  friends,  I  want  words ;  but  the  few 
I  can  clutch  at,  are  these — may  we  long,  very  long,  be  without  the 
necessity  of  his  services."  (great  fun). 

"  Now,  Bobby,  I  thought  we  could  start  a  few  paradoxes,  and  as  they 
are  now  in  open  field,  we  must  keep  up  the  chase.  I'll  slip  Smutty, 
and  you  let  go  Punny,  and  you'll  see  a  course  that  will  neither  want 
turns  nor  leaps.  They  are  knowing  things  to  hunt,  no  doubt,  and  'cute 
at  a  double,  but  keep  'em  from  cover,  and  we  will  have  a  mouthful  of 
their  hind  legs,  and  though  they  have  two  left  to  stand  on,  they'll  not 
have  many  to  run  with." 
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*'  Now  drop  your  slate-peucil>  and  less  figuring,  if  jou  are  going  to 
reply  to  the  toast." 

Mr.  Gibbon  then  arose^  amongst  the  most  outrageous  applause,  which 
was  beautifully  heightened  by  about  a  score  of  crashes  trom  the  hand- 
bells, shiyered  glasses,  the  singers,  and  the  Frescoth  band,  outside. 
The  learned  speaker,  when  he  arose,  intended  to  be  jocose,  particularly 
after  the  waggish  manner  in  which  his  health  had  been  given,  by  the 
erudite  Vice.  He  intended  it,  but  was  completely  bedizened  by  the 
thunders  that  every  where  rolled  around  him ;  and,  instead  of  being 
funny,  he  snivelled,  at  last  he  showered,  and  then  die  thunder  rolled  again. 

"  My  dear  friends,  I  believe  that  meteorologists  say,  that  when  the 
vulgar  speak  of  the  heaviness  of  the  air,  they,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  it  to 
be  file  lightest ;  *  or  else,*  say  they,  *  how  coidd  clouds  and  rain  descend  V 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  of  the  old  school ;  for  clouds,  Uke  the  heart,  must 
be  heavy  when  affected  to  tears.  The  flint  was  once  a  sponge  ;  now, 
succulent  as  a  baby,  now,  firing  cannon,  when  a  man.  In  peace,  we 
weep  with  a  touch  ;  in  battle,  we  hiss  living  sparks  at  the  fiercest  steel. 
Think  not  then  of  my  weakness  here  ;  when  we  essay,  neither  special 
constables*  staves  nor  magistrates'  baton  shall  enforce  that,  which  your 
sudden  kindness  and  my  declining  years  caused  me  to  betray."  Deep 
admiration.  ("  Bobby,  I  am  afeared  that  was  rather  too  soft ;  you  think 
so  too  ?  I  wish  Dillon's  party  would  throw  a  volley  of  stones  through 
the  vdndow).  Gentlemen,  your  kindness,  and  tlie  crawling  thoughts 
of  old  Dillon,  are  like  meetin'  a  very  beautiful  woman  and  a  stink  at 
the  same  time ;  we  have  scarcely  time  to  luxuriate  upon  the  one,  ere  the 
other  compels  us  to  evacuate  its  blisses  ;  to  avoid  its  own  noxiousness ; 
thus,  then,  I  can  scarcely  manifest  my  thanks ;  but  I  am  choked  to 
think  that  this  day's  efforts  have  not  better  deserved  yours.  But  in  the 
morning  we  are  weak  stomached  ;  at  noon,  it  may  be,  too  full ;  but  it 
is  at  night,  such  a  night  as  this,  when  its  fullness  is  alleviated,  and  its 
squeamishness  is  toned  by  the  third  bottle ;  it  is  then  we  can  meet  the 
beauty  and  kiss  her  rosy  lips,  without  expecting  every  other  sense  to  be 
as  nicely  treated  as  would  a  snivelling  lover  of  eighteen.  Whether  in 
the  camp  of  love,  or  jars  of  Frescoth' s  special  guards,  soon  will  be  the 
hour.  This  morning  the  flails  were  poised ;  this  night  must  prove  that 
we  be  good  thrashers.  Every  man,  then,  must  be  to  his  sheaf;  only 
shew  the  people  of  Frescoth  that  they  have  good  corn,  and  they'll  find 
means  to  winnow  it.  (Glows  of  patriotism.)  *  Will  you  lend  our  dog 
your  bull  to  play  with  V  was  a  request  made  by  a  very  little,  to  a  some- 
what elder  neighbor,  the  other  day  ;  and  when  asked  what  for,  *  because,* 
said  the  young  philosopher,  *  I  should  like  to  see  little  Frisk  bite  big 
bully's  nose  off.'" 

"  Keep  to  the  bull-dogs,"  shouted  Mr.  Magistrate  Sweetlove  ;  "  times 
will  never  be  good,  until  they're  as  common  as  parsons,  at  least." 

**  Will  nobody  else  like  to  see  a  few.  httle  Frisks  go  and  nose  the  fiery 
bulls  of  Frescoth  petty  sessions  ?*  I  think,  without  vanity,  one  little 
Frisk,  though  his  teeth  were  nearly  gone,  nosed  a  couple  this  momin' ; 
he  was  not  so  savage  as  the  little  philosopher's ;  as  I  have  said,  he  was 

*  The  supporters  to  the  Frescoth  arms  are  a  couple  of  bulls. 
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•queamish  in  the  fnomm\  but  let  them  come  out  to-night»  and  we  trill 
tiy^  at  least,  to  bite  bis  bullies'  noses  off.  (roars.)  That's  right ;  I 
like  to  hear  you  roar  that  way.  But  what  sort  of  a  one  will  big  bully 
and  his  lady's  calves  set  up,  just  now  ?  (Imitations  of  what  would  be 
supposed  to  be  their  effusions.)  (I  am  not  so  maudlin  as  I  was,  Bobby. 
I  think  you  told  me  to  drop  my  slate-pencil ;  but  you  see  they  are  fonder 
of  figures  than  you  thought.)  We  will  make  a  Hn  offering  of  them,  and 
kick  up  a  local  row ;  to  shew  all  Europe  we  have  a  general  peace !  Let 
us,  then,  nourish  the  incense  that  rises  so  gloriously  from  the  altar,  in 
libations,  copious  as  shall  be  our  children's  children's  praise.  (Torna- 
dos of  applause.) 

"  Bring  us  pint  bumpers. 

**  You.  have  a  monument  here,  that,  when  my  fancies  were  young, 
I  have  joumied  oft  to  see.  It  is  of  a  sHght,  thinly-drapered  maiden, 
for  ever  and  for  ever  in  the  quietness  of  sleep.  Two  gentle  Peris  bend 
over  her;  and,  as  in  my  childhood,  so,  even  now;  they  look,  and 
point,  and  eternally  weep.  The  tableau  is  supported  by  sweet-faced 
Cherubim,  and  terminated  by  rich-swelling  fruits  and  clustering 
grapes.  Why,  what  is  this  ?  It  is  Freedom,  entombed  ere  she  was 
adolescent!  This  night  shall  see  her  glorious  resurrection.  Gentle 
Angels,  ye  shall  soon  dry  your  cheeks,  by  the  speed  with  which  you 
cairy  the  glad  tidings ;  and  shall  not  our  smiling  children,  to  late  gene- 
rations, celebrate  tins  day^  with  ripened /rutY«  and  bruised  ^rap^i  7  and 
say,  '  the  eegis  of  tyranny  had  turned  Liberty  to  stoDC ;  our  sires  rescued 
her  from  its  cold  embrace,  gave  her  vitaUty,  and  a  home.  Great  sires, 
glorious  mother — for  we  are  her  children— let  us  emulate  your  deeds, 
and  now,  as  then,  make  mighty  our  names,  by  their  addition  to  the 
glorious  record  !"* 

This  was  received  with  dead  silence,  resembling  that  we  often  feel 
between  the  vivid  flash  and  the  ratthng  peal  of  thimder,  which  we  know 
will  suddenly  follow.  The  tables  were  almost  shivered  with  applause. 
Rowland,  who  stood  near  to  the  eloquent  speaker,  was  so  touched  with 
the  peroration,  and  about  a  bottle  of  wine,  that  he  seized  one  of  his  hie 
hands,  and  shook  it  with  the  fervor  that  the  youthful  B^mans  did 
Cicero's.  Indeed,  he  was  deeply  affected,  and  this  enthusiasm  evidently 
pleased  Gibbon  as  much  as  the  whole  uproar  around  him. 

Even  Wildingair  mazed  for  some  time,  when  catching  Bowbottom's 
eye,  he  eave  his  face  a  bit  of  a  shake  up,  and  said  "  clever  I  by  George." 

**  (I  think,  Bobby,  I'll  go  no  further,  but  you  see,  Bobby,  they  are  as 
fond  of  figures  as  ever,  and,  though  I  were  to  give  them  a  geometrical 
series  they'd  never  tire,  even  if  the  line  got  across  the  slate,  and,  of 
course,  not  comprehensible  to  our  limited  ideas,  yet  that  would  add  to 
its  charm.  There  is  nothin'  more  agreeable  than  sounds  without 
meanings — BiUions  of  trillions  of  millions  of  thousands — and  so  on.)" 

**  Ah,  ha,  ha,  make  no  apology,  the  fact  is  you  cannot  speak  without 
them ;  but  here  is  the  wine,  iTll  see  that  no  one  flinches.  They  will 
be  all  right  after  that." 

Now,  although  the  wine  came  in,  there  was  nine  times  nine  again 
ordered;  but  the  chairman  would  not  permit  the  starting  of  such 
lengthened  solemnities  before  the  libations.    The  wine  was  drunk! 
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Gibbon  then  sat  down,  and  tbe  Todferating  commenced ;  and  as  it  did 
so,  the  tears  of  delight  streamed  from  his  eyes,  in  truth,  he  never  was 
■o  happy  in  his  life.  Wildingair  was  then  called  uponfora  song,  when 
he  essayed  as  follows,  without  saying  he  had  a  cold  :-^ 

THE    GODS. 

In  these  orthodox  times  let  CSoIlegians  prate 

Of  their  heathenish  Venus  and  Cupid, 
As  if  learning,  like  wine,  drew  its  worth  from  old  date. 

And  'twere  wisdom  to  swig  till  you're  stupid : 
But  for  me,  less  refined,  'tis  consoling  to  know, 

That  to  Venus  I  nerer  was  married ! 
That  I  ne'er  had  from  lofty  Dame  Juno,  a  hlow ; 

Nor  my  purse  by  light  Mercury  carried. 
So  fill  up  the  bold  tankard  with  bright  British  beer ; 

And  a  fig  for  their  Helicon's  waters : 
Here's  to  beauties  more  prudent  and  friends  more  sincere, 

Than  Olympian  scamps,  wives,  and  daughters. 

Why  make  bold  sons  of  Mars  of  militia  recruits, 

In  a  ¥ratch-house  locked  up  by  Bellona : 
And  yon  Lancashire  witch  with  a  dish  of  ripe  fruits, 

Lovely  Mary — ^why  call  her  Pomona  ? 
Whilst  sweet  Phoebe  presents  the  brown  ale  with  a  smile. 

Why  should  Phoebe  a  Hebe  to  me  be  ? 
For  old  Jupiter's  stupider  taste  I  revile. 

By  no  Granymede  equalled  could  she  be ; 
So  fill  up  the  bold  tankard,  &c. 

But  a  truce  with  the  list,  it  is  not  worth  the  time. 

And  has  long  ceased  to  gull  the  discerning ; 
Though  our  gown'd  and  capp'd  sages  still  vote  it  sublime, 

And,  because  they  have  leam'd  it — 'tis  learning ! 
To  be  skiU'd  in  dead  tongues — ^with  your  own  be  perplex'd. 

Should  no  more  be  the  rule  of  our  nation ; 
What  original  skull  seeks  original  text  ? 

£ven  Biihqpt  prefer  a  tranakUion  J 
So  fill  up  the  bold  tankard,  &c. 

Come,  give  things  their  right  names,  we  have  Snglish  enough, 

To  invest  them  with  beauty  and  glory ; 
Then  why  wade  through  such  beastly  incredible  stuff, 

.To  be  skill'd  in  obscenities  hoary  ? 
When  nor  courage  nor  wit  in  our  Islands  are  found ; 

Truth  in  man,  nor  affection  in  woman ; 
When  where  Shakespere  has  trod  is  no  classical  ground. 

Then  we'll  turn  to  the  Greek  and  the  Roman. 
So  fill  up  the  bold  tankard,  &c. 

No  sooner  had  Wildingair  finished,  and  Gibbon  was  entering  the  third 
murtment  of  Elysium^  but  there  was  a  regular  peal  of  tin-pans  outside. 
This  ronsed  him ;  his  eyes  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  infuriated 
bnlla'  that  support  the  Frescoth  shield,  and  he  at  once  seized  a  large  de- 
cantor,  and  was  preparing  to  get  up  the  sash,  for  the  purpose  of  hurHn^ 
it  at  the  andadous  besiegers  below,  when  Rowbottcnn  got  hold  of  his 
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hand,  and  drew  him  to  one  side  of  the  room,  whilst  the  most  desperatd 
threats  were  being  uttered  at  the  other  end. 

**  Now,  mark  me  well.  Gibbon,  the  next  three  minutes  will  show 
whether  we  are  to  consider  you  a  hero  or  a  madman !  are  you  such  an 
ass  as  to  permit  this  rubbish  to  rouse  you  ?  They  saw  the  effect  it 
had  upon  you  to-day,  and  have  only  been  waiting,  evidently,  until  they 
supposed  you  were  cocked  with  wine,  to  let  you  off  with  an  air  trigger, 
or  a  flint  and  tin.  Now,  mark,  instead  of  showing  yomr  sore,  order 
half-a-dozen  of  these  instruments  to  precede  and  follow  our  procession — 
don't  you  see  this  will  take  the  clatter  out  of  them  at  cmce  r' 

**  Thank  you,  Bobby,  thank  you,  save  me  from  makin'  an  old  woman 
of  myser  after  all.  Oh,  damn  those  tin-pan — ^yo  mun  keep  close  to 
me,  fiobby,  or,  by  gad,  I  shall  be  letting  fly,  even  at  one  of  our  own 
kettle  drummers." 

"  Now,  one  word  more,  and  I'll  take  out  my  trap,  and  Fleigh  is 
the  word." 

"Well,  well,  I'll  fortify— I'll  fortify,  I  must  think  of  a  pennjr 
subscription  for  my  monument,  and  th'  excitement  there  would  he,  if 
we  were  all  tried  for  manslaughter,  for  murdering  old  Dillon." 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  at  last  called  out  the  Vice,  (another  terrific  peal 
of  tin-pans.)  ''  Ah,  we'll  lend  your  drums  a  whistle  just  now ;  mind 
what  you  are  all  going  to  do.  We  must  not  infringe  the  law ;  recollect 
the  riot  act  has  been  read,  of  course,  on  that  account  we  have  a  right  to 
be  more  riotous  than  we  otherwise  should  be ;  but,  mark,  there  is  no 
nursery  lesson  better  known,  than  that  of  the  way  in  which  Rome  was 
saved.  Now  the  way  we  will  do  it,  must  be  this,  let  the  band  play 
agreeable  airs,  and  when  we  come  to  any  of  the  specials,  or,  indeed,  to 
anything  hostile,  we  will  all  flutter  our  wings,  and  cackle  like  geese ; 
thus  conveying  the  moral,  that  like  those  sapient  birds  of  old— we  are 
trying  to  save  the  liberties  and  town  of  Frescoth." 

This  was  highly  approved  of,  and,  in  order  that  none  might  disgrace 
themselves,  in  the  execution,  all  commenced  cackling  and  hissing ;  and 
not  one  but  did  it  as  well  as  a  gosling.  Rowland  said  he  could  not 
cackle,  but  he  could  gabble  as  well  as  any  turkey ;  this  he  did,  and, 
we  are  happy  to  say  elicited  deep  admiration.  Some  could  bleat  like 
sheep ;  others  had  powers  more  blatant,  so  said  they  should  ask  the 
Town  arms,  why  they  had  not  more  sympathy  with  this  generation. 
Well,  they  all  could  imitate  something ;  and  the  Vice  said  it  did  not 
matter  what,  so  that  their  opponents  could  make  nothing  but  geese  of 
them — but  added^  in  whatsoever  their  forte  might  he,  he  should  advise 
them  not  to  forget  that  a  good  knob-stick  a-piece  would  help  them 
to  wade  through  the  sludge,  as  from  his  personal  knowledge,  some  parts 
of  Frescoth  stood  notoriously  in  want  of  scavengers.     Let  them  submit 

nis  and  specifications  for  the  better  cleansing  of  the  streets,  and  he 
no  doubt  that  respectable  contractors  would  h^  found. 
The  band  now  strikes  up.  Then  two  and  two  follow  this  select 
committee.  The  applause  we  have  seen  bestowed  upon  the  hero  of  the 
feast,  inside  the  Legs  Hotel,  was  but  incipient  to  that  which  welcomed 
lum  outside.  All  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  drinking  his  retaining- 
fees  were  in  readiness ;  in  short,  all  but  the  sly  and  interested  were 
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there ;  not  forgetting  the  eivil  force,  which  to  do  it  justice  was  so 
literally ;  for  though  sworn  on  one  side,  it  is  probable  it  would  like 
to  have  been  assisting  the  other  in  drinking  the  Uberal  fees,  of  the  now 
triumphant-entry  adrocate. 

Every  thing  was  in  peace,  that  is,  of  course,  peaceable,  as  we  generally 
are  when  in  Uie  celebration  of  one  of  her  achievements.  Not  a  flap  o£ 
her  wing,  or  turn  of  her  beak,  but  denoted  that  good-will,  whicn  is 
ever  the  sweet  contrast  to  eagles,'  or  even  ravens,'  when  militant. 
All  was  in  this  way,  until  the  migratory  fowls  arrived  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  magistrates,  one  too  of  Dillon's  clique ;  and  then,  it  must 
be  confessed,  there  was  some  cackling,  flapping  of  winss,  preening  of 
feathers,  and  twisting  of  tails ;  in  short,  they  were  lul  in  a  flutter. 
However,  it  is  possible  that  they  would  have  made  off,  like  geese  at 
feeding  time,  with  their  wings  high  up,  and  their  legs  low  down,  when 
just  as  they  were  preparing  for  their  accompanying  flight,  a  regular 
rattling  volley  of  tin-pans,  with  some  extraordmary  missiles,  took  place. 
This  was  returned  with  a  tremendous  cackle,  our  party  resolving  not  to 
be  drawn  into  a  trap  by  such  vulgar  baits  as  these — but  a  bucketful,  or, 
perhaps,  two  or  three  of  an  indescribable  composition  being  hurled  into 
the  midst  of  them,  the  hero  of  the  day  getting  more,  even  than  his 
share,  though  we  are  obliged  to  confess  all  got  enough  of  this  singular 
fluid,  there  was  a  regular  rush  for  vengeance — the  BATTLE  had  begun. 
" Stay,  who  is  to  command?"  cried  Wildingair,  *< nothing  without  a 
leader." 

"  You,  you,"  shouted  the  rest. 

"  Then,  mark ;  twelve  run  down  to  the  brook,  and  fill  your  hats  with 
pebbles.  Some  pull  down  that  ^den  wall ;  and  until  the  young  brood 
of  stones  come,  we  can  be  letting  fly  at  the  doors,  and  the  lighter 
missiles'  arrival  is  the  signal  for  the  windows." 

"  Look,"  cried  another,  "  they  are  running  down  the  garden,  and, 
no  doubt,  intend  to  flank  us." 

This  was  scarcely  said,  when  a  shower  of  brick  bats,  pieces  of  slate, 
and  hard  mortar,  came  rattling  from  the  top  of  an  adjoining  out-house. 
The  stones  had  not  arrived,  so  the  commander  ordered  it  to  be  taken 
by  storm,  which  was  attempted  amidst  a  very  tempest  of  missiles. 
And  now  the  ammunition  is  come,  and  every  hand  is  prepared  to  make 
the  air  whistle  with  the  largest  stone  its  possessor  can  get.  One  of  the 
general*s  staff  saw  the  error  of  a  diversion  against  the  out-house,  and 
pointed  it  out  to  the  chief,  adding,  he  was  convinced  it  was  done  to  save 
the  windows  and  interior  of  the  old  chateau ;  and  as  the  attack  had 
commenced  from  its  windows  or  roof,  why  not  humble  its  haughty  walls 
the  first ! — even,  if  it  were  necessary,  by  bricks,  from  the  insolent  out- 
building, when  pulled  down. 

Wildingair  saw  the  soundness  of  this  counsel,  and  a  hurricane  of 
stones  and  threats  obey  his  orders  against  the  solemn-looking  bay 
windows.  The  party  in  the  out-house,  with  those  in  the  gardens,  now 
deploy,  as  well  as  about  a  dozen  of  the  specials.  One  tremendous  shout 
of  Freedom  and  Victoria  Rex  rallies  a  crowd,  who  had  hitherto  only 
n>ectatori8ed ;  and  pell-mell — club  to  club,  and  fist  to  fist,  and,  despite 
the  comoiaods  on  either  side,  without  any  regard  to  discipline,  or  even 
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have  caused  not  only  the  destraction  of  your  notable  seat  of  justice,  but 
through  the  late  poaching  prosecations,  would  haye  extended  incendiar- 
ism to  the  seat  of  Hescott.  I  thought  you  had  known  in  what  a  deplo- 
rably nervous  state,  my  venerated  Father  is ;  a  tumult  like  this  might 
have  been  fatal.  Every  precaution  for  quietness,  and  there  were  the 
Frescofh  pan-mugs  ringing,  or  rather  clanking,  their  infernal  alarums 
all  night ;  I,  having  to  sit  up  eveiy  inch  of  it,  to  prevent  the  many 
expresses  from  telUng  him  the  real  cause.  Had  to  feign  they  had 
mistaken  his  birthday  mom,  and  were  thus  attending  the  celebration 
too  soon.*' 

''  I  am  greatly  grieved,*'  humbly,  it  may  be  said  crouchingly,  returned 
the  other,  "but  as  one  of  the  messengers  told  me  that  your  lordship  was 
rabbit  shooting,  contiguous  to  the  hall,  I  entertained  a  hope  that  your 
noble  fkHher  the  earl,  was  better,  and — ^" 

"Did  you  sur  ?  could  it  not  occur  to  you,  that  I  was  at  that  veir  un- 
accustomed sport,  merely  to  delude  the  fellows  you  sent,  into  a  belief 
that  I  was  not  cognizant  of  the  fooleries  going  on  under  your,  and  other 
equally  sapient  gentlemen's  command.  But  I  must  make  further 
enquiry  into  the  whole  of  this ;  so  far  it  seems  to  me  now,  that  you  have 
etemalljr  upset  the  noble  session  of  Frescoth,  your  chairmanship  look 
you,  phit  for  it!  up<m  my  conscience,  the  Kowbottoms,  Styrrups, 
tllTandmoths,  Gibbon's  ire ;  ay,  and  popularity  too,  and  in  short  yon 
have  brought  down  upon  us  aJl  the  manufactural  wealth,  (and  what's 
more  devihsh,  these  times  ha,  ha,  and  a  county  election  on  too,)  I  may 
say  within  twenty  miles  of  us ;  indeed  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent. 

"There  was  opposition  enough  between  our  orders  before  this,  and 
upon  my  credibility,  but  you  have  helped  matters  on  wonderfully ;  I 
actually  think  the  whole  of  such  importance  that  I  have  countermanded  a 
special  train,  for  I  should  be  in  Downing  street  at  this  very  minute ;  but 
for  this.''  And  then  the  impetuous  speaker  walked  quickly  about  the 
room,  his  dressing-gown  tails  slung  over  his  arm.  Whilst  the  other 
looked  paler,  than  did  the  mob  on  the  preceding  night,  when  he  had 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire ;  for  it  is  prooable  the  reader  will  suspect 
that  the  present  humble  gentleman  is  no  other  than  the  same  somewhat 
imperious  one  of  the  Frescoth  petty  sessions,  and  Cobnel's  uniform  of 
the  night  before.  Colonel  Dillon. 

"  I  assure  your  lordship  I  did  all  for  the  best,  and  I  trust  my  lord 
win  also  do  me  the  justice  to  say,  partly  under  your  lordship's  com- 
mands." 

"  What  ?  "said  the  other  sternly,  'fading  the  riot  act,  and  your  last 
display,  and  taking  them  all  into  custody  too :  a  nice  feUow  that  Wild- 
ingair,  to  make  a  prisoner  of,  and  all  through  an  after-dinner  row,  too, 
oh  sir  stare  I  but  that  is  what  the  world  will  call  it." 

"  I  thought  mj  lord,  so  I,  my  lord,  understood  Mr.  Tennyson  to  say, 
that  your  lordship  wocdd  be  ^lad  if  they  would  Uluminate  the  town,  or 
at  all  events,  some  part  of  it  m  some  other  way,  save  that  of  additional 
aas  and — " 

"Well  but  did  they  f "  asked  his  lordship  drily— 

"N— o,  no." 

"It  would  have  been  time  enough  fAen,  to  have  called,  or  rather  led  out 
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the  ha,  ha,— if  three  had  stuck  to  Gibbon,  it's  more  than  would  haye 
adhered  to  you,  general — ^the  military  I" 

(*'  The  malignant  villain,  and  yet  he  knows  I  obeyed  his  orders  to  an 
inch)  I  haye  certainly,  so  far  as  I  could  glean  from  Mr.  Tennyson,  acted 
up,  at  least  to  what  I  thought  your  lordship  wished." 

"  Humph  I^Aoif^A^" 

"  But  my  lord  liiere  was  a  mysterious  eyent  occured,  just  as  the  arrest 
or  a  little  earlier,  took  place, — a  coach  droye  up,  and  as  I  am  informed." 

**Well  now  as  you  are  informed?*' 

{"  Ah  I  thought  he  knew  something  about  it,  he  shall  not  haye  it  all 
his  own  way  yet.") 

"  Your  information  ?  " 

**  Ah,  a  coach  and  four  and — a — seized,  so  they  say — " 

**  Who  say,  what  ?  the  fact  is  Dillon,  you  haye  almost  got  into  as  yeri- 
table  a  plan  of  telling  a  tale,  as  any  old  lady  in  the  parish :  ^ey  say' 
*some  say;'  out  with  it*' — Lord  Wandly  as  he  finished,  saw  the  diy  look 
of  the  now-a-little  more  composed  chief-magistrate  Colonel  Dillon  ;  one 
little  peep  was  enough,  and  his  lordship  became  the  yery  easy-chair  of 
indifference. 

**  Ah,  three  or  four  of,  or  indeed  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  Gibbon's 
party,  perhaps  not  so  many  were  seized."  And  Dillon  dropped  his  cold 
grey  eye  upon  the  richly  slippered  toes  of  the  musing  lord. 

"Humph— well?" 

•*  Oh  I  know  nothing  more  my  lord.  How  would  your  lordship  like 
the  prisoners  to  be  disposed  of:  perhaps  I  had  better  keep  off  the  bench?" 

**  Summarily;  treat  it  as  an  after-dinner  row,  that  is,  n  4hey  are  agree- 
able." 

"They!  my  lord?" 

**  Ay  they,  there  is  sure  to  be  an  appeal  as  to  the  fines  of  the  morning 
against  Styrrup,  a  nice  thing  to  admit  that  your  'judgement  would  have 
been  diferentntid  it  not  been  for  the  saucy  advocacy  of  that  blundering 
Gibbon,'  ha  ha !  upon  my  honor  Dillon,  I  see  nothing  but  a  resignment." 

''I  am  quite  willing  if  your  lordship  is !"  said  the  other  placidly. 

"  Well,  that  as  may  be,  but  tell  your  coadjutors  to  be  summary,  pay- 
ing of  course  for  such  damages  as  may  be  produced  against  them.  From 
what  I  hear,  though  great,  there  will  be  but  little  charged,  unless  on  your 
side  and  I  should  advise  them  to  moderate  their  desires.  Now  you  had 
better  get  to  the  scene  of  your  achievements,  and  let  me  know  what  you 
can  by  three ;  as  I  speak  to  night,  good  morning,  Colonel  Dillon,— 
Heaven  send  that  these  things  may  end  well  T' 

"  (Sood  morning  my  lord  ;*'  and  the  Colonel  began  to  shuffle  on  an  old 
pair  of  thick  wash-leather  eloves.  "  So  this  is  it  after  all,  but  my  good 
lord  m  be  in  with  you.  Ah  Mr.  Tennyson,  met  his  lordship  going  out 
I  suppose?  speaks  to-night  I  hear?  breakfasts  here  to  morrow f2G0 
miles  off  town :  not  bad  work,  resolved  to  be  a  Napolecm  (in  something) 
eh  ?  then  I  suppose  the  world  would  never  think  that  he  could  have 
been  cognizant  of  these  outrageous  doings  at  Frescoth ;  but  then  the 
world  is  not  aware  of  the  merit  of  special  trains,  when  carrying  one  of 
her  Majesty's  secretaries,— eh,  ha,  ha,  wonderful  days— eh  r* 

** Don't  you  admire  despatch  Colonel?" 
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"  Oh  y— es,  in  its  way,  but  certainly  starting  from  here  to  London, 
after  three  o'clock,  rubbing  up  with  his  secretary,  and  thus  appearing 
as  one  of  the  crown's,  the  same  night  concluding  the  debate,  and  on  so 
great  a  question  too  :  back  again  for  breakfast,  and  then  walking  lei- 
surely amongst  his  new  road  cutters,  drainers,  stone  getters,  brick 
makers,  morning  calls  to  petty  gentry ;  when  th^  (the  gentry,)  see  the 
**Time^*  at  nkht  and  find  five  columns  to  Lord  Wandly  ;  eh,  ha,  ha, 
enough  to  bother  their  eye  sight^  is  it  not  ?  could  swear  they  had  seen 
him  shooting  on  the  preceding  day;  that  morning  had  made  a  call  upon 
them,  there  could  not  be  a  mistake  about  that,  and  to  have  shattered 
the  opposition  the  same  morning  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  eh  ?  ha,  ha, 
two  hundred  miles  off  town ;  used  in  my  early  days  be  a  three  days' 
journey  eh  ?  enough  to  bother  us  all,  eh ;   Mr.  Tennyson?  " 

"  So  you  do  not  like  despatch  ?" 

"  Why  yes,  I  tell  you  I  do,  am  I  not  telling  you  all  along?" 

"  Well  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  now  here  is  an  opportunity  Ck)lonel  for 
your  display  in  that  way,  for  there  is  a  messenger ;  pardon  me  if  I  did 
not  name  it  sooner,  but  when  first  told,  you  were  engaged  with  my  lord. 
And  then  you  ran  on  so  in  his  praise,  in  which  you  know,  it  was  not  my 
place  to  stop  you ;  so  that  I  could  not  speak  to  the  purpose  sooner : 
however  there  has  been  a  messenger  here  to  say,  that  the  mob  has  sur- 
roimded  Colonel  Dillon's  house  and— but  the  vouth  was  so  flurried,  the 
house — but  you  may  guess  the  state  he  would  be  in ;  intend,  so  it  is 
feared,  are  going  either  to  pull  it  down,  or  set  fire  to  it ;  "I  suppose  it  is 
insured?" 

-    Long  before  the  garrulous  Mr.  Tennyson  had  delivered  his  message, 
the  gallant  and  active  dignitary  had  left  the  room. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  said  a  voice  through  a  pannel  in  the  wall,  "  well  done 
Tennyson,  that  certainly  was  the  way  to  cure  him  of  his  snarls  as  to  my 
quick  travelling,  but  now  Tennyson  as  to  mv  speech,  have  you  got 
that  list  of  the  imports  ?" 

"  'Tis  here  my  lord." 

**The  duties,  drawbacksf,  seizures  ?" 

"All  here  my  lord." 

"  Well  take  the  usual  route,  and  give  orders  for  the  train  to  pick  up 
where  you  like ;  I  shall  take  a  bed  in  the  carriage,  for  I  have  been  up 
every  inch  of  this  infernal  night.  The  Earl  has  been  so  ill ;  you  can 
read  these  as  we  go  along,  as  well  as  all  the  newspapers  in  which  my 
movements  are  noticed ;  now  go  Tennyson.  I  have  other  things  to 
watch,  the  newspapers  for,  save  those  that  Mr.  Tennyson  imagines  I 
want  vratched ;  watched,  peered  into ;  for  I  fear  there  has  been  some 
bungling,  pah  I  another  booby  magistrate  from  Frescoth.  I  shall  have 
to  grant  audiences  to  farmers  next, "  and  then  his  lordship  touched  a 
bell  spring,  which  to  those  for  whose  ears  it  was  intended,  was  perfect- 
ly understood ;  his  lordship  was  not  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    SEQUEL. 

Dire  and  oft  have  been  the  struggles  for  what  is  called  freedom,  but 
seldom  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  more  humble  historian  to  read  one, 
in  all  respects,  more  fearful  than  this  we  have  witnessed  at  Frescoth. 
Both  parties  it  would  seem  suffered  fearfully,  both  had  drunk  luxuri- 
antlj,  as  all  the  ale  houses  had  been  compelled,  though  with  fear  of 
petty  session  before  their  eyes,  to  keep  open  all  night.  The  round- 
house was  filled  with  subordinate  persons.  The  leaders-on,  as  they 
were  termed,  were  prisoners  of  honor ;  not  without  a  strong  guard  at 
the  Legs  Hotel,  some  of  them  made  but  woeful  resemblances  to  their 
own  portraits  of  the  preceding  morning ;  and  certainly  the  most  pitiablv 
mauled,  was  the  great  Stentonan  advocate.  Mr.  Rowbottom  had  had  his 
share  of  the  mauUng,  but  fortunately  all  was  under  caver ,  or  would  be 
80  when  he  could  get  properly  attired,  for  which  purpose  he  had  des- 
patched his  servant  to  Fleigh,  not  to  take  news,  but  bring  back  some 
whole  clothing  and  decent  Unen.  Wildingair  had  got  his  face  snipped 
in  about  a  dozen  places,  and  was  tolerably  rib-sore  ;  but  like  the  great 
Gibbon,  heart-whole.  Styrrup,  indeed  all  of  our  crew,  mani-fested  the 
not  unusual  spectacle  of  even  a  thoroughly  successful  campaign ;  a  sad 
difference  in  appointments,  between  the  going  out,  and  the  coming  in. 

They  seemed  disposed,  but  did  not  look  blank,  for  before  the  sixth 
bowl  of  mulled  wine  was  drunk,  and  just  as  breakfast  was  coming  in, 
and  the  guards  had  gone  below  to  get  theirs,  a  tremendous  mob  surround- 
ed the  front,  and  demanded  of  Gibbon  to  lead  them  up  for  the  purpose, 
as  they  stated  in  the  deputation,  of  going  to  pull  Dillon's  house  down ; 
or,  if  required,  setting  fire  to  it,  as  the  revered  Mr.  Gibbon  might  think 
most  fitting  and  commendable.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  learned 
gentleman's  eyes  were  fairly  opened.  Bowbottom  shuddered  when  he 
looked  through  the  window,  and  might  be  said  to  be  in  a  still  greater 
state  of  alarm  when  he  presented  himself  on  the  balcony.  Gibbon  he 
durst  not  trust,  and  to  say  he  was  too  ill  to  present  hunself  to  them, 
•might  have  been  still  more  dangerous ;  it  was  a  desperate  point,  for  he 
saw  that  if  the  thing  was  not  most  delicately  handled,  the  most  terrible, 
nay  fatal  consequences  must  follow.  He  at  once  hit  upon  it,  told 
Wildingair  and  others  as  they  valued  their  lives,  not  to  allow  Gibbon, 
who  was  very  anxious  to  come  to  the  front ;  that  if  he  persisted,  actually 
to  lay  hands  upon  him.  This  done  he  addressed  the  enormous  crowd, 
after  waiting  several  minutes  for  the  subsidence  of  their  applause  at  his 
appearance. 

Me  at  once  told  them  that  his  friend  and  theirs  (obliged  to  say  so)  was 
gone  down  to  Manchester  for  legal  assistance,  and  consequently  could 
no^  have  the  honor  of  addressing  them  until  bis  return ;  which  mi^ht 
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be  in  ft  few  hoars.  In  Uie  mean  time  he  exhorted  them  to  ft  peaceftble 
hdumomry  pointed  out  to  them  ibe  madnew  of  assembling  iu  the  waj 
ibttj  hftd  done.  The  town  being  dcdared  in  a  state  cf(  riot,  and  therefore 
liaUe  to  militarj  hm ;  scddiers  within  half  an  hoards  ride  and  the  tike— 
WH^ngatr  followed,  then  Mi.  Sweetloire,  who  had  eridentlr  more 
power  than  both  the  other  gentlemen,  and  at  last  Uie  crowd  qnietlj  dis- 
poBed« 

The  magistnites  seeing  the  ferered  state  of  the  whole  nei^iborhood, 
sent  amessage  to  Uie  defendants,  stating,  that  thej  had  no  doubt,  the 
defrndantsi'  adiisefs  woold  agree  with  theirs,  that  it  wodd  be  injodidoos 
to  go  into  charges  i^ainst  them,  nntil  something  like  a  reasonable 
qoietness  m^^  settle  i^ion  Uie  town«  Under  these  drenmstances  they 
dioald  require  onlf  thenr  pledge  to  be  in  readiness  when  cslled  npon  to 
submit  to  Uie  inrestiption*  This  was  deemed  satis&ctorj  to  all  parties, 
and  all  agreed  to  adjoom  until  the  time  fixed.  It  was  not  until  this 
ftrran^iement  was  finallj  condnded  that  one  of  their  partj  was  found  to 
be  missinp,  and  to  ererj  ini^nrj  whidi  was  at  aaee  set  on  foot ;  not  the 
sKditest  informatioa  respecting  him  could  be  obtained :  although  ereir 
Uung  was  done  that  was  in  any  waj  ralmlated  to  disoorer  his  conoeaf- 
ment,  or  the  cause  of  his  absence  Parties  were  de^Mtched  in  ererj 
direction ;  to  make  eotpiij  if  anything  could  be  known  respecting  tfaie 
slender  youth  who  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  erenio^ s  fi^t. 

But  in  all,  and  erery  such  search,  not  a  angle  g^pse  could  be 
obtained,  either  as  to  where  he  was,  or  how  he  had  been  abducted :  as 
his  friends  all  agreed  that  he  would  not  haye  fled,  nor  indeed  gone, 
without  gifing  them  his  reason  for  doing  so. 

The  youth  who  had  disappeared  so  mysteriously,  was  our  poor  heroi, 
Bowhmd  Bradshcw. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MBS.    BBABSHAW^S  FIBE-8IDE. 

The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  after  the  turbulence  of  the  last  two 
dumters,  if  he  be  remored  to  quieter  scenes  ;  to  a  pbce  of  more  gentle 
and  better  feelings :  we  carry  him  then  to  Bainford  lodge,  the  small  but 
beautiiul,  and  now  well  supported  school  of  Mrs.  Bradshaw.  There  had 
been  sereral  additions  to  it  since  we  saw  BoiHand  there  last,  and  one 
young  lady,  of  perhaps  the  rarest  beauty,  sare  the  conductress  herself, 
diat  erer  spread  wonder  in  those  quiet  districts.  This  young  lady  had 
been  on  a  Tisit  in  the  neighborhood  for  some  time ;  and  consequently 
got  acquainted  with  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  gifted.  Birs.  Bradshaw. 
She  was  so  delighted  with  the  arrangements  and  manifest  attainments 
of  the  prindpal  and  assistant,  that  she  entreated  her  parents  to  consent 
to  her  remoral  jfrom  the  seminary  she  was  then  in,  to  the  one  of  Rain- 
ford  lodge*    Her  requests  were  gnmted  after  pn^er  inquiry;  as  indeed 
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most  of  her  wishes^  for  independently  of  her  grest  beauty,  sprightlinessy 
and  wit,  she  was  <he  eldest  daughter  of  an  immenselj  rich  manufacturer, 
a  gentleman  residing  at  Fleigh,  and  whose  name  was  Dantskipp. 

Thus  then  we  have  Eliza  Jane,  transferred  from  Lammerhed  seminary 
to  that  of  our  hero's  mother,  and  this  too  without  either  his  knowledge 
or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dantskipp's.  Indeed  she  took  up  her  permanent  aboae 
on  the  very  day  after  the  Frescoth  riot,  and  on  the  one  following  that, 
we  shall  again  introduce  the  reader  to  this  seat  of  innocency  and  hap- 
piness. 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  was  in  unusual  spirits,  and  told  the  young  ladies,  that 
in  the  evening,  after  tea,  she  had  a  little  treat  for  them. 

**  Now  you  will  recollect,  Miss  Sarah,  when  Rowland  was  here  last, 
you  were  pestering  us  all  about  your  determination  to  go  to  a  convent,  in 
consequence  of  some  joung  ladies  goin^  to  one  at  that  time.  There  is 
a  legend,  I  may  call  it  one,  in  my  family  of  one  of  its  members,  a  Sir 
Rowland  De  Blois,  who  was  desperately  enamoured  of  the  third  daugh- 
ter of  a  neighboring  noble,  and  who  in  consequence  of  some  correspon- 
dence with  a  relation,  a  lady  abbess  in  Sicily,  she  would  receive  the 
veil.  The  youth  pursued  her  to  her  retreat,  a  convent  in  the  low  lands, 
and  there  lost  his  life ;  but  I  am  anticipating  the  plot :  suffice  it  the 
tale  is  true,  and  I  perceive  my  son  has  not  varied  it,  only  altering  names 
and  calling  the  hero  Sir  Life,  probably,  as  you  will  see,  for  the  sake  of 
moral.  He  promised  me  he  would  attempt  to  versify  it,  though  the 
thing  has  been  done  in  several  ballads,  when  he  was  last  here,  ror  our 
amusement  he  has  done  so,  and  what  is  more,  has  succeeded  in  get- 
ting it  into  one  of  the  monthly  serials.  Now  listen  and  I  will  read  it 
for  you. 

Wbt  Kun  iffvmttfi. 


«  Oh,  oW  said  Uttle  Life 

*To  one  he  called  his  wife, 
"Let's  away  to  the  sicamore  tree, 

Come  and  fetch  me  a  knife, 

My  own  pretty  wife, 
And  a  whistle  I'll  whittle  for  thee." 

And  the  whistle  was  made 

As  with  the  cat  of  a  spade. 
The  old,  into  the  new  but  is  slic'd : 

Then  futings  and  flutings 

And  all  sorts  of  eatings, 
Danc'd  the  midges  as  though  two  were 
splic'd. 

Now  the  youth  of  man's  yonth. 
Is  mnch  diorter  in  truth ; 

Than  of  most  things,  as  most  things  have 
seen. 
For  the  stout  sicamore, 
Waa  aa  young  at  three  score ; 

As  young  Ub  and  his  wife  at  siiteen. 


Soon  young  Life  grew  a  squire 

And  stood  very  much  higher. 
In  his  spurr'd  boots,  than  when  in  his 
shoes; 

The  lady  grew  shyer 

Her  Ma  must  deny  her. 
Still  Sir  Life  thought,  she  couldn't  refuse. 

Now  the  sadness  of  love 

Is  the  ark  to  the  dove, 
Its  sulks  form  the  arc  of  its  gravity ; 

For  the  maid  would  be  pent, 

In  a  close  barr'd  convent. 
Sure  this  is  love's  centre  of  pravity. 

Nor  the  sicamore  tree. 

Nor  the  song  of  a  bee. 
Or  grasshopper,  could  stop  her ;  in  vain 

Did  young  life  of  times  tell  her 

When  oft'  with  charmed  spell,  her 
Honied  kiss,  summon'd  his  bliss  from 
pain. 
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He  ipoke  of  their  happy  days. 
E'en  to  their  pappy  days, 

Where  they'd  been  prickl'd,  thisd'd,  net- 
tled; 
Then  pointing  to  his  spvrs, 
Said  that  all  should  be  hers 

With  him,  if  to  him,  she'd  write,  'settled.' 

No,  she  must  be  a  nun, 

That  couldn't  be  undone, 
And  her  name  should  be  sister  Frances ; 

He  mustn't  pursue  her. 

For  that  would  undo  her  1 
And  destroy  her,  the  sweetest  of  fuicies. 

To  Ypres  in  Flanders, 

She  for  a  kiss  wanders, 
From  an  abbess,  whose  ungentle  office ; 

Forms  th'  abyss  to  affections. 

Earth's  hopes  and  connections, 
S|p  poor  Life's  woe's  adept,  sinoehis  love 
\',  is  a  noTice. 

O'er  the  dreary  ploughed  fields, 

(When  autumn's  stubble  yields, 
To  the  grave  of  yon  winter  fallows) 

Is  seen  the  pierced  lover. 

Seeking  the  bare  cover. 
Of  the  tree  that  fond  mem'ry  hallows. 

And  he  laid  down  to  weep. 

But  he  fell  fast  asleep. 
When  came  the  saint-guard  of  his  Frances 

And  said,  "come  be  cheery 

Of  a  convent  she's  weary; 
And  now  prefers  you,  to  such  romances." 

Then  he  called  in  his  year  rents, 
With  some  stout  adherents ; 

Said,  wading  the  sea,  ardor  would 
show, 
They,  liking  his  plan  well, 
All  rush'd  through  the  channel. 

In  a  big  ship,  called  the  mighty  Po. 

Now  the  day  they  took  sail. 
Miss  Frances  took  the  veil. 

All  her  hair  being  cut  save  her  lashes, 
When  a  week  after  that, 
As  she  was  in  her  third  pat, 

Er  noster,  up  a  well  armed  troop  dashes. 

Soon  they  rapped  at  the  gate 

Soon  they  find  they're  too  late  ; 
The  no? idate  now  is  a  nun  : 

Who  dropp'd  her  rosary. 

She  was  so,  oh  very 
Happy  Co  hear  llie  fim  had  begun. 


Poor  Life  was  maddened. 

Sickened,  saddened. 
As  he  glimps'd  upon  her  dormitory ; 

And,  bothered  what  to  do, 

Penn'd  her  a  billet  donx, 
To  ask  if  he  must  storm  or  tarry. 

He  must  tarry  p'rhaps  for  years, 
But  storm  not,  if  the  spheres 

Storm  on  him,  for  two  score  nights  and 
days, 
He  must  wrench  stones  and  spars. 
Spring  wood  and  iron  bars, 

Yet  noisel^,  as  his  muffl'd  post  chaise. 

Gallant  life  was  resolv'd. 

That  the  spirit  involv'd. 
In  her  vervel,  he'd  strictly  pursue. 

Then  with  pick  axe  in  hand, 

He,  and  his  brave  band, 
Made  a  big  hole  (all  for)  to  creep  tfaroughl 

Now  in  this  nunnery, 
Was  a  maid  from  Hungary 

Thither  pursued  by  a  very  fierce  Duke ; 
Who  swore  he  would  fracture, 
Each  stone  in  the  structure, 

If  abbess,  or  guard,  his  rage  durst  rebuke. 

Scarcely  had  the  vesper, 

Descended  the  west,  ere 
Arriv'd  the  black  Duke,  the  great  Sedan, 

The  secreted  post  chaise, 

Puts  his  breast  in  a  blaze, 
His  rival's  first  1 — belov'd  Estevan. 

Under  the  west  comer. 
The  Duke  and  suite  all  are ; 

Waiting  the  abduction  of  sister  Ann, 
Swearing  the  abductor, 
Should  form  an  instructor. 

To  those  who'd  impose,  on  the  Duke 
Sedan. 

Nobly  adventuring. 

Life's  crew  are  entering, 
Where  waits  the  prize;  Life  in  a  trance  is. 

As  his  joy  mix'd  with  fear. 

Lest  the  Abbess  should  hear, 
The  escape  of  the  good  nun  Frances. 

The  Abbess  heard  it  not. 
And  they  out  scot  and  lot. 

So  snugly,  the  lady  was  in  shocks ; 
Lest  in  tale  or  romance. 
The  tale  should  not  advance, 

E'en  to  die  epjflode  of  htr  locks. 
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Now  np  the  narrow  ridge, 
Near  the  turn  of  the  bridge, 
Young  Life  soon  bears  his  first  sweet 
away, 
His  heart  beating  gladly, 
His  friends  jumping  madly ; 
Resolved  to  count  leagues  ere  peeps 
the  day, 

As  the  earthquake's  first  growl 
Shoots  dismay  to  the  soul, 

Of  lonely  pilgrim,  in  dreadful  way. 
So  the  Duke's  revenge  shout, 
Puts  all  the  boasts  to  rout. 

Of  Life's  Mends,  but  nought  else  they 
say. 

**  Let  me  thank  thee  Esteran, 
And  thee  too,  lovely  Nan,  " 

(The  Duke  thought  'twas  they  who  were 
flying,) 
"Come  love  jump  up  behind, 
Sir,  'Stevan  will  not  mind, 

My  horse  carries  double  without  shying." 

Now  had  the  noble  Peer, 

Fulminated  this  sneer. 
In  expressions  howe'er  slightly  English'd 

The  dire  strife  and  fight. 

Of  Duke  and  Life  that  night; 
These  verses  had  never  distioguished. 

Like  a  meteor  light  streaming. 
Soon  the  Duke's  sword  was  gleam- 
ing, 
O'er  the  bent  form  of  peacefdl  Sir  Life. 
Who  to  his  warm  breast. 
The  only  earth-form  prest, 
That  e'er  gave  peace,  or  roused  it  to 
strife. 

Soon  the  burden  with  care» 
Is  plac'd  in  the  rear, 
Soon  from  band  to  band  the  battle  is 
spread. 
But  quicker  than  either, 
Or  both  put  together, 
Plies  the  cold  bullet  through  poor  Life's 
head. 


'Twas  a  cowardly  shot, 
But  to  Life  mattered  not; 

There  end  his  days,  there  runs  out  his 
span. 
Now  she  the  Duke  fought  for. 
Was  not  the  one  sought  for. 

But  won,  wn  pr^brr'd  to  sister  Ann. 


When  the  Duke  got  her  home. 

She  his  wife  must  become, 
And  merge  in  ''her  grace"— '*nun  Fran- 
ces," 

Then  three  days  she  did  fret. 

Until  in  tiie  gazette 

She  read  * 'part  first"  of  her  roman- 
ces. 


'Twas  a  very  sad  job, 

But  her  heart  'gan  to  throb. 

As  she  thought  of  tl^  stir  it  would  make; 
Such  wood  cuts  and  pictures, 
Such  news-paper  strictures. 

On  fight  and  flight,  "Laws  !  how  it  will 
take." 


Now  all  things  are  quiet 

Until  the  next  Diet, 
The  Duke  is  impeach'd  by  young  Estevan 

They  could  not  go  further. 

Than  charge  him  with  murder. 
Save  proving  it,  before  whidi  he  ran. 


He  left  the  young  Dutchess, 

Who  said  'twas  as  much  as 
Her  life  was  worth,  to  sleep  there  and 
feed. 

Complains  how  she's  feted 

Of  the  world  she's  sated 
So  noWf  she's  an  Ypress  nun  indeed. 


On  the  very  same  day. 

That  young  Life  went  away, 
A  very  old  peerage  to  him  fell. 

On  the  very  same  mom, 

He's  expected  to  return, 
Dully  booms  the  first  knoll  of  his  knell. 


On  the  very  same  night, 

Is  observed  his  last  rite. 
Yon  torch  stream  leads  the  sable  array : 

Slowly  peals  the  sad  choir, 

As  they  reach  the  old  spire. 
Near  which  Lord  Life  sleeps  well  to  this 
day. 

The  sicamore  was  green. 
When  'neath  it  might  be  seen 

A  widowed  mother  ;  ay  she  weeps. 
The  sicamore  was  sear. 
No  mother  weepeth  there, 

But  with  her  murder'd  son  ever  sleeps. 
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Some  say  that  life's  ages, 

Haye  several  stages, 
Mixing  grief  with  joy.    Thus  it  would 
seem, 

That  as  the  had  man  sows. 

Most  of  the  good  man's  woes, 
Thebest  but  reaps  the  wealth  of  a  dream. 


*'Sle^  ye  well,  sleep  ye  well, 

Touig  Life  and  Lady  Bell," 
Stm  is  the  song  by  little  lips  snng, 

''Run  a  post  ran  a  post. 

Lest  the  nan  Frances'  ghost, 
Comes  to  ask  grace  from  the  hesrts 
she  hath  wrong." 

"  I  feel  Sony/'  said  Mrs.  Bradshw  as  she  laid  the  ballad  down,  **  that 
Rowland  should  have  dismissed,  nay  conducted  most  of  his  subject  so 
pettishly ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  poor  boy  has  completely  adhered  to  the 
one  as  his  great  grandfather  ever  told  it ;  for  thu  bemg  an  imaginary 
relation  to  the  good  old  man,  he  ever  told  of  the  terrible  doings  of  nun 
Frances  with  proper  descendant  bitterness,  and  his  descendant  again,  has 
not  disgraced  him ;  for  he  appears  to  have  been  equally  severe  with  this 
unfortunate  lady." 

Well,  the  criticisms  were  exactly  as  numerous  as  there  were  hearers, 
all  agreeing  however,  that  if  they  had  such  a  lover  as  Sir  Rowland  De 
Blois,  they  would  have  been  more  true  to  him,  or  at  least  gone  into 
mourning,  even  if  the  Duke  would  not  have  deferred  the  nuptials  for  a 
single  hour.  Then  they  all  began  to  wonder  what  she  was  like ;  what 
the  Duke  was  like ;  whom  the  lover  favored ;  was  lady  Bell  as  handsome 
as  her  descendant  Mrs.  Bradshaw ;  what  was  Rowland  like  ?  but  this 
was  only  asked  of  course  by  the  new  comer.  One  we  may  mention 
seemed  particularly  anxious  to  know  what  he  was  like ;  this  was  Miss 
Dantskipp. 

**  Why,"  said  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  '*some  say  that  he  is  so  like  me,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  see  us  without  guessing  at  the  relation-ship." 

*' Ay,  but  that  is  impossible  from  the  age,  or  else  I  saw  a  young 
gendeman  I  could  have  affirmed  to  be  your  son^  only,  as  I  have  said,  for 
the  ^. " 

''  What  age  might  that  be,  V*  asked  Mrs.  Bradshaw. 

"  Oh  probably  about  seventeen.  *' 

**0h !"  smiled  the  other,  "  that  is  the  age  of  my  son.  ** 

*' The  age  of  your  son  madam?  why  you  surprise  me,  but  though  a 
wonderful  likeness,  very,  I  think  you  do  not  know  him,  he  was  riding 
with  a  neighbor  of  ours  Mr.  Rowbottom.  " 

"Of  Fleighr 

"The  same." 

**  That  is  my  son — why  surely  my  dear  you  are  not  alarmed,  why  you 
look  as  pale  as  death!  " 

"  Oh  I  am  a  little  unwell,  oh  but  touching  your  son  ha,  ha,  ha,  I  have 
met  him  before  ;  I  think  so,  if  that  be  he,  and  when  we  are  alone  I  will 
tell  you  of  such  a  joke,  but  of  course  only,  I  must  have  your  secrecy 
madam." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  if  you  once  begin  with  £liza's  jokes,  they  will 
never  be  done." 

"Oh,  fie!" 

"Why,  you  know  you  are  one  of  the  little  maddest  wags  in  the 
county. 

"  And  with  the  kindest  heart,"  said  one  of  the  orphans,  who  the 
reader  wiU  reooUect  was  introduced  to  him  when  he  was  first  carried  to 
the  academy  of  Rainforth  Lodge.     . 
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**  There  is  one  thing,  I  must  confess,  I  feel  prond  of  in  this  little 
attempt  of  Rowland's,  and  that  is,  he  appears  to  have  avoided,  in  the 
old  hdlad  style,  that  archaism  which  is  now  so  much  the  fashion  with 
modem  writers,  when  on  ancient  customs.  I  am  also  happy  that  he 
has  avoided  the  introduction  of  those  classic  puerilities,  a  iault  so  common 
in  first  attempts ;  particularly  if  the  author  has  had,  what  some  think, 
the  good  fortune  to  he  matncnlated  in  one  of  our  renowned  classical 
seminaries.  Those,  and  the  introduction  of  hig  words  for  little  meanings^ 
are  almost  the  inseparahle  faults  of  youthful  composition.  A  chapter 
of  hard  words  is  like  the  earth,  when,  in  her  orhit,  intercepting  a  shoal 
of  falling  aerolites ;  we  see  them,  admit  theur  glowing  appearance,  and 
if  both  be  made  to  wonder  at,  their  use  is  defined  ;  but  hke  other  ignes 
fatoi,  their  lights  delude  those  who  would  be  guided  by  them :  and  to 
the  more  forbearing,  they  only  make  darkness  more  painful.  But 
neology  has  become  a  virtue  of  late,  for  here  is  a  book,  and,  in  other 
respects,  of  considerable  talent,  that  although  I  thought  I  had  a  tolerably 
copious  knowledge  of  words,  yet  here  are  some  scores,  which  not  beii^; 
able  to  get  at  by  the  usual  roots,  I  have  been  obli^  to  read  with  a 
dictionary  by  my  side,  and  even  then  have  met  with  dozens,  that  it 
would  seem  the  honest  lexicographer  had  not,  or  propably  he  would 
have  enrolled  them ;  but  certes  he  has  not.  Now,  my  dears,  it  will  not 
be  uninstructive  just  to  make  a  list  of  them ;  nor,  I  am  sure,  shall  we 
want  amusement,  when  we  come  to  see  what  very  little,  very  common, 
and  familiar  expressions  will  be  found  to  convey  the  same  meanines. 
This,  you  must  do ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  will  act  as  a  preventive 
either  to  their  use,  should  you  attempt  composition,  or  to  tne  undue 
admiration  of  them,  when  in  the  works  of  others. 

**  Now,  without  wishing  to  speak  unseemly,  or  arrogating  too  much 
in  favor  of  our  own  sex,  I  am  convinced  that  tlie  reason  why  the  gene- 
rality of  women  write  better  than  that  of  the  men,  is,  in  consequence  of, 
what  the  latter  call,  the  defect  of  the  formers'  education — that  is,  through 
not  undergoing  a  classical  reffimen.  Having  seven  or  ten  years'  Ghreek 
and  Latin  cramming,  is  like  the  aspirant  to  the  easel,  eternally  copyings— i 
he  may  tell  you,  and  truly,  they  are  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  the 
ancients,  and  the  rest,  and  that,  by  this  labor,  (Greek  and  Latinity)  he 
shall  get  their  touch,  their  color,  and  feeling  I — why,  so  he  does,  but 
obtains  none  of  his  own ;  his  taste  becomes  so  pure,  so  classic,  and  so 
leamedy  that  he  has  no  time  to  originate,  and  must  ever  be  content  with 
pointing  out  beauties,  which  he  first  thinks,  and  then  finds,  that  the 
power  of  giving  birth  to  them,  on  his  own  account,  is  for  ever  impossible. 
The  education  which  gives  less  of  what  is  termed  opportunity,  causes 
men  to  think  and  write  for  themselves,  and  not  being  learned,  are  often 
wise.  Thus,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  I  think  the  eirls  have  the 
best  chance;  if,  however,  the  day  shoim  come,  when  learning  and 
knowledge  are  considered  distmct,  or,  in  other  words,  when  youth  are 
taught  that  tools  are  meant  to  work  with,  and  not  to  admire ;  that  edu- 
cation is  the  means,  and  not  the  end ;  why,  then,  they  may  take  a 
position  as  a  body— which  is  now  only  supported  by  some  few  of  them, 
who  come  under  the  denomination  of  self-taught. 

''And  even  then,  I  am  satisfied  there  is  not  that  miraculoas  disparity 
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of  capad^  between  the  sexes,  which  the  m^  would  make  us  believe 
ezbts.  I  cannot  see  whj  they  should  hare  more  head  to  b^n  with ; 
and  women  are  infinitely  more  industrious;  are  more  domesticated,  and, 
probably  from  habit,  more  unwearied  in  their  labors.  Four  of  the  best 
miniature  pointers  in  the  world  are  ladies ;  many  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  art,  and,  of  course,  had  to  en- 
counter amaiing  difficulties  in  their  study  of  external  anatomy,  and 
odier  departments  which  their  sex  renders  highly  inconvenient.  Not 
only  belles-lettros,  but  scientific  literature  has  been  amazingly  adorned 
and  improved  by  their  pens.  This  is  very  cheering,  and  surely  will 
become  the  fashionable,  as  they  are  the  proper  accomplishments  of  that 
portion  of  the  community,  which,  until  late,  has  been  carefully  excluded 
nom  such  distinction  ;  and,  in  return,  cede  the  praises  arising  from  a 
rerr  extensive  acquirement  of  piano,  harp,  pattern- working,  dancing, 
ana  surely  the  so  mis-named  accomplished  youns  lady  of  the  present  day." 
Mrs.  Bradshaw  would  probably  have  extAded  her  views  of  female 
education,  but  a  loud  knock  called  her  attention  to  another  part  of  the 
house,  and  as  it  concluded  her  remarks,  the  reader  will  pardon  it,  if  it 
has  the  same  effect  upon  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

SHOULD  SE  BEAD  BT  ALL  YOUK6  MEN. 

The  surprising  doings  of  Frescoth  had,  for  several  days,  occupied  even 
the  more  serious  of  Fleigh,  when  a  whisper  got  out  that,  extraordinary 
as  had  been  the  events  during  the  late  days  of  riot,  there  was  <xie  that 
excited  more  than  all  the  rest.  This  was  the  singular  abduction  of 
Kowland ;  abduction  it  was  called,  because  they  never,  for  an  instant, 
supposed  that  he  would  have  absconded  without  some  intimation.  That 
he  was  either  kidnapped  or  had  got  into  some  mysterious  place,  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  drowned, 
or  fallen  into  any  old  coal  shaft,  as  all  had  been  draped  and  careftilly 
examined,  though  as  privately  as  possible,  under  the  personal  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Bowbottom  and*  Mr.  Styrrup.  A  week  had  elapsed,  when 
the  mysterious  hints  in  the  nevrspapers  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep 
the  terrible  event  any  loneer  a  secret.  Nay,  it  was  known,  that  though 
Mr.  Rowbottom  had  not  been  seen,  he  haa  been  at  home  for  two  days, 
and  the  hints  further  stated  that  he  was  yielding  to  the  most  intense 
sorrow. 

Now,  we  are  grieved  to  add,  that  when  the  whispers  became  certain- 
ties, that  poor  Rowland  was  not,  nor  could,  be  any  mor^  the  wors 
fedings  of  ms  fHends  enjoyed  that  singnlar  gntificatioiiy  that  is  too  often 
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felt  when  we  hear  of  some  terriUe  mishap— nay^  death  itself  to  any  of 
our  acquaintance — that  sort  of  inward  cotey  congratulation,  which  says 
^*  well,  it  might  have  been  mysdf—- but  it  is  not."  This,  we  say,  was 
the  first  impression.  Indeed,  some  imagined  they  stood  reUeved  from 
one,  who  held  so  many  painful  secrets.  In  those  of  the  last,  we  regret 
to  mention  his  master's  name ;  Mrs.  Windley,  his  good  wife ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bantskipp,  and  Mr.  Peter  Ince,  who  now  thought  the  story  of  his 
badger  safe.  Eren  Mr.  Bryant  Gow  could  now  assert,  and  maintain 
his  supremacy  with  his  Mlow-apprentices.  The  little  foreman  feared 
no  longer  a  secret  that  he  knew,  no  breast  possessed  but  the  lost  younsr 
Bradshaw;  in  short,  some  dozens  felt  relief— though,  to  a  soul,  aU 
pitied  his  fate ;  they  said  so,  and  what  a  strange  heart  is  the  heart  of 
man— all  told  the  truth — their  own  selfishness  was  allayed,  and  then 
love  and  pity  re-acted  for  the  most  rising  genius  of  Fleigh^  or  of  '*  a 
iheausand  mile  reaund." 

•And  now  came  the  proper  consultations  as  to  the  best  method  of  in- 
fbrming  his  friends,  or,  at  least,  all  they  had  ever  heard  of  them — ^his 
poor  mother,  and  arrange  the  few  affairs  that  a  young  and,  it  was  sup- 
posed, but  a  poor  apprentice-boy  mi^t  have.  For  these  purposes,  Mr. 
Windley  waited  upon  Mr.  Rowbottom,  or  rather  upon  the  good  Miss 
Rowbottom,  whom  he  found  in  deep  grief.  Mr.  Windley  acquainted 
her  with  the  import  of  his  errand.  The  amiable  sister  of  Rowland's 
patron  then  informed  him,  that  such  was  the  intensity  of  her  brother's 
sorrow,  as  he  considered  he  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  misfortune, 
that  he  had  been  quite  unable,  for  the  last  two  days,  to  act  in  any  way. 
*'And,"  added  the  pious  sister  with  tears,  '' his  wretchedness  grows 
upon  him  ;  he  appears  to  be  for  ever  past  reconciliation,  and  our  old 
physician  says  that  the  best  thing  is  qmetness ;  nay,  that  we  must  not 
attempt  to  disturb  him  in  any  way,  and  particularly  in  affairs  relating 
to  this  unhappy  youtb.  He  bursts  into  nt  after  fit  of  tears  ;  for  papa's 
death  did  not  appear  to  affect  him  more,  nor  perhaps  so  much,  as  the 
event  had  long  been  expected ;  and  in  this  he  wanders  about  being  the 
poor  child's  destruction;  alas,  alas,"  and  the  scene  soon  became  so 
affecting,  that  Mr.  Windley  wept.  ''  Something,  however,  must  be 
done,  and  that  promptly,  as  all  attempts  now  to  cOscover  him  are  likely 
to  be  in  vain. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  the  Curate,  who,  with  Mr.  Bantskipp,  as  he  was 
on  very  friendly  terms  with  Rowland,  have  agreed,  of  course,  with  your 
acquiescence  and  advice,  to-morrow,  to  acquaint  his  mother  with  the 
terrible  afiair." 

"  Ah  but,**  interrupted  Mr.  Windley,  "  the  worst  of  it  is,  madam,  we 
do  not  know  idiere  his  mother  lives,  for  that  is  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  it.  He  never  gave  us  the  most  distant  hint  of  where  she  dwelt; 
indeed,  that  is  what  always  vext  both  me  and  my  misses — that,  I  don't 
know  how  we  are  to  find  it  out." 

''Well,  nothing  but  extraordinary  circumstances,  certainly,  could 
excuse  the  steps  that  I  would  suggest  you  should  tidce ;  but  the  only 
plan,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be — m  the  presence  of  his  friends  here — 
to  open  lus  box,  and,  doubtless,  as  he  corresponded  a  good  deal,  there 
win  be  sane  papers  which  may  give  you  a  due^  and  then,  of  course, 
act  upon  it,  in  me  most  advised  manner  possible." 
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'*  Well^-that  certainly  seems — but  I  don't  know— -for  he  was  uncom- 
monly close  about  that,  as  to  who  and  what  he  had  been  —in  nothing  else.' ' 
'*  Well»  Mr.  Windley,  with  it  we  have  now  nothing  to  do;  he  appears 
to  haye  now  the  love  of  all  who  knew  him ;  and  his  discretion — so  I 
haye  often  heard  my  poor  brother  Robert  say — ^was  not  less  to  be  ad- 
mired than  his  extraordinary  parts  and  attainments." 

^*  Why,  yes  madam,  I  think  before  I  had  done  with  him,  he  would 
haye  been  a  pretty  tidy  workman ;  and  if  he  had  gone  to  London^  as  I 
did,  madam,  for  two  years  or  so,  why,  I  think,  he  then  would  not  haye 
disgraced  my  shop ! — but  that's  oyer ;  when  I  first  wrote  to  his  mother^ 
it  was  a  long  way  off  here — ^Willowton — but  now  I  know  they  Uve 
nearer,"  concluded  the  late  master  of  the  lost  apprentice. 

"  That  is  oyer ;  alas,  poor  boy,  and  Grod  help  his  poor — ^yon's 
Robert's  bell  now — pardon  me  dear  Mr.  Windley— but  I  am  anxious  to 
know  how  he  is,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  curate,  with  other  suitable 
gentlemen,  will  be  in  attendance — ^when  Mr.  Windley  will  be  good 
enough  to  giye  them  access  to  his  papers,  or  whateyer  else  is  likely  to 
lead  you  to  a  knowledge  of  his  friends." 

Mr.  Windley  returned  home,  and  his  good  lady  made  the  necessary 
preparations,  and  shortly  after,  die  Curate,  Mr.  Dantskipp^  Mr.  Styrrup, 
and  two  or  three  others  arriyed. 

The  Curate  said  that  if  any  others  were  wishful  to  come  in,  they  had 
best  be  admitted,  as  there  ought  to  be  no  secrets  in  an  enquiry  of  the 
nature  before  them. 

The  locks  of  Rowland's  trunks  and  box  were  then  picked,  and  soon 
were  discoyered  in  singular  confusion;  heaps  of  papers,  sketches^ 
drawings,  music,  manuscript,  and  other  miscellany ;  and  that  too  in 
such  abundance,  that  all  were  astonished,  though  Mrs.  Windley  said 
she  had  known  him  frequently  to  be  .in  his  own  room  for  six  hours  at 
once,  after  working  hours,  or  at  any  time  when  not  called  off  by  his 
business. 

There  was  a  difficulty  in  the  beginning,  but  it  was  in  some  means 
obyiated  by  Mr.  Peter  Ince,  who  suggested  that  the  correspondence, 
and  that  too  the  latest  written,  would  be  the  most  likely  to  giye  them 
the  information  required — ''or  some  of  those  Uttle  scraps,"  said  the 
foreman,  ''as  I  know  if  eyer  any  ideat  sruck  him,  he  used  to  whip  it  down 
on  a  bit  of  paper — anything  pithy,"  concluded  the  little  foreman  of 
Mr.  Windle/s. 

"HumpV'  said  the  good  diyine,  "this  appears  to  be  of  amazing 
length,  and  would  seem  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  what  the  poor  boy  styles 
to  be  ^e '  dearest  and  most  beloyed  of  mammas.'  But  truly,"  said  the 
worthy  gentleman,  laying  down  the  paper,  "I  am  fearful  we  hiaye  no  right 
to  read  this.     I  wish  sincerely  that  Mr.  Rowbottom  was  here." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Dantskipp,  "  what  is  to  be  done — we  cannot  know 
anythin'  without  readin' — ^you  don't  like  to  read  it  priyate— -you  think 
it  IS  yery  wrong  to  read  his  priyate  affairs  public— what  is  to  be  done?" 
"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Windley,  I  think  you  can  read,  at  all  events,  until 
I  say  stop,  as  his  master,  (and  that  I  shaU  do,  if  I  hear  anythin'  of 
either  oven-door  or  nate.)" 
"Well  then,"  said  the  Curate,  "here  we  will  commence— as  ihmi 
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the  glance  I  have  taken  of  it,  this  will  be  the  last,  or  one  of  them,  of 
his  e£Pusions«  '  I  am  now  going,  since  you  say  that  nothing  gives  you 
so  much  joy  as  one  of  my  epistles,  to  write  you  a  most  astounding  one, 
for  Mr.  Windley  has  kindly  told  me,  that  any|time  when  I  feel  disposed 
to  take  an  afternoon  to  myself,  I  am  at  hberty  to  do  so  ;  and,  indeed, 
whilst  speaking  of  him,  here  let  me  say,  that  since  we  have  properly 
understood  each  other.  Ids  conduct  is  uniform,  kind  in  the  extreme,  and 
gentlemanly.  As  to  his  merits,  you  are  as  well  acquainted  with  them 
as  I ;  indeed,  nothing  can  exceed  his  goodness  towards  me,  unless  that 
of  his  worthy  wife  ;  poor  Mrs.  Windley,  she  has,  in  all  things,  been  a 
second  mother :  I  hope  some  day  to  prove  to  them  that  I  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  their  worth.'  " 

^'  Oh  I  stop,  stop,  stop — read  no  more,  Mr.  Williams — that's  his  last 
will  and  testament,"  cried  out  poor  Mrs.  Windley,  almost  dropping  off 
her  chair,  as.  if  disposed  to  faint.  "  No  one  writes  so  forgivin'ly  as  that, 
but  they  have  a  presentimentation  that  it  is  the  last  they'll  write  in  this 
world.  You  see  he  has  been  makin'  his  peace  W'th  all  mankind,  fbr 
what  have  I  done  that  he  should  write  so  tenderly  ?  oh,  oh,  read  no 
more."  And  then  Mrs.  Windley  toppled  into  her  watchful  husband's 
arms,  in  tears. 

"  Come,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband,  "  it's  our  duty  to  listen,  and  so 
far  from  not  wishin'  any  more  read,  I  could  listen  to  such  piety  all  day ; 
come  support  yoursel',  and  please  read  on,  sir." 

The  Curate  continued,  **  *  unmindful ;'  oh,  'indeed  I  may  say  the 
people  of  Fleigh  are  extraordinary ;  for  under  a  rough  exterior,  and 
sometimes  illiterate  rudeness,  I  have  met  with  kindness  that  was  as 
lasting  as  it  was  unmerited.  Nay,  even  my  reserve — and  nothing  is  so 
puzilmg  to  those  who  would  cultivate  your  acquaintance — ^has  not 
prevented  many  from  heaping  favors  upon  me ;  and  I  know  it  will  be 
grateful  to  my  dear  mammy's  heart,  when  she  learns  that  I  have  visited 
most  of  the  families  in  this  vicinity,  and  not  private  visits,  a  family  tea, 
comic  songs  for  the  children,  and  a  presidency  at  the  piano,  whilst  the 
rest  improve  their  knowledge  of  quadrilles ;  nor  visits  when  evervbody 
is  invited,  and  vou  fill  up ;  but  visits  when  their  most  respected  fiiencu 
have  honored  them,  and  you  are  asked  to  give  greater  roundness  to  the 
welcome. 

**  *  Nor  have  they  confined  their  kindness  to  such  tokens,  but  often 
have  honored  me  with  seeking  and  acting  upon  my  advice,  and  some  of 
them  of  the  most  opulent  of  Fleigh.  I  have  mentioned  to  you  before  of 
my  acquaintance  with  the  Bantskipps,'  (at  the  mention  of  his  name, 
preceded  by  taking  the  writer's  advice,  Mr.  Dantskipp  colored,  and 
began  to  work  about  on  his  chair)  *  and  you  will,  perhaps,  be  a  little 
astonished  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been,  so  he  himself  says,  the 
cause  of  his  building'a  new  school,  and  supplying  it  with  teachers,  all  free, 
for  the  children  of  his  work-people.  I  spend  many  hours  there,  and, 
I  assure  you,  nothing  can  be  more  delightful.  Poor  Mrs.  Dantskipp 
was  affected  to  tears  when  she  saw  the  amazing  improvement  they  have 
already  made,  and  both  she  and  her  good  husband  have  oflen  regretted 
that  they  had  not  similar  opportunities  when  young.  Now  I  have 
discovered  two  or  three  things  in  this  truly  good  man's  character^  and 
10 
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which^  I  haTe  no  doubt,  will  generaU j  apply  to  proprietors  of  linge 
manufactories.  When  I  first  knew  hun,  I  thought  him  austere  and 
exact  in  the  extreme ;  but  when  you  consider  that  the  slightest  laxity 
of  discipline,  where,  say,  a  thousand  hands  are  employed,  would  be 
attended  with  ruin,  the  operations  being  so  extensive,  this  must  ever  be 
the  case :  and  were  it  not  for  this  extreme  regularity,  this  country  could 
never  have  achieved  her  present  glory  ;  and  silent  would  have  been  the 
boast  which  asserts  that  we  are  the  greatest  manufacturers  in  the  world. 
But  of  Mr.  Dantskipp,  these  things  granted,  I  would  unhesitatingly  say, 
that  no  man  has  a  righter  heart  when  he  sees  his  object,  and  though  the 
^here  of  his  bounty  is  great,  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  man  doing  a 
more  active,  more  practical,  and  more  permanent  good.'  " 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  another  word ;  poor,  poor  boy ;  I  would— would 
give  half  I'm  worth,  in  the  world,  if  I  had  such  a  son,"  said  Mr. 
Dantskipp,  and  his  grief  made  his  cheeks  twitch  again.  "  Mr.  Williams 
I  will  leave  a  cheque  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  offer  as  a  reward  for 
this  poor  lad ;  but  I  cannot  listen  any  moor,  my  heart  would  burst,"  and 
Mr.  Dantskipp  walked  out,  muttering  to  himself,  ''  I'll  go  and  tell  yon 
frightened  woman  ;  oh,  what  fools — ^fools  we  have  been,  ever  to  suppose 
that  he  would  betray  a  secret."  Mr.  Dantskipp  having  left  the  room, 
the  Curate  proceeded. 

**  *  I  have  numbers  to  speak  of,  but  shall  content  myself  with  doing  a 
tribute  to  a  man,  the|splendor  of  whose  heart  and  feelings  is,  certainly, 
ecUpsed  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  attainments ;  a  man  who  has  the  won- 
derful gift  of  knowing  everything.  I  have  often  read  of  such,  but  never 
met  with  the  remotest  approach  to  the  knowledge  and  nonsense  of  the 
magnificent !  Rowbottom :  wisdom,  abundant  as  Aruit  in  overflowing 
summers  ;  nonsense,  which  would  make  stoop,  ay,  and  laugh,  the  stiffest- 
necked  philosopher  that  ever  galloped  a  charge  at  raillery's  phalanx ; 
and  more,  much  more,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  affectionate — the 
last  is  the  best  word — ^hearts  that  I  have,  and,  it  is  most  likely,  ever 
shall  meet  with.  He  is  called  here  the  Magnificent,  and,  surely,  it  shows 
great  aptness  in  those  who  first  hit  upon  the  epithet,  as  nothing  could 
be  more  suitable,  for  there  is  a  magnitude  in  all  about  him ;  everything 
has  breadth,  boldness,  and  originality !  or,  whether  in  giving  a  member 
of  parliament  his  lesson,  or  a  gentlemen  of  my  proportions  a  hint  as  to 
the  chiaroscurOs  when'painting  a  1^  of  mutton  sign !  there  is  a  vividness 
or  drollery  that  neither  will  be  disposed  to  overlook.  But  true  great- 
ness is  a  gift,  the  same  as  any  other,  and  can  never  be  attained ;  and  its 
weaknesses,  without  being  paradoxical,  are  oft;en  the  best  proofs  of  its 
strength.  The  Uttle  can  ever  understand  the  one,  and  think  by  its 
imitation  they  achieve  the  other ;  thus  there  is  a  race  of  simpletons  here, 
who  are  his  professed  disciples ;  good  powers !  what  a  singular  delusion ! 
Another  proof  of  this  gift  is  the  easiness  with  which  it  can  descend,  of 
all,  the  most  bothering  to  a  pseudo.  Now,  he  can  join  you  in  the  street, 
and  make  your  working  clotnes  no  trouble  to  you.  Should  another  be 
so  good,  it  always  resembles  that  inversion  of  an  over  tall  man  thrusting 
his  hand  into  the  bent  arm  of  a  very  dumpy  lady. 

"  'Added  to  this,  the  Eowbottoms  are  the  richest  family  in  this 
wealthy  district ;  and,  as  I  have  hinted,  there  is  nothing  so  trying  in 
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fnendship,  as  when  you  carefiilly  aToid  all  communication  respecting 
yourself:  we  are,  at  least,  expected  to  tell  what  we  know  of  our  natals, 
even  if  we  cannot  he  more  communicative.  But  though  the  closest 
friendship  has  existed  hetween  us,  he  has  never  made  the  slightest 
enquiry  either  as  to  my  country  or  history ;  nay,  in  the  absence  of  all 
this,  on  Thursday  next,  he  takes  me  to  the  noble  seat  of  Hescott,  and, 
should  it  be  convenient,  he  will  introduce  me  to  Lord  Wandly,  the  heir, 
and,  as  he  is  called  here,  in  consequence  oC  the  procrastinated  sickness 
of  the  Earl  of  Hescott,  the  Prince  Regent  of  that  wealthy  domain ;  oh« 
what  a  long  letter  may  dear  mammy  expect  when  I  return  hither !  or 
may  I  not  come  to  Rainford  Lodge,  and  then  you  must  arrange  all  the 
young  ladies,  to  hear  the  great  tMngs  of  the,  *  traveller  returned.' 

"  •  Now,  why  all  this  uniformity  of  kindness  here  f  and  that  to  one  of 
whom  they  know  nothing ;  an  old  lady  opposite  told  Mrs.  Windley  that 
it  was  all  through  the  shape  of  my  nose,  the  black  silk  stock  you  first 
sent  me,  the  twist  of  my  shirt-ruffle,  and,  above  all,  that  ^ite  waistcoat 
and  Uttle  spots ;  she  says  they  not  only  made,  but  have  left  an  impres- 
sion ;  and  she  has  pursued  this  theory  so  far,  that  she  has  caused  about 
a  dozen  young  apprentices  to  imitate  me,  adding,  that  the  only  bar  to 
her  success  was  in  their  mothers  not  paying  the  same  attention  to  their 
nasal  quantities,  that  Rowland  Bradshaw's  attentive  mamma  had  done 
to  his.  Thus,  you  see,  the  steady  blessing  which  will  ever  follow  the 
parent  who  has  done  her  duty  to  her  unmmdful  offspring. 

"  *  The  Fleighers  are  the  most  practical  wags  in  the  universe,  for  even 
this  circumstance  has  been  turned  to  account  by  some  of  the  professors 
here.  Mr.  Styrrup  had  discovered  that  Doctor  Frigins'  new  pupil  had 
got  the  ruffle,  waistcoat,  black  stock,  and — a  pug  nose ;  here  was  a 
parent's  neglect  for  you !  but,  under  Mr.  Styrrup's  direction,  the  son  is 
resolved  to  make  up  by  industry,  for  her  want  of  application,  and  so  puts  it 
into  a  hand- vice  threehours  a  day  and  night :  the  youth  says  himself  that 
last  night  he  squeezed  it  "  till  it  squoke."  Mr.  Rowbottom  calls  these 
genii,  with  some  of  his  own  admirers,  sculptors  of  the  living  turnip,  or 
professors  of  the  ideal,  upon  the  rhino-cerian  and  conoid  principles. 
Whilst  I  think  on ;  in  your  last,  you  again  urge  the  necessity  of  my 
avoiding  any  pecuniary  obligations,  adding,  that  no  one  knows  our 
means,  so  long  as  we  ourselves  do  not  betray  them.  Surely  I  know 
enough  of  the  abstract  of  independence,  never  to  make  so  fatal  a 
disclosure.  I  would  sooner  want  three,  out  of  the  four,  meals  a  day, 
than  borrow  a  penny  of  any  one  living.  I  am  not  indebted  one  farthing ; 
indeed,  my  finances  are  in  every  way  fiourishing,  Mr.  Windley  allowing 
me  all  over-hours,  and  giving  me  what  paints  I  may  want ;  the  con- 
sequence is,  I  have  painted  the  portraits  of  most  things  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  have  been  honored  by  sitters  from  Miss  Rowbottom  down  to 
Miss  Windley ;  nay,  her  new  doll  and  prettier  kitten,  have  all  bowed  to 
the  fiBishion  which  has,  for  sometime,  raged  in  Fleigh,  I  mean  of 
receiving  most  unfaithful  representations  of  themselves  and  things  from 
your  thriving  correspondent.  Our  worthy  vicar  himself  has  fallen  into 
the  mania,  for  he  has  just  honored  me  with  a  request  to  prepare  the 
stretching  frame.  Heaven  help  the  good  man,  for  I  intend  to  nail  him 
in  more  ways  than  one.    He  is  sure  to  offer  me  something  for  his 
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counterfeit  resemblance,  and  as  Mr.  Rowbottom  says  he  is  a  man  of 
prodigious  learning,  I'll  give  him  sittings  enow.  I  shall  go  upon  differ- 
ential calculus,  and,  probably,  before  I  have  done  with  him,  I  may  be  able 
to  give  more  expression  to  it  than  X  and  a  dot  convey  to  me  at  present. 
It  will  be  Tacuitas  plus  plenitudo,  minus  a  daub ;  I  will  find  the  unknown 
quantity,  without  putting  Z  for  it ;  or  else  I  will  allow  him  to  put  it  for 
me  with  plus — A,N, Y,  when  next  we  meet.*  *' 

**  Poor  youth,"  said  the  Curate,  **  what  pleasure  it  would  have  been 
to  fill  a  mind  like  this,"  and  then  he  proceeded  with  the  letter. 

"  *  Now  stare  I  the  Uttle  picture,  I  have  hinted  at  once  or  twice,  and 
which  was  rejected  at  Liverpool,  and  hung  eleven  feet  high  at  Man- 
chester I  of  which  events  I  never  hinted  at  neither  once  nor  twice,  has 
been  hung,  hung,  too,  a  little,  only  a  little,  so  I'm  told,  under  the  line 
in  the  National  Exhibition  I  The  first  intimation  I  had  of  this  great 
event  was  by  my  friend,  Bryant  Gow,  who  came  capering  into  the  shop 
with  the  newspaper  which  made  the  announcement.  (Here  is  the 
paragraph.)  The  whole  of  Mr.  Windley's  establishment  is  exultant 
with  my  success ;  and,  surely,  tliis  is  not  the  least  delightful  part  of  my 
position,  I  mean  the  great  friendship  that  one  and  aU,  both  men  and 
apprentices,  appear  to  have  for  me ;  and  whatever  may  be  my  future 
career,  it  will  always  be  a  great  source  of  happiness  to  think  that  I  have 
a  steady  place  in  their  recollections. 

^'  *  Mr.  Rowbottom  regrets  that  the  thing  is  so  well  known  here ;  for, 
says  he,  some  injudicious  friend,  when  in  town,  may  purchase  it,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  sold  placed  on  the  top.  Now  these  tricks  are 
always  suspected,  and  may  cause  some  httle  sneering  with  the  other 
pupils,  should  I  enter  myself,  as  a  student,  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

**  'As  soon  as  I  have  dismissed  my  portraits  «elA faithful  representa- 
tions, I  then  study  the  real  elements  of  my  art;  the  classical  and  the 
ideal.  I  generally  manage  to  get  about  two  hours  a  day  at  this ;  but  I 
don't  know  ;  Mr.  Rowbottom  predicts  that,  if  I  start  for  the  laurel,  I 
must  enter  PeUy  and  not  Eagel^  for  the  race ;  at  present  I  am  training 
both,  if  galloping  them  in  a  paddock  can  be  so  called,  and  on  their 
respective  developments  will  depend  my  choice  for  the  naming  day. 

"  *  Now  if  any  eyes,  save  those  it  is  intended  for,  were  to  see  this 
epistle,  what  an  inconsecutive  affair  it  must  appear.  I  think  I  hear 
one  say,  *  whatever  else  this  youth  knew,  he  certainly  was  ignorant  of 
the  rules  of  composition,  was  unacquainted  with  the  unities.'  Why, 
yes ;  but  then,  he  should  recollect,  I  am  not  writing  a  modem  drama, 
nor  to  him.  It  is  only  when  we  strut  or  walk  in  embroidered  fustian, 
that  we  have  time  to  rule  our  lines,  when  we  have  something  to  conceal, 
or  feel  that  we  write  what  we  do  not  think  ;  but  when  we  address  those 
we  love,  and  are  by  them  beloved,  farewell  the  units ;  they  are  surds, 
which  can  never  be  expressed  by  the  common  rules :  and  when  I  love 
you  less,  I  will  write  you  a  more  critidsable  letter ;  when  better,  a  more 
nonsensical,  unless  you  think  that  the  last  few  sentences,  in  that  respect, 
are  at  tlieir  acme.  Well,  then,  my  love  is  correspondent ;  but  tnink 
what  you  will ;  ascribe  my  blunders  to  what  you  will ;  anything^  save, 
dear  mother,  my  want  of  duty  and  love  to  my  own  dear,  aear  mammy, 
and  then  yon  make  for  ever  hi4>py  your  imectioQate  acm, 

Rowland  Bradbhaw/" 
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The  Curate^  when  he  had  done,  said,  '*  heaven  bless  us !  who  is  to 
carry  the  tidings  of  this  poor  child's  loss  to  such  a  mother  as  he  seems  to 
have  possessed.  As  to  the  address,  it  is  here,  and  I  know  two  or  three 
of  the  families  in  the  neighborhood,  well ;  but>  surely,  such  a  tale  of 
woes  as  this,  was  seldom  told  before." 

And  there  was  a  deathy  silence  in  the  room,  or  what  was  still  more 
affecting,  it  was  as  loudly  broken,  when  the  Curate  ordered  all  to  be 
sealed  up,  as  though  they  were  taking  a  last  view  of  the  youth's  remains, 
instead  of  his  papers ;  and  paying  Uieir  last  tributes,  as  orphans  sob 
theirs,  for  their  for-ever  lost  parents. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE    TWO   SECBETARIES. 

The  interests  of  the  reader  will  be  best  consulted,  by  visiting  with  us 
the  secretaries  of  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Wandly — Mr.  Tennyson, 
his  country,  and  Mr.  Crabbs,  his  town  officials  in  these  capacities,  both 
of  which — parliament  being  prorogued — ^were  staying  at  Hescott.  Both 
had  dined,  dined  as  men  at  their  ease  can,  and  often  do,  at  Hescott. 
Both  had  dined,  and  both  had  liberally  washed  down  their  dinners  with 
a  portion  of  a  vintage  that  neither  the  Earl,  Prince  Regent,  nor  any  one 
else  knew  of,  except  the  head  butler,  head  steward,  and  the  heads  of  the 
two  gentlemen  to  whom  we  have  just  introduced  the  reader. 

"  Ah,  ha,"  commenced  Mr.  Crabbs,  "  make  Wandly  devilish  savage 
if  he  imagined  the  cellars  of  this  ancient  pile  contained  such  liquid 
amber  as  this,  clarified  amber,  with  a  flavor  that  proves,  better  than 
anything  else,  the  defunction  of  the  old  deities,  or  we  should  have  all 
the  mythology  fluttering  through  the  windows,  like  pigeons  to  ginned 
peas,  to  get  a  taste  of  it." 

"  Ha,  ha,  "laughed  Mr.  Tennyson ;  "Wandly  is  not  only  fond  of,  but 
can  carry  as  much  as  any  man  I  know ;  and  as  to  eating,  well,  by 
Jupiter  I  I  saw  him  do  a  few  tricks  at  dinner  the  other  day ;  ay,  and  he 
was  twigged  too,  but  no  matter,  he  stuck  to  -" 

"  Carving,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  Catch  him  missing  that,  and  out  of  about  sixteen  birds,  beasts,  and 
crawling  things  that  he  whipped  his  knife  into,  didn't  he  fogle  out  the 
biU  for  himself.'' 

^' Ah,  ha ;  he  certainly  is  the  most  impudent  devil  I  ever  saw  at  a 
dinner  table ;  and  if  it  was  not  that  there  are  more  stags  than  one  in  his 
Lordship's  park,  hares  in  the  keeper's  room,  pheasants,  and  other  winged 
fowl,  it  is  very  likely  he  would  dine  a  devihsh  deal  better  than  we.  It 
would  not  do  to  put  everything  into  the  larder,'* 
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"  Larder^  eh  ?  he  knows  every  joint  and  jack-snipe  in  it  better  than 
his  cook,"  quietly  remarked  the  country  secretary. 

"  Well,  there  is  nothing  like  husbandry,  when  a  man  has  only  an 
estate  of  a  hundred  thousand  a  year." 

"  Yes,  particularly  since  peerages  were  given  in  a  state,  not  so  much 
to  be  one  of  its  advisers,  protectors,  or  to  give  dignity  to  its  institutions 
as  for  self  aggrandisement,  money  making.  Thus,  his  Lordship  has 
journeymen  in  every  trade  under  his  own  employ,  and  apprentices  to 
them !  ha,  ha,  to  wheel-wrighting,  brick-setting,  joinering,  painting, 
plumbing,  blacksmithing,  and  the  rest ;  keeps  regular  shops  and  stores ; 
one  day  is  busy  auditing  an  account  for  cart  wheel-spokes,  red  lead, 
linseed  oil,  and  a  nomination  of  county  magistrates  ;  next,  is  receiving 
tenders  for  the  supply  of  paint,  brushes,  joiners'  tools,  parish  apprentices, 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  cement.'* 

"And  his  talented  secretary  waiting  to  know  what  answer  he's  to  give 
to  the  gentleman  who  officiates  in  the  same  capacity,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  whether  the  convicted  robber  is  to  be  hung  or  not.*' 

"Ay,"  said  Mr.  Tennyson  to  his  city  brother,  at  the  same  time 
shaking  his  head,  "  that  has  done  Wandly  a  good  deal  of  hurt ;  it  was 
too  bad,     I  could  have  saved  that  poor  fool's  life ;  I  wish  I  had." 

"  You  look  serious,"  smirked  Mr.  Crabbs ;  "  how  could  you  have 
done  it  ?" 

"Why,  his  Lordship  was  in  the  very  mazes  of  his  head  paver's 
account,  head  keeper's  account,  head  baker's,  miller's,  and  two  sub- 
editors', when  he  received  the  under  sec.'s  request  for  instructions.  I 
need  not  say,  after  what  I  have  observed  as  to  the  engagements  of  my 
Lord,  that  he  handed  it  to  me  to  reply,  and  I  could  as  easily  have  said 
'reprieve'  as  'hang;'  and  should  his  Lordship  have  received  some 
intimation  of  her  Majesty's  prerogative  being  exercised,  through  the 
public  prints,  or  from  the  assiduous  Chaplain,  he  would  have  submitted 
to  the  trick,  rather  than  let  me  suppose  he  could  ever  have  a  moment's 
aberration ;  or,  what  would  still  be  more  tickle,  hint  to  himself  that  I 
durst  play  him  such  a  joke." 

"  Devil  of  a  trick.     I  have  often  wondered  that  old  L ^  wasn't  it 

who  tried  him  ?  did  not,  in  despite  of  either  Wandly  or  his  chum, 
advise  a  reprieve." 

"  What !  against  the  wishes  of  a  cabinet  minister,  when  the  same 
minister  wants  to  make  an  improvement  in  his  preserves." 

"  Oh,  come  Tennyson,  that's  too  bad,  damn  it ;  I  say  you  are  getting 
keener  than  I ;  come,  come,  that's  too  bad ;  why  the  devil  should  old 

L care  either  for  Wandly,  or  any  half-dozen  ministers ;  he  is  not 

like  us ;  they  cannot  sack  him." 

"No,  Mr.  Crabbs,  they  cannot;  but  they  might,  perhaps,  place 
some  shght  interdictions  to  his  son's,  the  gallant  captain's  progress  to  a 
colonelship ;  or  the  youngster  we  had  down  here  some  time  ago,  to  a 
rectorship ;  and  then  there  are  eight  more  in  his  own  family,  besides 
brothers,  nephews — ^" 

"  Stay,  quite  enough,  I  did  not  think  of  that." 

"  So  the  ingenious  Mr.  Crabbs  fell  into  that  profoundism,  which  talks 
about  a  judge  being  independent,  even  when  a  sovereign  feels  no  longer 
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disposed  to  wear  a  crown,  or,  indeed,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  so  shuffles 
them  off  to  another." 

"Ah,  I  see,  I  see.'* 

"Besides,  my  Lud likes  shooting  as  well  as  my  Lord ;  oh,  I  like  the 
demise-of-the-crown  boon  ;  do  you  think  if  it  had  been  one,  it  would 
have  ever  come  from  old  Bag-wig  the  Third !" 

"  Strong  petitions,  were  there  not,  in  this  last  case  ?'* 

"  One  by  the  lad's  mother,  signed  by  several  hundred  ladies,  to  Lady 
Wandly;  she  said  she  never  interfered  (let  her)  with  my  Lord's 
business." 

"  They  should  have  told  her  that  somebody  must  have  interfered, 
when,  her  son,  her  eldest,  too,  one  of  the  noble  heirs  to  these  very  noble 
grounds,  used  a  knife  at  E — ;  it  was  lucky  for  him  it  was  to  one  of  his 
own  family.  Well,  for  the  honor  of  the  Enghsh  nobiUty,  I  am  glad  that 
was  dropped." 

"  And  if  it  had  not,  do  you  think  that  the  demise-of-the-crown  glory 
would  have  given  any  of  the  judges  courage  enough  to  transport  him  ? 
transport  the  son  of  a  cabinet  minister,  and  heir  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  a  year  I" 

"  Is  some  one  going  to  rival  you  here,  Tennyson  ?  as  you  seem  so 
merry  with  my  worthy  master ;  come,  confess  ;  his  wine  is  prime." 

"  Why,  yes,  I  think  the  new  Chaplain  is  trying,  and  (I  know  Crabbs 
you  will  laugh)  his  head  delf-man,  paver,  and  general  looker  out.  They 
certainly  have  taken  a  deal  of  nast  off  my  hands.  They  must  not  go 
too  far,  however,  or  else  I  may  take  them  off  his  hands,  or  remove  his 
Lordship  off  theirs,  which  they  hke." 

"  I  can  easily  guess  how  the  Chaplain  is  useful,  but  how  his  nabbs  the 
paver  dare  compete,  I  must  confess  is  above  my  learning." 

"  Ah,  ha,  the  best  joke  is,  the  Chaplain  is  courting  his  Lordship's 
fourth  sister,  Lady  Jane,  and  thinks  her  absent  brother  and  statesman 
doesn't  know ;  now  he  does,  and  that  makes  his  slender  Reverence  ten 
times  as  industrious,  and,  of  course,  his  uses  are  upon  a  corresponding 
ratio  with  his  Lordship." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,  come  drink;  damn  me,  Tennyson,  but  you  have  a 
variety  here ;  I  think  I  shall  beg  of  his  Lordship,  next  session,  to  let  us 
change  places." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Crabbs  you  will  find  it  a  little  difiicult  to  write  half  a 
dozen  leaders,  a  score  of  paragraphs  and  letters,  having  to  disguise  your 
hand  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten ;  drill  his  political  scouts,  look  into  every 
newspaper  in  the  United  Kingdom,  America,  France,  to  see  what  is  said 
of  him,  ay,  and  must  read  every  word,  for  I  dare  say,  I  need  not  hint  to 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Crabbs,  that,  should  I  find  anything  unpleasant  it  is 
sunk  ;  I  say  all  this  is  rather  more  than  getting  materials  for  a  speech, 
facts,  arrangements." 

"  Writing  them  Mr.  Tennyson,  writing  them  word  for  word,  Mr^ 
Tennyson." 

"  Well,  be  it  so,  and  giving  general  hints  for  replies,  seeking  out  if 
you  like,  from  your  brother  see's  of  the  opposition,  what  wires  they  are 
going  to  pull,  what  their  scions  are  to  say,  what  they  are  to  reply  ;  then 
suggest  what  you  shall  rejoin,  all  this  is  rather  sinecureish  to  mine,  my 
dear  Mr.  Crabbs." 
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"  Why,  damn  it,  do  you  think  I  have  no  newspapers  to  read,  and  none 
to  write  ?  come,  no  caricatures  to  get  drawn  ?  I  have  invented  hundreds, 
I  have  put  him  right  through  the  mythology,  Plutarch's  lives,  iEsop's 
fables,  and  forced  his  head  upon  every  animal  but  the  cat's,  and  you 
know  his  antipathy  to  that,  in  the  creation ;  I  had  one  bemonstering  him 
in  ugly  geese  and  gabbling  turkeys,  another  showing  his  beauty  in  swans 
and  peacocks  ;  in  short  I  put  him  through  all  the  domestic  poultry,  and 
am  now  reading  the  colored  work  on  ornithology,  to  carry  him  further. 
Here  is  an  idea,  you  see,  making  him  into  an  eagle,  carrying  from  the 
fond  arms  of  an  old  lady  at  the  other  side,  her  darling  babby,  (a  pet 
speaker)  whilst  all  the  house  of  commons  are  made  into  fowlers  with 
pointed  guns,  to  bring  him  down.  Why,  damn  it  how  you  talk,  no  work 
eh  ?  Besides  Mr.  Tennyson,  how  comes  it,  I  thought  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  country ;  but  I  say,  how  was  it,  that  I  had  to  write  the  lay' 
ing  of  the  stone  speech,  for  your  new  church  here,  and  his  agricultural 
•  dinner  speech,  with  the  suitable  observations  on  the  distribution  of 
prizes  V 

"  Oh,  depend  upon  it,  I  had  something  to  do  in  place  of  it,  but  it 
was  you,  was  it  ?  well,  to  do  Wandlyj  justice,  he  does  not  often  attempt 
to  blink  one  by  a  trick  of  that  sort ;  but,  he  certainly  left  me  to  under- 
stand, that  they  both  naturally  forced  their  way  on  their  own  accord." 
"  I  should  say,  the  leaving  you  to  understand  it,  was  the  most  natural 
part  of  it ;  but  what  was  up  here  that  it  came  to  me  ?" 

"  Now  mind,  you  heard  of  the  Frescoth  riots,  and  were  rather  taken 
in  with  his  special  trains  V* 

"  Why,  certainly  he  out-did  himself,  there  was  nothing  before  the 
house  of  any  thrilling  interest ;  particularly  in  his  department,  and  yet 
nothing  less  than  fifty  miles  an  hour  would  do,  I  suspected  some  private 
hobble.'* 

**  Do  you  call  the  late  affairs  of  Frescoth  private  ?" 
**  Why,  in  the  first  place,  he'll  take  care  not  to  be  seen  in  them,  and 
as  to  what  he  cares,  if  it,  and  the  adjoining  parish  had  been  burnt  down, 
so  that  they  had  kept  from  Hescott,  or,  not  have  disturbed  his  new  plan- 
tations, and — ^but  in  short,  phit !  for  Frescoth,  and  its  august  magistracy." 
"  Well  Crabbs,  thirty  years  in  the  government  office  have  rendered  you 
indispensable  to  those,  who  for  a  time,  are  the  heads  of  them ;  but,  still 
a  year  or  two's  matriculation  in  the  country,  like  its  air,  would  have  made 
you  keener.  I  must  confess,  when  I  left  Downiog  street  to  come  hither, 
I  had  a  good  deal  to  suck,  though  I  had  long  imagined  I  was  in  possess- 
ion of  one,  at  least  of  my  wisdom  teeth ;  the  other  had  been  gone  some 
time,—  oh  the  country  department  for  vigour !  too  mxxch  form  with  you." 
"  Well,  out  with  it,  has  he  discovered  that  some  of  his  fields  will  yield 
coal,  when  he  thought  they  would  not  grow  anything  but  potatoes  with 
a  middle- drill  crop  of  rushes?  has  he  stumbled  upon  a  stone  quarry, 
where  he  had  to  make  draining  tiles?  has  his  Steward  discovered  that  an 
extra  hedge  belongs  to  him  ?  or,  will  chopped  straw  added  to  a  second 
crop  of  clover,  supersede  the  necessity  of  oats  for  his  cart  horses  ?  what 
the  devil  is  it,  since  you  are  so  keen  here." 

**  Bravo,  I  think  you  are  dipping  your  ohves  in  vinegar,  instead  of  salt- 
water,  come  that's  better,  ha,  ha,  nuk,  out  tiiongh,— speaking  of  stone 
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quarries,  I  mustt  ell  you  this ;  Wandly,  as  you  know,  is  always  inyentine 
iresb  pleasures  for>  what  he  terms,  his  beloTed  father.  The  old 
man  played  himself  a  long  time  with  his  aviary,  but  got  tired  of  it,  Virgin- 
ian sparrows  and  all,  though  two  of  the  latter  have  amused  him  for  this 
half  dozen  weeks,  Sunday  and  work  day,  by  fighting  on  a  tea  tray ; 
but  at  last  one  got  killed,  and  the  old  peer  fell  off  in  his  eating  for  several 
days,  as  well  as  his  benevolence  to  all  around  him.  The  Regent  saw 
this,  and  here  is  invention  for  you ;  he  would  insist  upon  carrving  the 
Earl  to  see  his,  the  EarVs  new  quarry.  The  old  gentleman  snubbed  for 
some  time,  said  it  would  have  looked  more  dutiful  of  the  Regent,  if  he 
had  supplied  the  gladiatoral  Virginian  sparrows.  The  Dutiful  promised 
that  it  should  be  done,  even  if  they  had  to  freight  a  bark  for  the  Indies 
for  them,  but  in  the  mean  time  he  must  consent  to  visit  the  quarry ;  at 
last  he  did,  and  the  cushioned  landau  wheeled  him  to  the  spot.  'When 
there,  he  was  to  get  into  a  splendidly  adorned  basket  and  to  be  let  down 
by  the  windlass  to  the  bottom.  This  certainly  was  new,  but  down,  then 
was  the  treat.  All  the  stone  getters  were  at  work,  but  all  dressed  in 
their  Sunday  clothes.  The  old  man  almost  shed  tears  when  he  saw  how 
happy  and  prosperous  his  very  laborers  were.  He  at  once  ordered  them 
a  holiday.  And  then  in  a  most  magical  manner  a  table  sprang  before 
him  with  a  magnificently  cooked  dinner ;  ay,  and  in  the  very  best  style: 
— ^when  I  say  the  Regent  was  to  dine.'' 

''  Quite  enough,  sure  to  be  a  dinner  worth  eating." 

**  There  was,  the  head  steward,  head  paver,  and  the  chaplain,  merrily 
offering  their  services  as  waiters ;  the  dinner  was  good,  the  old  £arl  had 
not  eaten  so  much  for  a  month,  at  once ;  the  wine  was  cool,  the 
quarry  was  cool.  The  cloth  was  removed,  a  large  tray  was  produced, 
and  on  it,  in  one  second,  were  two  Virginian  sparrows  whacking  awav  in 
brilliant  style.  The  good  Earl  shed  tears,  said  he  did  not  think  there 
had  been  such  a  pleasure  left  him,  sent  for  his  attorney,  made  the  Re- 
gent's power  more  absolute,  and  like  another  Lear,  gave  him  all.'* 

*'  Ah,  ha,  and  what  did  the  Regent  give  to  the  happy  peasantry  ?  the 
men  who  could  afford  to  dress  up,  to  get  draining  and  walling  stone  V* 

"  Why,  "Wandly  was  going  to  give  them  a  sovereign,  since  the  Earl 
had  ordered  them  a  holiday,  but,  the  paver  said,  as  there  were  only 
eighteen,  half  a  sovereign  was  plenty ;  the  Prince  would  give  fifteen  shill- 
ings however,  and  did  so ;  the  paver,  Mr.  Pryet,  eave  them  nine,  and 
divided  the  six  between  the  parson  and  himseu,  only  in  a  joke,  as  they 
had  both  been  waiting,  ha  ha,  ha  ha,  ha  kik. — ** 

"  Three  days  after,  the  aeed  Sovereign,  as  planned  by  the  Regent,  was 
to  be  lowered  down  one  of  the  collieries,  but  he  had  taken  such  a  terrible 
cold,  through'the  quarry,  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  amuse  himself  with 
the  red  nosed  sparrows  ever  since  I" 

**  Ha  ha,  a  damned  deal  of  variety  here,  onlv  let  him  be  lowered  down 
two  or  three  more  times  and  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  regency ;  well  but 
you  were  going  to  tell  me  something  of  those  Frescoth  riots  V* 

"  Now,  this  is  serious  and  private ;  Wandly  was  at  bottom  of  the 
whole !" 

"Cat-pawed  Dillon?" 

"  And,  Dillon  the  rest,  but  never  expected  what  an  infernal  shindy 
it  would  make." 


A 
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**  Well>  but  what's  the  thing  that  Wildingair  is  so  dark  about  1  How 
does  the  Regent  relish  Wildingair  rusticating  so  near  Hescott?  I  suppose 
you  are  aware  he  was  sent  donn  bj'the  club.  In  his  last,  he  appears  to  have 
some  personal  bitterness  against  us ;  there  is  certainly  something  besides 
party  politics.  There  was^  also  a  fierce  letter,  extremely  well  written,  I 
suppose  you  know  by  whom,  as  you  pay  well  for  information  of  that  sort." 
"  That  was  Rowbottom  of  f  leigh  I" 

*'  Oh,  oh,  surely  Wandly,  for  once  in  his  hfe,  had  left  his  cunning  in 
his  nightcap ;  he  must  mind,  or  he's  in  a  devil  of  a  mess ;  but  fill,  come, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  that's  one  joy,"  and  Mr.  Crabbs  finished. 

''  Oh,  quite  out  of  your  hands,  but  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  that 
singular  abduction,  which  took  place  during  the  melee,  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary youth,  so  we  have  since  gleaned ;  for,  of  course  his  lordship  was 
most  anxious  that  I  should  procure  him  all  the  information  I  could ;  not 
that  he  wanted  any,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.   In  short,  Mr.  Crabbs,  this  is 
an  extraordinary  affair ;  I  am  dead  beaten,  though  I  think  I  know  as 
much  as  any  one  else,  Mr.  Paver  Pryet,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  his 
family,  excepted.     On  the  morning  of  the  rio^  Rowbottom  came  hither 
with  a  stripling,  say,  perhaps  about  seventeen ;  Wandly  denied  himself, 
he  has  a  terrible  hate,  as  you  know,  towards  Rowbottom,  who  left  the  lad 
in  the  picture  gallery  and  then  went  to  the  office,  having  some  business 
with  the  agent ;  in  the  mean  time,  Lord  Wandly,  he  was  studying  his 
speech,  that  for  the  wind-up  of  the  session,  by  chance  got  into  the  picture 
gallery,  and  you  know  his  plan,  began  to  pump  the  boy.     After  some 
time  Itiowever,  he  came  out  tremendously  excited  and  sent  for  me.     He 
desired  me  to  fix  him  opposite  the  fresco,  the  place,  you  know  where  he 
could  see  him  by  reflection  ;  I  kept  the  youth  in  conversation  and  so  that 
his  lordship  could  see  him  well ;  and  after  a  short  time,  upon  the  usual 
intimation,  I  rejoined  him  ;  his  assumed  calmness  and  indifference  told 
me  that  he  had  some  great  move  to  make,  and  I  was  not  mistaken.  He  went 
to  his  private  escritoire  and  brought  a  miniature  of  a  lady,  superbly  set 
in  diamonds  and  fixed  in  a  red  case ;  he  desired  me  to  place  the  stranger 
where  he  was  before,  and  give  him  the  family  miniatures,  the  miniature 
of  the  lady  amongst  the  rest.    Wandly  fixed  himself,  and  the  lad  looking 
into  a  dark  plate-glass  saw  his  reflection  and  was  startled  ;  he  then  tur- 
ned over  the  miniatures,  and  when  he  came  to  the  one  I  had  placed,  he 
nearly  fell  from  his  chair.     His  lordship  hurriedly  said,  *  'tis  he,'  and 
then  looking  at  me  for  some  time,  in  his  quiet  grey  manner,  asked  me, 
nay,  commanded  me  to  get  him  all  the  information  I  could ;  I  had  no 
one  in  readiness,  and  was  just  considering  whom  to  employ,  when  his 
lordship  returned  and  simply  said,  '  oh,  Tennyson,  I  have  found  out  the 
lad,  I  was  mistaken  after  all :  he's  Rowbottom 's  friend,  you  need  not 
mind  any  further  enquiry.'     I  was  resolved  I  would  though,  and  placed 
myself  so,  in  the  observatory,  that  no  one  could  either  approach,  or  take 
their  departure  without  my  knowledge ;  I  had  not  been  there  half  an 
hour,  wnen  Mr.  Pryet's  jigling  little  pony  was  seen  making  its  cir- 
cuitous way  to  Frescoth,  with  Mr.  Pryet  junior,  on  his  back  ;  I  was  just 
stretching  my  neck  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  as  to  the  route, 
when  his  lordship  patted  my  shoulder,  and  asked  me  when  I  had  taken 
such  a  liking  to  tke  heavenly  bodies,  as  to  be  viewing  them  without  smoked 
glass :  I  left  the  observatory  but  he  did  not." 
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"Humph,  well."  ' 

"  The  rows  took  place  as  you  haye  heard  ;  his  Lordship  took  a  special 
train,  of  which,  no  doubt,  you  have  also  heard,  but  somebody  else  rode 
in  it ;  in  short,  the  boy  I  have  described  was  stolen  that  night. 
Thousands  went  to  see  the  mad  illuminations  of  Frescoth,  and  what  they 
called  the  downfall  of  old  Dillon ;  but,  certes,  the  worthy  Colonel  never 
expected  that  the  event  would  be  witnessed  by  one  of  the  new  sovereign's 
cabinet  ministers  and secretary,  but  it  is  quite  true  that  it  was." 

"  Oh,  surely,  he  could  never ;  he  must  have  been  mad." 

"  Mark,  I  had  some  suspicions  when  I  heard  the  sudden  order  for 
the  train.  I  despatched  one  as  knowing  as  himself,  who  twigged  his 
Lordship's  travelling  cloak,  that,  at  least,  can  be  sworn  to.  Mr.  Pryet 
and  two  of  his  sons  were  certainly  watching  the  light,  it  is  likely,  for  I 
know  they  did  not  sleep  at  home  that  night." 

"  A  damned  deal  of  variety  here.  Humph  I  what  the  devil  can  it  all 
mean.     I  suppose  the  knowing  gentleman  was — " 

"My—self.'* 

"Humph!  antidotes  for  monotony  here.  And  there  are  three 
hundred  pounds  reward  offered?" 

"And  Rowbottom  gone  mad,  or  nearly  so.  This  lad  was  an 
apprentice  at  Fleigh,  that's  all,  and  the  Fleighers  are  wild,  as  you 
perceive  by  the  amount  of  subscription ;  put  off  their  annual  ringing 
match  through  it,  so  that  may  give  you  some  notion  of  their  excitement." 

"  And  Mr.  Rowbottom  to  take  up  the  thing  so !" 

"  As  I  have  said,  it  was  he  who  took  him  thither,  and  he,  in  conse- 
quence, tliinks  that  he  is  the  cause  of  the  sad  event ;  advertised,  at 
Manchester,  the  sale  of  his  stud  of  hunters,  dogs,  and,  in  short,  all  his 
sporting  appointments:  mine,  and,  of  course,  his  Lordship's  last 
advices  say,  that  he  is  going  to  the  bar,  his  original  intention,  giving  up 
his  present  business  to  his  brothers,  two  of  the  younger  now  getting  up, 
and  all  this,  it  is  thought,  through  this  singular  incident." 

"  Wandly  wont  like  that." 

"I  tell  you  he  does  not,  and  despite  all  his  caution — " 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  a  waiter  just  entering,  "Colonel  Dillon's  compli- 
ments, with  Mr.  Ferredon's,  and  would  be  happy  to  spend  an  hour." 

"What  say  you,  Mr.  Crabbs?"  looked  his  brother  secretary. 

"  Humph,  a  little  familar ;  however,  we  can  punk  'em  a  bit,  or  else, 
damn  the  fun  of  sitting  with  gentlemen  of  the  quorum." 

The  door  again  opened,  and  entered,  not  the  Colonel  and  Steward  of 
his  Lordship,  but  a  gentleman,  who  is  familiarly  called  at  Hescott,  his 
Chamberlain,  and  at  once  desired  both  town  and  country  secretary  to 
follow  him  into  his  Lordship's  presence. 

"  I'll  wager  you  anything,"  whispered  Tennyson  to  Crabbs,  "  Wandly 
has  heard  us." 

"  Phit !  my  boots  to  him  if  he  has ;  a  damned  deal  of  variety  here." 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

MS.    SOWBOTTOM    L£ATEft    HIS    VATIT£    lOWK. 

The  wonder  and  sjin|Mitlij  exeited  hj  Bowknd's  abdnetkin  had  lasted 
cig^t  dajs  at  Fleigb,  and,  no  donbt,  would  hare  lasted  the  nmth,  hot 
for  a  great  pohHc  event  that  was  about  to  take  pkce,  or  what  was  more 
eyciting,  it  was  feared  woold  be  postponed,  if  not  altogether  broken  off, 
in  eonseqnenoe  of  the  late  disaffections  at  Freacoth,  and  the  other  strange 
event.  This  was  the  great  annual  ringing  match  that  was  to  ooma  m 
tlds  year  at  Freacoth,  between  that  distorfoed  citj,  Fle^^  and  two  more 
pariah  chnrcfaes,  bnt  more  partieolarly  between  the  former.  This  was 
the  reason  why  the  wonder  eeased,  and  the  foiling-^  of  the  sympadiy 
was  in  oonseooenee  o(  some  very  indnstriooa  reports^  which  asseverated 
tfiat  Bowland  had  been  seen ;  ay,  seen,  paintii^  on  a  ladder,  not  more 
than  twenty  miles  off:  and,  that  though  his  mother's  establishment  at 
Bainfofd  Lodge  had  been  diaoovered,  diey  had  not  met  with  the  same 
anoceas  when  Kwking  for  the  lady,  so  tiuit  the  earners  o(  the  tidings 
retomed  as  they  went.  The  school,  it  is  tme,  was  not  given  np,  bai 
the  proprietress  had  been  absent  several  di^s,  when  the  mission  intended 
to  wait  upon  her :  and  to  pot  the  matter  finally  to  rest,  a  stranger  met 
Mr.  Windley  at  a  small  public  house,  a  few  nnles  off  Fleig^  where  he 
and  his  men  were  working,  quite  hj  dianoe,  and  UM  Uie  deplorii^ 
master  that  his  amiable  apprentice  and  mother  were  imposters ;  had  left 
the  Soudi  of  England  in  consequence  of  some  infomous  impostures, 
swindlings,  and,  in  one  case,  a  most  ingenious  foi^ery ;  that  their  names 
had  been  changed,  and  then  he  pulled  out  two  or  three  offers  of  rewards 
in  their  old  names,  both  for  mother  and  son ;  and,  lastly,  but  this  waa 
in  secret,  he  was  come  to  effect,  if  possible,  their  apprehension.  ''This, 
no  doubt,"  concluded  the  stranger,  **  they  expected,  and  so  took  this 
cnnnii^  method  to  esa^.'' 

Mr.  Windley  would  not  believe  aH  tins,  that  is,  all  at  once,  and,  after 
conning  the  tlnng  w^  over  in  his  own  mind,  first  doubting,  and  then 
having  no  doubts  at  all,  at  last  triumphantly  diowed  the  stranger  the 
letter,  the  one  we  have  heard  read ;  **  no  one,"  knowingly  observed  Mr. 
Windley,  ''if  he  had  been  an  imposter,  would  have  written  such  a  letter 
as  that,"  handily  the  epistle. 

The  stranger  took  rtktier  a  hasty  ^ance,  and  then  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh.  "Se&  here,"  said  the  gentleman,  as  soon  as  he  could  well 
di^ose  of  the  boisterous  titilations'which  bad  possessed  him,  "  here  is  a 
nmilar  epistle^  breathing  compliments  and  forgiveness  in  the  last  diop 
he  was  at,  when  in  London :  cast  your  eye  over  that ;  rather  a  young  un 
then ;  written  in  a  very  friendly  spirit  that." 

"Fhitr  said  Mr.  Windley  when  he  ^anced  at  it,  "it  is  not  his 
hand-writing ;  besides,  I  never  heard  him  speak  of  London  in  his  life. 
He  work  in  London !  I  have ;  beside,  he  kuuew  nothing  of  the  business 
when  he  came  to  me." 
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"  No,  perhaps,  not  yours  ;  I  did  not  say  he  did ;  and  d'ye  think  its 
likely  the  office  I  work  for  would  give  up  original  documents ;  not  very 
likely,  I  think ;  no,  that's  a  copy,  but  the  signature  I  imitated  ;  look  at 
the  two,  pray;  is  not  this  his  hand-writing?"  demanded  the  officer, 
handing  in  a  small  scri^  of  written  paper. 

"  Humph,  ay,  the  signatures  are  alike,  that's  certain ;  and  this,  ay, 
that  is  his  hand,  I  have  no  doubt.  WeU,  damn  it,"  at  last  said  the 
master  of  the  late  Rowland  Bradshaw,  *'ii  he's  a  imposter,  there's 
nothin'  else  in  this  world." 

The  other  was  goine  to  give  him  more  proof,  but  Mr.  Windley  waved 
his  hand,  saying,  '*  teU  me  no  more ;  I  would  rather  have  lost  the  best 
job  I  have  had  this  summer,  than  ever  had  to  change  my  opinion  about 
the  poor  fellow,  and  I  don't  know,  nay,  I  want  to  hear  no  more,  I  don't 
know  that  I  have  yet." 

The  stranger  sneered,  and  said,  "  Lord  I  how  easily  people  are  gulled, 
if  there  only  be  a  few  soft  words  said  about  them.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  I  could 
soon  make  you  beheve  every  word.  Be  no  more  bounce  about  this — 
but,  however,  beheve  what  you  Uke— or  else  I  could — " 

**  Well,  why  the  devil  don't  you  ?  and  mind,  I  say,  old  fellow,  if  you 
go  to  Fleigh,  and  tell  it  there,  that  he's  an  imposter,  they  have  a  canal 
fiiere,  and  though  you  say  you  have  the  power  to  apprehend  others,  look 
out  for  yoursel',  or  the  last  apprehension  e£fected  in  Fleigh,  will  be  the 
defamer  of  their  pet ;  for  there  never  was  one  so  beloved.  Damn  it,  I'll 
not  believe  that  he  could  do  anythin'  wrong :  wrofng  I  he'd  the  secrets 
of  half  the  folks  who  knew  him,  and  he  never  told  one.  The  Curate 
in  a  lecture,  the  other  night,  said — ^he  fetched  tears  from  all  present — 
that  that  was  one  of  the  next  virtues  to  those  of  rehgion  itself,  was 
keeping  inviolate  that  which  we  are  desired  to  do,  secrets.  He  had  one 
about  my  poor  wife,  and  now  as  he  is  gone,  she  has  told  me  all  about  it ; 
he  had  one  about  me,  and  I  have  told  her  all  about  it,  and  now  we  are 
our  own  repositories,  and  we  are  happier  every  day.  What  do  I  care 
for  a  pair  of  false  curls,  just  whilst  the  new  hair  is  growing,  only  let  me 
know  it." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  not  afraid  about  a  secret  ?" 

"  Not  that  /"  and  Mr.  Windley  gave  an  indignant  flirt  with  his  finger 
«nd  thumb. 

"  Not  so  long  as  it  is  sure,  ha,  ha,  ha." 

"  I  know  he  would  not  tell  one,  and  I've  none  I  care  about ;  and 
once  more  I  say,  what  you  have  said  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  don't 
take  it  to  Fleigh." 

*'  No,  you'll  do  that,"  and  then  the  stranger  looked  steadfastly  into 
the  face  of  the  painter.  "  He  never  would  betray  a  secret,  eh  ?  have  not 
you  a  very  flaming  sign,  Mr.  Windley  ?"  and  then  the  interrogator  put 
lus  lips  together,  as  a  man  generally  does,  when  he  thinks  he  has 
given  a  poser. 

"Ehi"  and  the  vaunting  style  of  Mr.  Windley  was  gone,  but  not 
with  it  his  color ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  be  said  to  have  wonder- 
fully increased.  "  A  sign !  why  what  painter,  of  all  other  trades,  would 
be  without  one,  ha,  ha." 

**  True,  or  what  painter,  but  one  of  Fleigh,  would  be  without  an  '  iron 
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oven-^ioor,*  or  a  little  'parlor /re-^rafe,*  ha,  ha,  ha;  good  morning," 
and  then  the  stranger  left  the  room,  after  just  swooping  up  his  glass  of 
hot  rum  and  water. 

Mr.  Windley  sat  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  this  mesmeric 
information,  at  last  he  sprang  from  his  chair,  took  up  a  pound  hrush  that 
was  in  a  paint  can  heside  him,  half  dipped  in  paint,  and  smashed  it  into 
the  fire  I  hurst  into  a  denimciative  fit,  and  hurried  off  to  Fleigh,  and  gave 
such  an  aggravated  account  of  the  stranger's  disclosures  ;  stated  that  he 
had  seen  every  one  of  their  secrets  in  Rowland's  own  hand-writing: 
withdrew  his  name  from  the  suhscription,  so  did  others,  and  down, 
down  it  fell,  until  it  came  to  Mr.  Rowbottom*s  share,  which  was 
doubled,  so  there  was  still  a  large  sum  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
Rowland. 

The  banner  of  Rowland's  popularity  had  floated  loftily,  beautifully,  on 
the  heights  of  Fleigh.  Every  heart  glowed  as  it  thought  it  contributed 
to  its  size.  A  fierce  storm  comes  to  the  attack,  the  secret  party  are 
resolved  to  tear  it  down,  and  bum  even  the  pole. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Rowbottom  with  a  smile,  as  he  placed  his  foot  upon 
the  step  of  his  carriage,  which  was  to  convey  him  the  last  time  from  Fleigh, 
**  surely,  some  one  will  save  the  ashes,  and  I  will  find  an  urn  for  them  ; 
it  will  be  some  day  venerated  in  Fleigh !  '* 

"Ay,"  but  said  a  voice,  and  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  assistants, 
''they  have  found  some  of  his  writings,  and  there  is  a  dissentin'  minister 
is  gooing  to  prove  he  was  a  hathen,  they  have  fun'd  out  his  mother,  wasn't 
his  mother,  and  that  he  never  had  a  proper  father." 

"  A  hathen,"  said  another,  "  eh,  Mester,  Mester,  you  have  been  a  good 
mester  to  us  all,  but  yo  han  bin  sadly  imposed  on  by  this  terrible  young 
villain,  that  is  the  truth  ;  prove  him  a  hathen,  ay,  and  what's  worse,  a 
good  deal — a  rare  job  he's  gone ;  to  pretend  to  be  th'  chief  teacher  in  Mr. 
Dantskipp's  school,  nay,  some  says  he  was  th'  cause  on  it  bein'  built ;  so 
regular  at  his  duties  and  yet  not  to  believe  in  a  futur  state." 

"How?"  said  Rowbottom,  sternly. 

"  "Why,  in  one  of  his  letters,  they  have  found  several  passages  as  shows 
it ;  one  where  he"says  he  would  never  hke  to  go  to  Heaven  unless  he  was 
sure  to  meet  his  mother  there,  and  all  the  friends  whom  he  loved  upon 
earth ;  there  is  blasphemy  for  you  !  as  if  the  Lord  could  not  send  as 
many  of  his  friends  to  Hell  as  he  liked,  without  the  other  taking  pet  at 
Heaven :  oh,  he  was  a  hathen !  they  are  proovin'  it  now." 

"  Poor  boy,"  said  the  Curate,  who  was  standing  with  his  face  in  the 
carriage  in  which  Mr.  Rowbottom  sat. 

"Where,  do  they  prove  this?"  demanded  the  latter  gentleman,  and 
sat  where  the  stem  expression  of  his  face  could  not  be  seen,  or,  it  is  cer- 
tain the  accuser  durst  not  give  utterance  to  another  word. 

"  Where  are  thev  proving  it,  Mester  Robert  ?  why  in  yon  chapel  with 
the  burning  lights. 

"  A  chap — iUmih.h\irmngliffht8,  must  be  a  man  with  aninflamation 
on  the  limgs,  eh,  Styrrap?  eh,  good  Mr.  Curate?  pray  Heaven  all 
Fleigh  may  not  be  in  a  sinular  way.     Giles,  drive  on ;  God  bless  you  all." 

Mr.  Styrrap  laughed. 

"  Do  not  laugh  at  them,"  said  Rowbottom,  "it  is  cruelty  to  animals.' 
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•*  Well,  but  we  must  correspond  about  this,"  said  one  by-stander  to 
another. 

"  You  correspond  already,"  said  Rowbottom,  "  for  neither  of  you 
know  how  to  write  /'* 

And  with  these  singular  jokes,  Rowbottom,  the  magnificent,  left  his 
native  town. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

6BEAT    DOINGS    AT    FRESCOTU. 

We  perhaps  need  not  apologise  for  intruding  upon  the  reader's  notice 
in  this  part  of  his  perusal,  one  or  two  observations,  and  especially  as  we 
think  it  will  be  conceded  we  have  not  been  over  intrusive  hitherto ;  in- 
deed, it  is  not  the  business  of  the  biographer,  or  worse,  the  historian,  to 
do  so.  They  should,  respectively,  lay  the  facts,  the  more  denuded  and 
clear  the  better,  before  their  readers,  and  let  them  adduce  or  deduct.  It 
b  only  when  the  author  may  fear  some  misconception,  or,  where  some 
extravagance,  outraging  preconceived  notions  of  things,  fairly  entitles 
him  to  the  right  of  a  passing  observation;  and  surely,  if  any  stage  of  our 
history  would  claim  us  that  right,  the  miasmator  of  the  Fleighers 
in  the  preceding  chapter  will  give  a  just  one ;  and  since  this  work  is  un- 
dertaken for  the  immediate  benefit  of  youth,  we  must  desire  their 
tardity,  ere  they  too  suddenly  point  out  the  unfitness  of  the  last  few 
scenes. 

"  What,"  says  some  one,  "  is  it  possible  that  any  community  could 
be  so  besotted  after  what  their  own  eyes  bad  witnessed,  their  ears  had 
heard  of  the  conduct  of  Rowland,  as  even  in  so  short  a  time  to  turn  round 
and  beheve  one  so  singularly  ingenuous,  to  be  an  impostor  and  a  repro- 
bate?]' 

This  is  a  worthy  question  proceeding  from  a  right  ground,  with  good 
reason  and  benevolently  put ;  but  the  querist  wears  a  young  head.  We 
would  at  all  times  obtain  truth  both  as  near  home  and  our  own  times  as 
possible,  else,  we  might  desire  our  descendant  to  turn  over  a  few  pages 
of  classic  Greece,  where  the  greatest  virtues  were  solaced  by  a  poison  cup  ; 
the  less  by  a  lasting  banishment ;  or  turn  to  a  hoUer  page,  where  was  one 
greater  than  all  before  or  since,  and  what  1  but  we  aU  know !  and  as  we 
have  said,  let  us  go  to  the  nearest  wisdom,  and  that  will  be  the  wisdom 
of  our  querist's  own  breast ;  however  Uttle  his  experience,  however  re- 
cent his  commencement  with  the  world's  struggles,  has  he  not  gone  up  to 
an  old  friend  with  extended  hand  and  glowing  face,  and  been  appaUed, 
if  not  with  a  frown  or  unaccountable  silence,  yet,  perhaps  with  a  mixture 
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of  both»  that  has  speared  his  breast^  and  fluttered  his  heart,  quicker  than 
morning  rays  race  oyer  deserts.  If  humble,  has  he  not  written  to  his 
distant,  ana,  perhaps,  only  well  wishers,  how  prosperous  he  is,  what  a  kind 
mother  he  has  found,  b  neyer  to  leaye;  not  the  next  letter  tells  of  his  dis- 
charge, but  the  first  newspaper  we  take  up,  does ;  and  with  some  notifi- 
cation, that  may  bhght  his  efforts  for  long  days  and  cold  ones ;  yet,  in 
twenty  years  after,  he  shall  never  be  able  to  tell  why. 

Has  he  never  been  the  life  and  joy  of  some  family,  when  his  knock  is 
met  by  half  its  anxious  members  ;  not  a  cover  must  be  removed  until 
he  is  seated  at  dinner ;  and  the  next  day  he  prepares  to  give  the  same 
intense  pleasure,  when  he  hears  an  announcement  at  his  own  door,  with 
*'  needs  no  answer,''  he  reads,  and  finds  that  on  his  peril  he  never  more 
must  obscure  the  door- way,  he  has  so  often  polluted.  Alas !  alas !  how 
many  questions  could  we  ask,  and  the  same  melancholy  reponse,  "  true, 
true,  we  have  met  with  all  these  caprices  of  those  whom  we  honored, 
and  by  whom  we  thought  we  were,  at  least,  revered,  and  for  which,  to 
this  day,  though  now  old,  we  could  never  obtain  a  reason.''  But  this 
should  be  one  to  the  querist. 

And  it  should,  and  will  be  many  laboring  under  some  such  inexpli- 
cable behaviour,  be  a  source  of  great  comfort,  to  find  that  a  youth  of 
such  benignity  and  right  feeling  as  the  now  abhorred  Rowland  Bradshaw, 
could  not  save  his  reputation  from  the  searing  brand,  fi'om  the  furnace- 
mouth  of  the  calumny,  though,  at  the  very  moment,  his  own  heart  may 
be  nursing  the  softest  musings ;  that  whatever  may  be  its  pangs,  what  its 
trials,  he  shall  always  meet  with  a  welcome,  and  the  love  of  idl  he  loved 
at  Fleigh. 

There  is  nothing  so  devastating,  nothing  wrinkles  the  young  heart 
like  the  resilition  of  those  who  scorn  to  say  why,  however  humble  our 
entreaties,  or  however  necessary  an  explanation :  and  as  we  are  not 
writing  a  theory  on  our  own  species,  but  a  history,  our  readers  must 
submit  to  the  ingratitude  of  our  wise  men  of  Fleigh,  rather  than  we 
shall  be  turned  from  the  purposes  of  our  labors :  to  make  men  combat, 
or,  at  least,  philosophise  the  world's  jolts ;  to  make  men  for  it,  and  not 
experimentalise  on  the  possibiUty  of  making  it  for  them ;  to  improve 
them,  and  not  import  them  firom  the  stars.  In  short,  nothing  shall 
betray  us  into  that  sentimentalism  so  delusive  to  youthful  studies.  How 
we  censure  the  traveller  who,  by  false  coloring,  deceives  the  emigrant ; 
how  much  worse  to  furnish  the  young  navigator  with  a  poetical  chart ; 
to  precede  his  travels  with  a  gloze,  instead  of  letting  him  con  hard  words 
that  represent  stem  facts ;  to  teach  him,  they  sometimes  mean  travails, 
and  ever  to  have  in  view,  that  age  and  dishonor  are  but  gloomy  com- 
panions, where  the  remainder  of  his  journey  promises  nothing  but 
mcreasing  fatigue;  when  even  the  memories  of  past  indulgencies 
appear  only  as  the  long  array  of  those  irretraceable  steps,  by  which  the 
joumeyer  nas  descended  from  youth  and  hope,  to  disappointment  and 

the  GRAYS. 

We  shall  find,  that  Fleigh  submitted  to  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  as 
readily  as  ever  she  had,  dthough  Mr.  Rowbottom  had  left ;  several 
others  were  disgusted  at  it,  and  Rowland  had  ceased  to  be  an  apprentice 
of  the  good  Mr.  Windley. 
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For  independently  of  the  hourly  proofs  which  kept  arrivine  of  the 
terrihle  duplicity  of  our  once  hero,  and  of  the  wretched  creature  who  hore 
him,  the  great  struggle,  we  have  hinted  at,  was  now  on ;  and  the  gloom 
which  was  felt  hy  the  Fleighers,  when  Mr.  Rowhottom,  and  one  or  two 
more,  refused  their  patronage  and  support  to  the  hell  ringing  prizes,  was 
soon  made  to  shift  its  quarters,  through  a  donation  heing  received  of 
twenty  pounds.  The  scene  of  the  great  event  was  to  distinguish  Frescoth 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  magistrates,  instead  of  the  usual  frowardness 
which  they  had  manifested  at  such  times,  were  resolved  to  give  that  popu- 
ularity  that  they  had,  though  somewhat  torvous,  hitherto  held  in  the 
enhghtened  provinces  of  Frescoth  ;  they  too,  gave  a  prize  which  added 
to  other  sums,  made  it,  perhaps,  one  of  the  largest  amounts  that  ever 
fell  to  the  sons  of  campanology  to  struggle  for. 

Now,  the  mightiest  name  that  ever  distinguished  the  phalanxes  of 
Fleigh,  was  the  recondite  Mr.  Peter  Ince :  half-pay  serjeant,  tailor,  and 
sly-proprietor  of  the  dead  hadger.  His  name  had  heen  great,  and  still 
threw  terror  into  the  Frescoth  bell-ropes  ;  but  some  gloomy  tales  had 
been  spread  of  him,  of  late :  some  were,  that  he  had  turned  too  religious 
ever  to  distinguish  himself  in  either  church-ringing  or  church-singing : 
some,  that  the  badger  had  bitten  his  rope-arm — though  Peter  has  had 
no  hadger  but  the  one  we  have  seen ;  but  the  most  serious  complaint 
was — and  this  was  with  his  own  party — that  he  had  relinquished,  in  a 
great  degree,  that  study  and  practice  which  are  so  necessary  to  give  cer- 
titude— and  in  nothing  more  than  bell-ringing — in  those,  who  not  only 
have  to  take  a  part,  but  watch  the  management  of  all  the  rest.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  this  singular  apathy  were  almost  as  various  as  the 
changes  he  had  so  often,  and  so  nobly  conducted  on  the  eight  bells  of 
Fleigh  ;  ay,  and  in  most  of  the  peals  in  that  ringing  county.  Never 
was  there  a  greater  enthusiast — as  greatness  must  ever  be — none  was 
ever  more  stem  or  severe  in  the  exercise  of  his  pupils.  But,  melancholy 
abberration !  for  the  preceding  six  months,  although  attending  to  the 
drillings — say,  four  hours  each  night — he  had  been  blowing,  almost 
night  and  day,  a  long  shding  trumpet.  This  singular  and  pertinacious 
study  had  puzzled  all  the  right  thinkers  of  Fleigh ;  but,  we  are  resolved, 
it  shall  not  the  reader. 

Be  it  known,  then,  that  Mrs.  Ince  was  perpetually  harrassing  her 
husband's  mind  about  the  last  day  of  judgement !  dinned  it  in  his  ears 
that  that  day  would  come,  and  with  it  a  sublime  inquiry  about  the  coun- 
terfeit badger.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  had  the  assurance  of  Rowland, 
and,  subsequently,  of  Mr.  Rowhottom,  whom  he  admitted  into  his 
secret,  that  there  was  no  sin  in  it  whatever,  but  a  very  innocent  recrea- 
tion ;  highly  improving  to  the  Fleigh  breed  of  dogs  and  their  patrons ; 
and,  then,  it  paid  so  rarely — beat  all  his  other  resources  hollow — and 
though  his  comforter  said  he  would  have  to  bum  for  it,  she  was  very 
fond  of  taking  to  the  drapers'  shops  the  shining  half-crown-pieces — the 
rewards  of  his  baits — to  purchase  ribbons  and  other  little  articles  of 
feminine  ornament,  both  for  herself  and  her  sweet  httle  daughters — the 
Kttle  Miss  Inces. 

Peter  was  bothered ;  when,  at  last,  he  laid  all  his  fears  before  Mr. 
Justice-of-the-peace  Sweetlove ;  and  it  bothered  him  too,  when  he  laid 
11 
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he  whole  before  another  "  fauce  felly,"  and  that  gentleman  said  there 
was  a  ready  way  to  get  out  of  it,  which  was,  for  Peter  to  become  a  loud, 
skilful,  and  shrill  trumpet-player  I 

Peter  naturally — before  venturing  on  such  labors — wanted  to  know 
what  that  could  avail  him,  at  the  day  mentioned.  This  was  answered, 
that  trumpeters  would  be  of  such  use  on  that  great  occasion,  having  to 
arouse  the  accumulation  of  so  many  ages,  that  their  services  would  be 
too  much  needed,  ever  to  expect  any  serious  censure,  let  alone  anything 
likejfinal  damnation  for  themselves. 

This  was  enough ;  and  hence  the  complaints  of  his  neighbors,  and 
the  fears  of  his  troop. 

Mrs.  Ince,  however,  does  not  abate,  neither  in  her  dissemination  of 
the  half-crowns,  nor  her  prophecies  as  to  her  spouse's  final  retribution. 
She  says  that  such  a  trick  will  be  seen  through,  and  she  begs  him  to 
recollect,  that  it  is  not  she  who  vamps  off  the  badger,  nor  any  of  her 
poor  dear  children. 

The  vast  increase  of  the  prizes  had  acted  as  an  expander  to  the 
trammelled  mind  of  poor  Peter.  He  laid  down  his  trumpet,  until  a 
more  convenient  opportunity,  as  a  neighboring  grocer  always  did  his 
prayer-book,  when  no  one  was  in  but  himselt ;  when,  instead  of  im- 
proving his  soul,  he  began  that  of  his  sugar  and  fiour,  by  putting  pul- 
verized rice  into  the  one,  and  the  most  dehcious  barytes  into  the  other. 

"  I  can  play  the  trumpet  after  I  have  played  the  devil  with  these 
Frescothers  and  the  sleep  of  all  the  neighbors  of  the  old  church  choir ; 
so,  here  goes.  I'll  drill  um  all,  night  and  day,  and  Peter  Ince  will  let 
succeeding  generations  see  that,  when  duty  called,  he  would  attend  to 
its  commands,  though  the  only  reward  he  should  ever  receive  would  be 
a  niche  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  rope  he  pulled  that  day 
to  be  preserved  in  the  British  Museum." 

The  morning  was  carolled  in  by  a  discharge  of  Uttle  pistols,  and  the 
twelve  bells  of  the  celebrated  Fleigh  choir.  For,  besides  the  ringing- 
matches  at  Frescoth,  three  clubs  were  to  walk  ;  two  of  ladies,  and  one  of 
gentlemen,  each  preceded  by  a  band  of  exhilarating  music,  followed 
by  countless  hordes  of  dehghted  Httle  ones,  and  flanked — the  ladies — 
by  their  sweethearts,  or  more  adoring  husbands ;  the  gentlemen — 
similarly.  The  gentlemen's  was  superb — guild-like — with,  perhaps,  a 
becoming  mixture  of  coronation  parade ;  indeed,  they  and  their  chevals 
were  of  divers  colors.  Their  weapons  and  appointments  were  in  admirable 
unison  with  the  quiet  times,  and  triumphant-arch-device  appearance  of 
the  whole ;  consisting  of  wooden  battle-axes,  painted  and  silvered  at 
the  edges,  so  as  to  look  hke  real  steel ;  then  they  had  bows,  with  fiercely- 
barbed  and  fledged  arrows ;  but,  even  they  carried  mercy,  without  the 
shadow  which  often  makes  it  appear  brighter — terror :  for  the  arrows 
were  onlv  tipped  by  the  same  considerate  pigment  that  had  fierced  the 
axes'.  Then  they  wore  green  tunics  ;  some  russet,  whilst  others  preferred 
odd  boots ;  gallashed  breeches ;  huge  slouched  hats,  white  above  and 
green,  at  least,  underneath  the  brim,  some  with  red  feathers,  some 
green,  sproutinc  luxuriantly  above  the  crown ;  some  with  swords  drawn ; 
some  carrying  them  hke  field-marshab'  batons,  others  as  if  they  were 
going  to  commence  the  seven  divisions ;  some  used  them  only  with  the 
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flat  side — ns  wc  should  riding  whips — ^whon  thoir  cnpcrinp:  chcvnls  had 
become  a  little  drowsy.     Others  or  their  steeds  were  equally  giglotish. 

Next  came  the  great  state-oiHcers,  with  their  difterent  insignia.  First, 
abreast,  were  two  of  their  groat  and  learned  professors,  each  carrying  an 
artificial  sphere,  fixed  in  its  stand,  with  proper  regard  to  the  earth's  in- 
clination, as  well  as  the  heavenly  one  being  equally  exact  in  her  bearing 
and  condition.  These  two  gentlemen  created  unmixed  sensation,  as  the 
multitude  witnessed  their  attainments,  which  they  i>roperly  deduced  from 
the  learned  apparatus  they  supporteil.  Wonder,  indeed,  they  might,  and 
this  shows  the  advantage  of  such  societies,  as  before  these  worthy  men 
became  parts  of  the  one  now  parading  the  brilliant  streets  of  Fleigh,  it 
was  known,  neither  could  read  nor  write.  Thev  had  only  been  members 
nine  months,  "  and  see,  they  can  now  carry  wiiat  moo-ost  learned  men 
coiddn*t  work  !**  and  indeed  it  was  very  clever,  as  the  one  was  merely 
a  fire-man  at  one  of  the  Kowbottoms*  mills ;  the  other  was  one  of  Mr. 
Dautskipp*s  carters. 

Then  we  have  another  crand  officer,  dressed  in  a  spotted  garment, 
somewhat  like  the  one  a  leopard  wears  ;  he  supports  a  three-legs  and 
pullies.  Though  the  young  man  did  it  very  well,  yet  it  did  not  go  down 
like  the — the  **  tercstial  globs,*'  did.  **  Any  one — 1  could  carry  thooae 
things,*'  was  uttered  by  even  very  young  boys. 

And  now  comes  one  in  deep  black,  with  a  small  coffin  of  the  same 
gloomy  hue  ;  only  enlivened  by  small  pewter  (silver)  headed  nails.  This 
made  every  one  shudder,  and  think  of  their  latter  ends ;  and  this  is 
what— it  is  said — it  was  intended  for. 

And  still  worse,  next  was  a  silver-leafed  skull  and  shank-bones. 
Next  came  four  grntlemen,  riding  in  a  square,  and  carrying,  as  well 
as  the  wind  and  their  frisky  steeds  would  permit,  the  great  fiaa:  of  the 
society  !  painted  on  some  scores  of  yards  of  silk,  by  the  late  llowland 
Bradshaw,  Esq.  I  so  hundreds  said  ;  though,  in  justice,  we  must  admit, 
that  the  script  at  the  bottom  was  in  these  words,  "  II.  Windley,  Fleigh, 
Piuxit.*'  The  subject  was  the  good  Samaritan,  on  one  side,  and  Adam 
and  Eve  standing  on  the  other,  at  each  side  of  a  large  Dovonshire-cyder 
looking  tree,  loaded  with  apples,  one  of  which,  a  very  largt^  boa-con- 
strictor was  slyly  cramming  into  the  hand  of  Eve,  whilst  she,  with 
merited  adroitness,  was  offering  another  to  the  unthinking  Adnm. 

This  was  the  first  time  these  thrillingly-treated  subjects  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  elicithig  the  sympathies  or  plaudits  of  the — to  a  man — 
connoisseurs  of  Fleigh,  and  five  miles  round.  The  wind  slightly,  though 
not  ungracefully,  swang  to  and  fro  this  gorgeously-gilded  and  silvered 
main- sheet  of  the  club;  and,  though  loud  the  cries  to  clear  the  way, 
and  to  take  care  of  the  small  jutting  flags  which  were  waved  out  of  room- 
windows  :  from  the  tops  of  the  smith's,  barber*s  ifthops,  &c.,  still  it  was 
nothing  to  the  roars  of  applause,  and  the  firing  of  crackers,  as  it  ap- 
proached, and  wantoned  past  each  delighted  crowd.  Mr.  Windley  was 
on  horseback,  and,  with  great  perseverance,  was  kee{)ing  the  crowd  off 
his  new  flag ;  his  face  was  blood-hot  with  his  exertions,  and  his  antici- 
pations of  three-times-three— if  not  that  number  actually  cubed — when 
they  arrived  at  the  church-gates,  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  the  respect, 
and  the  steam  they  would  get  up,  for  the  talented  production  we  see  him 
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guard  with  such  carci  although  he  had  heen  paid  for  it  long  ere  the 
great  day. 

^ow  guess !  They  are  arrived  at  the  main  gates ;  the  flag  rests ;  so 
does  Mr.  Windley,  and  takes  of  his  hat,  and  out  his  kerchief,  and — 
with  it  and  his  coat  sleeve — wipes  his  exuding  hrow.  ''  Now  for  it/' 
and  he  was  right. 

"Three-times-three  for  the  painter  of  Adam  and  Eve  !*'  "There," 
thought  Mr.  Windley,  "  I  must  return  thanks."  "  Three-times-three 
for  the  ditto  of  the  good  Samaritan— the  cleverest  lad  that  ever  hved — 
young  Bradshaw  7" 

"  He  has  got  murdered,  hecos  he  could  o'er-paint  any  one  else,"  cried 
another.  The  applause  was  every  thing  which  Mr.  Windley  could  have 
desired,  if  the  proposer  had  concluded  his  loud  harangue  with  Windley, 
instead  of  the  abhorred  name  of  his  defunct  apprentice. 

His  mortification  was  at  its  utmost,  when  another  startling  feature 
of  the  shows  shoved  up,  and  somewhat  appeased  the  teasing  confusion 
which  was  so  industriously  annoying  the  poor  artist. 

This  was  no  other  than  a  coach  containing  the  twelve  celebrated  bell 
ringers  of  Fleigh,  dressed  in  knee-breeches,  real  old  fashioned  Fleigh 
fustian;  shim  white  shirts;  some,  curiously  festooned  with  various  ribbons. 
The  Leader  looked  somewhat  pale,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  bedizened  and 
certainly  would  have  been  proclaimed  the  chief,  even  by  a  band  of  Indians, 
or  to  heighten  our  assertion,  by  a  knot  of  the  feeble  eyed  Esquimaux. 
This  was  Mr.  Peter  Ince,  who  was  also  a  Bradshawite,  or  as  some  called 
them ;  Kowlanders,  as  juxtaposed  to  the  unbelievers  in  that  young  gentle- 
man's consistency  and  great  (once)  popularity.  As  soon  as  Peter,  then, 
got  up  to  the  standard  of  this  glorious  troop ;  he  ordered  his  band  to 
three-times-three  it  again ;  they  all  did,  and  the  tenor  brawled  out  "  once 
moor ;"  and  then  *'  again !  again  I  a^in  I"  Now  this  tenor  was  Mr. 
Bryant  Gow :  and  his  master,  when  Bryant  had  done  bell  ringing,  was 
the  same  gentleman  who  had  been  seized  with  such  cloudy  feelings,  as  he 
heard  the  wrong  name  given,  when  the  hooraws  were  ordered  for  the  flag- 
Mr.  Windley  ;  of  course  he  had  to  shout,  and  wave  his  hat,  like  the  rest ; 
and  without  waving  anything,  or  ever  intending  to  waver  his  resolution,  he 
made  up  his  mhid  to  hate  Bryant  Gow  as  much  as  he  had  done  the 
memory  of  his  younger  pupil,  Mr.  Rowland  Bradshaw. 

Now  the  two  ladies'  clubs  first,  and  then  the  gentlemen's.  The  Royal 
Foresters  have  anived.  The  ladies  pass  two  at  once  through  the  narrow 
gate  of  the  church  (more  lucky  than  the  broad  road,  too  many  hearses 
go  up  it)  and  are  there  no  palpitating  hearts  as  they  walk  under  the  small 
ornamental  arch  ?  oh  yes,  there  are,  thumping  about  quite  as  much  as  in 
an  entry  at  Almack's  ;  or,  perhaps,  as  the  Queen's  itself,  when  she  sees 
her  maids  of  honor  an  inch  a  piece  taller  ;  and  with  noses  better  turned 
at  the  end  than  her  own.  And  why  ?  because  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
have  formed  themselves,  for  presenting,  under  this  little  arch  way,  the 
&c/^— dropped  over  the  shoulders  of  the  thrice  happy  she  to  whom 
awarded  through  the  excess  of  beauty  and  finery  exhibited  between 
her  club  house  and  the  before  mentioned  gate.  The  young  lady  so 
complimented  on  the  present  occasion,  was  a  drawer  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring collieries ;  and  the  present,  as  compared  with  the  former  applause, 
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was  an  ululation ;  so  much  so,  that  the  young  lady — who  was  in  good 
health,  tolerably  adipose,  and  able,  when  at  work,  to  draw  up  half  a  ton 
of  cx)al,  and  eat  two  quarts  of  porridge  —fainted  through  her  great  excite- 
ment upon  being  belted. 

The  lady  in  the  second  club  was  more  fortunate,  she  did  not  faint  but 
when  the  overwhelming  bUss  encircled  her  neck,  she  at  once  called  out, 
"  no  mon  in  Fleigh  or  out  on*t  shall  ha  me  unless  he  con  make  me  a 
lady,  ride  me  in  a  coach,  and  feed  me  with  goud." 

Then  the  Royal  Foresters  marched  through,  but  here  was  no  belt : 
they  were  all  grand  and  consequential  enough  ;  indeed  they  might  be  said 
all  to  be  belted.  The  clubs  then  all  went  to  church  to  while  away  the 
long  two  hours  before  their  annual  dinner,  and  hear  a  discourse  fitting 
the  sobriety  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Ince  and  the  other  eleven  went  on  to 
Frescoth. 

Now  it  was  arranged,  that  so  soon  as  the  Royal  Foresters  had 
feasted,  they  should  proceed  also  to  the  seat  of  war ;  and,  when  the 
Fleighers  had  won  the  contest,  as  they  were  sure  to  do,  escort  them  in 
triumphant  procession  to  Fleigh. 

The  two  ladies'  clubs  were  to  proceed  slowly,  just  to  meet  the  heroes 
on  their  return,  to  make  their  entry  into  the  seat  of  our  scenes  more 
imposing  and  solemn. 

First  then,  the  entrance,  and  for  two  miles  preceding  it,  was  to  be  a 
batallion  of  the  Royal  Foresters,  then  their  band. 

Fleigh  gentlemen,  two  and  two. 

Next,  all  the  school  children  bearing  and  beating  instruments  of 
triumph  consisting  of  broken  tongs,  tin  pans,  brass,  or  anything  that 
the  juvenile  mind  could  select  to  animate  its  feelings  of  triumph  and 
exceeding  joy. 

Mr.  Peter  Ince ! 

Little  girls  throwing  wild  flowers. 

The  other  seven  ringers. 

Royal  Foresters  again. 

Phalanx  of  the  Ladies'  Club. 

Their  band. 

Two  gentlemen  with  whips  and  bladders  at  the  ends  of  the  lashes,  to 
jocose  the  mob  off  the  procession.  Two  ditto,  with  chalked  imprints  to 
stamp  the  backs  of  intruders. 

Ladies  again. 

Band. 

Pupils  of  Mr.  Ince,  with  hand-bells. 

Different  trades,  with  their  tools  and  other  insignia, — as  blacksmiths, 
with  their  new  leather  barmskint  and  bow  legs  ;  colliers,  with  their  picks 
and  round  shoulders ;  and  so  on. 

Miscellaneous  horsemen. 

Fleigh — and  five-miles-round-it — ^multitudes,  all  to  shout,  "Fleigh 
bells  for  ever !"  and,  "  We  have  won !" 

This  was  the  arrangement  of  the  return ;  and  we  shall,  perhaps,  see, 
just  now,  how  the  whole  was  carried  out.  But,  in  the  first  place,  let  us 
leave  the  three  clubs  at  their  devotions,  and  proceed  with  the  vehicle  that 
conveys  the  champions  to  Frescoth. 
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Mr.  Ince  had  arranged  that  his  force  should  not  debouche,  until  the 
rest  of  the  quires  had  finished  their  operations,  knowing  well  the  danger 
of  their  being  excited,  which  would  sure  to  be  the  case,  if  they  were 
within  hearing  of  the  others'  performances ;  and  it  being  the  Fleigh 
men's  turn  to  ring  last,  it  will  be  conceded,  by  those  who  have  led,  on 
such  great  occasions,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  present  commander 
was  in  every  way  agreeable  to  the  soundest  usage. 

We  must  observe,  that  the  referees  and  umpire,  three  in  number,  sat 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  ihe  proud  steeple  of 
Frescoth.  Mr.  Longworth,  the  celebrated  blind  organist,  was  appointed 
by  the  parish  of  Fleigh  ;  an  equally  great  musician,  from  Manchester, 
represented  the  great  interests  of  Frescoth. 

These  two  again — although  they  had  met  on  similar  proud  occasions 
hundreds  of  times,  and,  generally,  with  great  equanimity ;  yet  as  the 
greatest  aifair  of  all,  that  was,  if  possible,  to  settle  the  lengthened  dispute, 
which  were  the  best  men  of  the  two  countries — selected  a  third ;  that 
third  was  our  old  philosopher,  Mr.  Justice-of-peace  Sweetlove.  It  is 
true  he  belonged  to  Fleigh  parish,  but  that  said  nothing ;  his  character 
for  sterling,  stiff-headed  honesty  put  at  rest  the  thought,  even  for  a 
second,  that  he  would  give  u  judgement  differing  from  his  real  opmion  : 
and  though  now  in  a  different  capacity,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  he  had  once  been  a  noted  bell-ringer  himself:  hence  his 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  great  event  upon  which  he  was  called  to  decide. 

As  we  have  observed,  the  other  choirs  had  rung,  and  there  could  be 
no  doubt  how  the  thing  lay  at  the  present  time,  the  Frescothers  being 
immeasurably  the  best  of  ail  that  had  preceded.  They  were  cheered  out 
of  the  belfry,  as  their  opponents  winded  up  the  spiral  staircase  that 
brought  them  into  it, — we  mean  the  men  of  Fleigh. 

The  Fleigh  men  had  but  few  cheers ;  for,  it  must  be  recollected,  they 
were  on  adverse  ground.     "But  wait  till  we  get  whoum  I" 

As  soon  as  they  got  into  the  bell-room,  Mr.  Ince  selected  his  second 
bell  to  proceed  with  him  to  the  belfry,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all 
the  bells,  wheels,  purchases,  &c.,  Peter  observing  that  he  had  known 
treachery  in  church  affairs  before  then,  and  was  resolved  there  should  be 
none  in  that  steeple. 

The  survey  was  satisfactory ;  the  ropes  were  correct ;  and  then  the  two 
descended,  the  general  fixing  a  person  on  whom  he  could  rely,  to  watch 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  referees  and  umpire ;  to  report  with  a  wink  to  him, 
but  always  favorably  to  those  under  his  command ;  or,  more  properly, 
always  to  be  winning,  Peter  knowing  there  is  no  way  to  support  courage 
like  that  of  asserting  it  is  rampant,  and  cannot  lose. 

The  leader  was  a  deep  chap ;  for  although  he  spoke  the  Queen's 
English  quite  as  well  as  some  of  her  domestics  do,  he  always  made 
himself  understandable ;  dropped  his  style,  or  advanced  it,  as  most  suitable 
to  his  auditory.  Now  the  good  men  of  his  band,  though  exceedingly 
Jond  of  the  language  vernacular,  still  preferred  it  when  garnished  with 
the  good  old  Fleigh  idi'^m.  They  could  not  imagine  that  any  man  could 
deliver  himself  soundly  in  any  other  way,  and  almost  doubted  the  efficacy 
of  a  death-sentence,  if  deUvcred  iu  too  inflated  a  style,  or  in  one  that 
did  not  smack  of  the  real  old  lingo  of  the  real  old  town.     Peter,  we  say 
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knew  this  feeling,  therefore  mollified  his  periods  and  pronunciation 
accordingly,  and  addressed  them  in  something  like  the  following  manner, 
so  soon  as  every  man  had  stripped  and  got  to  his  respective  rope. 

Mr.  peter  INCES  ADDRESS. 

**  My  friends,  countrymen,  brothers  of  Fleigh,  and  in  the  divine  art 
of  campanology !  this  day  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  some  thousands  of 
quarts  of  ale ;  to  raise  Fleigh  to  a  distinguished  place  in  nations,  and 
more  particularly  in  this  country.  It  is  said  the  church  is  at  the  head 
of  the  people ! — granted — then  what  are  we  ?  why,  we  are  the  ring- 
leaders of  um.     How  wisely  to  lee-ad  um  well ! 

"  To  win  it,  is  to  will  it ;  these  ropes  may  hang  in  Fleigh  church  as 
trophies,  or  they  may  hang  us  as  cowards,  and  betrayers  of  our  native 
soil.  I  ax  the  question  with  my  looks.  I  dar'n't  put  it  in  any  other 
way.  I  am  eloquently  answered  by  yours.  They  are  to  be  pendant 
among  the  shot-tattered  flags — taken  from  the  French — over  the  tombs 
of  our  great  gron-feythers  !" 

"They  are!" 

"  That  answer  has  warmed  from  here  to  here— my  friends ;"  said  the 
eloquent  leader,  stretching  his  hand  from  the  nether  to  the  upper  part 
of  his  stomach.  "  Nothin'  but  a  slave  would  ever  be  one  !  Nothin'  but 
fee-or  con  make  us  lose.  Is  there  a  slave  here  ?  Is  there  one  who  fears  ? 
because,  if  there  be,  let  him  say  so ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  we 
con  lay  all  the  blame  upon  his  shoulders.  I  wait  for  an  answer— not 
one!  Why,  exactly  so,  if  we  lose,  it  will — as  it  always  should — be 
laid  upon  your  leader.  When  men  speak  of  great  engagements  they 
say  *  Alexander  won  !'  *  Napoleon  was  defeated  !*  *  If  Blucher  had 
debouched  sooner !'  and  so  on ;  but  they  never  mention  the  names  of 
those  who  formed  their  armies.  And  of  this  day,  when  spoken  of,  some 
thousands  of  years  from  now,  they  will  say  if  luce  hadn't  called  *  taw,* 
when  he  did,  or  *bob,'  in  the  treble-eights,  and  so  on,  his  triumph 
would  have  been  moor  glorious ;  or,  the  reverse ;  or — as  may  be — *  Ince 
won ;'  *  Ince  lost ;'  *  luce's  men  ;'  *  Ince's  band  ;*  but  no  other  name 
will  ever  be  handed  down  to  our  postinherity.  Shudder  when  you  think 
then,  though  answerable  for  the  whole,  a  part  may  be  the  whole's  ruin. 
I  am  aware  that  you  have  your  alls  at  stake,  but  then,  I  have  all  your 
alls  and  my  own  too.  Thus,  who  would  be  great  if  he  could  be  little  ? 
but  greatness,  like  its  hopposite,  is  forced  upon  a  man.  I*st  not  shrink 
from  the  task  it  has  thrust  upon  me  this  day,  but  I  wish  it  had  been 
placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  any  one  else. 

"  Which  of  you  here  that  does  not  love  the  fair  sex,  generally,  and 
dote  on  some  one  of  its  kingdom  ?  because,  it  is  as  impossible  to  become 
great  in  the  enthusiastic  art  of  bell-ringing,  without  some  such  invective 
to  excellence,  as  it  would  to  weed  a  bed  of  young  onions  on  a  moonlieh;, 
neet.  I  have  a  wife  which,  after  what  I  have  said,  you  must  know  thai: 
1  love ;  but  great,  very  great,  as  it  is,  and  has  bin,  I  would  give  u]> 
her — her  society  ;  her  admonitions  on  *  the  last  day !'  you  may  stare, 
my  friends,  I  am  in  a  church,  and  do  not  wish  to  give  way  to  blasphemy, 
but  I  say  this— I  would  resign  her  — resign,  ay — for  the  next  three 
months,  if  all  was  well,  and  it  was  tivc  o'clock. 
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*'  For,  recollect,  there  are  other  uses  in  bell-Tinffing,  besides  calling 
folks  to  church ;  it  windows  the  fetid  and  must^  air  that  arises  during  tlr 
week,  from  th*  graves,  tombs,  old  pews,  cushions,  bass-mats,  th'  bone^ 
house,  and  th'  like :  and  so  makes  the  air  pure  and  fitting  for  divine 
service. 

"  Man  was  never  intended  for  shame,  or  his  Creator  would  have  giv^n 
him  the  same  method  of  exhibiting  it,  that  he  has  to  those  who  clearly 
come  within  such  arrangements — a  tail  to  cany  between  his  legs,  to 
sneak  with,  as  dogs  do,  when  accused  of  licking  the  bacon  whicn  has 
been  prepared  for  dinner. 

**  Since,  then,  he  has  not  made  shame  for  us,  let  us  not  make  it  for 
ourselves  ;  and  as  he  has  made  tails  for  beasts,  so  he  has  made  boasting 
for  fools  and  the  degenerate  ;  so,  as  we  cannot  expect  that  our  remotest 
grand-childer  shall  mherit  much  of  our  greatness — save  our  names — nay, 
as  they  must  weaken  into  positive  fools,  let  them  have  their  boons — 
workin'  out  nature* s  ways — their  boasts  of  their  great  and  glorious 

ANCESTORS." 

This  was  received  with  immense  applause,  every  man  grasping  the  end 
of  his  rope,  as  though  eager  for  the /ray — the  part  by  which  bell-ringers 
hold  on. 

**  Nay,  we  must  win,  if  it  be  only  for  the  honor  of  Fleigh ;  or  what 
will  the  Frescothers  think  of  Fleigh,  its  men,  its  charities,  and  things  ; 
this  httle  band  of  twelve,  representing  that  extraordinary  community. 

"  As  when  a  farmer  goes  to  market  to  sell  the  produce  of  his  farm, 
he  selects — certainly  not  the  worst  portion  of  his  sheafy  produce  as  a 
sample ;  by  this  the  market  judges  of  the  whole,  and  the  price  is 
raised  or  depressed  accordin'. 

"  Now  we  are  that  sample ;  we  are  the  picked  wheats  of  Fleigh ;  and 
shall  we  disprove  the  wisdom  of  the  selection  ?  No,  let  the  deders  say, 
as  they  turn  us  over  and  scrutinize,  *  it  certainly  is  a  thin-skinn*d  sample 
—well-fed — well-dressed  ;*  then  biting  one  in  two,  *  well-flavored — round 
and  sweet  as  a  bell—  a  good  sample — a  rare  sample— name  your  price, 
and  we  will  buy — do  for  dumpling  flour.'     (Immense  cheers.) 

"  So  now,  my  glorious  lads,  make  ready.  Remember,  the  ears  of  old 
Bill  Longworth  is  upon  you ;  and  though  great  the  pleasures  I  have 
described,  besides  the  eatin*  and  drinkin' — drinkin* !  ay,  first  a  fortnit 
to  tell  how  we  did  it  not,  and  then  a  month,  to  tell  how  we  did  it  do. 
But  if  we  lose,  we  must  not  even  tell  how  we  did  not  do  it.  For  though 
th'  old  man  has  come  for  us,  you  know  him,  and  you  have  heard  his 
fiddle.  He'll  ring  the  changes  upon  that ;  and,  with  the  memory  of  all 
the  bhnd,  make  false  ones,  and  give  the  bell  that  did  them.  Oh  I  in- 
supportable horror  I  Not  to  go  into  a  public-house,  these  three  months, 
but  the  ghosts  of  this  day's  blunders  will  haunt  us.  Yonder  he  sits, 
with  the  stern  chalk  in  his  grip,  more  terrible  to  us,  than  the  picture  of 
Jupiter,  with  his  hands  full  of  ready-made  lightning. 

'*Much  talkin'  looks  as  if  there  was  some  doubt,  I  have  none  in 
mysel'  and  let  every  mon  say  the  same  ;  so  now,  lads,  strip.  One  word 
to  thee,  Bryant  (xow,  and  I've  done.  Thou  'rt  th'  only  one  among  us 
that  hs^  not  fought  in  many  glorious  fields — I  mean  bell-lofls ;  now  mark, 
as  I  have  said,  dl  that  thou  hast  to  do  is  to  coffer,  cover,  cover,  cover ; 
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so  what  we  change  in  the  Royal  Fleigh  majors,  thou  neyer  changes,  hot 
covers  ours ;  and  let  this  inspire  thee,  that  during  a  number  of  seasons 
we  rang  some  sccres  of  matches,  and  he  that  you  succeed  covered  all  the 
time — you're  sure  they  would  not  be  a  few — still  I  defy  any  one  to 
accuse  him  of  a  dry  bob. 

**  I  know  their  boast  is,  that  they  con  give  a  peal  of  Major  Royals  in 
the  Tiddums  of  5040  in  three  hours  and  twenty-seven  minits ;  we  con, 
and  has  done  'em  in  seven  minits  less.  But  you'll  see  we  shall  bother 
both  Steadman's  principle,  and  that  of  their  grand-sire  cators. 

*'  So  now,  lads,  the  regdar  Fleigh  fire,  and  then  every  mon  steady  his 
rope. 

"  Now  fire,"  bang ;  "  twice  moor,"  bang,  bang ;    "now  then — ." 

Ding,  ding,  ding,  dong,  ding,  ding,  dong,  "Now  Bryant  thj 
tenor,"  Dong. 

"Well  done,  lads  ;  God  love  ho ;  be  as  *cute  as  devils,"  ding  ding ; 
"cover." 

Dong.  "  Wee'l  done  again  :  tor,  William.  Now,  Ruchert  I  Roger 
th*  fourth,  God  bless  thee,  never  did  it  better,  even  at  th*  King's  deeoth. 
Ha,  ha,  Gilbert,  by  th'  heart  a  gou  but  they  had  like — there  that's  better 
— stiddy,  stiddy — ^Wee'l  done,  Bryant — Heaven  bless  thee.  Bill — what 
the  Hell  are  yo  afther  George  ? — there,  damn  it,  I  miss'd  mysel'  through 
some  on  yo ;  it  was  either  with  thee,  Roger,  skenning  so — ^for  the  Lord's 
sake  don't  look  Uke  a  boggart.  How  does  old  Bill  Longworth  look  V* 
this  was  asked  of  the  looker-out  of  the  top  window.  "  Never  used  his 
chalk  yet,  Peter  I" 

"Sure?" 

"  Quite  sure." 

"  Why  then  I  didn't  miss—  I  thought  it.  Jack :  toss — now,  a  seventh 
— damn  strange  if  I  did — has  the  tother  referee  used  his  ?" 

"  He  was  gooin'  to  doit  just  now,  but  Oad  Bill  has  stopped  him." 

"God  bless  Oud  Bill." 

"  Two  carrier  pigeons  just  let  drive." 

"The  devil." 

"  Th'  Frescoth  referee  is  scratting  his  yed.'* 

"  It's  moor  than  I  con  do— don  yo  hear  that,  lads  ?  stiddy,  stiddy, 
come  Dicky,  Dicky,  don't  be  talking — thou  what?  thou  forgot  th*  key 
of  th*  cupboard  door  ? 

"  Dost  feel  how  this  steeple  is  shakin'  ?  artn't  afeard  it'll  tumble  on  thy 
miserable  yed,  for  bavin'  anythin'  like  a  thought  abeaut  a  cupboard  door, 
at  sich  an  awful  moment  as  this  ?  oh,  there's  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  art 
feert  of  the  wife  gettin*  to  it ;  carry  the  rum  in  thy  guts  next  time  they 
goes  a  prize-ringing :  hold  thy  din,  not  another  word  ;  I  know  thou  con 
tcdk  and  keep  in,  and  so  con  mony  beside  thee.  Now,  now,  now, 
Gilbert,  just  be  good  enough  to  count  from  th'  treble  next  time—  all  but ; 
all  but  I  Gilbert ->  oh,  it  was  thy  wooden  leg,  was  it,  as  slipt  ?  they  has 
no  nick  for  tK  peg  here,  eh  ?  same  as  at  whoom.  Thou  should  get 
down  on  thy  odd  knee,  before  we  begun,  I  mean,  and  a  cut  one  i'th  floor. 
Well,  ff  the  Churchwardens  had  a  grumbled  ?  better  they  grumble  than 
for  thee  to  start  a  third,  had  not  they  ?  Now,  William,  very  near — 
Bryant  Oow,  damn  thee,  cover,  and  keep  thy  foot  in  the  strap — now. 
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Fresoothen.  Nor  did  they  in  retam  shrink  firom  the  attack,  thoogh 
they  most  conninglj  retr^ited  until  they  got  to  a  macadamised  bed  of 
stones.  The  havoc  then  became  dreadfni,  and  to  take  this  terrible 
magazine  or  to  retreat  ont  of  the  reach  of  its  gons,  for  a  moment  became 
a  onestion  with  the  Ci^tain  of  the  Boyal  Foresters. 

He  at  onoe  ordered  a  charge  and  was  resolved  to  take  it  by  storm,  and 
being  no  theoretical  general  but  a  gentleman  who  contended  there  was 
more  soldier-Hke  virtue  in  the  sentence  " follow  me"  than  ''now  up  and 
have  at  'em  whilst  I  stand  here,"  he  gallantly  sent  his  russet-boot  toes, 
heek  he  had  none,  into  the  ribs  of  his  fiery  chai^r ;  the  chai^r 
whisked  his  stumpy  tail  and  made  a  rush  at  the  savages  of  the  stone  beds : 
the  gallant  rider  lifted  his  terrible  battle  axe,  when  lo !  a  stone  rattled  off 
his  large  slouched  hat,  another  nearly  did  the  same  to  his  jaw,  whilst  a 
third  smashed  his  bridle  hand  and  thus  the  fierce  steed  sprang  into  the 
melee,  without  that  direction  which  even  the  coolest  requires  when  resol- 
▼ed  on  the  breaking  of  lines  or  the  dislodgement  of  cannon.  Now  a 
▼dlley  of  fracted  stones  pepper  about  the  horse's]  head,  and  a  stinger 
hitting  him  on  the  shin  he  lost  all  patience,  just  dropped  upon  his  knees 
pobably  to  utter  a  prayer  for  his  success,  turned  his  stump-tail  towards 
lus  fierce  assailants ;  and  never  was  battering  ram  more  savage :  the  first 
fly  of  his  heels  was  a  little  short  of  his  mar^  but  not  so  his  shoes ;  the 
off  one  struck  the  leader  of  the  Frescoth  men — Mr.  Bobbin  Twist  felt 
his  head  was  scalped,  whilst  two  of  the  twisted  nails,  jagged  out  in  a  most 
unskilful  way,  large  pieces  of  smoking  flesh  firom  his  nose  and  cheek 
bone.  It  is  not  recorded  whether  Mr.  Bobbin  Twist  felt  much  pain  at 
the  time,  but  it  is,  that  he  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  shoe  and 
iron  fimgs,  went  headover  his  three  quarter  boots  into  the  space  between 
the  unbroken,  and  whole  wedges  of  stone. 

Now  this  was  bad,  but  Fateliad  not  decided  upon  Mr.  Twist,  or  if  she 
had,  her  ministrants  had  not  put  all  her  present  judgements  into  execution 
and  for  this  purpose,  waited  until  the  nag  of  the  Royal  Foresters 
b^;an  her  resiution  and  then  it  was  evident  that  the  Grod  of  battles  had 
other  woes  for  Bobbin,  for  souse  came  upon  him,  head  first,  (and  though 
Bobbin  tried  to  give  some  another  reception,  he  was  obliged  to  offer  no 
part  but  his  stomach  to  the  Royal  Foresters)  the  general  and  the  late 
rider  of  the  now  rampant  short  tail ;  and  both  were  jammed  together  in 
the  chasm  we  have  described. 

Which  of  these  two  great  men  suffered  most  from  this  decision  of 
sanguinary  fate,  we  have  not  time  to  enquire ;  but  we  have  to  remark, 
that  this  simple  movement  of  the  gallant  nag  completely  broke  the  lines 
of  the  Frescoth  men,  and,  in  one  minute,  not  only  were  the  Royal 
Carbiniers,  but  most  of  the  foot  phalanxes  of  Fleigh,  slap  on  the  apex 
at  the  largest  stone-hill :  and  whiz  went  the  stones  at  the — retiring,  their 
historian  says,  but  we  must  say — therunning-awav-as-hard-as-they-could 
Frescothers.  The  route  was  general,  and  complete ;  when  a  horseman 
appeared,  enveloped  in  a  large  coat,  buttoned  half  over  his  face,  and  the  one 
too,  so  it  was  afterwards  asserted  by  the  men  of  Fleigh,  that  had  met  the 
Foresters,  when  slowly  proceeding  towards  the  scene  of  the  great  ringing 
match,  and  urged  them  to  speed,  as  there  was  an  infamous  plot  laid 
k    Agiinst  the  Fleigh  choir,  to  rob  them  of  their  prize,  and  to  murder  them 
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if  found  necessary ;  this  was  found  to  be  true,  and  was  the  cause  ci 
their  hiding  in  the  place,  until  both  parties  had  passed,  and  then  de- 
bouching on  the  rear  of  the  pursuers,  as  we  hare  observed.  This  man, 
then,  arrested  the  flight  of  the  original  attackers,  and  told  them,  that  ^ 
they  would  just  dip  into  the  Uttle  adjoining  youne  forest,  they  would 
meet  with  abundance  of  ooUiery  prop-wood.  ''And  now,  mark,"  said 
the  stranger ;  "  every  man  get  the  longest  piece  he  can ;  then  wheel 
round  yon  turn  ;  charge  them ;  they  cannot  have  many  stones ;  and  if 
they  have — what  are  a  dozen  apiece — charge!  rout  them,  and  then 
lay  on." 

This  threw  amazing  vigor  into  the  retreaters.  They  at  once  acted 
upon  his  counsel,  and  found,  not  only  the  sort  of  weapons  he  had 
described— short  and  stunty — but  five  lengthy,  lance-like  poles,  as  though 
they  had  been  cut  and  left  there  on  purpose.  Every  man — armed- 
wheeled,  as  instructed ;  breasted,  and  received  the  gallant  charge  of  the 
horsemen ;  who  were  also  flanked  by  the  numerous  foot  battaUons  of 
their  triumphant  adversaries.  The  charge,  however,  was  too  impetuous ; 
they  were  not  prepared  for  this  new  equipment,  and  newer  tact,  of  the 
Frescoth  men*  Their  plan  was  simple,  but  obviously  must  be  effectual ; 
and  was  no  other  than  putting  one  end  of  the  long  pole  in  the  ground, 
and  lifting  the  other  to  an  angle,  answering  about  the  height  of  the 
horses'  breasts  of  the  royal  troops.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  how 
many  generals,  colonels,  and  smaller  oiflcers,  fell  by  this  manoeuvre ; 
but  it  is  undoubted,  the  tumblers  must  have  been  as  numerous  as  if 
ambushed  grape  had  been  distributed  amongst  them.  General  Ince 
again  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded ;  and  those  who  were  able  soon 
obeyed  him,  by  rattling  their  shoes,  clogs,  or  bare  feet,  as  the  case 
might  happen,  on  their  way  to  Fleigh. 

And,  again,  the  Frescothers  are  the  pursuers  ;  using  their  huge  staves 
as  if  they  were  flails,  and  the  heads  and  backs  of  the  retiring  troops  as 
though  they  were  nothing  more  than  thrashing  floors,  where  loaden 
sheaves  are  cudgelled.  Soon,  however,  the  retreaters  make  the  lessened 
stone  beds,  and  a  faint  resistance  is  offered ;  but  the  steady  advance  of 
the  fatal  lances  soon  caused  them  to  be  evacuated ;  though  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  if  the  Frescoth  lines  had  not  shed  oceans  of  blood,  there 
was  scarcely  a  face  which  was  not  parting  with  sanguinary  streams.  But 
if  their  blood  slacked  the  dust  through  which  they  now  advance,  it  had 
by  no  means  alleviated  their  revenge ;  and  though  from  such  terrible 
exercise,  we  might  augur  that  a  draught  of  cold  water  would  be  wished 
for,  yet  strange  to  say,  every  Frescother  said  he  should  prefer  a  drink — 
however  hot— of  the  detested  blood  of  his  old  opponents  ;  nay,  many 
said  they  would  wash  their  faces  in  it ;  and  they  were  not  long  before 
they  had  them  well  sprinkled,  if  not  actually  abluted,  when  the  Fres- 
cothers attempted  to  seize  that,  which  as  men — as  Fleighers — as  Royal 
Foresters — nay,  even  as  bell-ringers — all  are  resolved  to  retain — even  as 
that  breath  which  had  been  given  them  to  take  care  of,  almost  as  soon 
as  life  itself — the  prize  the  Frescoth  men  now  grasp — the  large  flag 
of  Adam  and  Eve !  the  one  we  have  seen  wave  so  proudly  in  the  morning, 
and  which  had  been  left  in  the  care  of  the  four  carriers,  ere  the  Foresters 
were  informed  of  the  plot  against  their  fellow-citizens.     On  this  daring 
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manoeavre,  every  man  of  the  pursued  felt  re-animated,  if  not  actually  a 
second  creation  swelling  his  yeins  and  tightening  his  sinews. 

To  attempt  a  description  of  the  battle  here  would  be  as  fruitless,  as, 

were  it  possible,  it  would  be  to  attempt  its  comprehension  ;  or  to  give, 

or  to  cause  the  reception  of  ideas  suitable  to  the  grandeur,  bravery,  nay, 

actual,  magnanimity  of  both  armies.     The  glorious  standard  was  taken; 

clutched  back  ;  wrenched  away  again ;  silk  torn  ;  the  holders  thrown  ; 

the  pole  smashed ;  the  seizers  also.       Rent,  rip,  crash,  tear,  both  silk 

and  the  hair  ofP  the  heads  on  all  sides.     Dust,  painted  silk,  fringe,  pole, 

blood, — all  in  terrible  mystification.      But  the  grand  flag,  the  standard 

of  the  Royal  Foresters,  was  no  more ;  nor,  it  is  feared,  would  any 

synthetical  operations  bring  it  back.      And  again  the  Fleigh  men  must 

make  for  assistance.     *'  Heavens  I  will  the  Ladies'  Clubs  never  come  V 

a  sudden  burst  of  triumph,  from  the  advanced  part  of  the  retreat,  tells 

they  are  on  the  march.     They  were  right;  they  were   coming  with 

prepared  garlands;  but  poets  in  after  days  will  have  to  sing  other 

Amazonian  feats,  save  those  led  on  by  Queen  Hippolyte ;   and  here 

again,  the  same,  or  from  compared  accounts  after,  just  such  another 

horseman,  dressed  the  same,  with  the  same  colored  horse,'told  the  ladies 

of  the  terrible  attack  upon  the  Fleigh  bell-ringers,  and  the  way  in  which 

the  Royal  Foresters  themselves  were  in  suffering  annihilation  from  the 

sanguinary  hands  of  the  fierce  Frescothers,  and  without  their  assistance, 

as  well  as  that  of  their  beaux,  they  would  all  be  slain,  and,  no  doubt, 

Fleigh  itself  burned  down ;  and  the  horseman  concluded  by  urging  them 

all  to  arm,  and  push  to  the  terrible  field,  with  the  despatch  that  men 

would  use  to  save  their  burning  houses,  and  ladies  if  their  babes  lay 

asleep  in  them. 

They  took  the  stranger's  advice,  and  the  Fleigh  men,  thus  reinforced, 
again  charged  with  no  other  knell  of  tocsin  or  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
than  the  sweet  voices  of  their  new  allies,  who  all  cried  out  "  now,  devils, 
we  have  yo  I"  and  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour  the  ladies  realized  their 
threat.     The  route  was  continuous,  sanguinary,  wide,  and  brilliant. 

The  battle  was  finished ;  the  Fleigli  men  alike  triumphant  in  field  and 
belfry.  And  just  as  the  terrible  struggle  was  ending,  might  be  seen,  on 
a  small  eminence,  probably  three  hundred  yards  from  most  of  the  battle 
ground,  a  slight,  tallish  figure,  with  a  short  marshal's  glass  in  his  hand, 
and  a  large  cloak  carelessly  thrown  over  the  rest  of  his  body.  The 
marshal's  glass  was  still  fixed  to  the  only  open-eye,  the  other  being 
firmly  closed,  when  another  figure  approached,  and  who,  in  all  respects, 
answered  to  the  description  of  the  one  we  have  seen  so  busily  riding 
round  the  two  forces.  As  he  neared  the  former,  he  took  off  his  hat, 
bowed,  and  then  pulled  down  the  lai^e  neckerchief  that  had  so  amply 
covered  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  so  soon  as  he  saw  the  other  had 
taken  down  his  glass,  and  dismissed  his  contemplations,  again  bowed, 
and  thus — 
"  My  lord. " 

"O,  you're  there — ha!  ha!  well,  well  done,  Pryet." 
**  I  trust,  my  lord,  I  kept  'em  well  to  it !" 

*•  Excellent,  excellent;  I've  not  been  so  amused  since  I  was  in  (watched) 
a  real  engagement ;  to  do  the  fools  credit,  they  fought  with  great 
industry  !'* 
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"  Doe«  not  your  lordship  think  with  great  bravery  ?'* 
"  O,  excellent — so  much  so,  that  long  ere  they  cool  themselves/ I'll 
have  a  few  fifes  and  drums,  and  a  score  of  swashing,  recruiting  sergeants, 
eh  ?  a  pitjr  such  bravery  should  be  allowed  to  waste ;  or  only  to  ripen 
for  poaching,  or  the  ranks  of  chartism — did  any  know  you  7" 
"  I  think  not,  I  think  not — had  not  time  for  that." 
"  You  must  have  yon  farm  ; — ^has  the  lad  given  way,  said  anything?'* 
**  Not  a  word — sulky  as  ever ;  indeed,  he's  getting  rather  vicious. 
"Take  care  of  him— don't  let  your  father  know  too  much — an  old 
ass ;  call  up  at  Hescott  to-night — I'll  take  care  to  see  you ; — let  him 
court  your  sisters— five  girls— he  might  talk  to  them." 
**  He  wont,  my  lord." 

"  At  all  events,  we  have  given  the  good  men  of  Fleigh  enough  to 
muse  upon,  mthout  thinking  upon  U8,'' 


HERE  ENDETH  PART  THE  FIRST. 


And  to  conform  to  the  ancient  usage  of  following  the  first  part  by  the 
second,  the  second  by  the  third,  and  so  on,  in  a  proper  seriatim  form,  we 
here  commence  the  second  part  of  our  history,  with  a  few  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  who  had  the  last  word  in  our  first.  Our  readers  will 
probably  not  grieve  at  this,  as  his  lordship  has  been  very  sparing,  both 
with  his  company  and  his  interference  in  any  of  our  scenes.  And  as  we 
know  the  balancing  affection  that  we  all  have  for  the  moments  of  patri- 
cian, as  side  bj?  side  with  the  more  humble  portions  of  humanity,  who 
have  long  enough  been  capering  to  their  strings  in  the  history  before  us, 
let  us  listen  to  the  few  observations  which  the  right  honorable  Lord 
Wandly  is  making  of  himself  and  contemporaries,  to  himself  and  a  clump 
of  old  trees,  under  which  he  now  stands. 

We  know  it  is  not  usual  to  listen  to  the  mutterings  of  the  by-passer» 
nor  to  take  much  notice  of  those,  though  similarly  engaged ;  who  are 
deemed  not  precisely  sane,  but  when  the  great  afford  us  an  opportunity  of 
acquainting  ourselves  with  what  is  passing  within,  we  fear  there  are  few 
without  who  will  not  at  once  avail  themselves  of  it :  particularly  when 
we  consider  that  cabinet  arcana  themselves  may  be  the  interesting  sub- 
jects brought  under  our  observance. 

Which,  or  whether  lord  Wandly  was  occupied  in  most,  the  affairs  of 
•  state,  or  those  of  his  own  will  be  best  known  to  the  reader,  by  what  we 
are  about  to  transcribe  for  his  use. 

"Humph,  Pry et  not  come, the  more  strange  as  subordinates,  particularly 
when  assisting  the  great  to  be  vile,   are  generally  noted  for  the  great 
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care  they  observe  in  their  pnnctiulities.  Ah,  ha,  ha,  his  fiith^  the  worthy 
payer  is  a  prodigious  rascal,  a  honest,  bhmt,  lond  spoken,  upright  knave. 
A  gentleman  who  looks  yon  in  the  face,  wipes  the  sweat  off  his  seemly 
brow,  talks  so  loud  that  yon  could  hear  him  through  a  crowded  orchard  : 
a  man  who  wishes  to  live  as  he  can  die,  ha,  ha,  ha.  But  upon  the 
conventionalism  of  a  nobleman,  and  that  nobleman  a  bit  of  a  rogue  too, 
when  he  has  a  mind  to  put  it  in  force :  the  son,  this  active  agent  of  mine, 
will  soon  strip  the  generous-minded  paver.  Would  it  be  thought?  when 
he  first  embiurked  this  affidr,  he  only  wanted  a  small  but  very  good  farm, 
which — ^ha,  ha,  his  father  [wanted  too.  Now  he's  driving  at  a  landing- 
waiter*s  place — Grod  hdp  the  owners  of  all  good  ships  that  he  has  to 
discharge — but,  bah !  if  he  wants  it,  he  must  have  it ;  though  my  next 
presentations  my  worthy  father  has  promised  to  half-a-dozen  sons  of  old 
servants,  'fittiog  men' — 'honest  families.*  Ha!  ha!  my  dear  father, 
we  have  somethmg  else  to  do  with  our  waiterships,  than  to  be  bestowing 
them  upon  the  befitting.  Virtue  can  plod ;  it  is  only  the  sons  of  infamy 
or  the  vile  themselves,  that  are  reserved  for  state,  or  even  custom-house 
pickings — and  they  are  not  bad,  I*m  told. 

"  Humph,  but  this  Mr.  Tennyson — humph — ^the  daring  way  in  which 
he  has  been  making  appointments,  and  vrithout  asking  how  my  list 
stands — staggers  me.  I'm  greatly  deceived  if  that  mild  gentleman 
does  not  know — indeed,  during  the  sojourn  of  Mr.  Crabbs  at  Hescott, 
his  conduct,  nay,  both  of  them,  almost  became  bullying ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  suppose  he  can  be  acquainted — I  must  give  him  a  mission,  some 
flattering  one  -/  may  not  that  make  him  a  little  more  fo\y  ?  This  is  a 
curse  unknown  to  any  but  the  great,  is  the  way  in  which  we  are  eternally 
watched.  Some  may  think  that  the  rich  have  a  thousand,  for  one  ways 
in  obtaining  those  pleasures  called  unlawM ;  why,  so  they  have — and 
there  are  the  like  nmnber  of  odds,  that  they  are  detected  in  them. 
Watch,  watch,  watch :  ay,  and  you  Uttle  suspect  by  whom.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  with  Mr.  Tennyson,  and—ha,  ha,  this  subtle 
young  Pryet :  but,  thank  Heaven,  his  blessed  igncnrance  will  always  be 
a  gentle  nullitive — oh!  you  are  arrived?  well,  may  I  ask  what  has 
detained  you  V*  This  was  addressed  to  the  son,  and,  indeed,  heir  of  his 
lordship's  head-paver,  and  under-bailiff.  And  as  the  gentleman,  though 
somewhat  unknown  to  the  reader,  has  already  been  very  active  in  Lord 
Wandl/s  services,  and  may  be  of  considerable  use  to  him  for  some 
time  yet,  we  think  it  advisable  to  make  the  leader  better  acquainted 
with  this  young  aspirant,  to  the  confidence  and  affections  of  so  great  a 
nobleman  and  statesman  as  Lord  Wandly. 

As  we  have  said,  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Pryet ;  a  big,  and 
somewhat  powerfully-built'  young  fellow  of  twenty-five.  He  had  had 
in  early  life,  lots  of  schooling ;  for  impudent  as  it  may  appear,  even, 
when  but  a  boy,  his  father  had  some  floating  visions  of  getting  him  the 
chief-agent's  situation  at  Hescott.  Indeed,  the  progenitor  of  the  subtect 
of  our  sketch  was,  at  that  time,  merely  a  quarry-man,  but  already  had 
distinguished  himself  as  a  ''  clat,"  a  useful  office  in  a  great  estate,  and  * 
so  he  thought  of  bringing  up  his  first  oflspring  to  the  same  crafl— adding 
that  which  he  himself  did  not  possess,  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
and  the  elements  of  compound  interest.     Now  the  son  was  called  afler 
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tlie  maiden  name  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Pryet,  which  was  Knurly ;  so 
Knurlj  Pryet  was  the  youth's  name.      Now  poor  Knurly  loved  all  sorts 
of  sports  hetter  than  those  in  which  his  schoolmaster  would  join  ;  so, 
although  Knurly  achieved  some  fame  as  a  buifer  when  at  school,  in  the 
other  portions  of  his  study  he  was,  what  the  old  preceptor  called,  a 
*' precocious  dmice."     However,  he  told  his  father  he  was  as  high  as  he 
could  go ;  and  the  worthy  clat,  not  being  a  judge  in  scholastic  altitudes, 
asked  the  pupil's  master  himself,  who  said,  and  that  very  calmly,  that 
the  boy  had  spoken  the  Lord's  truth.     The  senior  Pryet  was  satisfied, 
and  so  took  the  child  of  attainment  home.     Well,  he  was  too  learned  and 
too  strong  to  work,  and  though  he  fancied  thirteen  trades,  upon  trial, 
there  was  not  one  which  he  liked  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  expounders 
of  the  trades  did  not  like  Master  Knurly.     So  the  father  took  to  the 
lad,  whilst  he  again  affianced  himself  to  a  double-barrelled  gun.     This 
was  all  that  he  lawfully  loved ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  he  had  several 
liaisons  with  several  comely  young  ladies,  who  were  entertained  in  a  few 
of  the  adjoining  farm-houses,  in  the  capacities  of  dairy-maids,  and  one 
or  two  who  were  retained  in  more  dignified  positions  still.     This  was 
expensive  work  for  the  new  under-bailiff,  as  the  bastardy  laws  were  still 
unabolished.     Now  there  could,  also,  be  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Pryet,  jun., 
did,  at  sundry  times,  transgress  the  laws  which  were  ordained  for  the 
protection  of  bumping  hares  and  whacking  pheasants,  but  still  ever 
found  peculiar  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Colonel  Dillon,  and,  in  despite  of  all 
this,  had  sought  and  found  singular  affection  in  the  eyes — not,  never 
could,  of  the  King  of  Hescott— but  in  those  of  the  Prince  Regent. 

He  had  gradually  risen,  and  at  last  distinguished  himself  as  the  principal 
witness  in  the  great  poaching  prosecution,  through  which  two  or  three  of 
the  gang  got  hung,  and  the  rest  Botany-Bayed  for  life.    Indeed,  Knurly 
was  complimented  by  the  judge  himself;  and  this,  with  the  hate,  and 
being  the  fear  of  all  the  neighborhood,  completed  his  success  with  the 
nobleman  with  whom  we  now  see  him  in  active  colloquy.     Indeed,  it 
is  supposed,  he  must  have  had  considerable,  perhaps  state  employment, 
— for  all  they  knew  to  the  contrary — for  some  time,  as  he  had  often 
been  away  for  several  months  at  once ;  some  say  he  had  even  been  on 
most  parts  of  the  Continent,  and,  indeed,  the  Lord  knows  where.     And 
perhaps  the  funniest  part  of  Knurly' s  character  has  to  be  told  :  which 
IS,    that  althougli  he  was  a  terrible  dunce  when  young  ;  a  village  bully 
when  older ;  both  of  these  and  a  great  deal  worse  when  matured ;  all  at 
once  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  be  a  scholar,  and,  if  not  too  late,  a  gentle- 
man ;  for  he  never  moved  but  a  portable  dictionary  and  grammar  were 
always  to  be  found  in  his  pocket ;  and,  when  at  leisure,  one  might  be 
seen  in  his  hand,  and  the  other  in  a  position  so  convenient,  that  he 
could  soon,  at  least,  get  it  into  his  fingers.     With  this  we  will  proceed, 
"  I  had  to  cross  the  lower  end  of  the  big  wood,  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
be  seen  coming  in  this  direction." 
"Well?"  said  Lord  Wandly. 

**  And  there  were  tbjee  of  your  lordship's  under-keepers  shootinr 
rabbits." 

^Shooting  what?     Are  you  sure  ? — all  shooting — what  names ?" 
12 
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"  All,  my  lord ;  all  three  had  guns."  And  then  Mr.  Pryet  concluded 
by  telling  the  astonished  lord  their  names. 

"  Humph !  any  one  else  see  them  but  you  ?  (Three  of  the  witnesses 
in  the  poaching  prosecutions)  The  fact  is,  they  have  been  pestering  me 
for  some  time  to  carry  guns ;  I  consented,  upon  being  told  they  were 
merely  for  the  destruction  of  vermin,  magpies,  jays,  hawks,  and  the 
rest.  Now,  mind  me,  Pryet ;  call  at  Dillon's  to-morrow,  or  perhaps 
the  tax-office  will  be  best,  and  lodge  the  information  ;  surcharge  the 
honest  vermin-slayers — ha !  ha !  there  will  not  be  many  more  requests 
to  carry  guns  after  that,  as  they  have  no  certificates.     Well,  now  ?" 

"Well,  then— pardon  me,  my  lord,  but  the  Chaplain  is  always 
hammering  away  at  me.  There  may  be  nothing  in  it,  but  he  has  made 
about  a  dozen  frivolous  excuses  to  call  at  our  house  ;  nay,  it's  no  use 
mincing  the  thing — damn  me,  if  I  don't  think  he's  pretending  to  court 
our  Jane ;  of  course,  it's  nothing  else  but  pretence — all  done  to  pump— 
and  if  a  woman  courts,  my  lord,  she'll  blab." 

"  Pump !  he  had  better  mind,  or  I  may  turn  him  into  one — I  Jwive 
enough  for  him  to  do." 

"  Yes— but,  my  lord,  he  would  like  to  monopolize ;  I  know  he  would, 
same  as  he  would  like  all  the  livings  in  your  lordship's  gift — indeed,  he 
said  he  would." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  said  so,  did  he  ?     Like  them  all  ?" 
"  Ay  ;  and  then  he  said  he  would  not  care  if  he  never  was  a  bishop  so 
long  as  he  lived." 

**  Well,  keep  snug,  and  tell  Jane  that  you  wiQ  give  me  a  hint — or, 

rather,  the  amorous  Chaplain.     Just  be  indignant ;  say  you  will  ask 

me  if  I  know  anything  of  these  calls,  and  there  will  be  no  more  prying." 

"  Why,  my  lord,  it  is  only  taking  coals  to  where  they  are  grown. 

He  should  consider  it's  a  good  deal  like  our  family  name." 

"  Well,  now,  what  news  ?" 

"Oh,  he's  as  merry,  good-tempered — ^nay,  good-natured,  as  ever, 
and  as — " 

"  Secret  as  ever  ?'* 
**  Or,  indeed,  I  may  say  more  so !" 
"The  girls — can  they  make  nothing  of  him  ?" 
"Oh,  but  they  soon  would,  if  they  were  not  devilish  closely  watched. 
He  seems  to  have  more  prudence  than  they — indeed,  I  sometimes  think 
that  he  conceives  them  to  be  the  trap :  for  certain — I  don't  know  which 
is  the  worse — but  I  suppose  they'd  all  bolt  with  him :  and  would  you 
beUeve  it,  my  lord,  that  wise  gentleman,  your  lordship's  head  paver, 
stone-getter,  and  small  adviser,  my  respected  father,  flatly  told  me — ay, 
and  without  speaking  up,  whicli  is  a  proof,  at  all  times,  of  his  sincerity 
— that  he  wished  he  would  take  a  likine  to  one  of  the  girls." 
"  What,  would  he  like  his  first  grandson  to  be  a  bastard  ?" 
"  No,  not  so  bad  as  that — no,  lawful  marriage — because,  says  he,  'his 
lordship  would  never  have  made  all  this  stir  about  the  lad,  unless  he  is 
his  own  son  ;  or,  as  great  a  man's— and  the  blood's  the  same,  whether 
he  was  married  to  his  mother' — and  daddy  (ha,  ha,  the  old  man  may 
be  right,  his  lordship  has  changed  color — groans  I  ah,  then  there  may 
be  something  in  it)  is  so  anxious  to  have  some  good  blood  in  the  veins 
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of  our  succeeding  generations,  that  I  verily  think,  if  the  lad  was  to  beg, 
and  die  a  beggar,  the  old  man  (now.  Til  try  my  lord)  would  not  care — 
that  is,  if  he  thought  there  was  any  chance  of  mixing— even  if  a  little 
improperly— the  bloods  of  the  great  house  of  the  Pryets,  with  the 
ancient  one  of  Hescott.     (I'm  not  so  far  wrong,  I  perceive.)" 

"  Infernal  old  idiot !  (I  must  not  let  this  bumpkin  see  too  much)  ha, 
ha,  then  this  will  be  the  machinery  by  which,  no  doubt,  the  youth's 
mother  was  apprized  of  his  situation  ?" 

**  No  doubt,  whatever,  my  lord :  and  though  I  have  intercepted  every 
letter — directed,  as  I  informed  your  lordship,  to  a  friend  for  re-direction 
— depend  upon  it,  the  girls  have  carried  one  unknown  to  me,  or  my 
father.  Besides,  my  lord,  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  make  him  believe, 
much  longer,  that  he  stays  there — that  b,  by  his  father's  wish  that  he 
stays  there,  and  the  rest  I" 

"  Seems  to  have  no  distrust  ?" 

**  Why,  the  Mttr^  and  indeed  the  other  papers  which  I  gave  him, 
greatly  aifected  him ;  he  has,  of  course,  no  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness, 
as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  his  father's  hand- writing,  and  though  he 
seems  as  if  he  could  lay  his  life  down,  could  he  once  see  him,  still,  I 
think,  he  is  beginning  to  suspect  some  trick." 

"  And  never,  in  any  way  gives  the  remotest^  hint  of  where,  or  how 
bis  mother  is  to  be  found  ?  of  course,  there  must  have  been  some  com- 
munication ;  or  why  the  strange  (but  stranger  still  that  she  should  ever 
have  been  so  near — and,  heavens,  to  be  keeping  a  school  too)  story  of 
her  leaving — never  coming  back— humph?'* 

"  Ay,  my  lord,  if  she  be  gone — but  you  see,  from  all  I  could  glean — 
she  is  such  a  prodigious  favorite  with  her  pupils— that  there  is  not  one, 
I  am  sure,  would  say  a  word — and  her  principal  domestic  came  with  her 
from  Devonshire,  (I'll  try  him)  I  believe,  nursed  this  stripling." 

"  Poh,  poh,  ridiculous  ;  if  she  were  at  Rainford  Lodge — don't  yon 
call  it? — academy,  it  would  be  certain  to  be  known  :  nay,  our  Chaplain 
has  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Rector,  of  course,  you  are  aware,  the  Hving  is 
in  our  gift,  and  she  is  well  known  at  the  rectory — but  they  say, 
undoubtedly,  she  has  left,  and  that  too,  suddenly  and  mysteriously* 
Humph!" 

"  I  thought,  my  lord,  the  Chaplain  was  to — to  know  nothing  about 
it?" 

**  Neither  does  he,  only  what  I  chose  he  should  know,  but  tell  me, 
(curse  the  difficulty  we  have  in  asking  such  questions  as  these,)  I  think 
you  say,  you  have  seen  her  ?" 

"  (I  have  not)  why,  O,  yes  my  lord,  but,  but  a  slight  glance  at  her, 
and  that  was  enough,  (I  have  heard  her  pretty  well  described,)  and  that 
was  enough !" 

"  H — ow,  how,  what  was  enough  ;  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  (This  time  I  vnll  try  him,)  oh,  as  to  her  beauty  1'*  Mr.  Pryet 
looked  as  boldly  as  he  durst  into  the  face  of  his  lordship,  or,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  considered  a  gloar  by  a  looker  on  ;  but,  Mr.  Pryet  thought  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  and  so  it  was ;  "  beauty  my  lord, 
not  my  opinion,  though  in  my  opinion — if  that  were  worth — " 

"Well  sir,  well  sir,"  cried  the  lord>  stamping  his  feet,  "your  opinion  ; 
any  one's." 
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"  WeU,  mine  is,  that  if  ever  there  was  perfection — but  every  one  say8 
m — ** 

"  Every  one  says  so,  why  Sir  you  must  be  getting  very  preciously 
noodled,  what  are  you  talking  about  Sir ;  who  are  you  talking  of?" 
"  You  have  my  lord,  forbidden  me  to  mention  her  name/* 
"  Well,  Sir  Sapient !  but  we  both  know  what  we  mean,  but  what  I 
aver  to  be  ridiculous,  and  I  question  if  you  know  of  whom  I  speak,  when 
you  talk  of  the  transcendent  beauty  of  a  woman  that  must  be  getting 
into  middle  life  ;  what  the  mother  of,  now  actuaUy  a  young  man,  being 
still  so  beautiful— impossible !" 

"  (I  don't  understand  him,  but  as  I'm  telling  the  truth  I'll  go  on) 
Indeed  my  lord  be  not  o£Pended,  her  great  beauty  is  the  subject  of  general 
— I  may  say  the  only  one  of  remark  ;  please  to  recollect  that  I  Uved  in 
Bath  two  years,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  seen,  at  least,  some 
respectable  specimens,  and  I,  not  knowing,  should  have  said,  some  five  or 
six  and  twenty  at  most,  to  be  her  age,  but  as  to  her  beauty  !" 

*'  Pah,  pah,  no  more  Sir,  (this  is  so  maddening  that  I  must  end  it, 
or  I  shall  betray)— does  he  appear  to  have  no  wish ;  but  that  shows, 
there  has  been  some  intercourse — to  see  his  mother  ?" 

*'  Silent  as  death,  but  one  eternal,  painful,  indeed  I  may  say,  pitiful, 
enquiring  as  to  when  'the  stranger's  promise,'  your  lordship's,  would  be 
verified,  as  to  the  appearance  of  his  father ;  and  I  think  the  only  shp  he 
has  ever  made,  was,  that  he  has  either  never  seen  him,  or  has  no  recollection 
of  such  event,  so  I  construed  a  remark  he  made,  but  always  with  the  same 
evenness  of  temper." 

"  Never  oflFers  to  run,  or  make  off?" 

*'  May  be  knows  that  that  would  be  sure  to  forfeit  the  chance  which 
his  very  soul  seems  to  exist,  for  one — one  little  (and  Mr.  Pryetin  saying 
this,  gave  another  and  a  more  palpable  glare  at  the  noble,  but  irascible, 
listener)  peep,  one  moment  with  what  he  calls,  his  adored  father." 

Lord  Wandly  paced  round  the  spot,  in  which  he  had  for  some  time 
stood,  in  attempted  circles,  and  in  a  few  minutes  said  ''  what  will  be  the 
best  to  be  done  ?  it  is — how  dare  you  look  at  me  Sir  in  that  way  ?" 
"My  lord!" 

And  Mr.  Pryet's  lord  looked  Mr.  Pryet  in  the  face  for  a  space  of  time 
not  less  than  the  one  he  had  occupied  in  his  fruitless  attempts  to  scribe  a 
reasonably  formed  circle.  His  lordship  then  dropped  his  eyes,  not  however, 
until  he  had  fairly  closed  the  audacious  looking  ones  of  his  agent,  and 
heir  to  his  principal  paver.  "  What  was  I  saying  ?  how  does  he  spend 
his  time?" 

"Drawing  and  reading,  reading  and  drawing;  he  had  pledged  his 
word  not  to  write,  but  he  has  sketched — really  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
bucket  or  a  milking  can,  of  which  he  has  not  made  a  drawing ;  I  think 
he  calls  these  still  hfe ;  he  has  drawn  the  girls  in  all  attitudes :  on  my 
word  I  think  he  is  a  most  honorable  youth  too." 

"  Pah,  may  I  ask.  Sir,  what  his  honor  has  so  suddenly  to  do  with  his 
employments,  or  methods  of  varying  his  hours?" 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  think  he  does  all  this  in  order  that  the  few  who 
do  see  him,  may  not  suspect  any  mystery ;  that,  as  he  has  pledged  his 
word  not  to  give  the  remotest  hint,  as  to  why  and  what  he  is  there  for ; 
I  thmk  he  gives  himself  all  this  business  as  u  he  had  merely  taken  his 
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abode  at  your  lordship's  paver's  for  his  own  purpose,  probably  for  hn 
health,  landscape  sketching,  any  thing,  rather  than  for  the  purpose  or 
motives  of  any  one  but  his  own." 

"  Saw  the  reward  that  the  honest  Fleighers  had  offered  for  him  ?** 

"He  has." 

"  How  did  it  seem  to  affect  him  ?" 

"  So  much  so,  that  he  almost  swooned  and  wept,  at  what  he  called 
their  goodness,  for  hours ;  indeed  this  may  be  another  reason  why  he 
assumes  so  much  the  airs  of  one  at  ease,  and  is  so  full  of  application." 

"But,  what  did  he  say,  when  both  he  and  his  beloved— pah,  mother 
were  impostors?  how  did  he  feel  that?  of  course  you  allowed  the  newspapef 
to  drop  into  his  hands,  as  if  you  were  unconscious  of  any  such  paragraph 
being  in  it  ?" 

"  I  did,  he  seemed  puzzled,  said  he  feared  some  mis-information  had 
been  given,  but  indeed  said  very  little ;  he  makes  great  moan,  but  no 
enquiry,  about  Rowbottom  of  Fleigh,  but  seldom  else  speaks  respecting 
anything.  It's  his  imperiousness  and  silence  that  have  struck  the  old 
gentleman  with  such  a  vast  opinion  of  his  superiority  and  high  birth--*- 
my  lord,  I  was  not  looking — solemnly,  at  your  lordship :  I  say  that  is  a  fact 
and  the  governor  will  have  it,  but  no  matter  ;  the  only  ones  at  all  he 
seems  to  unbend  with  are  the  lasses,  he  certainly  will  romp  with  themi 
and  that  not  a  little." 

"  Humph,  now  briefly,  for  something  must  be  done,  though  I  will 
take  care  you  are  all  well  out  of  it ;  is  there  any  chance,  however  remotOi 
of  catching  the  old  bird — by  inveigling  her  only — " 

"  My  lord,  yon's  Mr  Tennyson  and  the  chaplain. " 

"Where?" 

**  Coming  this  way  I" 

"  Humph,  run  :  three  thousand  curses  if  they  should  have  seen  us !" 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A    SURPRISE    FOR    THE    READER. 

Mr.  Joseph  Styrrup  had  just  arranged  with  his  father  to  take  a  six- 
months'  trip  on  the  Continent,  for  ever  since  his  old  friend  and  preceptor 
had  left  Fleigh,  the  school  to  which  he,  though  but  a  very  young  pupil 
belonged,  was  considerably  broken  up.  The  proceedings  of  the  White- 
HoTse-bar  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  the  ghosts  of  the  great  departed 
spirits  who  had  assembled  there ;  thus  kingdoms  fall,  so  they  rise,  the 
coming  or  departure  of  one  great  soul  being  often  the  cause  of  both. 

Mr.  Styrrup,  it  must  be  observed,  had  ever  been,  as  well  as  his  frieod, 
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Mr.  Rowbottom,  an  unflinching  defender  of  the  conduct  and  fortunes  of, 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "that  poor  lad,  Bradshaw  ;"  nay,  bj  this 
time,  had  discovered,  quite  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  reports  which  had 
been  so  assiduously  floated,  to  the  ruin  of  Rowland's  character,  were  false. 
Of  this  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Rowbottom,  who  was  at  the  time  supposed 
to  be  reading  for  the  bar,  with  a  learned  and  highly-gifted  sergeant,  then 
at  Marseilles.  He  had  also  given  him  most  of  the  information,  since  bis 
departure,  which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  lay  before  the  reader, 
with  a  good  deal  more,  that  we  may  have  to  intimate  by  and  by ;  nay, 
but  for  a  determined  curiosity  to  sift  the  affair,  as  far  as  practicable,  it  is 
likely  he  would  have  been  on  his  trip  to  the  South  of  France,  long  ere 
this ;  as  to  live  long  without  seeing  his  old  friend,  Rowbottom,  seemed 
to  be  out  of  question.  But  it  was  Rowbottom' s  wish,  as  well  as  his  own, 
that  he  should  not  proceed  on  his  visit,  until  he  had  made  himself  as  far 
acquainted  as  possible  with  the  extraordinary  doings,  which  we  have 
partly  seen,  but  which,  in  reality,  aflFected  the  position  of  Rowbottom, 
and  one  or  two  others,  far  more  than  it  has  been  in  our  power  to  lay 
before  the  reader.  Things  were  in  this  position,  and  Mr.  Styrrup  was 
preparing  for  his  departure,  when,  one  evening,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
White- Horse  sanctum,  the  following  letter  was  thrust  into  his  hands. — 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Styrrup, 

"  In  the  absence  of  the  only  gentleman  of  Fleigh 
whom,  as  I  am  situated,  I  should  have  dared  to  trouble — Mr.  Rowbottom 
— I  have,  from  kindnesses  received  at  your  hands,  almost  equal  to  those 
of  your  friend  himself,  presumed.  Sir,  to  address  you,  and,  after  what 
has  transpired,  as  well  as  doubtless  what  you  have  been  obliged  to  listen 
to— should  you  still  feel  any  interest  in  my  welfare,  or  in  the  extraor- 
dinary events  since  our  last  meeting— the  bearer  of  this — my  late  fellow- 
apprentice — Mr.  Bryant  Gow,  will  conduct  you  to  where  I  now  am,  and 
where  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  you. 

•*  But  ere  you  do  this,  of  course  you  will  cause  the  reward,  which  I 
perceive,  with  great  pain,  is  still  oflFered  for  my  discovery,  to  be  withdrawn. 
I  fear  that  I  have  been  the  victim  of  a  strange,  perhaps  unmeaning,  but 
very  subtile  plot— of  this  I  shall  soon  convince  you  ;  or,  if  I  fail  to  do  so, 
of  the  two  reports  which  have  been  spread  of  me,  beheve  the  one  which 
has  heaped  disgrace  and  imposition  upon  my  head. 

**  Here,  I  can  only  say,  that  such  representations  are  false  ;  but,  still, 
from  what  I  learn  of  poor  honest  Bryant,  I  never  could,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  for  one  moment,  and  more  especially,  through 
my  mysterious  departure,  think  of  seeing  Fleigh  more ;  let  alone  the 
thought  of  ever  resting  in  it  another  day. 

**  To  you.  Sir,  and  to  those  to  whom  I  deem  it  of  importance,  I  shall 
scrupulously  clear  everything — I  do  not  fear  that  you  will  think  it  too 
much — ancC  therefore,  shaU  feel  lastingly  obliged  to  you  by  making 
some  arrangements  with  my  esteemed  master,  Mr.  Windley.  He  for 
sometime  before  I  left  him  said,  that  it  was  a  pity  I  should  be  losing  my 
time  in  Fleigh.  From  this,  I  feel  certain,  you  will  have  little  difficulty, 
with  the  assistance  of  mv  worthy  friend,  the  bearer,  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  release  of  my  indentures,  and  other  effects — of  course, 
whatever  Mr.  Windley  may  demand  shall  be  paid  on  return  of  the  post. 
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•*  I  cannot  explain  any  more  in  a  letter ;  suffice  it,  I  have  much  to 
say,  but  whether  of  any  importance  to  any  one  but  myself,  will  be  amongst 
other  things  for  your  consideration ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all,  do  not 
take  one  step,  unless  you  now  think,  what  I  know  "you  once  did,  that  I 
am  incapable  of  acting,  and  that  of  another,  in  the  way  which  has  been 
imputed  to  us ;  and,  believe  me,  whatever  you  may  think  it  your  duty 
to  do,  you  can  never  alter  the  opinion  and  lasting  respect  which  I  trust 
will  ever  animate  the  bosom  of 

"  Your  sincere,  though  very  humble  friend, 

"ROWLAND  BRADSUAW." 

"  Good  God  !*•  said  Mr.  Styrrup,  as  he  concluded  the  unlooked-for 
epistle  ;  "  can  all  this  be  possible  i  are  you  sure,  Mr.  Gow,  that  this  is 
the  poor  dear  boy's  own  writing  ?  or,  after  the  singular,  and  I  fear 
infamous  tricks,  which  have  been  played  upon  us  benighted  Fleighers,  is 
it  not  some  imposition  ?  It  is  true,  he  says,  you  will  take  me  to  tlie 
place,"  said  Mr.  Styrrup,  lookuig  at  the  letter — **but  are  you — can  you 
be  sure?" 

"  Quite. "  Replied  Bryant,  with  a  look  of  self-approbation.  **  I  have 
seen  him,"  contmucd  the  speaker,  still  more  proudly,  **  and,  what  is 
more,  should  you  wish  it,  Mr.  Styrrup,  I  will  take  you  where  he  now  is.*' 

"  God  be  thanked  !  Let  me  see— you  are  out  of  your  time,  Bryant  ? 
but  I  suppose  you  can  get  your  late  master's  pony? — I  could  have  lent 
you  a  horse,  but  my  father,  who  you  know,  since  these  Frescoth  rows, 
IS  a  Uttle  fidgety  and  inquisitive,  might  suspect  sometliing ;  or,  at  all 
events,  it  will  be  better,  for  every  reason,  not  to  be  seen  riding  out  of  the 
town  together,  and  at  this  late  hour  too ;  now  I  can  easily  pretend  I  am 
going  to  see  how  the  new  charcoal  ovens  act ;  so  I  will  meet  you  at  the 
further  Edge  Green  coUiery,  in  half  an  hour,  Bryant — stay,  is  it  far?" 

"  A  good  hour's  riding." 

"  I  will  be  there.  Good  God !"  repeated  Mr.  Styrrup  once  more,  as 
the  important  and  delighted  fellow-apprentice  of  the  writer's  ran  off  to 
steal,  from  his  quiet  stable,  the  pony  of  Mr.  Windley.  "  I  am  almost 
so  astounded,  and  the  more  so  when  I  begin  to  ruminate,  that  I  can 
scarcely  breathe  and  move.  Thank  God!  and  yet  what  a  strange 
feeling  it  is  to  meet  one  whom  you  have  long  thought  dead,  and  worse, 
dreamt  nightly  he  was  living.  This  will  be  great  news  indeed.  I'll 
write  to  dear  Bob  at  once  ;  no,  perhaps,  that  will  be  hasty  :  I  will  see 
the  poor  lad,  and  then.  Poor  fellow,  and  to  make  me  his  first  confidant. 
Now  if  there  has  been  foul  play,  8omebod%j  look  out,"  and  Mr.  Styrrup 
at  once  prepared  for  his  journey. 

Mr.  Styrrup  had  scarcely  got  to  the  roaring  charcoal-furnaces,  when 
the  smart  pattering  feet  of  Mr.  Windley' s  Jacky  could  be  heard,  and 
soon  Jacky,  with  Mr.  Bryant  on  Jacky' s  saddle,  came  clattering  up  ;  for 
Jacky  had  been  new-shod  that  day,  and  he  was  a  little  gentleman  that 
was  ever  fond  of  making  a  eood  rattle  as  he  travelled,  and,  for  which 
reason,  preferred  the  good  old-fashioned  bolder-pavement,  to  the  more 
effeminised  new  plan  of  making  roads  for  ponies  to  trot  upon. 

Well,  the  spanking  hunter  of  Mr.  Stprup  went  side-above-back  of 
little  Jacky,  and  though  the  hunter  took  great  big  strides,  yet  Jacky 
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managed  to  make  his  little  ones  to  loeomote  his  rider  quite  as  fast  as  his 
friend's — we  may  fairly  call  him  so  ;  for  although  Spanker's  nose  kept 
johbing  Jacky's  cropped  ears,  yet  Jacky  kept  breast  to  breast  with  his 
lofty  fellow  traveller.  And  nothing  could  be  more  cheerful,  for  the  night 
was  dark,  and  the  roads  somewhat  bad,  so  we  will  leave  it  to  any  one, 
either  of  Jacky' s  kidney,  or  the  more  august  Spanker's,  whether  company, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  not  only  agreeable,  but,  as  we  have 
adventured,  cheerful:  and  when  the  two  equestrians  began  to  chat, 
Jacky  merrily  whisked  his  newly- cropped  tail ;  for  Jacky  had  not  only 
been  shod  that  day,  but  had  had  his  beard  singed,  mane  pulled,  and  his 
nose,  too,  with  a  twitch— for  Jacky  was  somewhat  afraid  of  fire  so  near 
his  jaws — tail  cropped,  and,  indeed,  a  regular  furbishing  on  that  day. 

Well,  soon  Spanker  himself  begins  to  take  an  interest  in  the  conver- 
sation, and  so  does  his  sly  friend  and  stable  companion,  which  managed 
to  creep  out  as  Spanker  was  saddled — the  little  black  terrier.  All  are 
absorbed  listeners ;  for  Jacky  ceases  to  pretend  biting  at  Spanker ; 
Spanker  carries  his  head  with  great  sobriety,  and  his  ears  mark  his 
attention ;  whilst  Frisk  gives  up  crossing  every  gap  he  comes  to,  or 
jerking  through  gate-bars,  smelling  rat-holes,  or  for  inducements  to  Unger 
at  sundry  posts  which  he  might  come  to ;  and  in  this  agreeable  way  all 
parties  jogged  on. 

Mr.  Styrrup  was  just  asseverating  that  if  he  found  Rowland  had  met 
with  unfair  play,  he  would  endeavor  to  rectify  it,  when  suddenly  Frisk 
left  the  side  of  his  friend  Spanker,  and  gave  a  piano  growl  at  some  being 
who  stood  in  the  corner  of  an  old  road,  and  who  was  covered  by  a  dense 
holly  hedge,  Mr.  Styrrup  slightly  pulled  up,  and  was  about  to  make 
some  remark,  or,  probably,  to  ask  some  question,  when  the  other 
anticipated  him  with  a  "  good  night."  Both  riders  returned  the  wbh, 
and  again  rode  on. 

"  That  chap,  whoever  he  was,  must  have  heard  us  come  up,  and  so 
stood  there  to  catch  what  we  were  saying."  Remarked  Mr.  Gow  to  the 
gentleman  on  Spanker. 

*'  No  matter ;  but  he  was  on  horseback,  was  he  not  V* 

"  Oh,  decidedly ;  on  one,  I  should  say,  quite  as  large  as  the  one  you 
ride,  sir." 

"  Let  him  go  to  the  devil ;  I  have  got  a  brace  of  clickers,  and  should 
he,  or  any  one,  come  too  near,  I  would  let  him  see  some  kindled 
gunpowder." 

"  No  wondering  that  the  chartists  carry  pistols  for  midnight  meetings, 
when  such  gentlemen  as  those  go  to  such  places,  and  with  such  weapons 
too."  All  this  was  said  by  a  smashing  horseman,  to  one  almost  of  equal 
calibre,  both  as  to  horse  and  rider,  and  who  dashed  past  both  Spanker 
snd  Jacky. 

"  Did  you  hear  that,  Bryant?"  Demanded  Mr.  Styrrup.  "Humph  I 
those  fellows — very  mysterious — must  have  heard  what  I  was  saying." 

"  Heard,  of  course  he  did ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  nearest  one  was 
the  very  horseman  who  stood  at  the  corner  of  that  lane." 

**  Pah !  the  fact  is  there  has  been  so  much  mystery,  treachery,  by 
heavens  I  of  late,  that  no  one  knows  how  to  act ;  but  once  give  me  a  fair 
phance ;  only  let  me  find  out  who  is  working  the  wires,  and  I  may 
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amaze  somebody  yet.  I  have  not  forgotten  that  diabolical  Frescoth 
business  ;  and  I'll  make  some  one  else  think  of  it,  or  I'll  try.  Hole  I 
"why,  what  are  all  yon  lights  about  ?  Ah !  and  don't  you  hear  shouting  ? 
What  the  devil  can  it  all  mean  ?  Draw  up,  and  let  us  look  over  that 
gate  a  bit." 

"  Oh,  I'll  tell  you,  sir ;  it  is  a  chartist  meeting ;  yon  will  be  Funsy 
Moor ;  how  7ery  unlucky,  for  that  is  the  place,  at  least,  near  the  bottom, 
in  the  old  bam  there,  where  we  are  to  meet  Rowland." 

**  We  are  too  soon  by  half  an  hour  yet,  are  we  not  ?" 

"About  that,  Mr.  Styrrup." 

**  Supposing  we  hear  what  the  strange  beggars  are  saying  ;  a  bit  of  an 
adventure  I  expect ;  I  never  witnessed  a  thing  of  the  sort.  My  word, 
but  they  have  plenty  of  lights  ;  this  is  what  is  called  a  torch-meeting, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"Torch,  pistol,  and  potato-fork  meeting;  pike,  and  old  rusty- 
bayonet  meeting,  or  anything  else  they  can  bring ;  there,  don't  you  hear 
them  firing?" 

"  By  George !  it  must  be  rare  sport ;  quite  a  refinement  on  the  fifth 
of  November;  but,  however,  let  us  get  a  nearer  peep."  Saying  so,  Mr. 
Styrrup  gave  his  horse  the  rein,  Mr.  Gow  paid  the  same  compliment  to 
Jacky,  and  at  a  good  dashing  pace,  both  horsemen  found  tnemselves 
within  ten  yards  of  the  animated  speaker  of  the  mob,  and  fairly  in  the 
crowd  of  his  vociferous,  not  to  say  yelling,  applauders.  The  instant  our 
horsemen  were  perceived,  Mr.  Styrrup  was  recognised,  and  to  his 
surprise,  a  great  number  of  his  own  workmen  were  forming  part  of  this 
illuminated  and  mid-night  congregation.  The  speaker  was  apprised  of 
his  presence,  and  immediately  stopped  in  his  speech,  and  proposed  three 
huzzas,  as  a  welcome  to  the  Junior  Styrrup,  of  Fleigh.  It  was  rapidly 
seconded,  and  as  quickly  thirded,  the  last  gentleman  adding  that  it  was 
such  choice  souls  as  Joseph  Styrrup,  Esq.,  that  they  wanted.  This  was 
met  with  about  thirty  desperate  peals  of  applause,  and  the  discharge  of 
a  score  of  pistols.  Way  was  then  made  for  the  subject  of  all  their 
eulogia  and  friend  to  get  nearer  the  platform,  which,  upon  closer 
inspection,  turned  out  to  be  an  embarrassed  mound  of  stable  manure. 
The  speaker  then  proceeded  in,  if  possible,  a  still  smarter  style,  and 
though  slightly  turning  from  his  subject,  yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  the 
applause  was  more  sonorous,  and  the  firing  of  pistols,  waving  of  pitch- 
forks, more  brilliant  than  anything  which  had  preceded  it;  fur  the 
speaker  went  on  in  something  like  this  style. 

"My  dear  friends  I  was  just  reverting  to  the  tumuli  which  had  covered 
the  bands  of  the  liberty-workers,  Uke  ourselves,  amidst  the  mighty 
ancients,  ere,  we  were  favored  with  the  presence  of  the  worthy  Mr. 
Styrrup.  What  mounds  have  we  to  perpetualise  such  greatness,  in  this, 
our  smock-faced  country  ;  perhaps  this  may  be  one  on  which  we  now 
stand !  (great  applause,  and  the  discharge  of  two  rip-raps)  the  thing 
being  reversed.  Tyrants  have  monuments  in  this  land,  as  have  run-aways 
on  the  Waterloo  plains,  and  this  is  a  fitting  one  ;  a  right  sort  of  English 
tumulus  this,  covering  demised  grubs,  maggots,  and  hatching  serpents' 
eggs  to  bite,  nay,  venom  our  children  unborn  ;  why,  what  a  proper  site 
for  the  poor,  who  do  not  wish  to  be  slaves — to  demand  their  rights  upon.. 
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*'  And  though  we  have  not  the  great  lawyer  Gibbon  here,  through  indis- 
position, to  direct  our  counsels,  have  we  not  the  man  who  first  made  his 
services  known  in  these  districts ;  who  taught  the  Frescoth  Magistrates, 
and,  this  is  not  the  place  to  mince  things.  Lord  Wandly  himself,  a  gen- 
erous lesson  ?  why,  the  great  Gibbon  I  Who  brought  his  services,  I 
say,  into  action,  and  helped  that  action  out  ?  why,  Joseph  Styrrup  of 
Fleigh,  and  well  is  this  journey  for  Mr.  Joseph  Styrrup  of  Fleigh; 
because,  when  we  get  our  rights,  when  we  share  such  estates  as  the 
noble  one  of  Hescott ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  estates  of  those  who  had 
fought  with  us,  will  meet  a  ready  exemption ;  (whorrow)  when  each  man 
has  got  his  own  field ;  when  each  man  is  his  own  freeholder ;  proud 
then  must  be  the  man  of  wealth  who  fought  for  us ;  for  it  will  be  our 
good  will  that  he  shall  retain  all  he  had,  and  an  equal  share  in  the 
general  division  ;  and  this  will  be  the  new  nobility  ;  for  we  must  have 
rulers  and  depots,  and  who,  I  ask,  are  so  fitting  to  be  they«  as  the 
men  who  saw  virtue  in  the  struggle,  and  justice  in  the  distribution, 
beforcy  and  not  when  victory  has  given  us  the  prize.  Such  men  are 
like  those  who  think  it  a  duty  to  plough  the  land  they  would  reap, 
and  not  like  the  modem  savages  who  would  give  us  all  the  tillage,  and 
then  prohibit  us  the  use  of  the  sickle ;  nay,  some  more  refined  still, 
would  take  the  com  after  it's  winnowed :  pray  God  we  do  not  put  them 
through  the  same  process.     (Immense  shouting,  loading,  and  firing.) 

*'  I  shall,  as  the  hour  is  getting  late,  defer  what  I  have  to  say  until 
next  we  meet,  and  give  place  to  our  new  and  powerful  ally,  Mr.  Styrrup, 
and,  perhaps,  his  friend  may  also  have  something  to  say. 

Mr.  Styrrup  was  almost  forced  oflF  his  horse,  as  well  as  the  humble 
rider  of  Jacky,  and  with  equally  good-natured  impetus,  both  were  carried 
to  the  mound,  which  we  have  seen  so  graphically  described. 

Now,  Mr.  Styrrup,  when  he  first  rode  into  this  nocturnal  band  of  rural 

O'ectors,  had  no  more  intention  of  making  a  speech  there,  than  they 
of  omitting  one,  when  they  should  be  members  of  parliament,  or 
presidents  of  a  new  republic.  He  had  no  intention,  but  arriving  on  the 
spot,  which  the  last  speaker  had  just  immortalized— all  the  torches 
flaring  closely  around  his  face — all  breathlessly  silent,  he  found  himself 
giving  utterance  to  an  oration — breathing  almost  the  same  prognostics 
that  his  predecessor's  had.  The  subject,  however,  was  more  local ;  for 
somebody  in  the  crowd,  as  if  to  give  him  the  key,  had  derisively  called 
out  for  three  cheers  for  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Wandly.  This  threw 
yest  into  the  leaven ;  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  say,  threw 
thunder  into  the  beer,  rendering  it  fit  for  nothing  but  vinegar ;  for  if 
ever  man  did  acerbate,  nay,  commit  high  treason,  supposing  it  possible 
to  commit  it  against  a  king  apparent,  that  is  of  the  kingdom  of  Hescott, 
surely  Mr.  Styrrup  was  guilty  !  for,  although,  perhaps  not  so  cosey  and 
sequent  as  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  against  the  Frescoth  Magistrates, 
it  certainly  was  as  savage,  and  infinitely  more  daring ;  indeed,  it  would 
seem,  that  until  this,  Mr.  Styrrap  had  not  known  his  powers  in  that  way  ; 
nor  did  he  exactly  perceive  them  then,  though  vast  the  applause,  until  a 
voice  from  the  crowd,  made  the  modest  proposal  of  going  in  a  body,  and 
setting  fire,  at  least,  to  the  hay  stacks  and  out-houses  of  the  venerable 
pile  of  Hescott.     This  was  vehemently  seconded,  and  put  a  hasty  con- 
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elusion  to  the  furious  harangue  of  the  orator — Mr.  Styrrup  desiring  to 
know  who  was  the  incendiary.  Now,  although,  an  unmediate  inquiry 
took  place,  no  one  could  discern  the  proposer,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  a 
hig  man,  who  was  top-coated  and  well  muffled  ;  and  who,  with  another, 
had  departed  as  mysteriously  as  he  had  joined  the  throng. 

Mr.  Styrrup,  upon  this,  was  just  entering  the  first  stages  of  repudia- 
tion of  such  threats  and  dangerous  conduct,  when  a  sudden  alarm  of  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  coming  towards  them,  with  a  posse  of  civil 
force,  to  apprehend  as  many  as  they  could  catch  and  carry  away,  caused 
almost  as  great  a  sensation,  as  we  are  told  one  wolf  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing amongst  any  given  number  of  sheep. 

Now,  it  appears,  there  was  not  one  in  that  vast  and  animated  concourse^ 
who  wished  to  go  through  the  tedious  process  of  going,  for  the  present, 
to  some  temporary  lock-ups ;  thence  to  some  ignorant,  besotted,  self- 
willed,  one-sided  magistrates — again  to  find  bail — perhaps  some  difficulty, 
first  in  getting  permission  from  the  gentlemen  of  limited  sides — and,  then, 
in  obtaining  from  others,  with  not  only  the  usual  sides,  but  good  broad 
backs,  should  the  bai/or*  give  them  an  additional  leg  to  those  they  were 
already  blessed  with.  Then,  the  assizes,  traverse,  trial  day,  sentence 
day,  departure  day,  petition,  goverment  in  want  of  examples,  could  not 
select  better,  so.  Lord  Wandly,  would  be  sure  to  say ;  arrival  at  Sydney, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  so  all  fled ! 

Mr.  Styrrup  tried  to  rally  them — no,  first  the  torches,  and  then  the 
pistols  were  put  out ;  the  first,  by  batting  them  against  the  peat ;  the 
other,  by  ramming  them  as  deeply  into  the  turf  as  the  hurried  retreat 
would  permit  them.  Styrrup  and  Mr.  Gow  made  for  their  steeds,  and 
were  just  in  time  to  prevent  them  from  carrying  the  young  gentlemen 
'^ho  merely  had  had  the  care  of  their  bridle  reins : — such  was  the  desire 
for  distance,  from  Furzy  Moor — Mr.  Gow  was  on  first,  making  a  jump 
on  Jacky's  saddle,  instead  of  the  accomplished  method  of  placing  the  left 
foot  in  the  styrrup,  and  then  the  usual  swing.  The  rider  of  Spanker 
obeyed  the  more  dignified  usage,  and  instead  of  being  in  for  a  dig,  either 
of  broad-sword  or  head-constable*s  baton,  he  was  merely  in  for  a  piece 
of  useful  intelligence,  and  a  face-to-face  conference,  just  as  he  swang  his 
body  over  the  capering  Spanker,  with  a  most  unlooked  for  messenger. 
The  intelligence  was  this—"  Mr.  Styrrup,  ride  for  your  life — there  is  an 
infamous  plot  against  you.**  And  the  messenger  was  Rowland 
Bradshaw. 

"  Is  that  Rowland  ?  God  a  thousand  times  bless  thee  !  Jump  up 
behind — ready  ?     Away,  Bryant,  and  catch  us  who  can." 
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THE   FLiaHT. 

And  away,  and  away,  and  still  dashed  on  the  nohle  Spanker,  not 
clearing  toll-bar  gates,  in  his  career,  but  all  the  edges  and  ditches  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood,  whatever  route  they  were  taking,  being 
resolved  to  circuitize  a  little  to  avoid  those  tell-tales. 

Never  was  a  more  truly-astonishing  pace  ;  nor  could  anything  surpass 
the  magnificence  of  the  norse's  leaps,  with  his  double  huntsman.  Now, 
although  Sir  Spanker  had  cost  his  master  four  hundred  guineas,  and 
secured  him  half-a-dozen  brushes,  this  was  the  only  really  useful  act  of 
his  life,  and  he  did  it  well.  Nor  did  the  riders  (fo  much  worse :  for 
nothing  could  throw  Mr.  Styrrup,  and  Rowland  was  resolved  that  the 
like  negative  should  not  induce  him  to  part  with  the  saddle  portion  of 
Spanker's  load.  Eight  miles  were  thus  made  in  a  few  seconds  of  time 
less  than  Jacky  and  Bryant  were  made  prisoners  I  and  still  Spanker's 
wind  was  as  good  as  the  gentleman's  waistcoat  buttons,  though  few  things 
are  more  trymgto  them,  than  a  jolting  ride  in  the  dark,  and  over  a  rough 
country. 

And  soon  they  near  a  hill;  Rowland  springs  off,  whilst  Mr.  Styrrup 
urges  his  somewhat  flogged  steed  to  the  top ;  they  make  it !  but  the 
descent  is  roughish,  defilish,  and  slightly  intersected  with  rural  stone-delfs. 
"Lead  him,"  cried  Rowland  ;  "  stay,  I  think  he  will  be  safe  here." 

"  Hold,"  shouted  Styrrup,  "  I  now  see  where  we  are ;  there  is  a  noted 
horse-dealer  a  mile  hence ;  thither — turning  him  amongst  his  tits, 
or  within  a  field's  breadth — he'll  soon  find  them — and  then  we  will  take 
the  saddle  and  bridle  to  some  convenient  place.     Now,  away  again." 

They  soon  made  the  neighborhood ;  stripped  the  gallant  Spanker,  and 
as  quickly  were  half-a-mile  off  him,  with  saddle,  bridle,  and  all  complete  i 
but  where  to  put  them  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  puzzle.  "  Stay,"  said 
Mr.  Styrrup ;  "  I  have  it ;  I  recollect  when  I  was  past  this  locality, 
nearly  a  month  since,  there  were  two  or  three  encampments  on  a 
snudl  heath  close  to  ;  one  or  two,  I  believe,  were  itinerant  potters ;  the 
other  was  a  large  gipsy  camp ;  either  will  do,  but  the  latter  I  should 
prefer ;  they  mil  never — indeed  they  dare  not — give  them  up,  so  we  will 
cram  them  into  some  part  of  their  premises,  and  then  off  until  we  hear 
how  things  have  gone  on." 

" Oh,  miserable  night;  to  think— think  that  all  this,  and  I  know  not 
what,  has  been  brought  upon  you,  and  all — every  thing — through  such 
an  unfortunate,  miserable  wretch  as  myself." 

"Tut,  Rowland,  do  not  play  the  child  here;  I  don't  care  a  phit  for 
them,  only  I  should  like  to  foil  'em,  and  I  will.  Why,  now  Rowland — 
dear  Rowland — do  not  give  way  in  that  manner.  I  am  too  happy," 
continued  Mr.  Styrrup,  feelingly,  and  taking  the  hand  of  his  long-lost 
and  deplored  friend,  "  in  finding— seeing — you,  either  to  think,  or  care 
a  damn,  for  this ;  but,  still,  let  us  prepare ;  get  somewhere  in  safety. 
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and,  as  I  have  said  before,  beat  them  all  I  Here  we  are ;  stay  just 
there,  I'll — give  me  the  bundle — I'll  go  place  them.*' 

And  Rowland  did  as  his  adviser  requested. 

"  Ha,  ha,  all  right ;  now  then,  off!  try  to  reach  the  main  line — ^the 
Liverpool  will  be  as  good  as  any— just  get  an  eighteen-penny  ride  on  a 
luggage-train ;  not  like  other  dolts,  think  of  flying  by  the  regular  ones, 
when  there  are — rather — regular  watches,  as  well  as  bookers !  no,  ride 
with  the  pigs,  or  coal-waggons  ;  a  bit  of  romance,  eh,  Rowland  ?  I've 
not  much  money  with  me,  but  I'll  damned  soon  find  some,  as  soon  as  I 
meet  our  broker  in  the  morning.  Ah,  hush  !  did  not  you  hear  some  one 
whistle?  Ay,  there  again,  now— oh,  1*11  tell  you ;  this  is  a  manor  that 
Wandly  has  bought,  so  he's  going  to  crowd  it  with  game ;  not  a  bad 
plan,  since  the  tenant's  are  not  his.  Here,  let  us  cause  a  diversion ;  I'll 
discharge  my  pistols  here  !  this  will  create  a  great  poaching  excitement ; 
then  off  up  that  road,  and  let  us  see  if  you  can  run  as  well  as  you  did 
on  the  first  day  of  our  acquaintance.  Now,  here  goes ;" — ^rap — ^rap — 
**ha,  ha,  that'll  do ;  now,  away." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IN    LIVSRFOOL. 

•*  So,  now  we  are  in  the  great  English  port ;  and  is  this  Liverpool  V* 
Demanded  Rowland,  of  the  chartist  speaker  of  the  previous  evening. 
•*  What  a  wonderful  assemblage  of  ships  we  have  seen ;  how  vast  their 
treasures ;  and,  indeed,  all  is  wealth  about  me — I  wonder  whether  poor 
Bryant  got  home  safely—  dear  me,  what  splendor !  such  streets,  shops— ^ 
eb,  bless  us !  this  is  a  handsome  building ;  surely,  Thebes  itself  had 
never  such  I  my  heart  always  sinks  within  me,  when  I  see  and  think  of 
great  cities  like  this  :  I  ever  feel  as  if  I  should  have  no  chance  in  such 
wonderful  places.     I  hope  poor  Bryant  would  be  safe." 

"Ha,  ha;  why  have  no  chance?"  Asked  Mr.  Styrrup.  "I 
labored  under  a  similar  feeling  when  first  I  went  to  London  ;  ah,  a  week 
took  the  glitter  out  of  my  eyes,  as  a  couple  of  days  will  enliven  yours.*' 

**  YoOr  had  friends,  fortune,  introductions,  and  all  means  attendant : 
Ty  but  I  scorn  to  complain,  because,  if  I  had  my  choice,  so  satisfied  am  I 
of  the  necessity  of  working  yourself  up,  instead  of  either  pushes  behind, 
or  the  coat-tails  of  those  before,  to  assist  your  progress  up  the  ladder, 
I  should  prefer  that  which  fortune  compels  me  to  adopt — making  my 
way  with  my  own  hands,  and  seeing  it  with  no  other  assistance,  save 
that  which  is  afforded  by  my  own  eyes." 

**  Nobly  resolved ;  had  I  had  other  opportunities,  save  those  you  were 
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pleased,  just  now,  to  enumerate — fortune,  introductions,  and  the  rest, 
I  had  had  my  diploma.  No ;  the  way  to  fame  and  greatness  is  not  so 
easily  and  familiarly  trodden  ;  and  though  for  a  moment  you  are  dazzled 
and  cowed  hy  the  grandeur,  extent,  and  sudden  hustle  around,  your 
mind  and  hahits  will  soon  acquire  their  accustomed  tone  ;  and  /  have  no 
fear  of  you,  then  why  be  seized  with  an  affection  of  the  trembles  for 
yourself.  But  come,  let  us  in  here,  whilst  I  go  and  fork  out  our  broker, 
and  advise  with  him  as  to  the  best  plan  of  blmking  the  chartist  hunters ; 
damn  it,  I  cannot  help,  for  the  soul  of  me,  laughing  when  I  think  about 
it ;  that  only  this  time  yesterday  my  father  and  I  agreed,  hearing  that 
some  of  our  men  had  privately  joined  one  of  their  associations,  first  to 
admonish  them  as  to  the  absurdity  of  such  proceedings,  and  then, 
should  they  persist,  finally  discharge  them ;  and — ha,  ha — damn  it,  but 
I  have  had  to  bolt  in  a  train  of  returned  pig-drovers,  for  being — ha,  ha— 
a  chartist  leader.  Well,  the  devil  is  in  it,  if  that  is  not  a  touch  of  the 
mutability-complaint ;  but,  however,  I  will  go  and  advise  as  to  the  best 
method  of  apprising  the  governor,  and  also  which  will  be  the  surest  way 
to  effect  a  blink,  should  we  be  pursued,  or  arrested  for  my  first 
attempt  of  last  night ;  so  step  in  here  ;  it  is  not  a  place  in  which  we  are 
likely  to  be  sought,  and  since  you  ere  so  anxious  to  study  character,  and 
see  a  little  life,  I  think  you  could  not  do  better  than  regale  here  until  my 
return.  I  say,  Rowland,  between  ourselves,  I  cannot  sa)  but  I  am 
devilish  glad  of  all  this ;  fbr  yon'  old  daddy  of  mine  has  kept  such  an 
infernal  tight  hand  upon  me  of  late,  that  I  could  scarcely  ever  get  a  peep 
at  the  world,  let  alone  a  jovial  spell  in  it.  It  is  true  I  might  do  what  I 
liked  in  Fleigh  ;  but  now  that  Riwbottom's  gone,  and  one  or  two  others ; 
besides  even  then — damn  it,  I  want  to  see  a  picture  or  two  which  no 
masters  in  Fleigh  are  able  to  design,  let  alone  paint ;  in  short,  I  wish  to 
be  at  it,  and  at  it  I  will." 

Saying  all  this,  Mr.  Styrrup  bolted  into  a  rather  dapper  house  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  theatres,  entered  a  room  whose  walls  were  judiciously 
covered,  even  from  the  skirting  boards  to  the  ceiling,  with  highly  colored 
prints,  and  oily  colored  paintings. 

Rowland  was  beginning  to  connoisseur,  but  was  stopped  by  Mr.  Styrrup, 
who,  upon  seeing  the  waiter  enter,  together  with  two  or  three  drowsy 
looking  gentlemen,  ordered  a  pint  of  ale ;  and  as  soon  as  his  commands 
were  fulfilled,  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  small,  and  somewhat  homely, 
handkerchief,  in  which  something  was  doubtlessly  rolled,  placed  it 
upon  the  table,  then  asked  the  young  lady  who  had  brought  him  the 
beer  if  she  could  supply  him  with  a  clean  plate,  as  also  with  a  pardon 
if  he  were  to  request  her  to  select  him  a  Uttle  lump  salt — she  need  not 
mind  the  salt-cellar,  in  lump  would  do,  he  could  soon  make  it  fine. 
And  the  lady  did  as  desired,  and  then  out  came  the  contents  of  the 
bundle,  which,  to  the  internal  astonishment  of  the  half-famished 
Rowland,  was  a  small  hand  of  boiled  pork,  and  about  a  pound  of  coarse 
bread.  Then  came  the  plate,  and  Mr.  Styrrup  added  to  it  his  large 
pocket  knife,  and  the  young  men  set  industriously  to  work,  and  soon 
pared  to  the  bone  the  cold  joint,  and  settled  the  bread,  with  an  extra 
penny-roll  which  Styrrup  fetched  from  a  neighboring  huxter's  cellar. 
"  Now,  Rowland,"  said  the  bread  messenger,  when  they  had  finished 
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their  repast,  "  was  not  that  sweet,  economical,  romantic,  and  a  r^ular 
blinXI  ha,  ha,  there's  a  bit  of  life  for  you,  you  sentimental  puppy ;  d*ye 
think  now  I  am  not  fit  for  the  coadjutor,  at  least,  of  genius  ?     You  see 
they  would  scarcely  ever  think  of  enquiring  for  us  here,  and  if  they  did, 
I  think  that  homely  meal  would  satisfy  them,  quite  as  quickly  as  it  did 
us,  ha,  ha,  ha."    And  then  Mr.  Styrrup  laughed  most  triumphantly. 
''You  see,  Rowland,  I  am  the  boy  to  introduce  you  to  the  world ;  poor 
Bob  would  have  been  so  deviUshly  philosophic ;  I*m  practical.      Well, 
now  then,   fish  out  the  excellencies  of  those  cli  arming  productions 
— those  black  jokes  appear  to  be   practical — whilst  I  go  and  partly 
gammon,  and  partly  advise  with  Old  Brouds.      I  say,  mind,  Rowland, 
don't  be  exercising  your  penmanship  in  the  way  of  correspondence, 
either  to  the   lovely  Miss  Pryet,  or  any  other  Miss,  until  I  come  back 
and  tell  you  of  the  arrangements  I  have  made  with  Mr.  Brouds ;  now 
mind  that,  or  even  your  mother  ;  curse  it,  man,  don't  look  so  seriously  ; 
I'll  be  back  soon."   And  away  Mr.  Styrrup  went,  leaving  Rowland  to  his 
ruminations,  and  the  pictures.     And  such  pictures  they  were!   first, 
there  was  a  whacker  over  the  chimney;  poitraits  of,  no  doubt,  the 
landlord    and  a  few  select    customers.       The   landlord  in  his   shirt, 
pouring  wine  out  of  a  decanter ;  the  latter,  with  white-tape  angles,  in 
glasses  of  similar  materials.      In  his  mouth  was  a  fore-shortened  cigar, 
lit  with  Vermillion ;  a  gorgeous  ring  on  each  of  his  fingers  ;  a  watch- 
guard,  quite  as  substantial  as  a  curb-chain ;  and  for  watch,  seals,  and 
breast  pin  I  well,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  would  be  ample  stock-in- 
trade  for  a  young  Jew,  or  an  old  one,  if  a  re^gee.     And  must  not  his 
friends  have  cigars,  and  wine-glasses  held  by  the  tips  of  their  fingers  ? 
and  all  look  as  if  they  were  going  to  say,  "  hip,  hip,  hip,  horrah,"  as 
one  of  them  is  going  to  propose  the  host's  good  health,  with  the  hostess' 
good  health,  and  the  little  hosts' — all  theirs.      Then  were  bunches  of 
grapes,  as  natural  as  heaped  up  alabaster  marbles,  and  lots  of  fruit,  with 
fruit-knives,  the  blades  made  of  the   same  useful  material  that  the 
decanters  and  dozen-of-wines  were — tape.     Then  there  were  trotting 
ponies,  in  anatomical  gigs ;  phenomenon  this,  and  phenomenon  that ; 
cocks  ready  clipped  and  spiked.     The  dog  William,  with  an  amazing 
number  of  mutilated  rats,  and  a  fat,  fearless  gentleman  standing  amongst 
them,  vdth  blooded  top-boots,  and  a  stop  watch  in  his  hand  I  there  they 
both  for  ever  stand !     Then  a  series  of  stage-coaches  and  four ;  only  when 
they  are  changing  horses,  and  then  there  is  a  slight  mutation,  varying 
firom  four  to  six  and  eight ;  generally  four  very  sweaty,  and  sometimes 
sludgy,  and  the  rest  nice  and  dry,  with  cloths  partly  on,  and  partly  in 
pulling  off,  by  gentlemen  with  breeches  funnily  buttoned  at  the  knees, 
and  long  sloppy  waistcoats,  long  past  their  waists  :  everything  is  done 
in  a  precious  hurry,  and  still  not  quick  enough,  as  we  may  see  by  the 
guard  blowing  his  long  tin-horn.     Well,  then  comes  a  row  of  famous 
racing-stallions,  game-dogs ;  and  now  the  popular  pugilists,  some  in  very 
quiet,  and  others  in  very  bustling  attitudes  ;  some  stripped,  and  squaring 
their  fists  at  a  distant  cloud,  having  no  other  opponent ;  but  all  shewing 
an  immensity  of  muscle,  forbearance,  and  an  unusual  sympathy  for 
knee-breeches,  white  stockings,  three-quarter  boots,  and  cropped  heads, 
and  standing  with  tightened  fists,  and  without  either  hat,  coat,  waistcoat^ 
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under  garment,  or  even  flannel  shirt ;  indeed,  quite  nude,  until  you  get 
to  the  nether  man,  and  spotted  handkerchief  which  supports  part  of  the 
garments  which  covers  it. 

Oh,  and  as  to  representations  of  greyhounds,  half  as  long  as  the  field 
in  which  they  are  chasing  cunningly  shaped  hares,  oh,  dozens  ;  and  then 
darkly  colored  and  bronzed  profiles  of  the  same  gentleman  in  the  large 
picture,  with  all  his  family:  and  next: — Rowland  was  going  to  look  for 
other  specimens  of  the  truly  English  school,  when  rather  a  smartish 
dispute  was  running  on  amongst  the  gentlemen  we  have  seen  enter  with 
the  waiter,  and  one  or  two  more  who  had  augmented  the  party,  whilst 
our  hero  was  trying — if  such  powers  of  criticism  of  which  he  was  master 
would  be  sufiicient — to  test  the  different  studies,  on  whose  contemplation 
he  had  been  engaged. 

"  And  you  say  as  no  one  can  spell  inflammation  V*  Asked  a  young 
gentleman,  with  a  pair  of  greasily  twisted  whiskers,  and  a  fostered 
moustache. 

"  I  say  you  cannot."  Rejoined  another,  and  it  would  seem  the  original 
puzzler  as  to  the  orthography  of  the  word,  that  we  all  would  rather 
attempt  to  spell  than  feel. 

"  Pah,  my  togy  fogy ;  phit,  go  look." 

"  Oh,  I  may  go,  and  I  may  look — and,  no  doubt,  you  could  spell  it  if 
you  was  to  do  the  same — at  a  dictiona-a-ry." 

**  Walker."  Said  a  voice  just  entering,  and  which  belonged— from  the 
portrait  and  the  shirt  sleeves— to  the  hero  of  the  big  picture— the 
landlord.  Rowland  saw  that  almost  as  soon — certainly,  without  going 
to  look. 

"  Oh,  Swil],  Jack  says  I  cannot  spell  inflammation." 
"  Nor  no  more  you  can ;  nor  what's  more,  ne'er  a  one  in  this  room 
can." 

Rowland  smiled. 

"Oh,"  said  the  one  who  had  originally  made  the  assertion  about  the 
difliculty  of  the  task,  "  certain  young  gentlemen  may  give  incredulity- 
grins,  but  they  cannot  spell  the  same  word  themselves,  for  all  that." 

Rowland  was  silent,  and  all  at  once  began  to  look  at  the  fearful 
conflagration  of  York  Minster;  spectatorizing,  like  dozens  of  the  red 
beings  below  the  entrance  of  the  clock  tower,  on  the  dark  masses  of 
smoke,  sparks,  and  twinkling  stars,  which,  to  extinguish,  the  water- 
engines  appeared  to  struggle  in  vain. 

**0h,  oh,  certain  young  gentlemen  turns  their  attention  to  more 
improvin'  subjects,  than  that  here  of  attemptin'  to  spell  the  English  of 
their  own  vernaclar  tongue.  I  thought  no  body  durst  bet  half-a-crown 
they  could  spell — I'll  repeat  the  simple  sentence — inflammation." 

Rowland,  upon  this,  turned  his  head,  and  drank  the  remainder  of  his 
beer,  out  of  the  pint  jug ;  not  without  first  putting  it  into  a  tall-boy. 

**  Well,  young-un,  can  you  do  it  now  ?  you  have  wet  your  whistle, 
now  dry  it  with  a  attempt." 

"  Oh,  try,  if  in  case  you  think  that  the  trial  will  not  be  attended  with 
a  failure,"  said  Mr.  Swilling,  the  landlord,  "  lay  him  half-a-crown." 

**0h,"  said  Rowland,  after  this  eloquent  appeal,  "I  don't  think 
there  is  any  occasion  to  bet :  fiamma^  a  flame."  And  then  Rowland  rang 
the  bell,  and  ordered,  what  he  termed,  *'  a  little  more  beer." 
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^*  Ah,  ha,  ha,"  said  one,  and  nothmg  else. 

"Ah,  ha,  ha ;  why,  what  the  devil  has  a  flame  to  do  with  it?  ha,  ha, 

that  is  the  newest  method— that  must  go  to  Bell's,  Swill— of  spelUn*  yet." 

Rowland  reddened,  and  at  last  said,  ''you,  surely,  cannot  he  serious, 

gentlemen,  in  requesting  any  one  to  attempt  that,  which  he  cannot  fail 

in,  if  he  knows  the  root,  which,  you  see,  I  have  given  you." 

"  Is  a  potato  a  root  V 

"No  doubt,"  said  Rowland,  in  his  usual  bland  and  quiet  w^. 
"Well,  if  I  was  to  give  that,  or  even  a  turnip,  which  is,  I  suppose, 
synimous,  would  either  spell  it  ? — ha,  ha,  ha." 
"Ha,  ha,  ha." 

"  Never  heed  um,  young-im ;  bet  him  half-a-crown,  since  he  is  so 
perticular  positive." 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  objections,"  said  Rowland,  feeling  in  his  pocket,  and 
drinking  some  more  from  his  tallboy.     But  Rowland  put  down  his  glass, 
and  his  hand  down  his  side,  and  blushed  almost  before  the  beer  could 
have  reached  even  the  estuary  of  the  wrong  throat. 
"  You  durse  not." 

"  Why,  really,  I  dare — but,  the  fact  is,  I  have  no  money,  until  my 
friend  comes  back,  only — only — a  sixpence." 

"Oh,"  said  Swilling.  "I'll  be  answerable,  if  you  likes,  you  know." 
"  Why,  then,  I  must  say  I  feel  obliged— -of  course,  there  is  no  trick — 
nay,"  said  Rowland,  "there  shall  be  none,  so  I  will  write  it  down; 
here,"  continued  he,  tearing  a  piece  of  paper  out  of  his  little  memoranda 
book,  and  then  taking  the  little  brass-topped  lead-pencil,  wrote  the  word, 
and  handed  the  spirited  effusion  to  Mr.  Swilling. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  learned  gentleman,  "  I  always  leaves  this  to  the  bar- 
maid ;  I  never  likes,  in  my  own  house,  that  is,  to  give  a  decision  as 
generally  must  be  reverse  to  one  party.*' 

"  Here,"  said  the  offerer  of  the  bet,  impatiently,  "let  me  look— what 
is  the  use  of  sending  for  Jane—  a  knowing  cully,  for  a  thousand," 
continued  he,  just  glancing  at  the  paper — "  oh,  you  are  a  sweet  inno- 
cent youth,  you  are,  I  have  no  doubt ;  I  must  look  for  your  description 
in  the  Hue  and  Cry  to-morrow ; — there,  there  is  your  half-crown—  I 
suppose  (in  an  under-tone)  this  is  a  plant,  Mr.  Swill  ?" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,  rather  twfortunate — the  spellings  right  enough,  anyhow," 
laughed  the  landlord. 

"  What's  wfortinate  ?"  called  out  another  gentleman,  who  had  but 
taken  a  very  partial  interest  in  the  conversation  hitherto ;  "  I  never 
heerd  of  that  word  before ! — mfortinate,  eh  ?" 

*•  Unfortunate,"  snarled  another ;  "  is  it  not  so  ? — you  as  won  the 
half-crown." 

"Poh,"  said  Rowland,  after  a  moment's  consideration — "either,  I 
should  think,  would  do — im,  in,  or  un,  not  opposite  to,  I  suppose,  you 
mean  either,  of  course,  would  be  correct ;  but,  I  suppose,  gentlemen, 
you  are  joking  with  me  ;  the  prepositions  differ  in  composition," 

"  I  dare  say,"  growled  the  originator  of  the  intellectual  chat  we  have 
just  heard — "  and  give  you  half-a-crown  a  time,  eh  ? — (damn  the  inflam- 
mation ;  I  was  told  no  man  on  earth  could  spell  it,  unlejs  he  was  fly — I 
13 
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never  met  witb  one  i—whr,  Uiere  b  not  one  it  the  Gxaa,  nor,  I  don't 
think,  at  the  Roral,  as  eoiiild^he's  apr^Tr 

<<WeIl,  wdl,  make  jomr  vagers  gfiidnnen,'*  and  the  kndhvd,  "b 
urfintonate  rig^t,  or  tlie  rererse  of  £at  ere  position  which  aome  have 
aasomed,  and  others,  with  equal  danditr,  hare  give  a  negatation  to  V* 

'^WeD,"  and  the  gentleman  of  the  kst  half-eiown,  "Ikiet before 
with  joo,  now  what  do  yon  saj — ^first  pledgin'  jooradf  as  a  gentleman — 
did  TOO  erer  try  it  afore  ?"* 

'''Never/'  said  Rowknd. 

''Wen,  which  is  right  for  a  ahillin'  ?" 

"Well,  as  I  won  half-a-erown,  I'll  try  a  shilling ;  indeed,  the  whole 
half-crown,  for  I  detest  bettings  and  particnlailj  on  sobjecta  of  this 
nature — ^here  it  is." 

"Oh,  rU  onlj  stand  a  ahilfin'/'  said  the  first,  "so  I  wiQ  corer  it  with 
one — here  is  mine." 

"Wen,  then,  they  are  obTionaly  both  correct;  for  the  reasons  I  have 
pren." 

"  Is  it  right  to  say  infortonate  ?  no  shuffling ;"  demanded  the  yoong 
man  of  the  shining. 

"  Uodoubtedly ;"  replied  Bowknd. 

"  And,  yaai  now,  you  b— —  prig,  yon  said  you  had  never  been  asked 
before ;  here,  take  that,''  and  the  disappointed  phfloli^r  threw  the 
pewter  pint  at  Rowland's  early  head,  and,  though  it  slightly  graxed  one 
of  his  shining  ringlets,  it  did  the  seat  of  his  learning,  and  other  general 
functions,  not  the  slightest  injuiy. 

But  for  aU  this,  and  for  aU  lus  having  added  three  shillings  and  a  half 
to  the  other  he  had  in  his  pocket,  Rowland  waxed  furious — made  a 
spring  over  the  table,  and  a  savage  blow  at  the  other^s  peepers ;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  their  owner  used  them  for  another  purpose,  save  the 
one  that  Rowland  intended  to  devote  them  to— to  be  bunged-up,  and 
that  was  to  see  with.  This  he  did,  and  perceived  the  projectile  at  a 
distance,  so  was  resolved  to  meet  it  half-way,  which  is  caUed  by  the  fancy, 
stopping ;  and,  this  audacious  gentleman  not  only  stopped  the  fierce 
fist  of  Rowland,  but  countered  vnth  the  arm  he  did  not  use  in  stopping, 
and  made  the  orthognphist  fiiirly  spin  round.  At  this,  Rowland  stepped 
back,  threw  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  went  it  again,  and,  in  despite  of 
aU  the  caution  of  his  assailant,  broke  his  guard ;  and,  after  a  desperate 
scuffle,  though  we  must  admit,  it  was  through  the  accident  of  the  landlord 
putting  his  boot  between  those  of  Rowland's  opponent,  threw  him. 

This  was  received  with  immense  applause ;  Rowland  jumped  off  his 
man,  and  prepared  again. 

"  Hold;"  said  Mr.  Swilling,  addressing  the  gentleman  that  was  thrown, 

"  you  b y  cur ;  here  keep  back  young-un — quite  enough ;  and  so  you 

are  going  to  fight  for  the  championship  of  the  Dght  weights^  and  would 

practise  on  a  lad  half-a-stone  lighter  nor  yourseff.    Ton  are  a  b d 

nice  fellow  to  want  to  make  a  match  for  five  hundred ;  you  are,  aint 
you  7  a  very  good  temper ;  you'll  drop  it,  or  I'U  expose  you ;  couldn't 
take  him  in,  you  ignorant  hilliterit  brute ;  and  so  you  would  flatten  my 
pewter  upon  a  stnmger's  head,  and,  damn  me,  one  as  could  take  it  out 
on  you  in  a  couple  of  years ;  you  take  care,  old  feUow,  or  you'll  have  a 
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nice  chance  of  gettin'  up  your  figfatin*  money.— Recollect,  no  one  will 
back  a  cur,  or  one  as  loses  his  temper — ^mind  what  I  tell  you !" 
'*0h,  shameful/'  said  another. 

*'  I  never  seed  a  quiet  un  yet,  but  had  the  right  sort  of  pluck  in  him ; 
but,  I  think,  my  good  fellow,  had  you  known  you  was  going  to  have  a 
fling  with  the  chap  that  beat  the  Chcford  Pet-Cmckin,  you'd  not  a  tried. 
Look,  there  is  his  faithful  representation ;  don't  you  see  he  has  no  bridge 
to  his  nose,  only  one  as  is  supported  with  grizzle  ? — ^ha,  ha,  ha/'  This 
was  addressed  to  our  hero  by  the  landlord,  pointing  to  i^e  portrait  of 
his  opponent.  And  then  they  all  laughed  at  the  good-tempered  way  in 
which  the  last  speaker  had  given  a  turn  to  the  hostile  feelings  that 
seemed  to  have  animated  the  bosoms  of  the  two  bloody-nosed  gentlemen. 
*<  I  would  have  struck  him,  or  a  man  of  thrice  eitner  his  reputation 
or  weight.  T  never  shall  give  way  to  the  attack  of  any  ruffian ;  and,  but 
that  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  not  only  a  ruffian,  but,  from  what  I  now 
hear,  a  vulgar,  contemptible,  brute — I  would  have  passed  him  through  an 
ordeal,  in  which  his  knowledge,  of  what  the  scampish  call  *  self  defence,' 
would  have  availed  him  but  little ;  as  it  is,  if  he  does  not  immediately 
ask  my  pardon,  I  will  scalp  him  with  his  own  half-crown." 
This  produced  a  general  roar  of  laughter. 

"  Laugh  away,  gentlemen ;  but  here  I  stand :  now,"  said  Rowland, 
preparing  the  half  crown,  as  we  do,  or,  perhaps,  used  to  do,  when  we 
have  got  a  nice  suitable  stone,  near  a  nice  pool,  with  which  to  make 
ducks  and  their  masculine  companions. 

"  Here,  stav,  my  pluckt-un,"  called  out  the  landlord,  gently  staying  the 
duck  and  dra&e  hand  of  Rowland.  "  Now,  Mr.  Plural  Dick,  what's  it 
to  be?  a  apology,  or  a  defeated  red  Indin — a  awkward  thing  to  be 
skelpt — ^what  is  it  ?"  once  more,  asked  the  landlord,  with  a  wink  to  the 
surly  Plural  Dick. 

**  Well,  if  he  can  prove  he's  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  plant,  I  don't 
mind  makin'  a  abject  apology — but  I  rather  think  that  ere  youth  could 
tell  what  dictionary  aint  got  ^  statemenf  in ;  could  may  be  spell  '  unpa- 
ralleled,' or  *  scroyle,'  or  '  a  cobbler's  pony  eat  plum  puddmg  out  of  a 
barber's  basin  in  a  bow  window,'  tell  *  three-thirds  of  fourpence ;'—  it's 
my  opinion  he  can  do  all  that^  and  if  he  can,  it's  impossible  he  can  be  a 
gentleman." 

''  Well,  su*,  and  if  I  could  do  all  this  ?"  demanded  the  youth  with  the 
horizontal  half-crown,  ''what  then? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I 
could." 

"  Oh,  then,  my  dear  lad,  I'll  shake  thee  by  the  hand !" 
"Why,  sir?" 

"  Because,  in  that  case,  you  are  either  a  prig  or  a  pugilist,  which  latter 
profession  I  am  o^  and  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  former ;  and  since  you 
are  a  downy,  wide-awake  cove,  here's  my  duster." 

"  Pah,"  Maculated  the  other,  putting  his  half-crown  into  his  pocket, 
"  I  have  had  satisfaction  enough,  or  else,  mind  you,  had  vou  shewn  the 
slightest  education  or  breeding,  I  would  have  compelled  a  humble 
apology  for  your  brutal  attack  ;  or,  mark  me,  so  soon  as  my  friend  had 
returned,  I  would  have  blown  out  your  brains  I" 

*•  Oh,  well,  come,  come,"  cried  another  of  the  company,  "  Plural," 
and  the  gentleman  nodded  his  head  advisingly. 
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"Well,  well,  have  I  not  said  if  he's  one  of  us,  I'll  shake  him  hy  the 
hand,  and  pull  with  him  fix>m  this  minute ;  if  he's  a  joung  man  of 
edication,  then  it  becomes  a  dooty,  and  one,  I  trusts,  I  shall  ever  foster, 
for  me  to  ax  pardon  for  the  insult  as  I,  in  a  moment  of  hexitement,  guv 
^o  that  gentleman,  and  particlar  as  it's  afore  dinner,  and  none  of  the 
usual  incentives  to  cause  ungentlemanly  conduct— why,  I'm  the  more 
sorry,  and  I  axes  pardon  in  a  feelin'  correspondin'  to  those  sentiments." 
"  Bravo,  bravo,  well  done.  Plural ! — come,  youn8;-un,  you  cannot 
refuse  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayin'  that  was  about  the  most  hand- 
somest apology  that  I  ever  heerd  made,  even  from  a  gentleman  ta  a 
blackguard,  let  alone — we'll  suppose,  visa  verser — and  I  think  I  ort  to 
know  what  is  the  extreme  point  in  those  things." 

'*  Rather,"  said  an  admirer,  and  slightly  hanger  on,  on  the  landlord's 
customers. 

*'  I  should  suppose  so,"  chimed  in  another,  who  was  waiting  to  sell  a 
box  of  cigars — "  if  Mr.  Swilling  doesn't  know  I — why,  I  seed  him  walk 
arm  and  arm  with  Lord  George !" 

"Lord  George  ?"  dipped  in  another,  Swilling's  cyder  merchant — "ay, 
en  Lord  William  Bedtick — and  I  may  say — " 

"  You  may  say,"  interrupted  the  now — very — grand  Mr.  Swilling — 
"  yes,  you  may  say  I  have  walked  on  Wolverhampton  grand-stand — that 
is  in  the  betting-room— arm  and  arm,  for  two  and  twenty  minutes,  with 
J.  GuUy  himsel' !— Lord  George,  eh?" 
"Indeed!" 
"  Nay !" 

"  Well  done.  Swill ;  you  little  thought  of  that,  did  he  ?  when  he 
fought  the  Fibbing  Slasher  ?" 

"Ay,  there,"  said  the  whole  company,  clapping  their  hands  at  seeing 
Rowland  and  the  Plural  shake  theirs—"  that's  what  it  should  be ;  you 
will  be  better  friends  than  ever.  There  is  no  doubt  you  are  a  well,  un- 
commonly edicated  young  man ;  the  Plural  did  wrong,  but  certainly  the 
apology  was  almost  affectin',  and  I'm  glad  to  see  that  you  foi^ved  him 
like  a  true  British  haspirant  to  distinction  and  a  cultivation  of  the 
acquaintance  of  the  pubHc  men  of  the  day.  Gentlemen,  the  stranger's 
good  health,  with  musical  honors." 

All  this  was  done  in  such  glowing  style,  and  Rowland's  sweet  temper 
getting  a  little  the  better  of  his  sour  one,  that  he  returned  thanks,  with 
the  three  and  sixpence  he  had  won,  to  the  erudite  Plural ;  saying  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  pocket  the  money,  which  had  unfortunately  caused 
the  respectable  company  present  so  much  unpleasantness ;  so  concluded 
by  expressing  a  desire  that  the  amount  might  be  expended  for  the  grati- 
fication of  all  present. 

This  was  at  once  met  in  the  spirit  intended;  one  of  the  guests 
proposed  an  addition  of  sixpence  a-piece  all  round — the  Plural  excepted, 
as  he  had  been  mfortunate,  and  the  entire  amount  was  to  defray  the 
expense  of  a  flowing  bowl  of  Swilling' s  pecuHarly-brewed  punch. 

This  put  the  Plural  himself  into  a  good  temper,  who  would  insist  of 
expressing  a  further  regret,  and  a  hope  that  the  whole  proceedings  of 
that  momin'  would  cause  them,  to  the  end  of  time,  to  be  Uttle  else  than 
sworn  brothers,  and  intermarryings  of  sisters. 
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Thus  things  were  carried  on  gloriously  for  some  time,  Rowland's  spirits 
gaining,  or  fast  approaching,  the  exhilarative  point.  Then  were  songs « 
and  some  attempts  at  catches,  and  a  variety  of  other  very  ingenious 
sources  of  amusement,  brought  into  play. 

At  last,  Rowland  getting  a  little  into  the  spirit  of  the  proceedings,  and 
bethinking  himself  of  an  illustration  of  gravitation,  though  very  trite,  he 
thought  it  might  be  new  to  the  learned  body  around  him.  The  experi- 
ment will  be  at  once  seen  through  by  the  scientific  reader,  but  it  seems 
it  was  not  by  either  Mr.  Swilling  or  any  of  his  merry  customers. 

**  Come,"  said  Rowland,  "  since  these  sort  of  things  appear  to  be  the 
order,  I  will  show  you  something.  Now,  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Swilling  thinks 
himself  a  much  stronger  man  than  I,  and  perhaps  he  is ;  but  I  will 
engage  to  carry  the  heaviest  man  in  the  room — you.  Sir,  if  you  hke ! — 
and  pull  Mr.  SwiUing,  or  any  one  present,  from  one  end  of  this  place  to 
the  other." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha r* 

"  Well,  a  crown  bowl  of  punch  on  it,  that  is,  if  the  landlord  will  trust 
until  my  friend  returns,  should  I  lose." 

A  nod  was  passed  round  by  Mr.  Swilling,  as  much  as  to  say,  "you'll 
all  share ?"  A  counter  nod  said,  "  undoubtedly ;"  and  the  bet  was  taken. 
Rowland  got  the  stoutest  gentleman  in  the  bar  on  his  back,  got  hold  of 
Mr.  Swilling' s  hand,  asked  him  if  he  were  ready,  and,  upon  a  friendly 
assurance  from  that  gentleman  that  he  was  perfectly  so,  Rowland  said, 
"then  stick  to,"  and  soon,  though  after  a  somewhat  turbulent  voyage, 
easily  and  fairly  landed  him  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  whence  they 
had  embarked. 

"By  George  I"  Said  they,  as  they  all  let  out  their  breath  and 
admiration  of  this  astonishing  feat.  "  Oh,  oh !"  And  then  those  who 
were  smoking,  pulled  away,  and  those  who  were  not,  slightly  sipped  at 
their  cooling  punch,  and,  perhaps  a  little  more  visibly,  gave  each  other 
a  wink  of  perfect  humiliation. 

Mr.  Swilhng  ordered  the  last  bowl  in,  though  he  went  out  himself, 
and  in  doing  so,  just  nodded  for  Rowland  to  follow  him.  Rowland  did 
as  he  was  desired,  and  soon  found  himself  in  a  tete-a-tete  with  the  worthy 
ex-pugilist,  in  the  inner  bar,  who,  after  a  very  steady  and  lengthy  look 
at  the  truly  astonishing  young  man,  began  in  this  way.  "  Well,  now,  my 
young  feller,  I  thought  I  would  take  you  in  privit',  before  I  put,  in  mv 
hopinion,  a  question  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  use  to  you,  whatever  it 
may  be  to  me,  and  which  is  in  the  words — though,  as  I  say,  I  would  not 
let  him  do  it  publicly — of  the  Plural :  are  you  a  prig  or  a  gentleman  ?" 

"Ha,  ha;  why  I  believe,  good  Mr.  Swilling,  I  am  about  equally 
remote  from  either,  that  is,  as  I  knowyow  would  put  gentleman — meaning 
a  man  of  fortune,  and,  perhaps,  title." 

"  Ah,  well,  that's  very  ingenious  and  open,  candid ;  but,  for  all  that 
ere,  you  know  there  is  somethin'  perticlar,  mysterious ;  because,  I  quite 
agree  with  the  Plural,  that  nothin'  but  a  plant  could  a  spelt  the  words  as 
you  did ;  nay,  you  may  look  I  I  have  made  some  hundreds  out  of  those 
fetches  of  the  Plural's,  and  perticlar  from  young  bloods  from  the  Colleges 
during  recess,  when  they  are  coming  to  see  Liverpool— that  is  ostenta- 
tiously to  their  friends,  but  more  perticlar  me,  to  take  lessons  in  that 
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ere  hart  which  you,  in  yoar  address  to  the  Floral,  took  such  care  to 
deride  and  under  vaU j ;  but,  no  matter,  I  say  they  cannot  do  it ;  then, 
if  you  are  a  gentleman,  why  should  you  ?  and,  again,  if  you  are— oh,  if 
you  pulls  your  face  a  thatuns,  I'll  not  name  it :  well,  hut  say  a  plant ;  if 
you  are  one,  I  say,  why  he  ashamed  to  own  it  to  lads  of  Hoe  fimcy. 
Beside,  young  man,  that  cold  hand  of  ham,  and  the  rest  of  the  repast, 
has  created  intense  exhitement  through  the  whole  of  this  estahliahment. 
You  know  it  aint  my  place  to  be  too  inquisitiye ;  but  your  last  feat  baa 
put  the  staggers  on  me !  beside,  you  are  a  hinterestin'  youth,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  see  you  lagged,  that's  the  truth,  or  eyen  seyen-yeared." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha — well,  now  you  seem  more  puzzled,  you  say,  about  miue 
and  my  friend's  luncl^  than  at,  what  you  are,  at  the  enormous  extent  of 
my  lewming?" 

"  Why,  that  is  the  truth  of  it.  I  should  like  to  know  what  was  the 
meanin'  of  that  caper?" 

"  Well,  we  thought  that  we  had  a  right  to  eat  and  drink  what  we  liked 
in  a  public  tayem,  so  that  we  paid  for  that  which  we  had,  and  did  what 
we  supposed  was  the  business  of  the  landlord  to  do,  interfere  with  no 
one." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  that  was  it,  was  it  ?  (I  must  set  the  women  to  work ; 
astonishing  young  feller  this.)  Well,  be  it  all  as  it  may,  I  suppose  you 
will  have  no  objection,  as  your  friend  has  not  returned,  to  take  pot  luck 
with  us  ?  and  as  you're  a  stranger  in  town,  I'll  either  take  you  through 
it,  after  dinner,  in  my  trap,  or  my  wife's  daughter,  who  has  just  finished 
her  heddication ;  had  her  at  one,  a  first-rate  boardin'  school,  seven  years* 
She'll  show  you  through  the  town ;  one  of  the  finest,  I  say  the  very 
finest  girls  in  this  division  of  the  county.  If  you  should  prefer  the 
latter  as  a  guide  to  the  trap,  you  must  polish  up  those  togs  a  bit — oh, 
mind,  I  don't  mean  to  say  they  are  not  good  enough,  but  they  want  a 
good  deal  of  dustin'  and  brushin' ;  yer  boots  you  had  better  slip  'em  off 
now,  and  I'll  soon  get  'em  made  into  reflectors  for  you ;  indeed,  as  aU 
the  ladies  in  my  establishment  are  unkommon  perticlar  at  dinner,  you 
bed  better  come  this  way,  and  Jack  will  make  youfittin'  to  take  the  arm 
of  Miss  Swillin'  hersel' ;  (the  women  will  be  them  for  the  job)  now  walk 
this  way,  will  you  ?  (I  shall  not  repose  to-night,  unless  I  know  how  he 
pulled  me  across  of  that  ere  room)  this  way," 
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Bowland  was  miehtily  curious  to  know  what  sort  of  company  would 
assemble,  as  also  what  sort  of  dinner  would  be  the  gift  of  Mr.  SwiUing; 
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guess  that  young  gentleman's  surprise,  when  he  found  the  former  to 
consist  of  five  extremely  well-dressed  ladies :  indeed,  their  attire  could 
not  be  made  of  much  better  materials — as  well  as  Mr.  Swilling  himself 
and  two  others.  The  dinner  consisted  of  three  courses^  and  was  exqui- 
site in  all  respects,  both  as  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  dishes,  as 
well  as  the  evident  skill  with  which  all  had  been  prepared.  Then  the 
wines  were  choice,  in  mat  varietr  and  prime  condition. 

Rowland  had  been  honored  with  the  arm,  from  tiie  drawing-room — 
which  was  used  as  a  singing  one  at  nights — to  the  dining-room,  of  the 
fair  step-daughter  of  the  host,  and  who  honored  him  with  usmg  his 
name— Miss^  Swilling.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  grandeur  of  her 
garments,  unless  it  was  the  splendor  and  size  of  her  jewellery,  or  perhaps 
Uie  brilliancy  of  her  conversation.  Grace  was  said,  and  all  were  seated, 
when  the  return  of  Mr.  Rowland's  friend  was  announced.  The  announce- 
ment was  enough  to  cause  an  immediate  invitation  to  dinner,  and  a 
pressing  one  too. 

^  Joseph  greatly  stared  when  he  was  ushered  into  the  room,  and  saw 
his  metamorphosed  friend  Rowland  sitting  in  such  great  style,  eWance, 
and  surrounded  by  beauty  in  such  profrision.  Stare  he  did,  for  Joseph 
was  bent  upon  a  bit  more  romance,  and  had  brought  with  him  half-a- 
pound  of  pig's  cheek,  with  two  rolls  of  bread,  and  one  of  small  notes, 
which  he  had  borrowed  of  the  elder  Styrrup's  broker.  Now  this  was  the 
plan :  the  notes  he  only  intended  Rowland  to  see  the  ends  of— then 
order  in  some  mustard  and  vinegar  to  their  brawn,  another  pint  of  ale, 
and  the  waiter,  if  she  would  be  so  obliging,  to  pawn  his  watch  to  pay  for 
the  whole.  Tliis,  he  thought,  would  cheer  Rowland's  spirits,  and  look 
like  distress  and  adventure. 

And  as  he  knew  Rowland  was  one  of  those  enthusiasts  who  will, 
whatever  may  be  their  prospects,  work  their  own  way — "just,"  as  Mr. 
Styrrup  often  said,  "as  if  they  expected  all  their  actions  would  meet 
with  a  record  in  some  very  fashionable  novel."  Joseph,  though 
astonished  on  the  whole,  was  disappointed. 

He  damned  the  pig-cheek,  for  there  could  be  no  fair  pretext  of  poverty, 
since  such  a  dinner  as  the  one  he  was  looking  at  was  spread  before  him ; 
so  he  thought  he  would  sulk.  Sulk  he  would  have  done — ^but  the 
thought  struck  him,  that  if,  just  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  a  posse  of 
officers  were  to  rush  into  the  banquet-room,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ladies  and  their  screams,  arrest  Rowland  and  himself  upon  a  charge  of 
high-treason,  it  would  compensate  for  all.  Still  he  would  rather  have 
been  taken  from  the  utmost  bough  of  an  oak  tree,  with  the  last  mouthful 
of  the  cheek  in  his,  and  the  feeble  grasp  of  his  sunken  though  unaltered 
friend  beside  him. 

These  were  the  speculations  of  Mr.  Styrrup. 

These,  of  Mr.  Swilling — that  he  had  two  truant,  and  somewhat 
eccentric,  young  noblemen  at  his  table. 

These  were  the  ruminations  of  the  splendid  and  in-every-way  capacious 
step-daughter  of  Mr.  Swilling — that  she  should  like  Rowland  for  a  beau, 
and  both  he  and  his  friend  to  dress  themselves  after  dinner,  in  the  same 
way  that  they  did  when  at  court,  and  one  to  take  one  of  her  arms,  the 
other  to  foster  the  other,  then  lounge  up  the  principal  streets ;  talk 
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ere  hart  which  you,  in  your  address  to  the  Floral,  took  such  care  ta 
deride  and  under  vally ;  hut^  no  matter,  I  say  they  cannot  do  it ;  then, 
if  you  are  a  gentleman,  why  should  you  ?  and,  again,  if  you  are — oh,  if 
you  pulls  your  face  a  thatuns,  I'll  not  name  it :  well,  hut  say  a  plant ;  if 
you  are  one,  I  say,  why  he  ashamed  to  own  it  to  lads  of  the  fancy, 
beside,  young  man,  that  cold  hand  of  ham,  and  the  rest  of  the  repast, 
has  created  intense  exhitement  through  the  whole  of  this  estahlishment. 
You  know  it  aint  my  place  to  be  too  inquisitiye ;  but  your  last  feat  has 
put  the  staggers  on  me !  beside,  you  are  a  hinterestin'  youth,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  see  yon  lagged,  that's  the  truth,  or  even  seren-yeared." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha — well,  now  you  seem  more  puzzled,  you  say,  about  mine 
and  my  friend's  lunch,  than  at,  what  you  are,  at  the  enormous  extent  of 
my  leaning?" 

"  Why,  that  is  the  truth  of  it.  I  should  like  to  know  what  was  the 
meanin'  of  that  caper?" 

"  Well,  we  thought  that  we  had  a  right  to  eat  and  drink  what  we  liked 
in  a  pubhc  tavern,  so  that  we  paid  for  that  which  we  had,  and  did  what 
we  supposed  was  the  business  of  the  landlord  to  do,  interfere  with  no 
one." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  that  was  it,  was  it  ?  (I  must  set  the  women  to  work ; 
astonishing  young  feller  this.)  Well,  be  it  all  as  it  may,  I  suppose  you 
will  have  no  objection,  as  your  friend  has  not  returned,  to  take  pot  luck 
with  us  ?  and  as  you're  a  stranger  in  town,  I'll  either  take  you  through 
it,  ailer  dinner,  in  my  trap,  or  my  wife's  daughter,  who  has  just  finished 
her  heddication ;  had  her  at  one,  a  first-rate  boardin'  school,  seven  years. 
She'll  show  you  through  the  town ;  one  of  the  finest,  I  say  the  very 
finest  girls  in  this  division  of  the  county.  If  you  should  prefer  the 
latter  as  a  guide  to  the  trap,  you  must  polish  up  those  togs  a  hit— oh, 
mind,  I  don't  mean  to  say  they  are  not  good  enough,  but  they  want  a 
good  deal  of  dustin'  and  brushin' ;  yer  boots  you  had  better  slip  'em  off 
now,  and  I'll  soon  get  ^em  made  into  reflectors  for  you ;  indeed,  as  all 
the  ladies  in  my  establishment  are  unkommon  perticlar  at  dinner,  you 
hed  better  come  this  way,  and  Jack  will  make  you  fittin'  to  take  the  arm 
of  Miss  Swillin'  hersel' ;  (the  women  will  be  them  for  the  job)  now  walk 
this  way,  will  you  ?  (I  shall  not  repose  to-night,  unless  I  know  how  he 
pulled  me  across  of  that  ere  room)  this  way." 
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guess  that  young  gentleman's  surprise,  when  he  found  the  fonner  to 
consist  of  five  extreme! j  well-dressed  ladies :  indeed,  their  attire  could 
not  be  made  of  much  better  materials — as  well  as  Mr.  Swilling  himself 
and  two  others.  The  dinner  consisted  of  three  courses^  and  was  exqui- 
site in  all  respects,  both  as  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  dishes,  as 
well  as  the  evident  skill  with  whidi  all  had  been  prepared.  Then  the 
wines  were  choice,  in  great  variety  and  prime  condition. 

Rowland  had  been  honored  with  the  arm,  from  the  drawing-room — 
which  was  used  as  a  singing  one  at  nights — to  the  dining-room,  of  the 
fair  step-daughter  of  the  host,  and  who  honored  him  with  using  his 
name— Miss^  Swilling.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  grandeur  of  her 
garments,  unless  it  was  the  splendor  and  size  of  her  jewellery,  or  perhaps 
the  brilliancy  of  her  conversation.  Grace  was  said,  and  all  were  seated, 
when  the  return  of  Mr.  Rowbmd's  friend  was  announced.  The  announce- 
ment was  enough  to  cause  an  immediate  invitation  to  dinner,  and  a 
pressing  one  too. 

Joseph  greatly  stared  when  he  was  ushered  into  the  room,  and  saw 
his  metamorphosed  friend  Rowland  sitting  in  such  great  style,  el^ance, 
and  surrounaed  by  beauty  in  sudi  profusion.  Stare  he  did,  for  Joseph 
was  bent  upon  a  bit  more  romance,  and  had  brought  with  him  half-a- 
pound  of  pig's  cheek,  with  two  rolls  of  bread,  and  one  of  small  notes, 
which  he  had  borrowed  of  the  elder  Styrrup's  broker.  Now  this  was  the 
plan :  the  notes  he  only  intended  Rowland  to  see  the  ends  of— then 
order  in  some  mustard  and  vinegar  to  their  brawn,  another  pint  of  ale, 
and  the  waiter,  if  she  would  be  so  obliging,  to  pawn  his  watch  to  pay  for 
the  whole.  Tliis,  he  thought,  woi:dd  cheer  Rowland's  spirits,  and  look 
like  distress  and  adventure. 

And  as  he  knew  Rowland  was  one  of  those  enthusiasts  who  will, 
whatever  may  be  their  prospects,  work  their  own  way — "just,"  as  Mr. 
Styrrup  oflen  said,  "as  if  they  expected  all  their  actions  would  meet 
with  a  record  in  some  very  fashionable  novel."  Joseph,  though 
astonished  on  the  whole,  was  disappointed. 

He  damned  the  pig-cheek,  for  there  could  be  no  fair  pretext  of  poverty, 
since  such  a  dinner  as  the  one  he  was  looking  at  was  spread  before  him ; 
so  he  thought  he  would  sulk.  Sulk  he  would  have  done — ^but  the 
thought  struck  him,  that  if,  just  in  the  midst  of  the  feasts  a  posse  of 
officers  were  to  rush  into  the  banquet-room,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ladies  and  their  screams,  arrest  Rowland  and  himself  upon  a  charge  of 
high-treason,  it  would  compensate  for  all.  Still  he  would  rather  have 
been  taken  from  the  utmost  bough  of  an  oak  tree,  with  the  last  mouthful 
of  the  cheek  in  his,  and  the  feeble  grasp  of  his  sunken  though  unaltered 
friend  beside  him. 

These  were  the  speculations  of  Mr.  Styrrup. 

These,  of  Mr.  Swilling — that  he  had  two  truant,  and  somewhat 
eccentric,  youuff  noblemen  at  his  table. 

These  were  the  ruminations  of  the  splendid  and  in-every-way  capacious 
step-daughter  of  Mr.  Swilling— that  she  should  like  Rowland  for  a  beau, 
ana  both  he  and  his  friend  to  dress  themselves  after  dinner,  in  the  same 
way  that  they  did  when  at  court,  and  one  to  take  one  of  her  arms,  the 
other  to  foster  the  other,  then  lounge  up  the  principal  streets ;  talk 
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load,  and  look  loving  by  turns  at  her,  and  sancy  at  aU  other  ladies ;  and 
not  look  at  all  at  any  other  gentlemen.  And,  then,  whieh  was  the 
greatest  lord,  or  which  wonld  be ;  and,  then,  nay  whether  or  not,  how 
she  would  like  to  be  eloped  with  I  either  would  do — but,  in  particular^ 
the  younger — he  that  went  under  the  assumed  name — sure  to  be  assumed, 
of  coarse,  of  Mr.  Rowland  Herpoint ;  he,  certainly,  was  the  handsomest 
youth  she  had  ever,  erer,  ever  seen.  So  soon  as  the  cloth  was  remoYcd, 
the  ladies  retired  ;  Miss  Swilling  to  re-dress  for  her  guideship,  and  even 
Mr.  Swilling  excused  himself,  after  a  few  slices  of  pine  appk  and  a  hot 
glass  of  brandy  and  water,  in  preference  to  wine.  The  other  gentlemen 
also,  had  duties  of  importance,  ere  the  hour  of  their  respective  tasks. 
The  first  being  the  greatest  summerset  thrower  in  the  wotUI,  the  other 
being  the  principal  tragedian  at  the  Royal  Circus ;  beii^,  as  Mr.  Swilling 
said,'the  best  Timour  that  ever  appeared  upon  castle  walls — Napoleon 
that  ever  strode  a  horse — or  Mazeppa,  that  ever  was  tied  across  one. 
The  last  gentleman  would  persist  in  presenting  orders  to  the  two  strangers 
for  that  night's  performance  at  the  Royal  Circus  ;  whilst  the  strangers, 
at  least,  the  elder  one,  would  compel  three  of  the  young  ladies  to  accept 
of  an  invitation  to  accompany  them,  which  they  did  after  a  great  deal  of 
the  usual  denials  on  such  momentous  occasions. 

Mr.  Styrrup  and  Rowland  were  then  left  by  themselves,  Mr.  Styrrup 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  Rowland  eating  an  American  apple,  that  is  suh- 
stantially,  and  desultoriating  on  now  a  red  apple,  then  a  white  one,  a  nut, 
and  an  eighth  of  an  orange ;  and,  then,  apple  again. 

"Damn  this  sort  of  thing — I  wonder,  Rowland,  you  would  have 
accepted  such  a  feed  as  this,  when  I  had  prepared  such  a  romantic  repast 
as  that,"  said  Mr.  Styrrup,  slapping  the  sliced  brawn  upon  the  polished 
dining  table.  ''  See  what  a  blinker  that  would  have  been,  as  well  as 
having  another  pint  of  ale  to  it  ?  and,  then,  an  additional  gill — and  then 
have  got  the  girl  to  pawn  the  watch.  Stay !  I'll  tell  you  what  we  could 
do— we  could  go  and  dine  somewhere  else  upon  the  cheek — ^that  would 
be  grand — get  a  halfpenny  worth  of  pickled  red-cabbage,  beg  a  bit  of 
mustard,  and  stir  it  up  with  the  vinegar,  and  smack  our  lips  as  though 
wc  had  never  tasted  food  for  a  month  ;  but  the  curse  of  it  is,  I  don't 
think  we  could  do  it  naturally,  after  such  a  feed  as  this.  Poh !  I  fear 
we  shall  have  to  wait  until  to-morrow,"  concluded  Mr.  Styrrup,  with  a 
cabalistic  moan. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha."  And  then  Rowland  laughed  at  the  solemn  face  of  Mr. 
St3rrrup,  until  he  coughed,  and  coughed  till  he  got  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
even  then  until  he  had  gargled  his  throat  with  it.  "Why,  my  dear  Sir 
Joseph,  how  could  we  have  faced  the  ladies ;  or,  indeed,  have  expected 
such  an  honor  as  that  they  are  about  to  confer  upon  us  ?" 

"  Damn  the  honor  I" 

" Then  the  treat  to  the  theatre?" 

"  Ha — then  look  here,  that's  pretty  tidy,"  said  Mr.  Styrrup,  showing 
Rowland  the  notes ;  "  and  when  they  are  done,  Old  Brouds  said  1  must 
come  again ;  besides,  I  don't  know,  he's  most  anxious  to  see  you :  he 
recollected  your  name  the  moment  I  mentioned  you,  and  in  consequence 
of  what  Bob  has  often  said  about  you — has  ordered  his  carriage  to  be  in 
readiness  at  five,  to  take  us  to  his  house,  six  miles  off,  and  then  to  dine 
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again  ;  so  I  suppose  we  shall  not  be  in  pig-cheek  humor  I  don't  know 
when.  I'll  tell  you  how  we  will  do  it :  I'll  write  a  note,  and  say  that 
we  have  heard  a  something,  which  induces  us  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  go  thither,  eh  ?  That  will  be  the  thing — ^besides  it  would 
be  so  mawkish  sitting  with  him,  and  what  he  calls  his  splendid  daughters 
and  amiable  wife  ;  piano,  Joe's  flute,  his  solo,  perhaps  whist,  or  perhaps 
a  friendly  twist  to  flute  and  piano  quadrilles ;  by  gad,  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Rowland,"  proceeded  Mr.  Stymip,  with  real  horror ;  "  we  should  per- 
haps have  to  parade  his  daughters,  go  to  the  theatre  with  them,  instead 
of  the  daughters  and  other  ladies  of  Mr.  Swilling ;  once  pinned,  we 
are  nailed !  damn  the  pig's  cheek,"  concluded  Mr.  Styrrup,  once  more 
slapping  it,  this  time,  without  the  piece  of  cap  paper  that  covered  it,  on 
the  table. 

"Oh,  we  certainly  must  keep  our  promise  here,  because  of  their 
civility,  and  their  revenge,  should  we  not  meet  it,  or  reward  it  with 
indifference :  but  have  you  sent  home  ?"  asked  Rowland,  with  a  heavy 
sigh. 

^*  Sent  home — poh !  I  have  written  four  letters  from  Dover,  put  'em 
into  the  post-office  with  one  hand,  just  as  I  was  putting  the  other  on  the 
bulwark  of  the  steamer,  which  was  to  carry  me  to  my  banishment  I" 

"  With  the  Liverpool  post  marks  on?" 

"  No,  my  lord,  no ;  Old  Broud  has  sent  them  by  post  to-night,  to  his 
agent  in  Dover,  and  he  will  post  'em  for  daddy  in  the  morning,  or  some 
time  to-morrow ;  then  sent  his  son  Jack,  to  the  same  worthy  man,  to  say 
I  am  safe  at  his  house.  Father  dares  not  to  come  over,  for  fear  of  causing 
suspicion!  so  heigho  for  liberty,  until  they  catch  me,  and  a  spree! 
Of  course,  the  letters  will  be  opened  at  our  respectable  post — can  be  no 
doubt — its  being  my  hand-writing,  and  they  are  done." 

"  I  must  find  some  employment  I" 

*^  Not  so  long  as  these  last,"  said  Mr,  Styrrup,  feeling  at  the  notes  in 
his  pocket. 

"  Pardon  me,  there  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is  making  your  own 
resources,  and  them  depend  upon,  but  no  other ;  because  to  obtain  them 
is  to  get  practice,  experience,  and  that  position  which  both  give,  but 
which  you  both  lose,  as  well  as  your  honor,  when  you  depend,  nay, 
avail  yourself  of  the  resources  of  another.  If  I  become  great,  through 
the  means  of  the  first — well,  but  I  never  can  become  so  through  the 
assistance  of  the  other ;  and  even  wealth  I  should  despise,  if  not  the 
result,  instead  of  the  means  of  eminence." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  why,  damn  it,  it  is  only  for  a  time  ;  you  have  not  half- 
a-crown  in  your  pocket — your  wardrobe  on  your  back;  and  now, 
Rowland,  mark — don't  be  a  puppy  or  a  jackdaw  I  nay,  I  should  be 
unworthy  of  Bob's  acquaintance,  and  the  secrets  you  have  reposed  in 
me,  if  I  did  not  insist,  that  you  availed  yourself  of  my  purse  at  least, 
until  you  get  what  clothes  you  want,  and  employment  to  your  liking. 
Now  don't  speak — you  will  make  me  truly  unhappy  if  you  are  not  my 
guest,  if  you  like  it  so — so  long  as  we  sojourn  here,  or  until  you  are 
settled,  as  I  have  said." 

''W-ell." 

*'  Not  another  word,"  said  Styrrup,  extending  his  hand  kindly. 
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''IwiUpi^itbackthenr 

'*  Naj«  BowUmd^  that  is  nokiiid — I  am  no  housekeeper,  eaimot  pkj 
the  host  at  home ;  bat  I  thought  the  laws  of  hospitahty  permitted  a  man 
to  entertain  a  frimd  at  an  hotel,  or,  if  he  like  it,  half-a-dozen ;  take  him 
a  trip ;  and— now,  Rowland,  jon  are  smiling^  as  much  as  to  say  that  all 
I  am  saying  is  a  mass  of  sophistiy?  Yon  smile  again,  but  I  am 
resolved. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

FURTHER   DOINGS    AT    THE    FOX    AND    GLOVE. 

"  Hush !"  said  Mr.  Swilling,  to  his  elegant,  and,  we  may  say,  be- 
dizened  step-daughter,  **  hush  P'  Now,  mark,  Amelia  Cannt  SwilUng ; 
I  have  overheerd  quite  enough,  not  so  much  as  I  expected,  for  they, 
infortinidy,  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  :  but  I  heard  one  call  the 
other.  Sir  Joseph  I  and,  now  listen,  Amelia  Caunt  Swilling — ^but  I  see 
you  are — don't  you  think,  marm — although  you  treat,  what  you  are 
pleased  to  term  my  ortheopy,  isn't  it?  %ith  contempt — that  on  this 
occasion  I  have  shown*  rather,  some  fortitude  in  invitin'  um  to  dinner, 
and  giving  an  impressive  one,  when  they  did  sit  down,  eh  ?" 

"  Heaven,  and  all  its  goodness,  what  are  they  ?" 

•*  What  I  nay,  I  don't  pretend  to  say — nor,  indeed,  what  I  am  mysel — 
you  think  not ;  now  I  think  I  am,  rather  a  clever  feller." 

"  Well,  what  are  they  then?"  demanded  Miss  Swilling,  stamping  her 
foot. 

Now  the  ex-pugilist  was  going  to  squeeze  a  bit  more  in,  in  his  own 
favor,  but  the  stamp  of  Ameua  Caunt's  foot  brought  him  to  a  sense  of 
her  greatness,  and  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  own  want  of  her 
opportunities  in  early  life. 

"  What  are  they,  Amelia,  my  love  ?  either,  a  fortune  for  you — ^nail 
either,  and  he'll  do— -and  if  you  cannot  just  do  it  at  once,  pump  a  bit 
that  young-un— for  he,  or  I  am  mistaken,  is — " 

'*  Well,  what  is  he?"  and  then  Amelk  stamped  both  her  feet,  and 
jogged  both  her  elbows. 

**  A  rejector  of  the  loan  of  a  roll  of  notes,  and  the  other  called  him 
my  lardr 

'*  Humph,"  said  Miss  Swilling,  with  a  mortifying  indifference  that 
quite  chilled  her  father,  by  prescnption — ''and  you  think  him  one?" 

"Why  not?" 

*•  When  did  you  hear  of  a  young  lord  refusing  the  loan  of  notes,  for 
the  purpose  of  depending  upon  his  own  merits,  I  suppose  ?  and  his  friend 
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calling  him  a  lord  in  priyate ;  besides—*'  continued  she^  with  increased 
indifference  and  apparent  contempt  of  her  8tep>father*8  penetration—"  I 
thought  you  said  there  was  not  a  lord  in  the  kmgdom  could  soell  all  your 
fayonte  words ;  and,  in  short,  puzzle  you  all — as  }rou  all  say  ne  did  x" 

«*  Humph  1"  and  Mr.  Swillme  stroked  his  chin.  "  Well,  you  must 
find  it  out  then ;  I  eayes-dropped  as  you  desired  me,  and  now,  damn— 
oh,  I  had  forget  I  was  afort  a  hidy,  one  as  can  speak  French  too  —you 
are  turning  round, J  suppose?  find  it  out  yoursel',  that's  all;  but  I  know 
Fm  right.^' 

Now,  although,  the  younff  lady  was  so  cool,  and  the  middle-aoed  gentle- 
man so  hot,  her  heart  batted  her  stays  in  great  glee,  to  think  that  she 
was  about  to  languish  in  the  rays  created  by  the  most  delightful  eyes  she 
had  ever  seen;  and  those  eyes,  whatever  she  had  pretended 'to  the 
contrary,  belonging  to  a  lord ;  oh,  it  was  heavenly,  even  if  the  young 
nobleman  would  not  elope  with  her  at  the  end  of  the  Royal-Circus  per- 
fonnance ;  and  the  other  a  Sir  Joseph  I  well,  that  would  not  have  been 
so  much  amiss,  at  another  time ;  oh,  but  the  other's  eyes — shining  and 
gracefully  flowing  locks — such  a  brilliant  figure— such  a  magnificent 
instep  and  haughty  hp — such  a  thrilling  hand,  if  only  to  touch — how  in 
the  name  of  wonder  would  it  feel  on  your  uraist ;  not  but  if  he  wmMiCi 
elope  with  her,  perhaps  Sir  Joseph  would.  Besides,  it  was  quite  clear  he 
was  the  richest,  as  he  had  offered  the  notes.  But  what  are  riches — and 
here  Miss  Swilling  drew  up  her  nose,  her  breath,  her  stays,  and  lastly 
her  new  silk  stockmgs — to  do  with  love  7  Almighty  Omnipotent  love — a 
passion  which  the  Queen  was  not  ashamed  to  exhibit,  and  which  an 
unsentimental  heart  could  never  conceive,  or  one  of  less  beauty,  ardor, 
and  refinement  than  herself  inspire. 

"  Amelia,  your  mother  says,  that  before  you  dress,  you  must  help  me 
to  tilt  yon  three  barrels  of  sixpenny,  and  tap  two  more ;  the  pump  has 
quite  gone  out  of  order.  There  is  six  American  vesseb  come  in — your 
father  has  gone  out  vext  about  summit,  and  there  is  a  new  singer  coming 
to-night,  so  we  shall  be  9o  busy ;  your  mother  does  not  know  whether 
you  can  go  to  the  Me-atre  to-night,  as  Jane  cannot  come  to  wait — ^" 

"Vile  centipede,  take  thatl"  said  the  horrified  and  love-stricken 
Amelia,  throwing  her  Berlin  wool  slippers  at  the  rude  unsentimental 
messenger.  "1\)  have  the  most  heavenly  range  of  ideas,  that  ever 
entered  a  susceptible  bosom,  broken  down  by  tiltinff,  tapping;  out, 
monster  I  Now  all  this  comes  of  having  a  servant-girlfor  a  mother,  or 
through  my  being  a  lady,  or  a  mother  thinking  of  the  servile  means  of 
hfe ;  I,  of  nothing  but  its  extacies — true,  eternal,  unalterable  love,  which 
ever  I  may  fix  my  choice  upon." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Styrrup  and  Rowland  were  very  judiciously  pre- 
paring for  the  parading,  and  then  for  one  of  the  principal  boxes  in  the 
Royal-Circus.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Styrrup  went  ana  bought  each  a 
shurt-front,  and  a  pair  of  wristbands  a-piece.  After  which,  they  brushed 
and  scouered  down,  and  also  wrote  a  note  full  of  apologies  and  fears  to 
the  gentleman  who  had  invited  them  to  dinner,  and  lent  the  roll  of  notes. 

"Stay,"  said  Joseph  Styrrup,  when  he  had  properly  surveyed  Rowland; 
"  I  don*t  know  how  it  is,  you  don't  look  so  well  in  anything  as  a  rufile  ; 
and  as  we  shall  be  obliged,  whatever  else  we  may  suffer,  to  luive  a  change 
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of  lineii,  I  win  g;o  and  bnj  each  a  ealioo  shirt,  with  cambric  fronts,  and 
yours  shall  have  a  mffle,  or  else  I'U  wait  until  one  is  made;"  and  without 
saying  another  word,  off  he  went. 

Bowland  saw  it  was  of  no  use  to  attempt  an  interference  with  any  of 
Joseph's  whims ;  he  knew  that  all  sprang  from  the  purest  well  that  ever 
overflowed  into  flowery  meads,  to  freshen  the  strong,  to  water  and  enhven 
the  weak.  But  though  the  waters  were  pure,  and  constant  the  streams, 
their  banks  were  adgzaggy.  They  were  so,  and  ever  would  be  so ;  well, 
then,  they  irrigate  a  greater  extent.  And  may  not  this  differ  from 
mechanic  laws,  giving  power  without  losing  time?  power  to  diffuse  copious 
good ;  and  what  pendulum  shall  time  the  fountain  whence  goodness  flows? 
who  shall  give  new  lines  for  its  course  ?  Is  not  the  tme  it  has  chosen  the 
best?  and  will  it  not  rather  regulate,  than  be  subjected  to  that  which 
corrects  all  other  things-  -time. 

^'Oh,  just  whilst  your  friend  is  out,  Fd  like  to  have  a  word  or 
two,  if  agreeable,  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Swilling  to  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
entering  the  room,  as  Mr.  Styrrup  departed  on  his  errand.  **  You'll 
pardon  the  liberty  I  am  atakin*  but  that  pullin'  on  me  out  of  the  room 
has  been  a  draggin'  of  my  vitals  ever  since !  Now,  I'll  put  you  up  to  a 
few  moves,  if  you'll  teach  it  me,  as  will  be  always  of  great  sarvice  to  you, 
should  you  ever  perambulate  these  realms  in  search  of  either  yer  fortin' 
or  adventur*." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Swilling,"  cutting  the  other  rather  short,  "  you  can  do 
it  as  well  as  I." 

^^  Humph!  then  you  won't  tell,  my  lord ?  (he  didn't  seem  moved  at 
that !  a  terrible  deep  youth  I  am  afeared.)" 

'*  Don't  I  tell  you,  you  can  do  it  as  well  as  I ;  only  getting  something 
either  on  your  back  or  in  your  pockets,  so  as  to  make  you  heavier  than 
the  party  you  pull  at ;  that  is  giving  yourself  more  gravity ,  and  he 
must  come!" 

"  Gravity !  that's  the  word,  nay,  stop,  is  there  not  another  called 
atmosphericjpressure  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Swilling  eagerly. 

*^  There  is  such  a  phrase,  also  meaning  weight  or  gravity,  but  it  is 
used  in  a  very  different  sense  to  the  other." 

'*  Oh,  damn  the  sense ;  I  am  perhaps  too  old,  ever  exactly,  to  learn  the 
meaning,  but  now  listen  my  very  dear  friend,"  continued  Mr.  Swilling, 
drawing  his  seat  nearer  that  of  Rowland,  ''  if  you  will  put  me  up  to 
talk  al^ut  atmospheric  pressure,  specific  gravity,  and  perhaps  if  you  can 
carry  me  so  far  as  to  oxygen  ;  and  if  it  should  be  convenient,  I'll  put  you 
up  to  some  bets  as  are  certain ;  hydrogen,  damn  if  I  don't  know  what  I'll 
do  for  you,  and  I'll  tell  you  why — 

"There  is  a  infernal  young  puppy,  it's  true,  he's  reckoned  the 
champion  of  the  light  weights,  but  he  wants  to  combine  the  characters 
of  champion,;  dandy,  and  wcmld  you  think  it?  by  heavens,  a  scholar. 
Damn  me,  he  comes,  here,  just  after  his  successful  fight,  right  to  our 
bar,  and  he  says  to  my  misses— 'mother',  to  the  very  young  lady  as  is 
going  to  trot  you  out,  *  hollo'  says  he  *  where's  Swill  ?  aint  you  mother 
Swill?'  says  he,  well,  of  course,  she  said  she  was  'you  don't  know  me  V 
continues  he,  'now  mother  Swill,  would  you  think  it,  I'm  the  champion  !' 
my  wife  stared  at  hearin'  this  from  sich  a  monkey '  of  the  light  weights' 
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continued  he  surveying  her  surprise  *  what  would  you  think  if  I  were  to 
marry  your  daughter  V  you  may  guess  Mrs.  Swilling's  answer,  it  was 
that  large  pewter-jug  you  seed  standing  on  the  har-counter  there,  water 
and  all,  *  if  I  was  once  done  hy  a  hlackguard'  said  she  '  my  daughter 
shan't  says  she,  so  my  little  customer  laughed,  went  some  wheres,  re^ 
titivated,  and  at  night  came  more  grander  than  ever — I  was  cheerman 
that  night  with  that  little  hammer  as  you  see — slap  into  the  room  *  SwiUf 
says  he,  extending  his  digits  'how  are  you?  I  did  not  Hke  leaving  here 
for  toum  without  giving  you  a  call,  although  your  wife  was  a  little  hrutish 
this  momin'  but  I  thought  you  would  show  more  breeding,  and  so  was 
resolved  to  see  a  sample,  and  also  to  have  a  tangible ;'  I  believe  that  was 
the  word,  *  proof  of  your  repentance  for  your  wtfe*s  playing  the  b— h.' 

"Well,  in  course,  I  said  I  was  sorry,  and  all  that  sort  of  gammon. 
Well,  the  conversation  turned  upon  similar  topics  to  what  it  did  the  first 
half-hour  you  was  here,  there  being  a  few  Raws  from  the  country  to  look 
at  me,  after  seeing  my  portrait  in  Boxiana  and  in  various  ways ;  when 
the  same  gentleman,  as  bet  with  you,  said  he  could  make  a  soHd  bar  of 
iron  or  steel  swim ;  one  of  the  Raws  said  he  could  not,  and  bet  him  five 
shillin'  to  that  effect.  Well  the  Plural  got  a  glass  of  water  and  put  a 
small,  very  fine  needle  on  the  top,  and  then  swimmed  it  as  usual ;  and 
as  usual  the  Raw  paid,  said  he  would  make  money  out  of  it,  and  so  on 
for  a  few  more  bets.  The  Raws  then  left  quite  delighted  with  their 
evening's  amusement  and  instruction,  when  thus  Mr.  Horbit  the  small 
diampion — 

' "  I  was  half  disposed  to  punish  you  Mr.  Plural,  and  make  the  bumpkin 
win  I  just  to  make  your  practice  neater,  and  'pon  my  honor*  continued  he 
a  tumin'  to  me  '  Swill,  your  English  is  a  consumate  adaption  of  blunders, 
disgraceful  to  the  fancy  of  which  you  are  a  member,  as  a  man,  and  thank 
Heaven  you're  not,  or  else,  as  a  parent.'  I  stared  at  this  when  he  perceed- 
ed  in  this  way,  *  in  the  first  place,  the  Plural  here,  and  you  know  no 
better  Swill ;  bet  that  the  bar  would  swim !  and  I  once  thought  of 
punishing  you  all  by  tellin*  the  countryman  it  only  Jhaied,  that  when  you 
bet  you  could  push  that  ere  large  tumbler  through  the  bow  of  that  small 
jug ;  I  was  half  disposed  to  say,  that  you  only  pushed  yer  finger  at  the 
glass  through  the  bow,  and  not  the  glass  through  it ;  but  all  this  I  could 
have  borne  sooner  than  the  answer  given  by  our  enlightened  host  here, 
when  ask'd  how  it  was,  as  solid  iron  could  swim ;  that  answer  was,  that 
I  don't  know,  and  all  the  remarks  was  in  the  vulgar  mood,  and  most 
furious  tense  he  had  ever  heard.' 

"  At  this,  you  may  suppose  we  was  all  a  good  deal  struck,  perticlar  as 
he  had  only  been  a  striker  to  a  smith  before  he  had  entered  the  ring ; 
80  we  asked  him  to  enlighten  us  a  bit,'  as  I  said,  if  he  only  struck  an 
additional  spark  on  the  subject  I  should  be  grateful. 

"*Well  then,'  said  he  a  drawin'  on  himsel'  up,  *it's  atmospheric 
pressure !' 

**  That  was  enough,  we  durst  not  ax  another  word,  for  fear  we  let  out 
more  ignorance ;  and  he  seein'  that,  was  more  snifiy  nor  ever  ;  but,  how- 
ever, I  did  ax  him  how  he  made  it  out  that,  wnen  I  laid  him  the  bet 
as  I  could  put  the  glass  through  the  bow  of  the  jug  with  my  finger  which 
I  did,  patting  my  &iger  through  the  bow  and  movin'  the  glass ;  he  said 
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it  was  impossible,  because  the  ^ass  had  more  tpedfie  graoity  nor  the  jug. 

**  We  was  all  as  silent  as  before. 

**  Then,  mj  cigar  would  not  light,  and  he  said  the  reason  was,  there 
was  too  much  oxygen  in  the  tobacco. 

*'  And  all  our  pipes  was  put  out  again. 

^*  And  then  anotner  chap's  burnt  too  fiEist,  and  he  said  it  was  through 
excess  of  hydrogen  in  the  outer  envelop. 

**  And  we  all  run  into  cover  once  more. 

^'  And  then  Mrs.  Swill  hi^pened  to  come  into  the  room  and  use  one 
of  her  waspish  remarks  to  me,  and  Tidous  looks  towards  him,  through 
the  insult  of  the  daughter,  and  that,  and  the  pewter-jug  business  in  the 
momin' — he  acscribed  to  electricity. 

"  And  after  that,  there  wasn't  one  of  us  durst  use  steel  to  our  flints. 
Now  all  this  leamin'  got  to  the  ears  of  our  women ;  and  damn  me,  when 
I  came  down  to  my  breakfast  next  momin,'  there  won  cocked  at  the 
table,  Mr.  Horbit,  my  wife  makin'  apolo^es,  her  daughter  smiles,  and  a 
handin'  him  toast  and  crampet ;  and  after  aU  this  was  over,  they  told 
me  he  was  honor  to  that  perfession,  that  my  ignorance  and  sweann'  had 
disgraced ;"  and  Mr.  Swulmg  looked  at  Mr.  Bradshaw  for  the  most 
endearing  sympathies,  and  concluded  all  by  saying,  *'  now  my  dear  young 
firiend,  if  you  will  put  me  up  to  the  gammon,  get  me  the  hepithet,  for 
that's  what  he's  a  goin'  for,  of  the  intelectal  pugilist,  will  you  ?  you  see 
how  much  I  haye  it  at  heart,"  and  Mr.  Swilling  was  going  to  shed  some 
crystal  tears,  when  Mr.  Stymip  entered  with  his  purchase;  and 
Mr.  Swilling  retired  after  obtaining  a  nod  of  promise  from  Rowland 
observing,  ''  I  will  now  go  and  try  the  hexperiment  of  hauling  a  man  out 
of  the  room  with  another  on  my  back." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE    BOYAL    CIBCUS. 

After  a  most  stately  introduction  before  going  to  walk,  Mr.  Stymip 
was  dignified  with  the  white  kid-gloves  of  Miss  Swilling's  ftiend,  a  youn^ 
lady  of  great  personal  embarassment,  when  too  suddenly  glanced  at,  ana 
appreciable  beauty  when  viewed,  even  at  a  moderate  distance ;  she  had 
been  to  the  same  boarding-school  as  Amelia,  and  was  a  carcass-butcher's 
daughter  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  name  was  Hoxhom.  They  went 
out  first,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  exceed  their  grandeur,  that  is,  if 
Rowland  and  his  fair,  and  transcendently  adorned  partner,  did  not  step  a 
few  yards  after  them,  but  they  doing  so,  all  the  rising  wonder  excited  by 
the  first  coi:q)le  fell,  as  an  aspinng  sediment  does  for  want  of  another  shake. 
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Fortunatelj  all  their  gloves,  as  well  as  the  color  of  the  ladies'  ribbons 
and  bonnets,  differed,  or  else  they  would  have  been  proclaimed  a  wedding 
party ;  that  is,  after  the  happj  couple  had  set  ofiP. 

Tne  first  pair  was  just  gomg  to  turn  the  comer  of  the  street,  when  it 
waited  for  the  second,  and  as  soon  as  that  arrived,  said  the  gentleman  of 
the  first  to  the  one  of  the  second,  "  hj  George,  Rowland  I  i  never,  until 
this  moment,  thought  of  what  would  become  of  poor  Frisk,  as  now,  I 
recollect,  he  went  out  with  us ;  damn  me,  if  he's  lost,  I  shall  wish  those 
chartists  at  the  devil !" 

"  Oh,  fy  I"  said  Mr.  Styrrup's  sweetheart. 

*'  Yes,  1  shall  fy  through  vexation,  instead  of  shame,  if  he  be  lost ;  you 
have,  perhaps,  heard  of  Peter  Ince's  badger?  he's  drawn  him;  out, 
however,  his  feats,  perhaps,  will  not  be  interesting  to  a  young  lady !" 

"Ko^  I  am  sure,  if  she  be  of  my  feeling  and  sentiment;  I  love 
nothing  but  the  most  tender  subjects — the  muses,  love,  and  aU  that  a 
lady  should  like." 

**  Grood  action  that  off-side  horse  coming  this  way ;  why,  damn  it,  I 
have  seen  him  before.  Rowland,  turn  your  head  the  other  way,  there*s 
Old  Broud's  carriage,  by  George,  and  ail  the  voung  ladies." 

Rowland  did  as  he  was  desired,  but  still  both  he  and  Mr.  Styrrup  were 
recognised ;  Joseph  by  the  broker's  family,  and  Rowland  by  a  young 
lady  from  the  country — or,  at  least,  she  did,  if  her  eyes  did  not  do  that 
to  their  possessor,  which  many,  equally  good  and  equally  susceptible,  of 
very  fine  angles,  have  ;  that  is,  deceive  her. 

The  equipage  was  a  most  elegant  one ;  and  though  the  gentiemen 
turned  their  heads  to  avoid  recognition,  not  so  the  young  ladies  who 
languished  on  their  arms,  and  they  were  quite  satisfied  that  those  inside 
the  coach,  though  of  quite  the  opposite  sex,  knew  those  out  of  the  coach, 
which  convinced  the  voung  ladies  of  the  quality  of  their  gallants,  and  the 
propriety  there  would  be  in  making  them  into  permanent  beaus. 

Well,  they  went  every  where,  and,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  saw 
every  tiling:  then  they  returned  to  the  Fox  and  Glove — the  youne 
ladies  telling  their  friends  and  mammas  the  incident  of  the  carriase,  and 
of  the  staring  young  ladies  therein.  Ameha  Gaunt  said,  she  shomd  lose 
no  time,  for  out  of  the  many  thousands  who  had  sished  at  her  feet,  and 
kissed  her  feet,  if  necessary,  but  was  only  permitted  that  honor  to  her 
fingers,  her  beau  was  the  only  man  she  could  ever  love.  Miss  Hoxhom 
would  not  so  so  far,  because  there  was  a  great  number  of  young  gentiemen 
whom  she  had  very  tender  regards  for ;  but  still,  if  the  other  was  a 
knight,  that  made  aU  the  difference ;  certainly,  his  talking  of  nothing 
but  dogs  and  horses,  and  swearing  before  a  lady  looked  like  high 
breeding. 

They,  however,  would  see,  and  find  out  more  at  the  theatre.  In  the 
meantime.  Miss  Gaunt — she  had  dropped  her  last  name,  ever  since  she 
had  heard  Rowland's ;  she  had  never  exactiy  liked  it,  thoueh  but  young 
when  given  to  her,  but  could  not  indure  it  now,  even  in  smiloquy,  since 
she  had  begun  to  bewilderise  on  that  of  her  new  beau — pushed  on  tea, 
as  there  would  scarcely  be  time  to  luxuriate  upon  that  truly  lover's  meal, 
and  be  ready  for  the  centre  box  of  the  Royal  Gircus, 

And,  indeed,  Rowland  was  as  eager  as  the  young  ladies  to  see  a  regular 
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patent  large  theatre ;  all  that  he  had  hitherto  witnessed  had  heen  of  the 
bam  genus,  the  hardest  l^;itimate  orchestra  being  two  fiddles  and  a  dram, 
with  a  maudlin  one-keyed  flute.  But  here  was  grandeur,  and  here  a 
band ;  for  it  was  just  in  that  part  of  its  erening  duties  wherein  the  crash 
was  in  tickling  up  to  its  grand  climax,  when  the  box-keeper  unlocked  the 
door :  Miss  Caunt  led  the  way,  and  Rowland  followed,  as  gracefully 
as  he  could  stumble  after.  The  ladies  and  Joseph  were  seated 
but  Rowland  still  stands  ;  the  music  is  now  slightly  in  petto,  when  now, 
rolling  like  a  grasping  wave  that  has  outstripped  all  which  washed  the 
smooth  sands  before  it,  the  kettle-drums  are  b^;inning  the  distant  thun- 
der ;  the  big  one  occasionally  firing  heavy  shots ;  the  trumpets  sounding 
to  the  charge ;  every  fiddle  waxing  fiercer ;  darionet,  flute,  and  hautboy, 
forgetting  that  they  are  solo  instruments ;  the  tenors  assuming^  for  the 
time,  they  are  splendid  ones ;  the  violoncello  rasping ;  the  double  bass 
actually  hurdy-gurdying  to  keep  up  ;  the  slides  of  the  trombones  flashing 
like  the  tails  of  rockets  'midst  the  storm  of  bombardment ;  the  conductor's 
impetuous  baton;  the  leader's  stamp!  crash!  crash!  bang!!  Then 
after  tbis  tornado,  came  the  most  dulcet  and  tender  tones  that  ever 
softened  the  heart  of  an  obdurate  lover. 

Miss  Hoxhom  said  it  was  melting ;  Mr.  Styrrup  trusted,  howe7er,  it 
would  be  cooler  presently.  Then  the  young  lacUes  began  to  talk  as 
loudly  as  they  could,  to  show  that  they  were  accustomed  to  such 
enchantments ;  and  when  they  perceived  Rowland  criticising  the  drop 
scene.  Miss  Caunt  particularly  called  his  attention  to  excellencies  still 
lower,  asked  him  how  he  Uked  the  devices  in  the  ring ;  told  him,  that 
exquisite  and  singular  as  those  saw-dust  designs  might  appear,  it  was  all 
done  in  the  riddling. 

And  then  she  asked  him,  as  he  sat  down,  if  man — meaning  in  the 
grand  abstract — was  not  a  riddle. 

Then  Rowland  made  placid  his  ruffle,  and  also  his  face,  and  said, 
**why,  perhaps  so,  if  there  was  nothing  but  saw-dust  in  the  world ;  but 
since  there  is  that  beautiful  enigma — ^woman — to  sift,  it  is  clear  the 
interstices  would  ^be  too  small  for  the  purpose  to  which  you  would  vote 
him — a  riddle." 

'*  Rather  wire-drawn."     Said  Mr.  Styrrup. 

And  now  the  gorgeous  curtain  is  lifted.  The  piece  was  what  is  called 
a  grand  Eastern  spectacle ;  and  it  would  have  been  one  to  the  Easterns 
themselves.  It  would  seem  the  Emperor  bad  signified  his  intention  of 
making  a  lovely  village  maiden  into  his  thirty-fourth  wife ;  an  honor  that 
was  treated  with  great  scorn  by  the  maiden's  lover,  and  with  singular 
indiflerence  by  herself,  though  with  peculiar  satisfaction  by  both  her 
immediate  and  remote  relatives,  who  are  already  calculating  on  the 
delicious  sops  in  the  pan  which  they  shall  achieve  at  court.  The  rising 
of  the  curtain  presents  the  cottage  of  the  maiden,  who,  with  her  sister, 
friends,  and  parents,  are  waiting  the  Prince's  arrival ;  the  Emperor's 
approach  is  signalled. 

Now  distant  music  is  heard  to  float  through  the  perfumed  atmosphere ; 
now  near  and  louder,  and  at  last  come  two  horses  caparisoned  so 
prof\isely,  that  to  describe  which,  more  time  might  be  required  for  one 
of  the  bridles  and  champing  bits,  than  we  have  to  devote  to  the  whole 
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procession.  The  horses  did  not  walk,  nor  amble>  nor  gambol,  canter, 
gallop,  prance,  nor  caper ;  but  kept  jerking  first  one  fore  leg,  and  then  the 
other,  the  hind  feet  shuffling  after,  as  if  they  were  walking  on  hot  iron ; 
their  hind  feet  shod,  those  before  wanting  that  protection.  Then  the 
music  was  evidently  nearing  the  sylvan  spot ;  and  though  the  cottage, 
trees,  and  flowers  were  strictly  English,  it  was  clear  that  the  scene  was  in 
an  Asiatic  dime,  from  the  dress  of  the  maidens  and  the  appointments 
of  the  approaching  cavalcade.  The  music  still  nears,  and  soon  the 
imperial  band  itself  arrives,  all  mounted  on  mottled  chargers.  The 
instruments  of  the  performers — much  to  the  surprise  of  the  uninitiated 
Rowland — ^were  all  of  silver— that  is  silver  gilt ;  for  in  despite  of  every 
attempt  to  blow  through  them — young  as  our  hero  was  in  connoisseur- 
ship  of  such  pageants — ^yet  he  was  solemnly  convinced  that  every 
trumpet— and  there  was  no  other  instrument,  save  the  cymbals  and  big 
drum — was  made  of  paper,  save  the  said  cymbals  and  big  drum,  which 
were  such  in  good  faith. 

Then  Rowland  perceived  how  the  distant  music  had  been  effected ;  it 
was  all  done  by  the  same  orchestra  which  had  so  wonderfully  finessed, 
and  then  thundered  out  its  powers  in  the  overture. 

Now  comes  the  advance  guard  of  the  Sun*s  brother  and  Moon's 
cousin;  they  had  all  of  them  the  same  hot-iron  movements,  but  managed 
to  cross  the  stage  in  less  than  two  minutes,  crippled  as  this  sort  of  action 
might  seem. 

Next  a  couple  of  dromedaries,  laden  with  golden  fruits  and  apparel 
for  the  bride,  with  immense  treasures  for  her  friends.  Then  Secretaries 
of  State,  riding  two-and-two,  with  the  great  Ministers  of  the  Bow-string 
and  Supporters  of  the  State  Axe,  all  crossing  in  due  form. 

Now  a  great  number  of  the  seraglio,  whom  the  considerate  user  of 
the  earth  for  his  foot-stool  had  brought  out  for  an  airing,  and  to  witness 
their  great  keeper's  purchase  of  another  addition  to  his  CQllection,  which, 
no  doubt,  the  same  as  catching  a  wild  elephant,  they  were  to  prepare, 
task,  beat,  and  tame,  and  finally  make  her  submit  to  her  cage. 

Still  two  and  two  the  many  colored  chargers ;  and  now  they  are  seen 
at  the  back  of  the  meek  cottage,  and  again  up  an  incline  to  the  very  top 
of  the  firmament,  and  then  along  the  horizon — that  is,  to  youths  of  the 
galleiy — as  we  know  in  getting  up  a  mountain,  the  horizon  or  point  of 
aight  gets  up  with  us.  Their  numbers  at  last  became  bewildering,  and 
Bowland  actually  thought  of  commencing  the  difficult  process  of 
ooimting  them ;  and,  perhaps,  had  got  up  to  a  few  hundreds  of  this 
dappled  stud,  when  his  calculations  were  broken  upon  by  a  youth  in  the 
next  box — a  young  gentleman  of  about  four-and-a-half — saying,  "  Oh, 
dear,  pa,  they  are  the  same  again ;  they  get  up  yon  high  mountain,  and 
then  come  round  to  the  front,  and  patter  across  once  more.  I  know 
'em  by  that  real  black  man,  see,  on  that  white  horse  !*' 

Now  two  zebras,  carrying  two  crape-faced  mutes,  and  eight  more 
following  on  foot,  carrying  the  palanquin  which  is  to  be  taken  back  with 
the  additional  weight  of  the  fairest — so  report  has  stated  to  the  royal 
ear — fairest  nymph  that  lives  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  stars,  and  he 
owns  not  a  few.  These  were  also  crape-faced — and  ought  to  have  made 
the  rest  of  this  glorious  procession  shame-faced,  as  they  were  the  only 
14 
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ptrties  that  had  made  op — that  is  in  their  ftces  for  the  dimate — the 
rest  all  being  as  chalky— waxy— or  as  reddy  as  the  same  personages 
were  in  a  Scotch  ballet  which  followed. 

Now  a  rhinoceros !  with  an  additional  silver  cork-screw  horn,  to  make 
him  into  the  ancient— or,  indeed,  modem  unioom.  Whatever  he  was 
intended  for,  he  had  more  gold,  silver,  predons  stones,  and  scarl^ 
garments,  than  the  most  daring  heraldry  painter  would  think  of  pre- 
senting him  with  on  the  royal  arms. 

After  the  rhinoceros,  two  lions — ^but  that  the  gentlemen  in  the 
orchestra  might  not  be  alarmed,  or,  indeed,  the  ladies  of  the  travelling 
harem — thc^  were  moved  along  in  a  large  wire  box,  ronning  on  goldm 
wheels,  as  tneir  debut  in  this  way  was  in  peaceable  times,  and  also  being 
recently  fed,  they  made  their  progress  couohant. 

Two  (but  not  so  that  they  coum  see  or  smeU  the  lions)  giraffes,  led 
with  golden  chains,  by  real  Arabs.  Another  band  of  silver  trumpets, 
louder  than  the  preceding. 

"  Ah,''  said  Rowland,  with  a  chuckle  at  his  penetration,  *'  the  little 
fellow  was  right ;  they  must  come  round  the  base  of  the  mountain,  like 
the  Welch  under  Ap  Quillan,  for  I  am  satisfied,  that  is  the  same 
bandr 

More  horsemen,  courtiers,  executioners,  and — 

Haee-a-baby,  with  his  immediate  friends  and  privy  council,  all  in  a 
stronely  embattled  castle,  on  a  huge,  small-eyed,  long-trunked,  and 
fiercely-tusked  elephant. 

An  immense  flourish  of  trumpets,  cymbals,  drums,  banners,  distant 
cannon,  and  an  anthem,  commencing  with — 

"  O,  Hage-a-baby  I"  and  ending  with  three  times  thre&— and  one 
bad  girl  Ming  out  of  the  gallery,  being  too  eager  to  see— every  instru- 
ment in  the  orchestra  storming  as  it  had  done  soon  after  our  party's 
entry. 

Mow  both  front,  middle,  incline,  horizon,  firmament,  sides,  all  are 
filled  with  the  imperial  splendor  of  Hage-a-baby  and  suite.  Even  the 
GOtta^  and  good  old  family  tree  are  completely  hidden  by  Hage-a-baby's 
dobbm  and  the  silver^homed  unicorn. 

Hage-a-baby  descends,  not  until  his  char^r  has  to  his  knees ;  and 
then,  with  one  spring,  takes  the  still  little  bit  of  front,  which  Iuub  evi- 
dently been  reserved  for  him,  and  demands  the  fair— oh,  wonderfnlly 
so— Fattyma,  who  is  admirably  in  accordance  with  the  oriental  etjrmology 
of  her  name,  and  for  which  she  was  selected  for  her  august  suitor, 
being  one  of  the  stoutest  young  ladies  in  that  part  of  his  dominions. 

l&s  hero  of  the  genus  Sardanapalus,  though  with  great  improve- 
ments, demands  his  bride  in  the  most  bewitching  manner,  and  m  the 
true  oriental  poetry ;  the  manner,  to  look  at  all  me  ladies  in  all  the 
boxes,  as  well  as  out  for  all  the  applause,  in  both  of  the  galleries  or  any 
where  else :  the  poetry  consisted  of  Eastern  rhapsodies,  ending  with — 
although  he  should  love  the  young  Fattyma  with  more  ardor  than  two- 
thirds  of  his  wives  and  one-eighth  of  the  muffled  ladies  ia  his  train, 
yet,  if  she  ever  was  untrue  to  him,  even  in  thought,  the  crape  gentiemen, 
who  danced  widi  both  elbows  and  feet  at  the  avowal,  would  most  assu- 
redly make  her  move  quiet  than  his  foot-stool^which  I^  then  stamped, 
and  the  mutes  danced  on— the  earth. 
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It  was  at  the  end  of  this  noble  piece  of  declamation,  that  Rowland 
discovered,  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  one  of  his  Mends  at  the 
dinner  table  of  Mr.  Swilling. 

Rowland  was  awe-strock  at  the  recognition,  as  was  tiie  unfortunate 
country  swain  in  the  piece,  who  had  from  babyhood  loved  the  plump 
Fatty-ma,  and  who  was  now  writhing  and  wrestling  with  that  young 
lady's  papa  and  maternal  uncle,  to  get  a  rap  at  the  fd>ductor  of  hu  own 
true,  true — and  nobody  else's — love,  Fat-ty-ma. 

"  Grood  heavens  I"  thought  Rowluid,  **  how  apt  ^oung  people  are  to 
form  erroneous  judgments.  I  am  |horrified  to  thmk  that  oidy  at  the 
dinner — can  it  be  possible  V*  and  Rowland  looked  at  the  performance 
bill.  *'  Ay,  the  very  man  I  declare ;  the  man  whom  I  had  set  down  as 
illiterate,  stupid,  nay,  vulgar;  and  now  what  a  wonderful  mortal! 
almost  looks  the  monarch  he  assumes.  He  appeared  to  me  to  have  a 
coarse  cockney  slang,  and  now,  good  powers  I  what  a  grand  man ;  ay, 
I  declare,  I  can  actually  hear  all  the  ladies  calling  him  a  love." 

Miss  Gaunt  Swilling  saw  her  protector's  surprise  and  humiliation, 
and  she  preferred  a  simle  that  only  made  him  more  so. 

The  mass  of  goi^;eousness  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  as  well  as 
the  beauty  and  glitter  of  the  ladies,  did  not  prevent  Rowland  from  an 
attempt  at  due  appreciation  of  the  fable,  which  had  called  all  this 
glorious  pageantry  into  request. 

And  thus  it  seemed  that  Hajze-a-baby,  with  all  his  speciousness, 
elephant,  and  horses,  was  a  bit  of  a  tyrant,  in  the  place  which  philoso- 

ghers  have  described  as  the  very  worst,  that  is,  at  the  bottom  of  his 
eart.  He  soon  picked  a  quarrel  with  Fattyma,  as  well  as  with  her 
beloved,  and  the  Empress's  pa-pa :  told  his  new,  bewilderingly  dressed 
spouse,  that  although  he  possessed  her  bosom,  with  all  that  was  hers, 
its  fluttering  tenant,  he  feared,  was  wandering  in  that  paltry  district 
wherein  he  had  found  her,  and  whence  he  had  been  graciously  pleased 
to  transplant  her,  and  drunken  daddy,  into  the  red  and  purple  ffilded 
palace,  in  which  every  one  trembled  at  even  her  smile :  *'  Why  is  this  ?" 

Hage-a-baby  sets  a  watch. 

And  they  one  night  find  a  peasantly  attired  youth  lurking  'neath  the 
Princess  Fattyma's  window.    They  seize  him. 

He  is  not  a  peasant,  nor  a  minstrel,  although  with  a  guitar  at  his 
back,  and  a  poniard  concealed  under  his  cloak :  what  was  the  ^^hak  for  7 

Hage-a-baby  suspects  the  treason ;  slightly  loads  him  with  chains 
and  some  hard  words ;  puts  him  into  a  dreadful  dungeon,  and  Fattyma's 
papa  into  the  possession  of  the  key  to  it. 

Tiie  stranger  is  Fattyma's  true  lover. 

Then  the  jailor  and  the  jailed  soon  get  thick. 

But  not  unobserved. 

Pbsiticms  reversed :  papa  is  doubly  locked  up,  and  the  other  brought 
to  the  presence  of  the  Sun's  brother,  who  is  seated  on  a  throne  of  golden 
lions,  with  emerald  eyes,  and  diamond  butter  teeth  ;  the  grinders  are 
supposed  to  be  of  paste ;  the  claws  alone  are  a  Western  regalia. 

**  Am  not  I  a  father  and  a  patent  T" 

How  nobly  the  youth  .bears  himself.  What  a  thing  is  conscious  virtue ; 
what  a  reverse  ito^antkhesisy  tliongh  seated  on  lions,  with  emerald  eyes. 
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Fftttyma»  with  a  tram  of  other  prmcesses,  enters :  she  starts  I  upon 
beholding  the  noble  youth  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  chain  hanging 
as  low  as  his  knees !  she  soon  recovers  her  nous,  not,  however^  before 
mj  lord,  the  king,  had  twinked  their  pre-acquaintance. 

The  king  tantalizes  a  Uttle. 

The  young  man  gets  surprisingly  haughty. 

Fattyma  has  never  seen  him  bemre. 

The  youth  has  seen  her;  disdains  all  chicanery;  avows  his  love ; 
flies  into  his  mistress's  arms,  and  disdains  the  tyrant's  power. 

The  youth's  doom,  and  Fattyma*s  poor  father's. 

"  Dismember  that  foul  trunk ;  let  the  task  be  Meshick's — Fatty  ma's 
pa— and  be  it  the  business  of  many  loving  friends  to  select  suiting 
places  on  which  to  nail  each  dastard  member,  should  the  hoary  traitor^ 
Meshick,  refuse  the  task ;  you  know  yours." 

And  four  mutes  salammed,  and  examined  their  bow-strings. 

Fattyma  will  never,  never,  never  leave  her  first,  her  last,  her  only 
love.    Then  the  Emperor. 

'*  Traiteress  ;  but  as  she  was  once  our  wife,  let  her  in  a  golden  sack 
be  thrown  from  the  loftiest  minaret  of  our  castle,  into  the  black  waves 
below  I" 

Twenty-two  guards,  with  shining  cimeters,  cannot  shake  the  lover's 
vows  of,  never,  never  parting,  nor  them  asunder. 

This  was  a  trying  bit  for  the  audience. 

"  Then  hew  them  down  I"  cried  the  Emperor,  losing  all  patience  at 
the  obstinacy  of  the  lovers,  and  stupidity  of  the  Royal  Guards. 

What  alarm  is  that  ? 

A  breathless  messenger  rushes  into  the  Royal  Palace;  he  craves 
pardon  for  his  rudeness,  but  the  news  he  brings  is  such — 

"  Well,  fool,  thy  news." 

Twenty-two  sickle  like  swords  are  raised  to  commence  the  hewing,  but 
this  singular  intrusion  suspends  them  !  but  all  are  lifted  up  I  they  have 
only  to  come  down  with  half  the  velocity  of  the  audience's  tears,  and  so 
much  for  poor  Fattyma,  and  the  noble,  though  peasant-clad  youth. 

The  news  is. 

That  a  terrible  revolt,  led  on  by  the  lover's  friends,  no  doubt 
organised  by  himself,  is  now  thundering  at  the  outer  portal. 

Fattyma's  father  has  escaped,  opened  a  private  gate,  and  already 
some  of  the  most  desperate  are  making  their  savage  way  even  to  the 
seraelio. 

The  King,  who  is  as  brave  as  he  is  amorous  and  tyrannical,  will  rejpel 
the  traitors'  base  attempt.  Six  only  are  left  to  execute  the  hewmg 
down. 

They  all  attack  the  wretched  Achasem — the  lover—  at  once. 

He  knocks  the  first  down  with  his  heavy  chain,  and  Fattyma  rushes 
between  her  lover  and  the  gleaming  sickle  of  the  second. 

''  Cowardly  caitiff!  wouldst  thou  a  wretched  woman  slay  ?" 

Achasem  seizes  the  sabre  of  the  fallen  assassin. 

Now  a  combat  of  six ;  that  is,  five  against  one,  that  one,  though  with 
chains,  is  Achasem. 

Fattyma  gets  a  Scotch  broad-sword  out  of  the  Emperor's  closet. 
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perhaps  placed  there  as  a  curiosity  in  the  royal  armoury ;  she  selects 
two  of  the  black  assassins ;  combats  of  three  to  one>  and  two  to  one, 
^d  that  a  feeble,  loving  woman. 

The  audience  now  stand  up  ;  what  sort  of  an  audience  would  they  be 
if  they  did  not  ? 

The  battering-rams  can  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  outer  walls. 

Fattyma's  prowess  would  not  hare  disgraced  the  best  of  the  least 
amazons ;  for  now  with  her  lover  and  sixteen  ladies,  who  ran  screaming 
from  the  harem,  with  a  cry  of  "  fire,  fire,"  they  drive  oflF  the  remaining 
sickle  men ;  that  is,  all  who  were  not  slain. 

The  scene  shifts  to  the  open  battle,  and  a  fierce  one  enough  it  is. 
Now  come  on  the  Emperor's  light  troops  on  one  side  ;  then  more  rude, 
but  still  gallant  charges  of  the  insurrectionists.  Clash  go  their  swords. 
Hark  yon  distant  gong ! 

Still  screams  of  the  dishevelled  ladies. 

Soothsayers  in  the  front  calling,  "  Hage-a-baby's  land  is  no  more !" 

Is  it  not  ? 

For  here  comes  Hage-a-baby  himself,  mounted  on  a  brilliant  and 
royal  snow-white  charger.  The  armour  of  th&  Prince  alone  is  enough 
to  drive  terror  into  the  black  hearts  of  his  disaffected  subjects,  and, 
perhaps,  would  have  done  so,  but,  behold !  now  dashes  in  Achjasem,  on 
a  cheval,  almost  as  prancive,  gallant,  and  champish,  as  that  on  which 
the  glorious  Prince  commands,  ay,  and  fights  too. 

Now  Achasem  is  a  Prince,  was,  and  had  always  been  one ;  but  had 
loved  the  maiden  for  herself  alone,  and  she  only  would  he  wed  ;  and  what 
was  more,  was  the  true  heir  to  the  throne  the  other  had  not  only 
usurped,  but  polluted ;  iiay,  that  he  was  the  true  Hage-a-baby. 

This  took  all  by  surprise,  but  most  of  all,  probably,  the  audience, 
who  certainly  were  not  prepared  to  see  Achasem  so  well  mounted,  so 
gloriously  apparelled,  and  in  so  short  a  time  as  that  used  for  this 
extraordinary,  though  most  agreeable  metamorphosis,  as  they  had  seen 
him  but  a  minute  before,  fighting  in  his  peasant's  dress. 

The  princes  called  each  other  some  bad  names,  and  were  getting  to 
blows,  when  hold !  and  in  enters,  with  two  of  the  royal  prophets— a 
little  bit  too  bad,  for  both  had  been  court  poets— also  with  Fatty  ma, 
her  reputed,  though  not  her  father — the  gentleman  that  had  all  through 
the  piece  been  called  so — and  they  all  declared  that  Fattyma  was  not 
Fattyma,  but  the  only  surviving  child  of  the  great — though  now  no 
more— Emperor  Hamergloth.  Hage-a-baby  called  them  very  improper 
names,  and  concluded  with  exclaiming—by  the  prophet  and  all  his 
heavenly  host,  that  he  would  not  have  his  senses  ^u^^/et/ with  an  instant 
longer,  and  so  ordered  his  guards  to  charge. 
,     The  terrible  tocsin  now  begins  to  knell. 

Whole  towers  to  topple,  although  some  of  the  distant  ones  had  single 
archers  upon  them  as  big  as  themselves. 

One  wing  of  the  harem  is  on  fire. 

Hundreds  of  horsemen  are  galloping  up  the  very  walls  of  the  now 
tottering  edifices. 

Now  enters  the  elephant,  with  a  castle  fiill  of  archers. 
The  lions  in  the  golden  car— red  lights; 
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The  giraiFes,  with  little  hladqr-moors  on  their  backs,  and  in  their 
hands  baskets  of  flowers,  to  welcome  the  troe  prince's  return  and  his 
intended,  the  undoubted  Princess  Fattjma.  Hage-arbaby  and  Achasem 
have  been  fightuig,  until  even  their  steeds  themselves  are  wishfbl  to 
make  an  end  of  it. 

Hage-a-babj  is  slain — blue  lights  and  shooting  stars  and  other 
celestial  phenomena. 

**  Hoozai !"  by,  even  the  late  Huge-a-baby's  troops — many  colored 
rockets. 

Achasem  proclaimed  Hage-a-baby  the  thirty-first.  A  blaze  of  fire 
wheels. 

The  new  king  and  queen  come  to  the  front,  and  so  does  the  royal 
elephant ;  water  plays  upon  the  burning  casUe  in  thej  back :  the 
faithiul  elephant  turns  to  do  homage  to  the  new  sovereign,  whom  she 
recognises — drops  down  on  her  knees  for  the  purpose — and  real  water 
puts  out  some  of  the  foot-lights,  with  the  conductor,  leader,  second 
fiddle,  and  picolo  of  the  orchestra,  though  playing  to  the  chorus  of 
"  Long  live  Hage-a-baby." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ANOTHEfi    SPOKE    IN    THE    WHEEL. 

When  the  whole  of  the  performance  was  over — though  lasting  three 
hours  after  the  gorgeous  afiair  we  have  so  partially  witnessed — our 
gentlemen,  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  saw  our  ladies  to  the  Fox  and 
Glove,  where  Mr.  Swilling  received  them  in  great  splendor.  The  good 
landlord  nodded  his  head  for  the  ladies  to  retire,  and«  perhaps,  to  see 
that  supper  was  on  a  scale  of  comfort  and  «tyle  to  meet  the  expectations 
of  his  mysterious,  though  undoubtedly  rich— if  not  noble  and  talented — 
that  he  was  certain  of-^guests. 

They  were  scarcely  seated,  when  the  enactor  of  H^e-a-baby  and  the 
great  summerset  thrower  entered.  Rowland  almost  received  tne  form^ 
with  open  arms,  if  not  open  mouth,  for  he  said — 

"  My  dear  sir,  what  sort  of  refreshment  will  you  take,  after  your 
terrible  task  and  the  more  than  noble  way  in  whicn  you  executed  it  ?" 

"Oh"  said  the  deposed  Hage-arbaby,  in  a  tone  of  singular  indiffer- 
ence, "  it's  in  the  legitimate  you  should  see  me ;  what  von  saw,  might 
glitter — as  genius  will  make  sometiiing  of  every  thing-*  but  if  you  wish 
to  dee  me  shine,  instead  of  offering  to  the  drama  of  this  elorious  land  a 
mere  coruscation,  it  is  Shakspere— he  and  he  only  in  which  it  must  be 
done.     It  is  the  steady  glow  of  the  planet,  although  a  fixed  «#«r  here. 
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that  I  would  aim  at»  and  not  the  transient  twink  of  an  auditor  j,  who 
cotdd  think  a  great  actor^s  entrance  enUvened  by  being  on  the  back  of 
that  monster,  though  styled  in  the  bills,  the  intellectual  Elephant  ef 
Siam — ^wretch !  which  made  such  a  finish  to  the  last  act ;  as  I  bare 
been  endeavouring  to  infuse  into  Mr.  Swilling  here,  the  now — ready- 
cash  fact— that  a  man  should  know  more  than  his  profession,  only  one 
spoke  in  the  ponderous  wheel  of  greatness,  whilst  in  its  gyratory  exist- 
tence.  How  have  you  got  on.  Swill?"  concluded  the  great  actor,  looking 
at  the  great  landlord,  as  a  master  would  when  he  is  going  to  interrogate 
as  to  his  pupib'  rf  searches  in  his  absence.  This  jump  from  acting  to 
additional  spokes  in  the  wheel,  puzzled  our  pair ;  but  Ibten — "  Ob, 
tidy,"  said  the  pupil,  suspending  a  dram  measure. 

**  Now  for  it  then ;  these  gentlemen  will  take  no  notice,"  and  the 
great  actor  took  none  of  them—"  Aries  ?" 
Mr.  Smiling, — Is  a  ram  I 
Great  Actor. — ^The  devil  as  like — ^Aries  the  ram ! 
Mr.  Swilling. *--0\l^  ay  I  Aries  the  ram  ;  Taurus  the — humph ! 
Great  Actor  stamping  his  foot, — Pardon  me,  Mr.  Swilling,  it  is  very 
remote  from  a  "  humph*'  being  the  bull  I 

Mr,  SmUing, — Damn  it,  ay  !  and  the  next  is  Gemini^  a  word  I  have 
used  for  years,  and  never  knew  than  I  commenced  this  course  of  study 
that  it  was  a — 

Great  Actor,— The-^ 

Mr,  Swilling, — I  am  a  comin*  to  it ;  the  twins ;  Cancer,  now  I  forget 
what  that  is,  though  my  mother  died  of  one  ;  (great  rctor  pulling  his 
face— our  friends  not  doing  so,  though  looking  as  if  something  else  vras 
doing  it  for  them,  if  not  actually  twitching  Rowland's)  but,  however, 
Leo  is  a — the  lion  ;  Firgo  the  scorpion ;  isn't  it  ?  and  Sakitarums  is — 
why,  damn  it,  they  are  a  laughin'  at  us. 

This  was  rather  sly  on  the  part  of  the  pupil ;  laughing,  roaring  our 
friends  were,  but  not  so  immediately  at  the  great  actor,  as  the  greater 
host  would  intimate,  but  at  him  particularly ;  and  perhaps  at  the  pair, 
agreeably. 

The  great  actor  gave  our  friends  a  toss  up  of  the  head«  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  oriental  pearls  before  a  pig." 

"  Well,  come,"  said  the  humbled  host,  for  although  he  had  tried  to 
generalize  the  laugh,  he  saw  that  it  meant  himself;  *'  I  have  only  been 
at  it  a  week,  and  you  have  been  running  it  o'er  this  last  twehs 
months." 

This  time  the  laugh  was  decidedly  at  the  great  actor,  who,  how- 
ever, looked  deploringly  on,  and  said,  "  PhitI" 

'*  Oh,  come,"  interjected  Rowland,  seeing  that  mine  host  and  his  pre* 
ceptor  were  about  to  paraphrase  the  sign  that  the  pupil  had  stuck  at, 
and  which  was  not  exactly  the  thing  signified,  as  they  were  both  getting^ 
and  Rowland  told  them  so,  sUghtly  crabbed;  but  trusted  the  pleasures 
of  the  evening  might  not — like  the  zodiaced  sign — have  a  retrogade 
movement. 

So  then  they  all  got  laughy,  and  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Styrmp,  who 
said,  "let  us  drop  science  until  a  more  convenienjr  season;"  and  then 
tliey  ordered  dr(^  roundt  bdng  all  standing  at  the  bar  eoimtmr. 
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^Oh,  let  it  be  nips/Mnducted  the  ex-Hage-arbaby,  and  scientific 
preceptor  to  tbe  head  of  the  Shillings ;  bnt  he  lookra  as  if  he  still 
embittered  his  breast  with  the  %ure  of  oriental  pearlism  and  hoggeries. 

Then  eyery  one  sot  a  nice  little  wine  glass  of  mm,  nett ;  the  great 
actor  was  the  fu^eman,  and  gave  the  word  of  command ;  as  '*  now 
gentlemen  r*  and  then  the  whole  of  the  mm  fomid  its  way  into 
the  mouth  of  each  gentleman,  and  made,  of  course,  no  more  than  one 
mouthful ;  all  did  the  same — all  looked  at  the  commandant — ^he  gulped 
it,  and  so  did  they. 

"  There,"  said  the  great  actor,  "  that  is  my  inyention,  and  it  is  called 
*  ^quibbing ;'  there  have  been  many  treatises  on  the  nature  of  a  fluxion, 
many  practical  illustrations;  genUemen,  that  is  mine!*'  finished  the 
great  actor. 

'^ Splendid,"  said  Rowland,  ''and  worthy  of  a  man;  but  this  is  the 
way  we  used  to  flux  when  at  school,"  continued  Rowland,  taking  a 
piece  of  lump  sugar,  and  putting  it  into  the  gas  before  him,  until  it 
began  to  exhibit  Its  streaming  gore ;  "  this  is  the  way  we  did  it  !*'  and 
then  the  young  philosopher  got  the  mnning  mettle  in  his  mouth;  ''that 
was  the  way  we  learned  to  flux  !** 

**  Phit  I"  said  the  great  actor,  but  was  not  quite  sure  what  to  make  of 
it ;  he  did  not  know  whether  to  consider  it  as  bravo,  with  the  tongue  in 
the  usual  place ;  or  that  word  of  approbation  when  the  same  organ  is 
in  the  cheek. 

Rowland  saw  that  the  great  actor  could  only  stand  one  sort  of  wit, 
and  that  was  being,  at  all  times,  in  a  deep  admiration  of  him  and  his 
legitimate  acting ;  and  our  hero  being  in  the  most  delightful  flow  of 
spirits  and  exquisite  tone  of  temper-— nay,  actual  benevolence  with 
every  thing  and  every  one — proposed  another  discharge  of  the  squibs, 
as  well  as  the  health  of  their  inventor. 

This  did  it,  particularly  as  it  was  coupled  with  an  opinion,  freely  given 
by  Rowland,  that  he  beUeved  the  object  of  the  toast  the  greatest  of 
hvin^  actors. 

Then  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  charges,  another  volley  was 
fired  in  compliment  to  the  greatest  Hving  summerset-thrower. 

And  he  threw  in  a  hobservation  or  two,  and  said,  though  greatly 
venerating  all  parties  for  the  heapened  honor  that  might  be  conferred, 
8till»  he  must  say,  he  was  a  Uttle  surprised  that  a  gentleman  of  the 
learning  and  attainments  of  the  great  actor  should,  he  tmsted  in  a 
unguarded  hinstant,  have  called  him  the  greatest  living  tumbler ;  he  was 
no  tumbler ;  the  gentleman  had  not  called  him  (me ;  it  was  in  the  response 
that  he  had  first  heard  the  objectional  phrase.  "  Summerset-thrower" 
might  be  right;  still  he  should  have  preferred  the  epithet  vaulter, 
artiste,  or  gymnast ;  and  as  to  the  other  spokes  in  the  wheel,  he  had 
one  or  two ;  he  could  repeat  the  twelve  &ign8  without  boggling. 

"  Or  understanding  them,"  popped  in  die  great  actor. 

"  Ay,"  continued  the  oflended  still-vaulter,  "  or  knowing  so  little  of 
taste  as  to  descend  from  an  elephant's  back,  down  a  golden  ladder,  in  a 
great  Eastern  pageant,  in  the  bear  fashion :  did  such  a  descent  argue 
fear  ?  or,  that  the  Prince  making  it,  had  studied  the  graces  from  the 
first-mentioi]^  banima},  when  coming  dowp  a  prop  in  hit.  fatker's 
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Royal  Zoological  Gardens  ?  Surely  the  elephant  of  this  night  has  not 
shewn  a  greater  want  of  breeding  in  the  last  act,  than  her  royal  rider 
did  in  the  first." 

Now  this  was  sport  that  Mr.  Styrmp  loved,  and  would  have  promoted 
it,  but  he  perceived  it  gave  Rowland  pain. 

*'  A  wise  man,"  observed  the  great  actor,  and  he  acted  as  he  said  it, 
"  never  pays  for  a  condescention  more  than  twice ;  the  first  to  himself, 
for  having  done  it ;  the  second  to  pubUc  opinion,  when  he  redeems  the 
sacrifice.  The  first  I  have  long  discharged,  and,  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
looking  at  the  miserable  artiste,  the  same  look  that  virtue  in  the  plav 
ever  does  to  the  tyrannical  robber  of  female  innocence,  **  you  will  all 
bear  me  witness,  that  I  now  take  a  receipt  for  the  other ;  there,  sir,  our 
communion  is  at  an  end." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Swilling,  "gentlemen^  learned,  edicated,' highly- 
talented  gentlemen,  shouldn't  have  any  jealous  feeling  a  that  sort ;  it  is 
only  worthy  of  men  of  the  prize-ring ;  but  great  men,  as  is  destined  to 
play  such  conspicuous  parts  on  the  world's — as  well  as  the  Royal  Circus' 
— stage,  should  always  speak  and  act  as  they  would  like  it  to  be  written, 
when  their  Uves  are  published  to  the  world.  That's  what  I  have  ever 
done  of  Late.     Awkward  bits  these  for  your  life-vmiters." 

"  Biographers,"  interjected  the  great  actor. 

**  The  very  gentlemen  I  mean,"  concluded  Mr.  Swilling. 

"  Oh ;  hum  to  all  this ;  let*s  have  the  nips,"  called  out  Mr.  Styrmp. 

"Well,  I  must  say,"  followed  Mr.  Bradshaw,  "this  is  the  nicest  fun 
yet — particularly  after  being  shut  up  for  a  few  months --is  this  drinking 
squibs,  before  a  fine  blazing  gas  like  this.  Here  is  the  health  of  our 
host,  and  my  individual  thanks  for  his  extreme  courtesy  and  gentle- 
manly behaviour  to  myself  and  friend,  during  my  first  day,  of  my  first 
visit  to  Liverpool." 

The  health  was  squibbed  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  the  host  was 
going  to  put  his  hand  to  his  breast,  call  the  place  his  heart,  and  teem 
forth  his  thanks,  when  the  great  actor  gave  him  a  wink,  and  then 
nodded  his  head  towards  our  friends,  as  though  to  say,  "  mind  you're 
not  laughed  at." 

Mr.  Swilling  perfectly  understood  the  token,  so  was  exceedingly  brief, 
but  contrived,  however,  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  by  proposmg,  as  a 
toast,  "  the  reconciliation  of  the  greatest  living  actor,  and  the  greatest 
ofaUkun— " 

"  Gym—  "  hinted  his  preceptor. 

"  Gymnasts,  artistes,  and  whatever  else  he  likes  to  title  himself  with, 
barring  tumbler."  The  offended  summerset-thrower  also  had  to  men- 
tion the  state  of  his  feelings  towards  the  company. 

"  The  ladies  ;  commencing  with  the  beautiftd  hostess,  nor  stopping 
until  those  charming  young  creatures.  Miss  Gaunt  Swilling  and  Miss 
Hoxhom  are  enumerated." 

Done  in  double  squibs. 

And  again  the  host  had  to  lift  his  hand  to  what,  he  again,  called  his 
heart. 

And  then  supper  was  announced,  and  a  secret  came  out  in  about  ^ye 
iBinntes  after  all  the  parties  were  seated;  that  is,  the  four  young 
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gentlemen  whom  we  have  seen  sqmbbing  it  at  the  bar  counter,  and  the 
two  young  ladies  who  had  dignified  our  friends  in  the  first  box  of  the 
Boyal-Circus ;  and  that  secret  was  this,  that  the  greatest  actor  in 
the  worid  and  the  greatest  summerset-thrower,  were  wishful  to  be 
considered,  nay,  thought  themsdves,  the  undoubted  and  accepted  lovers 
of  the  young  ladies  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Now  the  young  ladies  had  no  objection,  when  there  was  no  other 
young  gentleman,  but  a  romantic  handsome  young  lord  and  a  gallant 
knight,  materially  darkened  the  prospects  of  the  Royal-Circus  stars. 
Indeed  so  tender  and  attentive  were  the  two  angels,  that  the  other 
celestials — ^and  being,  from  their  position,  a  Uttle  ubiquitous — could  not 
but  see  the  false  state  of  the  tender-sex  world.  Several  actresses  of  the 
Royal-Circus  they  knew  wore  false  hair,  teeth,  and  other  articles,  and 
now  they  were  equally  certain  that  AmeUa  Caunt  Swilling,  and  her  dear 
friend,  Eliza  Ellen  Hoxhorn,  wore,  used,  entertained,  false,  deceitful, 
treacherous  hearts. 

Now  Rowland  and  his  friend  had  been  so  smitten,  during  the  evening, 
with  those  very  ladies  whom  the  ubiquitous  gentlemen  knew  to  be  so 
prone  to  making-up  with  the  falsities  named,  that  on  hearing  the  great 
actor  say  that  most  of  them  were  his  personal  friends,  and  knew  where 
they  all  lodged;  our  friends  were  resolved  to  make  the  stars  into 
their  friends,  and  to  cede,  as  soon  as  gallantry  could  devise  a  decent 
reason,  all  title  and  love-making  to  the  angels  before  mentioned. 

This  being  also  found  out  by  the  ubiquitories — as  what  could  be  kept 
firom  them— things  went  on  far  more  agreeably ;  and  as  soon  as  supper 
was  over,  and  it  now  being  after  twelve,  the  actors  proposed  they  should 
go  somewhere  where  they  could  spend  the  evening ;  and  for  which 
purpose,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  greatest  of  them,  they  should  first  go 
to  the  saloon,  it  being  rather  too  late  for  a  ranting  chapel  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  then  to  the  dive ;  and  then  to  the  finiw ;  not  that  they  were 
to  conclude  there,  merely  because  it  bore  a  name  which  seemed  to 
familiarize  such  an  idea.  And  so  away  they  went,  after  kissme  hands, 
or  lips,  as  might  be,  with  the  ladies,  and  having  two  rounds  of  brandy 
squibs  with  Mr.  Swilling  as  they  passed  the  counter. 

**  Now,"  said  Styrrup  to  his  friend,  as  they  were  leaving  the  Fox  and 
Glove,  **  as  this  is  your  first  day  in  Liverpool,  and  as  we  had  no  bed 
last  night,  let  us  make  a  philosophical,  rather  than  a  shop-keeper's  day 
of  it :  ships  sail  twenty-four  hours  to  die  day,  sea  gulls  about  the  same 
tune." 

*'  Bravo,"  said  the  great  actor,  *'  and  are  we  less  than  they  7" 

*'  What,  lifter  a  dozen  squibs  a-piece  V  demanded  Mr.  Styrrup.  *^  I 
once  kicked  up  a  row  at  Freseotb :  what  are  your  watchmen  and  other 
guardians  of  the  night  made  of  here  V* 

**  Oh,"  said  the  great  actor,  "  I  don't  know,  that  is  generally,  but 
chiefly  of  the  younger  sons  of  Irish  peers,  undiplomaticed  physicians, 
disappointed  merchants,  and  some  few  of  the  respectable  ones-r-superin- 
tendants  and  so  on—ane  of  small  feurmers'  sons,  or  decayed  hu^  ones." 

**  Are  the  ladies  respectable  here  ?"  demanded  the  same  enquinst. 

**  Some  of  the  lower  sort  are  tidy ;  but  the  dashers,  such  as  you  see 
in  the  flies  at  the  theatre,  are  a  terrible  lot,  bdng  the  wives  dueiy  of 
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the  first  and  the  mistresses  of  the  magistrates,  towards  whom  thej  act 
in  the  additional  capaeity  of  masters  and  spies. 

**  Well  done,  Hage-a-babj ;  the  squibs  have  brightened  jour  head, 
let  us  see  if  they  hare  exhihrated  your  heels,  for  see  you,  fiientlemen, 
yon  cluster  of  them,  havine,  no  doubt,  a  general  consultation:  now 
mark,  let  us  all  get  hold  of  hands,  and  gallop  them  down ;  are  yon  all 
right ;  hold  fast ;  prepare ;  make  ready ;  run  V 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


BAIDEWELL  AXD  BREAKFAST. 


"  And  you  say  as  all  on  'em  got  into  bridewell  last  night ;  the  strange 
young  gentlemen,  and  that  vast,  overbearing — did  all  he  could  to  take 
me  down  afore  'em  last  night — ^eat  actor,  and  summerset  too?** 
demanded  Mr.  Swilling,  as  he  got  mto  the  parlor  in  his  scarlet  gown 
and  the  same  color  of  slippers,  from  the  girl  who  was  washing  it  out. 

*'  Yes,  Sir ;  a  poUceman  was  here  to  let  you  know,  as  he  seen  'em 
going  out  of  here,  and  he  says  the  magistrates  always  expect  all 
hinformation  such  people  as  you  can  give." 

'*  If  he'd  made  such  a  insineation  to  me,  I'd  a  pervented  him  from 
ever  delivering  sich  a  message  again ;  but,  however,  I  must  go  up :  may 
want  bail." 

'*  Yes,  sir ;  said  as  how  they  had  given  their  names  and  address  as 
the  Messrs.  Cratchcake,  associates  and  members  of  the  royal  swell  mob^ 
London  I  oh,  here  it  is,  writ  down;  and  he  said  their  robberies  in  liver- 
pool  must  ha  bin  of  the  most  successM  char-ao-ter,  as,  he  said,  one  on 
'em,  when  searched,  was  found  to  have  concealed,  in  his  trowsers'  pooke^ 
two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  in  notes,  besides  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
aU  mixed  together,  which  he  had  not  changed.  He  said,  no  doubt^ 
they  was  the  heads  of  a  terrible  young  gang ;  took  ei^teen  on  'em  to 
captivate  them." 

'*  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  I  am  right  then ;  such  a  sum  as  thi8»  and— -ha,  ha-^ 
such  a  address ;  and  these  boobies  to  take  'em  for  prigs,  for  Ihat  ^cellent 
rason  I  they,  theirseFs,  says  so ;  ha,  ha  I  there  never  will  be  much  don^ 
than  I  get  upon  that  bench  mysel ;  prigs  I  I  must  let  the  youi^  ladies 
know — take  them  their  breakfasts— mey're  two  romantic  young  devils, 
and  this  may  just  suit  a  part  of  their  plan.  Prigs !  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost ;  and  that  youngest  is  such  a  good4empered  fellow.  If  I'U 
mind  my  hits,  I  shall  be  able  to  teach  the  great  aotor,  instead  of  his 
reversin'  the  compliment.  Why,  let  me  see,  the  head  huk  hknsd'  was 
here  last  nighty  now  I  recollect ;  a  conung  to  watch  tibe  Plnrel  and  the 
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jmiknr  Nonpareil  to  set-to.  He*ll  be  devilish  serere  this  mornin'  upon 
larkin'  and  drunk-and-disorderly  cases,  he  was  so  dreadfhl  swipy  last 
night  himseP.  Miss  Cannt  Swilhng : — go  and  tell  your  young  mistress  to 
get  up ;  give  her  the  news,  and  also  her  compliments  to  Miss  Hoxhorn; 
but  rU  tell  her  myscl' — I  knew  I  was  right." 

Now  all  this  information  at  the  Fox  and  Gloye  was  quite  correct ; 
and,  perhaps,  whilst  Mr.  Swilling  is  at  his  toilet,  we  could  do  no  better 
than  pay  a  visit  to  the  Messrs.  Cratchcake  and  members  of  the  swell- 
mob,  once,  it  would  seem,  of  London,  but  now  in  the  principal  roopi  of 
the  principal  bridewell  of  the  spot  where  our  principal  scenes  have,  for 
some  time,  been  laid. 

"  That's  right,  Rowland,  let  them  see  that  you  can  draw  a  bit ;  it's  a 
rare  job  the  place  is  newly  white-washed,  and  so  go  on :  cartoon  the  whole 
of  it — make  a  Vatican  of  it — make  an  indelible  record,  that,  for  once  in 
its  career,  it  had  a  man  of  eenius  within  its  mural,  and  iron-bar  enclo- 
sure !  I'll  bum  the  crusts  for  you :  as  soon  as  you  have  done,  I'll  ask 
one  of  the  turnkeys  what  sort  of  a  codger  the  magistrate  is,  whom  we 
are  to  go  before,  and  then  you  can  burlesque  him." 

That  our  readers  may  understand  all  these  advices,  which  are 
evidently  from  Mr.  Joseph  Styrrup  to  Mr.  Rowland  Bradshaw,  we  will 
a  little  explain. 

About  an  hour  before  the  time  of  our  visit  to  this  large,  and  as  we 
hear,  newly  white-vrashed  room  in  the  bridewell,  a  small  door  had 
opened  into  it,  a  hand  had  been  thrust  through,  as  well  as  an  observa- 
tion ;  the  hand  contained  four  wedges  of  very  brown  bread,  and  the 
observation  was  simply  this — "Lowancb!" 

There  was  plenty  of  water  in  a  great  pewter  jug,  and  so  satisfied  was 
Mr.  Styrrup  of  the  reasonableness  of  this  corporation  boon,  that  he  at 
once  began  to  eat  of  the  'lowance,  and  drink  of  the  pipe  water  from  the 
large  pewter-vase.  He  desired  Rowland  to  do  the  same,  and  he  did,  a 
HtUe  of  the  soft ;  but  the  crust  offered  a  more  tempting  employment, 
at  least,  when  roasted  a  bit  at  the  end,  making  at  once  a  very  delicate 
crayon ;  and  what  could  be  better  than  the  newly-renovated  walls  to 
sketch  upon.  The  two  great  actors  were  asleep  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  it  would  be  two  or  three  hours  before  their  company  would 
be  expected  in  the  magistrates'  state  room,  or,  as  some  called  it,  the 
court. 

Rowland  could  draw  the  naked  figure  well,  and  for  the  use  of  others 
who  may  have  to  pursue  a  similar  profession  to  the  one  of  our  young 
artist,  we  shall  tell  them  how  he  in  part  attained  it ;  that  is — ^to  draw 
the  figure  as  large,  or,  in  many  cases,  twice  the  size  of  life !  And  we 
can  tell  it  whilst  he  and  Mr.  Styrrup  are  examining  the  bruises  received 
in  the  rencontre  with  the  police. 

After  great  labor  from  the  best  models,  many  of  which  Mr.  Row- 
bottom  had  procured  him — generally  cabinet  size— he  had,  during  his 
singular  retirement,  obtained  the  use  of  the  capacious  walls  of  an  old, 

Slastered  granary.  These  he  well  lime-washed,  and  for  dayis,  whole 
ays,  not  what  some  would-be-students  call  such,  but  twelve,  thirteen, 
and  sixteen  hours  a  day,  drew  naked  figures  upon  them,  with  simple 
sticka«f  charcoal.    These  he  treated  strictly  in  the  ouUine,  scarcely 
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giving  any  shadow  at  all,  never  cbiaro-scnro.  Thus  no  sophisticating-* 
real  severe  drawing.  The  servant  kds  and  one  or  two  of  the  young 
kdies  of  the  establishment,  became  quite  enamored  with  the  young 
artist's  efforts,  and  thus,  at  all  spare  time,  would  honor  him  with  their 
well  developed  Hmbs  and  bodies  as  models ;  so  he  got — what  the  parlor 
artist  can  never  have — roundness,  freedom,  and  right  measurement  for 
distances,  and  could  draw  a  nine  feet  figure  with  aa  much  ease  and  truth 
as  one  in  a  corresponding  scale  of  inches.  Some  scores  of  times  had 
the  walls  been  covered  with  every  sort  of  design,  from  the  naked  classic 
to  modem  battle-pieces.  Wild  horses,  ferocious  boars,  growling  lions, 
and  Neddy  going  to  market,  with  his  panniers  of  eggs,  and  Melly  riding 
on  the  top,  and  her  good-looking  lover  urging  him  on ;  but  all  in  line, 
severe,  stem,  black  and  white.  And  so,  it  is  said,  Rowland  learned  to 
draw ;  and,  perhaps,  we  may  have  to  tell  of  something  else  that  he 
acquired  during  the  days  of  his  sotitude.  Anatomy  he  had  mastered 
long  before. 

"  Bravo !  well  done,  Rowland ;  and  that  is  poor  blind  Lydia !  now  as 
soon  as  you  have  drawn  her  mother  praying  for  the  recovery  of  her  eye- 
sight, draw  me  fighting  the  damned  cowardly  scoundrel  who  brought  us 
hither ;  not  but  I  am  devilish  glad — I  am  resolved  to  shew  you  life, 
Rowland :  devil  of  a  scalp  this  on  my  cheek  I" 

"  Well,  but  my  dear  Mr.  Styrmp,  do  we  not  sometimes  mistake  as 
to  what  is  called  life  ?  Does  what  is  called  knowing  lifo  always  consist 
in  attaining  a  knowledge  of  street  rows,  brothels,  watch-houses,  boxiana» 
and  finishes  V 

"  Oh,  mind  your  drawing :  here,  here  is  some  more  burnt  crust  I 
what  stuff  you  ask  about  life ;  all  that  I  know,  the  sort  of  thing  we  have 
been  engaged  in  for  the  last  dozen  hours,  is  what  is  called  seeinff,  if  not 
learning  life.  As  to  high  life,  it  is  clear  it  cannot  be  much,  because  it 
is  generally  its  members  who  are  most  anxious  to  participate,  and 
become  the  heroes,  of  what  I  can  assert  to  be  life :  the  other  is  too 
monotonous  to  deserve  so  congruous  a  description." 

And  Rowland  sighed. 

'*  Ay,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say  I'm  wrong ;  by  George,  Rowland, 
draw  die  portrait  of  Hage-a-baby  there,  just  when  he  is  going  to  plunge 
his  diamond  hilted  rapier  into  the  plump,  but  dreadfully  afflicted,  bosom 
of  poor  Fatty  ma  I  Ha,  ha." 

^' As  soon  as  I  have  done  this,"  said  the  artist,  still  working  away. 

"  Burlesque  him,  Rowland,  that's  a  dear  boy,  and  then  I'll  wake 
him,  and  perhaps  we  can  get  a  quarrel  up  between  him  and  the 
summerset;  though  I  don't  know  whether  that  would  be  right,  as 
independently  of  their  vanity,  and  what  actor  is  without  ?  I  don't  think 
'em  bad  fellows." 

"  Better,  in  my  opinion,  I  never  met  with.  I  am  afraid  the  bread 
will  be  getting  done.  We  have  all  our  vanities  you  know,  Mr. 
StyrrupT" 

''  Call  me  Mr.  again,  and  I  shall  never  like  you  Rowland ;  do  think 
on  and  call  me  Joe.  I  hate  anything  else,  for  I  never  make  a  friend  of 
a  man  I  don't  love ;  and  I  never  would  have  a  friend  that  I  could  not 
call  in  an  abreviatory  way,  that  is  if  his  name  is  capable ;  yours  is  an 
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ftwkward  one  to  shorten,  but  I  have  some  serious  thoughts  of  calling 
you  Row !  ohy  and  hang;  it,  we  must  seriously  fix  what  our  names  are 
to  be,  in  future ;  or,  at  least,  until  we  hear  whether  we — that  is,  I — am 
to  be  honored  with  a  goyemment  indictment;  but  always  call  me  Joe — 
perhaps  the  names  we  gare  the  young  ladies  will  be  as  good  as  any." 

B%  door  opens — big  turnkey  enteis— and  says — 

**  Two  ladies  wishes  to  speak  with  you  gentlemen,  with  a  servant  girl 
and  a  big  basket." 

**  Not  with  us.''  said  the  gentleman,  who  had  so  recently  declared  his 
displeasure  at  being  called  out  of  his  name — that  is,  his  name  for  his 
friends. 

*'  Must  be,"  remarked  the  large  official ;  **  be  no  hurt  in  letting  'em 
come  in,  I  suppose  I" 

"  We  cannot  refuse  the  entrance  of  ladies." 

•*  Oh,  my  first,  my  last,  my  only  true,  true,  true — **  and  Rowland 
was  obliged  to  desist  designing,  for  round  his  neck  were  thrown — and 
not  carelessly — two  as  white  and  as  round  arms  as  had  ever  endrcled  it 
before ;  or,  at  all  eyenis,  since  those  of  his  mother  had  been  equally 
fiuniliar. 

**  Why,  nay ;  it  is,  indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Swilling." 

*'  It  is ;  oil  I  to  think  of  such  a  meeting !"  and  it  was  Miss  Caunt 
Swilling. 

^  And  80  sweet  a  parting,"  observed  another  lady,  with  her  arms  in 
the  same  sympathetic,  if  not  actually  loving,  position.  The  arms  that 
so  tightly  circled — ^that  is  allowing  for  the  slightest  angles  of  the  elbows 
-—were  Miss  Hoxhom's  ;  the  mudy  neck,  Mr.  Joseph  Styrrup's. 

Hageababy  waking,  or,  perhaps,  dreaming  that  he  was,  called  out, 
**  Subtle  traitress  I  is  this  wy  true  love  for  me  ?" 

<'  Alas  I  that  vrell  known  yoice."  Miss  Caunt  Svrilling. 

**  CHi,  keep  your  head  ofT  my  stomach ;  do  yoa  hear,  Hage-arbaby  7" 
roared  out  the  summerset,  the  great  actor  bemg  kid  across  the  great 
summerset-thrower. 

**  Oh  heavens !  we  are  ruined !  how ;  why  hither  came  they  T" 

"  Hush,"  said  the  gentleman  who  had  met  with  the  second  embrace, 
''hush,"  seeing  the  state  of  afiairs,  and  being  glad  of  it,  ''1*11  wake 
Hiem ;  say  you  came  to  see  them." 

"Oh,  odious  I"  exclaimed  both  the  ladies,  in  as  loud  a  tone  as  they 
durst,  without  risking  the  chance  of  waking  dieir  would-be  true  lovers. 
"That  would  be  a  fwtal  admission ;  could  anything  be  so  unfortunate." 

"Hush,"  said  the  other  young  lady;  "stay,  vre  can  get  another 
room,  I  have  no  doubt ;  prepare  br^J^fast,  and  send  the  watchful  Argus, 
your  cruel  jailor,  when  it  is  ready ;"  and  the  ladies  vanished. 

" '  A  fatal  admission,'  "  said  Rowland  ;  "  well  then,  if  we  allow  this 
visit  to  go  to  our  account,  is  it  not  also  a  fatal  admission  on  our  part?" 

"  Why,  damn  it,  Rowland,  what  an  unromantic  puppy  you  must  be ; 
what  the  devil,  is  not  this  an  adyenture  I  Why  there  are  young  noble^ 
men  who  would  give  a  Quarter's  income  for  such  a  night  and  morning 
as  we  are  likdy  to  spenal  Hang  it,  what  would  you  have?  did  not  you 
see  they  were  m  tears;  bothered  when  they  saw  the  great  actors  there  ? 
ha,  haj  now  Jihink  it  slapl" 
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'' Yes,  but  toengage,  or  even  to  trifle  with  the  affectkms  of  thoa(^ 
who,  in  every  way,  seem  to  wish  us  well,  and  have  evinced  such  a  regaid 
and  tenderness—" 

'<  Well,  and  what  then;  is  it  not  their  ifeture  ?  Bii,  ha  I  don't  think, 
my  dear  fellow,  that  Miss  Caunt  Swilling  and  Miss  Hoxhom  have  not 
had  a  hundred  such  lovers  as  we  are ;  trifling  with  their  affections  I 
what  a  positive  puppy ;  their  affections — and  only  knew  them  yesterday. 
Tut,  tut !  it's  an  adventure  on  both  sides.  But  hold  your  noise^  we 
will  have  some  fun  yet ;  so  go  on  and  finish  Hageababy.'* 

Scarcely  had  Mr.  Styrrup  conduded  these  philosophical  and  timely 
remarks,  and  the  young  ladies  entered  another  room  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  breakfast  table,  when  two  more  friends  were  announced^ 
as  wishful  to  see  the  Messrs.  Cratchcake ;  and  who  should  these  new 
comers  be,  but  Mr.  Swilling  and  his  particular  friend  and  neighbor, 
Mr.  Hoxhorn.  The  young  ladiea-*who  were  preparing  a  glorious 
breakfast,  to  which  Miss  Swilling  gave  a  French  name,  and  which,  in 
English,  signifies  a  knife  and  fork  affair— were  the  fint  to  know  tlie 
voices  of  their  papas.  They  had  come,  no  doubt,  to  offer  bail ;  but— - 
oh,  oh — ^what  a  dreadful  disclosure !  Both  young  ladies  desired  both 
the  young  professors  to  save  their  reputations^  if  mey  yielded  their  lives 
in  the  att^npt. 

*'  This  wiU  be  the  way  then,"  said  the  elder  of  the  beloveds ;  *'  I  will 
waken  the  two  great  actors,  say  it  is  to  them  you  come  to  offer  the  solaces 
of  a  sympathetic  soul,  and  we  two  will  go  into  the  breakfast-room,  to 
meet  your  considerate  papas." 

"  Oh,  oh,  in  what  a  terrible  situation  we  have  placed  ourselves ;  but 
do  not,  as  you  value  our  everlasting  peace,  awake  the  other  gentiemen ! 
We'll  breathlessly  stand  behind  them." 

Now  all  this  may  appear  somewhat  curious  to  the  reader,  particularly 
as  to  the  fears  of  Miss  Caunt  Swilling,  since,  no  doubt,  he  recollects 
that  the  step-papa  of  that  young  lady,  not  only  wished  her  to  see  the 
young  gentlemen,  but  also  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Miss  Hoxhom 
for  a  similar  purpose.  Nay,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  worthy  host 
knew  what  viands  had  been  taken  out  of  his  stores,  and  what  fish  (and 
at  what  priee)  was  sent  for  from  the  market,  for  the  very  breakfast  that 
he  had  interrupted  in  the  preparation ;  but  then  the  young  ladies  did 
not  wbh  the  young  gentiemen  to  have  such  knowledge ;  and  are  there- 
fore left  in  the  same  situation— their  lovers  gone  to  meet  their  sires — 
that  we  may  suppose,  any  one  would  be  in,  who  either  was,  or  dreamed 
so,  cowered  down  in  the  corner  of  a  double-grated  den,  and  in  it  lay  a 
terrible,  a  monstrous  lion->  asleep  it  is  true — but  on  his  first  waking,  or 
the  keepers'  opening  the  door,  depends  your  being  cranohed  up,  or 
•scq>ing. 

So  the  ladies  trembled,  and  so  slept  thdr  erandiers-up,  when  our 
pair  of  worthies  welcomed  the  visitors  we  heard  announced  in  the 
break^t-room. 

*' Ah,  ha,"  commenced  Mr.  Swilling,  twigging  Miss  Caunt's  basket, 
reticule,  and  other  articles  with  which  he  was  familiar;  ''there  is  nothin' 
like  paying  a  visit  when  one  is  sure  to  find  the  parties  at  home — humph, 
and  a  tidy  set  out  too ;  now  I  was  just  thinking  of  orderin'  one  of  the 
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keepers  to  get  you  some  breakfast,  but  I  see  somebody  has  bin'  afore 
me.  Well,  but  I  must  introduce  him  --my  fiiend  Hoxhom  :  we  thought 
as  you  might  stand  in  want  of  an  immediate  friend  or  two,  we  would 
offer  our  humble  $eVs  to  be  bail,  should  you  be  disposed  to  get  out  till 
the  hearin'  comes  on ;  rather  got  scrateh't  a  bit !  what  become  of  the 
great  hactors  ?  aching  heads,  I  dare  say,  both  on  you  has  got !  Well, 
I'm  come  to  tell  you  how  to  make  the  best  of  it." 

"  Upon  my  honor,  Mr.  Swilling,  your  kindness — '* 

*'  Real  goodness,''  iutted  in  Rowland. 

"  Indeed,  real  goooness,"  continued  Mr.  Styrrup,  "for  you  and  your 
kind  friend's  offer;  I  trust,  Miss  Hoxhom  got  home  safely  and  well 
last  tiiffht,  Mr.  Hoxhom?  and  pray  how  is  your  beautiful  and  accom- 
plishea  daughter,  Mr.  Swilling  i  don't  tell  them  of  this  mishap,  it  might 
lessen  us  in  the  estimation  of  those  more  than  angelic  creatures  !*' 

Mr.  Swilling  winked  to  his  brother-bail,  as  much  as  to  say — "you 
see  what  it  is  to  do  with  real  gentlemen ;  of  course,  the  girls  are  here, 
but  you  see  what  a  thing  honor  is." 

"  You  will  take  breakfast  with  us,  gentlemen,  or  else  I  shall  not 
listen  to  any  offer  of  bail,  or  indeed  of  any  other  business  ?"  concluded 
Mr.  Styrrup. 

"  Breakmst,  my  dear  young  friend,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  that 
friendly  hepitaph — ^yes,  if  I  had  eaten  six  afore,  I  would;  it  is  so 
romantic  having  it  in  a  prison  with  locked  doors,  and  yet  you  can  go 
out  when  you  Uke.  It's  like  eatiu'  salt  junk  on  board  a  ship,  and 
drinkin'  raw  Hollands ;  it's  romantic,  and  makes  you  enjoy  your  liberty 
on  the  one  hand,  and  fresh  meat  on  the  other." 

One  of  the  tumkeys  now  brought  in  breakfast  in  grand  style,  and 
showed  that  he  had  waited  on  other  gentlemen  save  those  he  had  occa- 
sionally to  sit  up  with  in  the  condemned  cells. 

"We  can  do  now,  waiter,"  said  Mr.  Swilling,  motioning  that 
functionary  to  leave  the  room,  which  he  at  once  did,  and  not  Hke  an  ill- 
bred  waiter,  who  merely  closes  the  door  after  him,  but  like  one  who  not 
only  closes,  but  latehes  it  and  locks  it.  "  Now  I  wish  to  promulgate 
a  word  or  two  of  advice,"  continued  the  kind-hearted  host  of  the  Fox 
and  Glove ;  "  I  hear  in  the  office  that  the  damages  are  pretty  consider- 
able, and  that  one  or  two  of  the  women  are  going  to  try' to  make  a 
quarter-session  affur  of  all  this,  yet  that  I  think  I  can  manage  ;  but  as 
I  am  also  informed  the  magistrate,  as  you  will  have  to  be  put  afore« 
has  been  terrible  drunk  for  many  nights  together — last  night  I  know  he 
was — I  know  he's  devilish  savage  against  Si  sorts  of  disorderly  work, 
when  he's  in  one  of  these  fits ;  and  more  especial  as  a  favorite  woman 
of  his  has  given  him  the  slip— or  some  say  worse — ^bin  thick  with  the 
very  constable  as  he  used  to  send  her  money  by — so  he's  sure  to  be 
wrathy  in  young  ones  being  so  immoral.  Now  this  is  the  way,  or,  at 
least,  as  I  does — and  I've  h&A  two  or  three  rough  jobs  afore  him—  eh, 
Hoxhom  ?  and  I  dare  say  many  may  think,  because  he  comes  to  see  a 
bit  of  life  at  the  Fox  and  Glove,  tlmt  he'd  favor  me — nothin'  of  the 
sort ;  nay,  worse  to  me  than  another,  for  fear  any  one  was  to  suspect. 

"  Then  this  is  the  way  I  do— I  always  insist  on  callin'  him  my  lord  ! 
always  pretends  I  am  afore  the  Lord  Mayor  a  London,  or  the  lord  of 
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anythin*,  at  an  assize,  and  that  does  him.  If  you  recollect,  Hoxhorn, 
I  put  a  youth  up  to  the  same  thing — even  the  day  after  the  other  had 
had  the  stomach-pump — and  it  did  him ;  ha,  ha— he'll  keep  sayin' 
*  I'm  not  a  lord !'  hut  nerer  heed— pitch  into  him  all  the  faster — ^you 
must  win !" 

"  What,  is  he  a  low  fellow  then  ?  sprung  from  something,  I  suppose, 
that  he  thinks  others  may  deem  not  quite  compatible  with  his  present 
greatness  ?" 

"Why,  the  truth  is,  he's  now  a  terrible  size !"  continued  the  erudite 
Mr.  Swilling ;  "  and  his  father  was  a  very  little  and  a  very  good  man, 
I'm  told,  but  very  poor ;  and  that,  it  is  said,  is  the  grudge.  Then  he's 
troubled  with  a  bad  temper ;  a  fat,  but,  it  is  true,  a  very  short  neck  ;  a 
drunken  head-ache,  and  a  good  deal  of  public  approbation — nay,  I 
think,  that  is  not  the  word — no,  approbriumation;  so  that  they  say  he's 
continually  under  the  apprehension  that  he'll  be  carried  off  either  by 
the  Home  Secretary's  order,  or  a  fit." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha;  what,  I  suppose  he's  a  tyrant?"  demanded  Mr. 
Styrrup. 

"  No,  no,  I  think  every  body  will  acquit  him  of  that ;  no,  he's  too 
lazy  to  be  a  regular  tyrant,  which — as  I  know,  from  my  old  mester — must 
be  by  hard  work ;  nothin'  requires  more  industry  than  tyran-ny  ;  no,  our 
head  beak  here  is  a  bully ;  would  be  a  tyrant,  but  is  too  fat,  and  does 
not  like  the  trouble." 

"  Upon  my  honor,  quite  metaphysical,  Mr.  Swilling,"  said  Rowland, 
*^  but  still  more  dangerous  in  a  magistrate,  because  there  must  be  a  good 
deal  of  chance  work." 

"  Stick  to,  my  lord,  and  you  are  as  right  as  this  piece  of  sole,  which 
is  grand  ;"  still  pursued  Mr.  Swilling. 

**  Pardon  me,  good  Mr.  Swilling,  and  I  am  sure  you  will,  when  you 
have  heard  my  reasons.  This  being  a  low  fellow,  or  what  is  worse,  one 
who  you  say,  has  sprung  from  something,  which  he  foolishly,  I  think, 
deems  low.  The  lording  might  do  for  the  ignorant,  but  sure  to  savor 
of  ridicule  from  the  educated  ;  nothing  such  a  man  is  so  afraid  of :  no,  if 
he  is  flattered  by  being  thought  a  lord,  or  even  a  lordly-looking  person, 
from  the  order  I  have  described,  the  way  would  be  to  treat  him  with 
high  aristocratic  familiarity ;  address  him  rather  as  though  you  were 
one  yourself,  and  as  if  you  knew  he  neither  was  nor  ever  could  be ;  but 
still  as  if  you  really  thought  nature,  and  his  great  endowments,  intended 
him  for  one." 

"  By  George,  Rowland,  you  are  right ;  was  he  ever  at  college,  do  you 
know,  Mr.  Swilling?" 

"  Never,  as  ever  I  happened  to  hear  about.  I  hattended  when  I  was 
a  training  for  the  championship,  to  give  perfessional  instruction  at  both 
our  seats  of  leamin',  as  they  are  called ;  but  I  never — nay,  I  know  that 
he  never  was  at  either  on  'em." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Styrrup,  "I'll  tell  him  slap,  that  I  have  heard 

my  father  once  say,  that  the  greatest  spree  he  was  ever  engaged  in,  when 

a  cantab,  was  with  that  glorious  fellow.  Brawl,  (don't  you  call  him  ?)  now 

the  higldy-gifted,  and  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  greatest  port 
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hi  the  world;  who  would  have  thought  it  m  those  gay  days!  ha, 
ha,  ha." 

"  Grand,  grand !"  said  Mr.  Hoxhom,  speaking  for  the  first  time. 
**  That'll  do  it ;  this  young-un  is  quite  right ;  for  hedicated  gentle- 
men, perhaps  my  lord  would  not  do ;  same  as  one  time  I  was  on  the 
Wolverhampton  grand- stand,  when  I  happened  to  give  some  offence  to 
Lord  George  Bedtick,  and  he  said  he  would  soon  make  my  rump  a 
present  of  his  hoot  toe,  if  I  did  not  march  off  that  there  place !  and 
when  Mister  Bully — who,  you  know,  was  no  more  nor  I  once,  hut  has 
hedicated  himsel' — ^when  he,  I  say,  give  him  a  bit  of  offence,  the  other 
demanded  that  which  is  jue  from  one  gentleman  to  another.  That  is 
why  I  am  wishful  to  impove  my  mind,  and  then  there  would  be  no 
more  such  degradin'  association,  as  rumps  and  boot  toes !  No,  '  that 
which  is  jue  from  one  gentleman  to  another/  is  what  I  want."  And 
poor  Mr.  Swilling  looked  quite  dejected. 

And  now  let  us  not  forget  our  gallantry,  but  see  how  the  ladies  are 
in  the  next  room,  where  lie  the  terrible  cranchers. 

It  was  just  as  a  dream  would  have  had  it.  The  fierce  animals  awoke 
before  the  fair  damsels,  whom  the  demon  Fate — always  a  sad  fellow  in 
a  dream — had  thrust  them  there.  The  terrible  lions  stared,  arose, 
tehook  their  manes,  and  now  they  grind  their  teeth  and  roll  their  dread- 
ful eyes ;  already  the  blood,  bones,  and  stays  of  the  dismayed  maidens 
are  churned  by  the  long  white  prongs  we  have  Just  seen  ground  and 
set  for  the  cannibalUan  feast — that  is,  they  would  have  been ;  but  seeing 
their  prey  dressed  in  rustling  silk  and  dishevelled  hair — and,  perhaps, 
some  virtuous  spirit,  knowing  that  of  the  fair  prisoners,  interfering- 
caused  the  royal  and  noble-minded  creatures,  at  least,  to  change  the 
purpose  of  their  savage  attack,  from  cranching  them  up,  to  seizing  them 
in  their  strong  arms  and  mollified  claws  ;  from  making  crackers  of  their 
own  jaws  and  nuts  of  the  poor  young  ladies*  heads — to  turning  up 
their  beauteous  faces  and  licking  their  lips  and  pawing  their  waists. 

And  then  the  great  lion  of  Hage-a-baby  said — not  before  the  miracu- 
lous gift  of  utterance,  as  of  old,  was  awarded  to  him — 

•*  In  Cimmerian  vaults  methought  I  lay,  list'ning  to  the  epinicion  of 
him  who  thither  sent  me ;  my  fair  love,  the  while,  to  mf  dungeon's  bars 
had  sprung.  His  black  guards  the  tyrant  calls,  and  bids  them  hew  her 
down.  'Cursed  chains,'  I  apostrophizing  said,  'and  manacles  cold, 
why  not  be  to  my  anxious  hand  my  own,  my  known,  my  well-tried 
sword !'  sooner  than  my  wish,  from  the  groin'd  roof  hung  my  never- 
failing  falchion,  I  clutch'd  it,  and  ere  then,  thou — ^for  'twas  thee,  my 
'Melia — ^had  wrench'd  the  cruel  bar  2  that  done,  I  sped  to  my  trusty 
guards — " 

"  But  not  without  thy  liberator  ?"  in  hurried  interruption  and  tone 
of  languishing  softness,  demanded  the  palpable  heroine,  who  was  seated 
on  the  lion's  hind  leg. 

"  Bearing  in  my  arms  my  soul's  enslaved ;  and  as  my  strong  steed, 
'midst  showery  shots  did  fly,  I  a  thousand  foes  did  slay  I  in  grateful  joy, 
thy  soft  bosom  panting  for  the  huge  slaughter,  my  vengeful  sword  did 
make.  A  thousand  joyful  shouts  now  rent  the  air.  The  battle's  won — 
the  savage  Prince  is  slain — but,  ah !  who  shall  the  rest  relate  ?" 
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"  E'en  thou — our  lores  were  mutual — ^in  childhood  pledged  I" 

'*  And  by  our  father  ratified ;  but,  ah !  let  me  not  tell  the  rest." 

"Was  I  unfaithful?" 

"  My  'Melia  unfaithful?  no,  no,  no !  But  ere  I'd  made  our  nearest 
tent,  to  place  thee,  and,  with  becoming  dignity,  hail  thee  oueen  I  a 
hungry  Hon,  aiming  at  my  horse,  cranched  thy  fair  form,  and  left  me 
desolate  I" 

The  tender  Amelia  fainted ;  but  gentle  sprinkling  from  the  limpid 
juQy  that  so  fortunately  stood  near,  brought  her  to  Ji^  and  ecstasy. 

''Well,"  said  the  Summerset  to  Miss  Hoxhom,  "  I  was  dreaming 
too,  and  a  far  worse  one  nor  Hage-a-baby's,  there  I" 

*'  Oh,  tell  it  to  me,"  cried  Miss  Hoxhom ;  and  then  she  looked  to 
ascertain  if  she  were  near  enough  the  jug,  but  almost  blushed  to  see  how 
thick  the  other  Uon  and  the  princess  were  getting,  for  he  was  not  only 
imbibing  honey  from  her  Hybla  lips,  but  permitting  her  to  get  as  much 
as  she  could  off  his :  but  now  for  the  other  dream. 

''  Me  thoueht — I  thought  it  was  my  benefit  night ;  that  the  bills  did 
state,  that  if  I  threw  sixty-one  summersets,  a  silver  cup,  recording 
the  hextraordinary  event,  was  to  be  presented  by  the  manager  and  the 
whole  of  the  equestrian  corps.     That  I  began  my  dreadful  task,  in  the 
presence  of  ensembled  multitudes,  and  one  that  cheered  me,  feared  my 
troubled  soul  more  nor  all  the  rest.     My  eyes  told  her  the  state  of, 
what  I  thought,  9he  loved  best,  was  in ;  I  wasn't  out,  they  did ;  and 
hers  also  seemed  to  say — '  go  it,  you're  sure  to  win — and  when  we  are 
married — whatever  may  be  our  fortunes,  however  I  may  be  provoked — 
show  me  that  cup,  and  it  will  smooth  my  vexed  brow,  brighten  my  sad 
looks,  and  make  me  cry,  whatever  else  goes,  that  Til  never  pawn  I' 
Well,  I  commenced — and  all  the  house — as  loudly  as  they  could  bawl- 
cried  out  '  ONE !'     The  throw  was  not  much  higher  nor  the  horse ; 
another,  and  they  louder,  for  the  throw  was  higher,  shouted  '  two  1' 
thither  again,  and  louder  again,  '  three  !'  still  more  lofty,  and  again 
more  noisy,  '  four  T  every  leap  increased  in  height,  as  the  audience 
did  in  vociferation,  as  they  counted  on.     At  last,  came  a  most  stunning 
'  SIXTY  I'  and  I  found,  in  the  turn  to  descend,  I  had  nearly  bumped  the 
ceiHng  I  which,  you  know,  is  a  frightful  height.     I  felt  more  and  more 
vigor,  and  was  determined  to  go  on  for  a  hundred  or  so ;  but  still  was 
resolved  not  to  go  too  near  the  top  of  the  house.     So  up  like  a  rocket  I 
goes  again — came  whack  against  the  roof— >  was  going  to  descend — heard 
a  terrible  shout  of  '  sixty-one  I'  but  a  much  more  fiercer  laugh  ;  my 
feet  hung  down,  my  hands  did  the  same,  my  head  hung  down  :  I  could 
see  down,  but  I  couldn't  come  down.     There  I  stuck,  plastered  by  the 
lower  part  of  my  back  to  the  top.     *  Sixty-one  !'  they  kept  crying — 
my  rivals  all  laughing  and  jumping  Uttle  summerseters  at  the  bottom. 
*  Sixty-one  !"  they  again  called — *not  until  it's  fairly  turned,'  shouted 
others.     Still  there  I  was,  and  might  have  been  there  for  years — and  I 
verily  think  the  manager  would  not  have  cared  if  I  had,  as  it  would 
have  saved  the  prize,  and  have  brought  him  better  houses  than  my  leaps 
would — ^but  just  then,  the  same  beautiful  young  creeter,  as  inspired  me 
■at  the  first,  opened  her  glowin'  arms,  and  besought  me,  if  I  loved  her, 
to  fiy  into  them.    No  sooner  had  she  said  that|  and  nodded  her  head 
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three  times,  than  I  descended  into  them  like  a  dove !  I  soon  found 
that  it  was  a  siirer  pair  of  wings  that  had  enabled  me  to  come  down. 
These,  the  beautiful  maid  at  the  bottom  knew  to  be  Love's;  upon  which, 
'midst  the  roars  of  enthusitism  of  the  audience — who  had  wished  us 
much  happiness — we  flew  off — got  married — the  prize  was  presented  to 
my  new  bride,  'midst  showers  of  flowers ;  and  it  was  so  filled  with 
guineas,  that  we  both  could  not  lift  it  up. 

"  Then  I  got  up — awoke — ^and  found  it  was  all  a  dream !  but  the 
weight  of  the  vase  was  soon  accounted  for,  and  all  that,  by  finding  the 
fiage's  ribs  and,  of  course,  all  his  body,  athwart  my  stomach,  which 
aches  yet ;  but  this  is  no  dream !"  said  the  Summerset,  looking  tenderly 
at  the  fair  burthen  upon  his  knee ;  ''  and,  I  am  sure,  I  need  not  say, 
the  sweet  young  creature  who  flew  away  with  me  on  the  interesting 
wings." 

And  then  the  noble  yaulter  and  the  fascinating  friend  of  Miss  Caunt 
Swilling,  fell  to  imitating  the  delightful  amusement  in  which  the  lovely 
Amelia  and  the  great  Hage-a-baby  were  in  such  exquisite  participation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  bhss-like ;  that  is,  when  virtue  rides  the  horse 
and  chastity  is  master  of  the  ring :  when  even  the  clown  throws  in 
snatches  of  morality,  instead  of  coming  "for  to  go  for  to  see.'*  So  were 
our  dreamers  and  their  complimentary  mistresses :  for  was  it  not  a 
compliment,  and  a  condescension,  for  two  such  divinities  to  make  such 
a  visit,  at  such  a  place,  and  the  rest  ?  No  doubt  it  was;  and  the  lovers 
were  manifesting  their  extreme  knowledge  of  appreciation,  wlien  entered 
the  turnkey.  That  was  nothing,  but  this  was — 
"Two  ladies  wishing  to  see  two  gentlemen  !" 

And  in  entered  the  preceding  evening's  Fattyma  and  Miss  King,  the 
first  female  equestrian  in  the  world,  who  did  the  broad-sword  exercise, 
whilst— what  is  called  riding — standing  on  the  horse;  each  had  got  a 
little  jug  of  coffee  that  had  been  boiling  hot  long  before  they  had  left 
home.  And  each  had  got  a  small  parcel  of —no  doubt— toast,  with 
two  or  three  slices  of  ham  and  a  relay  of  lump  sugar,  should  the  coffee 
not  be  sweet  enough ;  as  well  as  four  eggs,  which  only  wanted  boiling, 
and  then  it  was  deemed  there  would  be  a  very  reasonable  breakfast  for 
the  two  gentlemen,  whom  the  two  ladies  had  found  in  the  other  ladies' 
arms,  doubly  locked-  to  say  nothing  of  the  fastenings  of  every  door 
they  had  passed  through — so  engaged — absorbed — so  enchanted  !  for 
what  but  enchantment  could  it  be  ?  to  hold  people  together  in  such  a 
way ;  and  that  too,  when  fresh  comers  were  looking  on — it  must  have 
been  such  spell. 

For  the  fair  Fattyma  and  the  gorgeous  Miss  King  were  about  to  back» 
fearing — oh !  that  it  had  been  so — they  had  made  a  mistake,  and  what 
is  so  awkward,  on  the  privity  of  love  ? 

No,  we  grieve  to  say,  they  were  not  wrong ;  and  we  grieve,  not  in 
consideration  of  the  parties,  their  situation  and  their  feelings,  but  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  giving  the  reader  the  slightest  sketch  of  this 
morning's  rehearsal ;  which,  although  wanting  the  usual  paraphernalia 
on  such  occasions,  as  well  as  the  music  of  an  evening's  exhibition, 
dresses,  scenery,  and  foot-lights — was  some  of  the  most  natural  perform- 
ance} that  even  the  graceful  Fattyma  herself  had  ever  shone  in. 
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^he  scene,  or  rather  dialogue,  commenced  IJEiconicallj  indeed ;  being 
composed  of  little  else  than  mono&iyllabic  interjections,  with  some  words 
which  are  discovered  by  the  notes  of,  what  are  called,  admiration, 
closely  following  th«m.  But  though  the  sentences  were  short,  the 
action  was  great,  violent,  incessant,  and  that  without  the  applause  which 
is  so  delightful  to  the  actor-,  and  acts  as  so  powerful  a  stimulant  on  these 
great  occasions. 

The  light,  as  pnson  light  seldom  is,  was  not  very  good)  nor  the  loyelt 
Fattyma's  eyes  very  strong,  as  she  had  had  so  short  a  night's  rest;  still 
after  one  or  two  such  starts  as  she  had  often  been  accustomed  to  make 
in  her  profession,  and  the  l^rd  piercing  elance — the  last  being  just 
three  times  as  fierce  as  the  first,  for  she  had  been  accustomed  to  rule  in 
these  things — she  began — 

"  No — yes — it  cannot— it  is — villain  1  cockatrice  I  a  double  monster!" 

*^  Madam  !'*  soothingly  said  the  cockatrice. 

•*  Wanton  trollop  I"  cried  the  sentimental — that  is,  she  always  played 
those  parts — and  usually  gentle  Fattyraa.  "  Something  of  this  hath 
met  mine  ears  before,  and  now  they  shall  reach  those  of  the  illiterate 
host  of — oh,  infinite  sluttism — the  Fox  and  Glove,  And  as  to  you, 
villain !  prepare  to  breathe  your  last !"  and  bang  went  one  of  the 
unboiled  eggs  at  poor  Hage-a-baby*s  head,  and  swilk  went  the  maudlin 
coffee  at  Miss  Caunt  Swilling's  bonnet. 

Then  Miss  King — 

"No — ^ye-it can— cannot — it  is — villain!  carcass-butcher's  daugh* 
ter !  oh,  that  I  had  my  sword  here  I  or  your  father's— minx — killing— 
knife;  or  even  your  mother's  steel,  on  which  she  wets  her  selling  one— « 
beast!  I'd  stab  one  and  purk  to  death— you  monster!  ha,  ha,  hnl'^ 
and  bang  goes  another  unboiled  egg,  which  ^aced  the  disgraced  stilk 
vaulter's  eye-brow,  and  obeying  the  usual  angle  of  incidence — came  slap 
on  the  lilied  forehead  -  lilied  by  the  dream  and  Miss  King's  entrance— 
of  Mtss  Hoxhom  !  and  it  looked  like  a  lily  no  more. 

And  then  coffee-jug,  toast,  and  lump  sugar  were  directed  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  head  of  the  daring,  rampant  wretch,  whose  arms  had 
encompassed  the  slender  waist  of  the  thick  person  of  Miss  fioxhorn ;  but 
the  summerset  ducked,  and  the  whole  of  the  furious  missiles  for  ever 
ruined  the  bonnet,  veil^  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  appearance  of  the  neck 
of  the  wrathM-faced  Fattyma. 

Now  poor  Miss  Amelia  Caunt  Swilling,  and  her  still  more  deeply 
colored  and  more  wounded-feeling  friend,  withstood  all  this  with  lady- 
like forbearance ;  and,  perhaps,  would  have  acted  as  is  the  duty  of  the 
beloved  mistress ;  but  the  assailants  were  not  content  to  end  the  war 
with  the  exhaustion  of  their  missiles,  so,  at  once,  fiew  upon  their  rivals, 
and  pursued  their  victory  by  that  terrible  mode  of  warfare,  which  has 
ever  come  under  the  classification  of  tooth  and  nail.  And  whilst  these 
worked  with  those  terrible — even  to  actresses,  terrible — to  drunken  fish- 
women,  fatal — instruments,  the  assailed  tried  the  only  known  counter, 
invented,  no  doubt,  as  a  resistive,  as  proof  magazines  wer«  for  red  hot 
balls,  and  which  have  been  called,  by  some  authorities  on  the  subject^ 
finger-an  d-hair  arms. 

And  that  the  war  was  carried  on  savagely,  the  yell  on  both  sides 
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intensely  testified;  and  though  the  neutral  powers — the  pnissant 
Emperor  of  Hage-a-babj  and  his  ally,  the  F^idim  of  sixty-one  summer* 
sets'— threatened,  after  numerous  entreaties  for  a  cessation  of  arms,  to 
annihilate  one  part^  and  desert  the  other,  if  they  did  not  at  once  consent 
to  an  annistice,  still  mo»«mguinarily  proceeds  the  great  battle. 

No,  all  could  not  induce  a  pause,  but  became  thrice  as  belligerent ; 
for  each  was  resolvied  to  try,  as  the  final  test,  for  which  and  to  whom 
the  favor  of  die  great  and  potent  powers  would  be  declared !  Surd^y 
the  ladieSy  who  had  been  the  subjects  of  the  dreams,  had  a  right  to 
expect  it.  And  had  not  the  others  had  a  thousand  vows,  both  when 
noting  princes  and  princesses  at  side  play ;  nay,  was  it  not  understood 
they  were  married  as  much  as  in  the  profession,  of  which  they  claimed 
the  head,  ever  was,  or  need  be:  had  they  not  brought  the  prizes' 
breakfasts  ? 

And  now,  with  quadrupled  energy,  the  strife  rages;  and  though 
Hage-a-baby  and  the  great  summerset  have  long  taken  the  field,  their 
powers  appear  neither  to  stem,  gire  victory,  nor,  above  all,  effect  a  eessa^ 
tion.  m,  their  interference  will  evidently  procrastinate  hostilities, 
proving  at  once,  the  horror  of  feeble  war  or  puny  assistance^  but  cannot 
avert  them. 

So  in  £tna's  throes  shall  some  proud  rock  defy,  or  dam  his  fumaced 
waves,  whilst  dreading  thousands  look  anxiously  on,  mineling  great  fears 
with  a  little  hope,  that  the  strong  barrier  wul  turn  the  leaping  lava 
from  their  homes,  their  beeves,  and  mellowing  grapes ;  but  the  wroth 
mountain  opens  wider  his  rugged  jaws,  and  in  deeper  seas  booms  forth 
the  hot  tide.  Futile  rock,  better  hadst  thou  never  dared,  for  now  thine 
6"^  weight  is  added  to  his  rage,  and  thus,  in  accumulated  itiin,  fills 
every  mould  with  his  molten  flood,  and  leaves  not  the  sweet  vale,  e^en 
that  which  p^mids  were  built  for,  a  name  or  a  recollection. 

And  so  thmgs  went  on  here ;  all  were  down,  the  two  potent  princes 
adding  to  the  throw ;  and  all  must  have  been  eternal  ruin,  had  not  the 
hostile  din  met  the  astonished  ears  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  so 
delightfully  regaling  in  the  next  room,  Messrs.  Swilling,  Hoxhom,  and 
the  imprudent  young  gentlemen,  whom  they  had  come  to  bail.  To 
hear  was  to  wonder — to  wonder  was  to  try  and— *if  possible,  ascertain 
the  cause ;  to  try  to  ascertain  the  cause  was  to  leave  the  breakfisut 
table — rush  into  the  room  they  had  so  recently  left,  and  there  they  saw 
-^what  our  reader  has  not,  but  which,  he  must  confess,  we  have  done 
all  in  our  power  to  describe  to  him — the  conflict  I 

They  soon  entered  the  lists ;  and,  finally,  with  the  ready  assistance  of 
every  turnkey  on  the  premises,  with  two  of  their  wives,  hostilities  were 
endeid  for  the  season. 

*' Why,  ladies,  la£es,  ladies  V*  commenced  Mr.  Swilling,  so  soon  as 
he  recovered  his  breath;  *' ladies — as  is  ladies — eddicated,  talented, 
highly  virtuous,  and  very  beautiful  ladies :  two  on  urn,  as  I  see — oh, 
douH  be  talkin'  here  about  *  charge  for  charge  /'  shame  for  shame — 
twt)  on  um,  as  I  see — keep  them  apart,  for  their  maker's  sake — two  on 
;nm,  as  I  see,  who  is  at  the  very  height  of  their  perfessions.  Now,  stay, 
*I  will  tell  how  Miss  Swilling  and  her  friend.  Miss — now.  Miss  Fattyma, 
do  Usten — Miss  Hoxhom  come  here :  it  was  her  own  beloved  parent 
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Imcl  me  (and  here  Mr.  Swilling  winked  to  the  gentlemen^  as  much  as  to 
say  *  anything  for  the  present')  as  sent  *em  here  with  brakefast  for  these 
two  young  gentlemen  here ;  come  into  th'  other  room«  and  you  will  see 
us  a  enjoying  on  it !  Well,  now,  my  dear  Miss  King,  only  be  easy 
another  minute^  and  you'll  see  now  I '  Then  we  was  a  planning  how  the 
thing  was  to  be  done  afore  the  magistrates,  and  open  court  assembled^ 
I  said,  (more  winking)  go  to  the  other  room,  and  there  you  will  see 
^ome  more  friends ;  and  as  we  want  to  have  a  bit  of  a  private  chat,  and 
lK)th  of  you  loves  acting,  go  and  rehearse  a  bit,  and  keep  Hage-a-baby 
and  the  summerset  from  coming  in  (more  winking)  here;  as,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  had  somethin'  very  perdclar,  very  perticlar  to  say ;  nay,  I'm  not 
quite  sure  whether  one  of  tnese  young  gentlemen  is  not  my  ovm  son  or 
not ;  (Mr.  Swilling  weeping)  and,  now,  all  this  sad  mishap,  poor  ^Is! 
come  to  all  this — though  it  was  done  by  our,  our  commands — and,  now, 
we  see  the  mess  they're  in — was  only  doing  an  act  of  duty  and  obe- 
dience."    (Mr*  Swilling  weeping  out  right.) 

Fattyma  (awuMng  Jrom  her  trance,  and  new  all  in  smiles,) — Oh, 
my  Hage — if  this  is — could  be  true!  my  dear,  dear — {turning  to 
Amelia) — but  how  dare  I  speak — look — no,  no,  I  cannot,  must  not  ask 
—look  for — dream  for  forgiveness ! 

Mr.  Swilling  {stUl  with  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  jogging 
his  daughter's  elbow,) — And  why  not !  Amelia  ort  to  forgive,  as  I  trusts 
she's  a  christian  1 

Migs  King  (p.lso  looking  as  a  fairy  does  when  the  spell  is  removed.)'^ 
Alas  !  where  am  I  ?  how — ^what  have  I  done  ?  my  dear  friend.  Miss 
Hoxhom !  what,  to  quarrel  with  my  best  friend ;  and  one  too  who  took 
sixteen  shillings'  worth  of  tickets  at  my  ben  I  oh,  never,  never !  my 
Summerset  I  oh,  what  have  I  done? 

Miss  Swilling  and  Miss  HoitHORN  together,  and  still  looking 
angry, — ^What  have  you  done  ? — look  what  you  have  done ! 

Mr.  Swilling  (looking  as  if  the  very  thought  of  the  scene's  diS" 
alosure  to  the  world  would  hurst  his  heart,  and  bring  entire  ruin  on  all 
parties. — Hush ! 

Mr.  Hoxhorn  {looking  very  like  the  other  bail,) — Hush  ! 

Mr.  Rowland  Bradshaw  {looking  at  his  friend,  Mr.  Styrrup.) — 
Hush! 

Mr.  SnrRRTJP  {returning  the  glance,) — Hush ! 

Curtain  drops  to  slow  music,  coming  in  through  the  iron-barred 
window ;  the  characters  standing  thus — 

L.  w.  Rowland  Bradshaw,  Joseph  Siyrmp ;  l.  c.  Mr.  Hoxhorn, 
Mr.  SwiUing,  Miss  Swilling;  r.  c.  Hage-a-baby:  R.  w.  the  Summerset^ 
Miss  King. —^Turnkeys,  their  Wives,  ^.,  in  the  hack* 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

AN    OLD    ACQUAIXTANCE    AND    A    NEW    FRIEND. 

The  order  of  our  history  compels  us  to  remove  the  reader  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Styrrup's  broker^  the  gentleman  who  lent  him  the  roll 
of  notes ;  he,  with  the  fashionable  family ;  and  the  place^  it  will  be 
recollected,  where  our  heroes  were  to  have  dined  on  the  day  we  have 
dwelt  so  long  upon,  and  which  is  the  day  but  one  before  we  now  speak. 

Mr.  Broud's  house  was  about  six  miles  from  the  town  that  our 
strangers  are  now  honoring ;  a  house,  indeed,  one  that  a  potentate  would 
have  been  proud  of  half  a  century  ago,  but  now  quite  familiar  to  the 
English  merchant. 

Mr.  Broud's  family  consisted  of  three  daughters  and  one  son,  that  is 
at  home,  having  two  in  different  hemispheres,  conducting  his  foreign 
consignances  and  shipping ;  in  short,  his  agents.  Now  the  youngest 
daughter  but  one,  a  young  lady  of  lively  imagination,  of  great  beauty, 
and  verging  on  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  talking  to  another  young  lady, 
something  her  junior — a  visitor — also  of  the  most  transcendent  beauty 
and  loveliness  ;  and  they  chatted  in  this  way. 

"  Oh,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  know,  my  dear  Jane,  and,  I  am  sure,  you 
will  pardon  me  for  listening,  when  I  inform  you  of  what  I  happened  to 
overhear  my  mamma  say  to  papa.  She  said — 'don't  you  think' — 
speaking  to  my  papa — *it  will  be  dangerous  to  admit  a  youth,  of 
such  high  pretensions  and  accomplishments,  and — you  add — personal 
appearance,  into  a  family  of  young  girls  like  ours  V  Mark  that,  Jane — 
what  girl  in  the  universe  could  avoid  listening  after  it  ?  Oh,  dear ;  I 
am  one  who  could  not,  be  the  affair  what  it  may." 

"  You  don't  know  then  who  thev  are  ?" 

"  Why,  I  think  I  do  ;  but  my  rather  told  us  that  on  no  account  were 
we  to  act  as  if  we  did :  wont  it  be  romantic,  dear  Jane  ?  and  you  know~ 
I  am  so  fond  of  romance.  No,  I  believe  the  elder  one,  at  least,  has  got 
into  a  sad  political  dilemma ;  indeed  my  papa  seemed  greatly  troubled 
respecting  it,  and  the  more  so  as  the  young  gentleman  appears  to  treat 
the  whole  so  cavalierly ;  and,  I  believe,  there  is  a  great  reward  offered 
for  his  apprehension,  and  so  my  father  thinks  it  will  be  best  for  him  to 
go  on  the  Continent ;  or,  perhaps,  to  one  of  my  brothers.  Of  course,  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  know  him  when  you  see  him ;  but — and  this  is 
what  mamma  has  sent  me  to  you  for — you  are  not  to  know  him,  or 
appear  at  all  surprised  at  hearing  or  seeing  him  announced  in  another 
name.  You  see  I  am  a  deep  little  girl,  particularly  when  there  is  any- 
thing like  romance  or  adventure  in  the  way.  Pa  has  acquainted  his 
father  with  his  retreat,  for  he's  an  only  son :  his  father  is  enormously 
wealthy,  and  doats,  and,  indeed,  follows  this  spoiled  boy,  as  a  cat  does 
her  strayed  kitten  :  that  is  the  worst  of  it,  I  hate  spoiled  boys ;  but  this 
young  gentleman,  to  do  him  justice,  has  no  turn  that  way,  and  has 
actuimy  been  the  grand  tour  without  his  father  taking  him  an  inch  on 
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Itbe  road^  or  meeting  him  half-way  on  his  return  ;  nay,  I  believe  all  the 
spoiling  is  on  the  one  side." 

"  And  the  other  i"  .  . 

"  Oh,  of  him  I  know  nothing,  only  of  its  being  dangeroua  to  brintf 
him  into  a  family  of  young  ladies  Uke  ours ;  and  is  not  that  dehghtful  7 
and  for  this  reason  his  accomplishments  must  be  real,  and  his  acquire* 
ments  of  order ;  in  short,  he  must  be  both  handsome  and — ^pardon  a 
little  yanity,  dear  Jane — a  gentleman,  in  all  the  applications  of  that 
word,  to  cause  any  real  fear  either  to  myself  or  my  sisters."  Concluded 
ibe  young  lady  in  a  more  serious  manner  than  that  which  had  toned  the 
greater  part  of  her  remarks. 

"On  my  honor,  dear  Mary,  I  do  believe  you,  and  your  mamma 
knovnng  that  I  do  feel  a  little  curious  to  see  this  very  prodigy." 

"  Well  now,  a  bargain,  as,  thank  heaven  there  is  going  to  be  a  little 
romance  in  this  establishment  at  last,  whoever  falls  in  love — that  you 
know  one  of  us  must  do,  or  we  shall  not  be  faithfully  playing  our  parta 
— must  honestly  declare  the  same  to  all  of  whom  its  importance  may  be 
recognised.  You  know,  to  pursue  another  course  might  be  inconvenient» 
and  sometimes  the  most  lasting  of  all — so  I  have  read — " 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  the  other  young  lady,  laughing. 

"  Well  then,  had  we  not  better  at  once  go  dress,  and  read  that  dear 
letter  of  Mrs.  Bradshaw's  once  more.  Indeed,  Jane,  you  have  been  one 
of  the  most  favored  of  girls,  to  have  such  an  extraordinary  woman  for  a 
preceptress  and  friend,  and  who,  even  at  this  distance,  and  under  all 
her  recent  troubles,  to  pen  such  a  mass  of  instruction  and  advice, 
shows  how  greatly  you  are  a  part  of  her  love,  and  how  deeply  she  is 
interested  in  your  well-doing  and  permanent  happiness.  My  mamma, 
who  has  read  it  with  great  care  and  concern,  says  it  is  a  great  treasure, 
and  does  enduring  honor  to  the  author's  sex." 

"Your  dear  and  talented  mamma,  Mary,  does  not  appreciate  my 
preceptress  and  friend's  eflfbrts  for  my  happiness  more  than  I  do  ;  and 
I  do  agree  with  you,  that  great  indeed  has  been  my  fortune  to  have 
caused  such  a  being  to  love  me.  So  much  honor,  dignity,  and  intellec- 
tual refinement,  and,"  finished  the  young  lady  smiling,  *'  I  think  the 
handsomest  woman  I  ever  saw !  but  that,  I  suppose,  you  will  say  is  of 
no  great  consequence." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,  I  shall  say  no  such  thing  ;  beauty, 
when  found  to  be  the  abode  of  great  accomplishments  and  virtues,  I 
think  is  the  most  ennobling  thing  in  nature,  and  a  union  so  rare— for 
we  are  often  almost  vexed  with  ourselves  that  we  have  to  give  even 
beauty  alone  up  to  our  lords — but  I  don't  know  what  must  be  con- 
sidered the  gift,  or  what  is  thought  of  the  present,  when  the  bridegroom 
shall  receive  both.  I  feel  if  I  had  such  tidents  as  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  even: 
with  my  own  poor  sample  of  beauty,"  added  the  young  lady,  and  the 
reader  may  be  assured  adding  to  that  a  peep  in  the  glass,  "  I  should  be 
sadly  perplexed  to  select  one  great  enough  and  good  enough  to  appre- 
ciate and  store  such  a  gifl.  I  wonder  what  must  have  been  this  lad/a 
choice  ;  perhaps,  poor  girl !  fell  in  love  with  some  one." 

"Ha,  ha;  but,  my  dear,  why  look  so  sad?  would  you  like  her  to 
have  married  without  having  such  misfortune^  as  by  your  serious  look 
you  appear  to  think  falling  in  love  to  be  ?" 
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'*  N0|  dear  Jane ;  but  I  shudder  to  suppose  if  such  a  woman — ^and  I 
thmk  you  say  she  was  very  young  when  the  event  took  place — should 
not  have  been  beloved  m  return,  and  there  was  some  misfortune ;  I^  you 
know,  am  not  inquisitive,  but  there  was  some  mystery  ?'* 

"  There  was  a  great,  an  overwhelming  misfortune ;  but  to  your  first 
rumination  and  proper  anxiety  as  to  whether  she  was  the  real  object  of 
the  man  of  her  own  choice,  let  me  make  you  happy,  and  in  a  word  say, 
may  yours  love  you  as — no  not  quite  so  well ;  we  may  love  too,  too 
tenderly,  too  anxiously,  so  much  for  the  misfortune ;  as  to  the  mystery, 
there  has  been  none,  that  is  with  me,  though  I  am  not  in  possession  <^ 
the  entire  story." 

**  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so  ;  but  now  to  my  room  with  the 
letter,  where  we  will  have  a  longer  talk  about  your  friend." 

«0r— ?" 

"  Oh,  of  course,  or  the  young  gentlemen ;  indeed  I  am  not  sure 
whether  they  are  not  going  to  stay  some  time  with  us  ;  or,  it  is  certain 
they  will  be  in  the  neighborhood,  so  we  shall  have  them  visiting  every 
day,  and  that,  you  know,  will  be  dehghtfiiL" 

"Well,  take  care." 

**  And  so  do  you.'* 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE   ADVENTUEEES    CONSULT. 

*^ Waken,  Rowland;  hang  it,  man,  it's  ten  o'clock ;  what  sort  of  a 
bed  have  you  hert  ?  I  expect  these  are  ftmny  lodgings,  but  you  would 
have  your  own  way ;  what  sort  of  bed  han^gs  are  these  ?  I  have 
been  out  an  hour,  and  had  three  pennyworfli  of  hot  coffee,  and  two 
dices  of  roll  and  butter.  Oh,  I  have  seen  the  reward ;  it's  two  hundred 
they  have  offered  for  me !  Ha,  ha,  they  have  got  poor  Bryant  Gow ; 
there  is  the  examination :  poor  Bryant,  he  acted  like  a  trump,  would 
not  give  a  single  hint ;  you  see  he's  out  on  bail :  it's  all  humbug,  as 
you  perceive ;  stay,  I'll  open  the  bed  curtains^  they  are  beauties ;  how 
sleepy  you  are." 

**  Bi^^llect  I  had  not  thxee  hours  out  of  the  preceeding  soxty." 
**  Well,  at  our  ase  three  or  four  hours  in  a  week  are  plenty.  When 
you've  read  that,  uiere  is  another  touch  below,  '  Hardened  poaching, 
or  an  attempt  at  an  assassination  near  tha  new  paiks  ofiiLord  Wandly ;' 
precious  long  account;  good  heavens  what  scoundreb  keepers  and 
their  supporters  are  I  You  see  three  of  them  have  deposed,  upon  oath 
•*-the  oath  of  a  gamekeeper  b^we  magistrates^  in  the  same  empby  as 
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himself  too— >but  yon  see  they  swear,  '  Whereas,  on  the  night  of  the 
sixteenth,  when  in  Lord  Wandly's  preserves  at  the  Shanks,  they  were 
fired  at  twice  by-r-*  but,  curse  the  thing,  if  s  not  worth  reading ;  you 
recollect  it  was  I  firing  my  pistols  off;  scoundrels." 

**  I  feared  it  was  injudicious ;  but  nerer  mind,"  said  Rowland,  with  a 
little  more  savageness  than  animals  of  his  breed  are  wont  to  betray  on 
small  occasions  like  the  one  we  are  recording,  '*  there  will  be  a  day  of 
reckoning  yet,"  and  Rowland  read  on. 

"  You  perceive  they  are  for  being  in  earnest  about  it ;  but,  however, 
my  father." 

"  Ay,"  said  Rowland,  "  in  heaven's  name  Mr. — " 

"Joe." 

*'  Joe,  how  does  he  take  it  ?  poor  old  gentleman  I  fear  it  may  turn 
out  seriously ;  it  may  shorten  his  days." 

"  If  I  thought  so,  ha,  ha,  I  would  at  once  end  mine ;  but  I  know 
daddy  better.  Now  I'll  tell  you ;  you  know  those  Frescoth  riots  were 
all  through  me ;  ay,  and  cost  father  a  few  hundreds ;  a  dozen  or  so. 
Now  the  old  chap,  when  I  am  not  present,  cracks  of  nothing  else  ;  nay, 
I'll  tell  you,  he  would  pay  Bob  Rowbottom's  share  too,  because  he 
said  I  had  been  the  sole  cause;  and  the  fact  is,  the  governor  was 
delighted  to  find  Bob  enter  into  the  whole  so  heartily,  and,  in  short,  to 
find  that  I  had,  at  the  bottom,  such  a  friend  as  he.  Indeed  daddv  has 
said  it  was  the  proudest  event  in  my  career,  because  you  must  know 
that,  although  Bob  has  been  a  vast  gay  fellow,  he  never  enters  into  a 
thing,  in  the  way  he  did  in  that  affair,  without  seeing  some  real  good 
at  bottom.  He  hates  tyranny ;  he  knows  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Frescoth  bench,  backed,  as  it  is  well  known,  by  Wandly,  was  infamous. 
There  had  been  an  old  feud  between  Old  Dillon  and  the  late  Mr. 
Rowbottom  ;  and,  in  short.  Bob  declared,  at  a  great  political  dinner  at 
Manchester,  that  Joe  Styrrup  had  acted  as  he  hnnself  should  have  done 
in  every  way,  proposed  my  health,  and  so  well  was  it  received,  even  by 
the  old  and  tmnkmg  portion  of  the  banquet  party,  that  the  governor 
shed  tears  of  joy  for  weeks  after.  Poor  Bob,  1  wish  he  was  here ;  why 
hang  it,  Rowlimd,  you  could  but  let  those  ghsteners  be  chasing  one 
another  down  your  cheeks,  if  I  had  spoken  of  your  mother,  let  alone 
Bob." 

**  You  seem  to  forget  he  once  saved  my  life,  has  done  everything,  and 
perhaps  one  cause,  at  least  you  seem  to  think  so,  of  his  leavins  Eleigh, 
was  through  my  unaccountable  absence — unaccountable  indeed !"  said 
Rowland  with  a  groan,  "but — " 

"  There,  now  you  are  getting  into  the  melanchoHes ;  you  are  sure  I 
have  a  great  desire  to  know  all,  all  which  you  know  about  that  singular 
event ;  but  come,  it  always  makes  you  so  unhappy,  now  cheer  up.  I 
have  seen  poor  Swilling  this  mormng,  have  partly  let  him  into  our 
secret,  and  he  desires  whatever  we  do,  we  will  allow  him  to  provide  us 
with  a  room  until  we  can  arrange  better ;  I  mean  to  see  our  tailor  in, 
or  dress  in ;  take  our  new  clothing  in  and  the  rest.  By  George,  Rowland 
yon  French  tailor  has  made  them  slap ;  he  thmks  I  am  a  Frenchman, 
allowing  for  the  southern  dialect ;  he  never  being  out  of  Paris  ere  his 
departure  for  this.    I  have  found  oat  a  Freadi  hiSnshop  where  we  can 
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have  the  real  light-topped  crowns ;  we  hare  the  choice  of  two  or  thre^ 
hundred  mustachoes  coming  up  from  the  Parbian  harher's.  Your 
French  will  do  with  seven  out  of  ten,  and  when  it  wont,  I'll  take  up 
the  conversation.  But  we  will  be  taken  for  either  French  or  Germans, 
or  something  Foreign,  this  afternoon  you  will  see ;  so  get  up,  I'll  find 
you  a  nice  ^ace  for  breakfast  ~  that  is,  for  a  cup  or  two,  just  to  take 
the  chill  off  your  stomach  and  then  for  a  glorious  one ;  you  are  sure 
there  will  be  enough  of  it  at  Miss  Hoxhorn's ;  we  must  keep  the  poor 
wretches  in  countenance — ha,  ha,  ha,  stay ;  I  must  stop,  I  must  hit 
upon  some  mechanical  method  to  do  it  though,  for  that  iail  scene 
verily  haunts  me  ;  I  am  certain  I  am  half  a  stone  lighter  with  laughing, 
there  it,  it  is  coming  on  again ;  here  Rowland,  let  both  us  try  to  have 
it  out  this  time!" 

And  the  two  young  gentlemen,  although  one  held  an  offer  of  a  reward 
of  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  other's  apprehension,  and  was,  himself, 
a  minute  before  in  tears,  laughed  a  full  two  minutes  at  what  he  called  a 
wind-up  to  the  jail  scene.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  we  meet  calamities 
and  sorrows — but  then  the  ages  must  be  such  as  those  whom  we  see 
engaged  in  their  overthrow,  but  never  after. 

"  I  wish  Rowland,  that  poor  daddy  could  have  seen  the  manner  in 
which  we  floored  the  fat  magistrate  here !" 

"  Oh,  ha,  ha,  ha,  that  was  worse  than  the  other ;  but  it  seems  he 
insists  on  knowing  from  Swilling  what  are  our  real  titles :  good  heavens, 
what  a  nice  order  of  a  man,  when  such  a  genius  as  that  which  possesses 
our  host  of  the  Fox  and  Glove,  can  actually,  at  least,  he  put  us  up  to 
the  plan  of  bam-boozling  him." 

"  I  have  ordered  up  each  a  dozen  shirts,  we  must  have  some  change  ; 
daddy  has  written  to  Broud  to  let  me  have  what  money  I  want.  And 
I'll  tell  you  Rowland  how  I  can  please  the  old  gentleman  rarely,  and 
also  put  your  honor  out  of  that  fear  which,  you  so  poetically  assert 
haunts  you  of  contracting  a  debt  with  me,  which  our  career  considered, 
you  may  never  be  able  to  pay ;  now  this  will  do  for  you,  and  dehght 
past  all  pleasure  as  he  knows,  of  course,  you  are  with  me — the  old 
gentleman.  I'll  lend  you  fifty,  and  in  return  you  must  give  me  an 
undertaking,  that  you  will  paint  a  full-length  portrait  of  daddy  when- 
ever he  chooses  to  have  it  done  ;  even  if  it  should  be  the  day  fixed  for 
your  wedding.  Now  this,  I  must  have  under  your  own  hand ;  this 
night  I  will  cause  it — sealed  of  course,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  best  of 
men,  whatever  I  may  have  done,  and  one  whom  I  love  above  all  things 
else — my  father.  I  know  him  well,  and  I  know  nothing  on  earth 
which  I  could  do  would  please  him  so  much  or  soothe  the  anguish  he 
must  necessarily  be  in,  being  without  company,  and  this  damned  chartist 
ha,  ha ;  thing. 

"  Is  it  an  agreement  ?"  continued  Mr.  Styrrup^  putting  out  his  hand 
and  looking  anxiously  at  his  friend. 

**Well  since—" 

*'  Now  do  not  mince  the  matter,  say  the  word  and  make  my  father 
happy!" 

Rowland  put  out  his  hand. 

/*  Then  there  is  the  money.  By  George !  Miss  Swilling  has  got  a 
bhck  eye-^poor  L'ttle  girls !" 
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"Little?'*  looked  Rowland. 

"  Hang  it,  I  am  speaking  affectionately.  I  say,  we  must  purchase 
them  some  nice  little  present  or  other ;  keep  them  in  countenance,  poor 
little  devils  :  you  see,  I  am  still  speaking  tenderly.  It  was  all  through 
us !  Mind  and  don't  let  a  hint  drop  as  to  where  we  dine ;  we  shall 
captivate  some  more  hearts  there,  you  will  see.  By  George,  Rowland, 
haven't  we  been  lucky,  in  the  way  of  adventure,  since  we  journeyed 
hither  ?  I  hope  your  voice  is  in  trim  for  to-night ;  I  don't  know  how 
I  shall  manage  Young  Broud's  flute.  Have  two  or  three  hours'  practice 
at  the  piano,  before  we  start,  Rowland,  and  I'll  borrow  a  flute." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE    GREAT    CHIPSTEE    IS    INTEODUCED. 

Our  heroes  were  just  dressing,  after  having  breakfasted  with  Miss 
Hoxhorn,  and  otherwise  preparing  for  the  evening  levee  of  Mr.  Broud, 
when  they — that  is,  Mr.  Styrrup — received  the  following  note  from 
that  gentleman  :— 

"My  Dear  Joe, 

"  I  have  just  received  a  note  from  Mrs.  Broud, 
informing  me  of  the  disagreeable  (your  invitation  considered)  circum- 
stance of  two  of  your  neighbors,  and  also  a  family  from  Manchester,  by 
whom  you  are,  of  course,  well  known,  arriving  on  a  visit  at  my  house. 

Now,  this  is  to  say,  I  think  it  would  be  injudicious  your  coming  here 
during  their  stay ;  not  but  if  secrecy  were  enjoined,  it  might  be  kept ; 
but  you  know  how  dangerous  such  a  procedure  would  be.  However, 
please  yourself;  but  should  you  be  of  my  opinion,  I  will  send  orders  to 
iave  a  dinner  provided  at  one  of  the  hotels,  where  I  and  William  will 
come  and  join  you,  and  trust  that  we  may  spend  a  pleasant  evening. 
However,  the  whole  plan  rests  with  you ;  so  write  by  bearer. — I  vrish 
to  confer  with  you — 

"  And  beheve  me,  yours  as  ever, 

"JOSEPH  BROUD. 
"To  Mr.  Joseph  Rigby." — (Mr.  Styrrup's  new  name.) 

**  Devilish  glad  of  it— another  night's  liberty,"  said  Mr.  Styrrup, 
handing  the  epistle  to  Rowland,  "we'll  have  some  more  fun,  eh 
Rowland  ?     I'll  write,  an  apology  as  to  the  hotel  dinner." 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,"  replied  Rowland  j  "it  is  evidently  nothing  but 
a  stroke  of  politeness,  and  must,  of  course,  be  very  inconvenient  ^  visitors 
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at  borne,  and  yet  the  bead  of  tbe  bouse,  and  only  resident  son,  dining 
out/' 

*' De?ilialidad  of  it,"  continued  Mr.  Stjrrup,  already  writing  tbe 
answer.  ''  How  sball  we  spend  tbe  eyening  ?  we  will  do  it  in  bits !  I 
think  we  must  see  Hage-a-baby  tbougb,  before  we  have  done.  Now, 
then,  this  will  do  I  We  will  get  out  as  quickly  as  we  can,  so  that  if 
Broud  comes  here  to  insist  on  our  dining  or  spending  some  part  o£  tbe 
erening  witb  bim,  we  are  off.  We  will  have  some  more  fun,  you  will 
see,  Rowland ;  one  thing  I  must  do,  and  that  is  to  give  our  host  here 
mstructions,  should  my  sQly  daddy  come  hither,  to  tell  bim  at  what 
hour  we  will  see  bim,  and  we  will  not  be  seen  by  any  one  else.  Ob, 
by  George,  Rowland,  Fll  tell  you  where  we  will  go  after  we  have  rowed 
a  couple  of  hours  on  tbe  river — I  am  glad  you  like  rowing,  tbougb  we 
must  mind  and  not  blister  our  bands ;  must  not  do  quite  so  much  as 
we  did  yesterday — we  will  see  those  young  devils  who  were  pulling 
faces  at  each  other  through  the  window.  I  wonder,  Rowland,  whether 
that  baby-linen  went  up  as  directed,  and  tbe  lace  collars  to  the  other 
place  ?  If  they  did,  I  think  all  wiU  be  ripe  for  an  introduction." 
"  Oh,  they  would  be  sure  to  go ;  too  bad,  though  !" 
"  Too  bad !  tut,  nonsense ;  cure  tbe  little  hussies  for  pulling  faces  at 
each  other.  That  will  turn  out  a  good  thing  yet,  or  I  have  greatly 
miscalculated." 

"  I  certainly  feel  a  great  curiosity  to  know  a  httle  more  about  them," 
said  Rowland. 

And  since  Mr.  Bradshaw  is  anxious  to  ascertain  something  more 
respecting  some  scene  in  which  our  adventurers  bad  been  engi^ed  on  the 
previous  evening,  it  is  not  unlikely  the  reader  may  also  wish  some  sbght 
intimation,  and  this  is  it.  Mr.  Joseph  Styrrup  and  Mr.  Bradshaw 
bad  been  taking  a  walk  on  the  night  in  question,  through  a  rather  respect- 
able shop-keeping  portion  of  tbe  town,  when  in  coming  up  to  an  elegant 
plate-glass  bay-window,  they  saw,  through  an  amazing  profusion  of 
eaps,  collars,  laces,  and  other  light  millinery ;  just  the  lower  part  of 
a  young  lady's  face  :  they  bad  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  fair  glance 
in  consequence  of  the  profusion  of  goods  we  ba7e  named,  and  still 
greater  cluster  of  long  ringlets,  but  they  saw  enough  after  several  efforts 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  mouth  belonging  to  this  sweet  creature's 
face,  kept  every  three  seconds  or  so,  putting  out  a  long,  thin,  and  very 
handsome  tongue ;  and  though  both  gentlemen  agreed  it  was  an  un- 
usually handsome  specimen  of  that  portion  of  female  fascination  and 
loveliness  ;  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  tbe  singular  exercise  in 
which  it  was  so  industriously  engaged.  It  was  certainly  new  to  our 
friends,  but  seemed  not  to  have  been  equally  novel  to  some  children  who 
were  playing  there,  as  one  of  them  said  to  the  other,  "  look  if  Miss 
Chipster  is  not  slaking  her  tongue  again  at  the  Miss  Matthews—  all 
through  jealousy  !'*  Our  astonished  friends  also  took  tbe  bint,  and  sure 
enough  on  tbe  other  side  of  tbe  street,  in  what  they  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  be  a  baby-linen  shop  ;  there  was  a  young  lady  engaged  in 
precisely  tbe  same  manner  as  tbe  one  they  bad  first  seen. 

Now  Mr.  Bradshaw  and  Mr,  Styrrup  were  both  very  sudden  in  their 
motions,  and,  perhaps,  nothing  more  so  than  in  that  of  their  laughs ; 
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in  tbisy  had  both  of  them  been  set  off  by  a  spring,  or  the  touch  of  an 
dectric  wire,  they  ooold  not  have  opened  nearer  together,  or  much  louder, 
vhen  they  saw  the  opposite  phenomenon  to  the  one  which  had  originally 
staggered  them.  Th^  staited  fiurly  with  ihe  laugh,  continued  as  long 
and  as  heartily,  and  finished,  as  hastily,  as  many  oiha  races  hare  done 
through  the  loss  of  wind,  and  complete  exhaustion. 

"  By  George,  Rowland  that  is  grand !  now  let  us  cure  those  Uttle 
minxes ;  by  Jupiter  I  but  this  is  the  land  of  adrentures,  at  all  consider- 
ations where  young  ladies  are  concerned :  I'll  tell  you  how  we  can  have 
some  innocent  mirth,  as  Peter  Ince  calls  it,  and  give  yon  little  sluts  a 
lesson. 

"  We'll  give  crots  orders  for  a  tidy  amount,  of  course  directed  for 
places  where  there  are  no  such  numbers  as  those  directed ;  there,  come 
m  here,  I'll  write  the  orders,  get  some  active  lad— try  to  pick  up  with 
a  footman,  and  then  in  a  day  or  two  call,  and  tell  each,  that  the  other 
gave  the  false  order." 

"  Wont  it  be  rather  too  bad  ?"  asked  Rowland. 
"  Bad,  the  devil,  you  will  see  it  will  give  us  an  introduction ;  leave 
the  workmanship  to  me,  it  will  be  such  sweet  revenge  on  both  sides, 
when  we  set  them  each  on  the  other," 

"  1  must  confess  I  have  an  inordinate  desire  to  see  a  little  more  of 
this,  and  if  we  could  trace  out  the  reason  of  such  droll  hostilities,  why, 
it  must  be  rare  merriment." 

"Well,  then  let  us  go  about  it,  and  that  too,  properly." 
And  they  did,  for  on  the  one  hand,  our  senior  wag  and  Fleigh-educa- 
ted-in-joking  genius ;  sent  a  ^ooJ  order  for  a  large  selection  of  millinery 
to  go  immediately  to  a  number,  that  he  had  previously  ascertained  did 
not  exist,  as  what  street  is  there  without  an  irregularity  of  that  kind ; 
but,  of  course,  took  care  that  the  street  was  of  the  highest  respectabiUty. 
Then  Mr.  Styrrup  made  a  still  greater  demand  upon  the  stores  of 
the  opposite  depot ;  requesting  a  great  change  of  those  Uttle  articles 
that  might  be  easily  conceived  to  be  wanted,  should  a  little  baby  make 
its  appearance  a  httle  sooner  than  might  reasonably  be  calculated  upon ; 
and  add  to  this  that  the  little  unceremonious  visiter,  with  its  ma,  was 
requested  to  join  its  pa's  regiment  in  India  ;  the  voyage  calculated  at 
six  months,  and  to  use  nurse's  style — "  not  a  thing  ready !"  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  a  matter  of  peculiar  surprise,  that  so  respec- 
table a  baby  hnen,  and  other  small  thing  warehouse  as  the  one,  wherein 
we  saw  Miss  Matthews  distort  her  face,  and  show  her  tongue  to  Miss 
Chipster—  should  receive  a  large  order. 

No,  there  was  no  surprise,  the  order  was  certainly  a  good  one,  and 
was  quickly  executed  ;  and  extraordinary,  the  light  porter  after  search- 
ing in  the  street  directed  to,  completely  in  vain,  for  the  space  of  two 
hours,  amidst  a  somewhat  drenching  shower,  he  and  all  the  beau- 
tiful little  things  returned,  both  they  and  their  bearer  being  completely 
wet  through.  Again  he  was  despatched  with  a  still  more  cute  gentle- 
man ;  still  both  returned  without  the  slightest  addition  to  their 
information,  unless  an  additional  drenching  can  be  so  considered. 

This  had  all  happened  the  evening  before  the  one  in  which  Mr. 
.Styrrup  and  his  quondam  called  at  the  millinery  shop  of  the  h^As^^fix&L 
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Miss  Cbipster ;  and  our  senior  friend  saying  that  he  had  sometMng 
which  he  deemed  of  importance — so  he  conceived  it  to  he — to  commu- 
nicate, was  most  politely  invited  into  a  small  room,  which  had  evidently 
been  partitioned  off  the  large  one,  that  had  been  devoted  to  tiie 
purpose  of  the  splendid  millinery  warehouse,  as  we  have  seen. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Styrrup  merely  complimented  by  being  desired  to' 
walk  in  and  to  take  a  seat  by  Miss  Chipster  herself,  but  several  young 
ladies — who  where  busily  emyloyed  in  the  graceful  and  useful  task  ot 
niakins  and  trimming  exquisite  bonnets  and  darlings  of  caps — ^^wer^ 
desired  to  walk  out  and  leave  theirs,  as  the  other  had  been  desired  tb 
accept  of  a  seat. 

Mr.  Styrrup  bowed,  and  then  asked  if  an  order  had  not  been  sent 
thither  on  the  preceding  evening,  requesting  an  immense  selection — 16 
choose  from — of  elegant  millinery  ? 
.  There  was. 
And  the  place  could  not  be  found — no  such  number,  in  point  of  fact, ' 
in  tlie  street  ? 

^othing  could  be  more  true. 

Aiid  at  hearing  this,  in  came  Miss  Chipster's  mamma,  a  lady  in  eveiy 
way  the  very  antithesis  of  the  elegant  and  slender  young  creature  who' 
had  so  politely — not  to  say  gracefully — desired  Mr.  Styrrup  to  sit  down 
in  the  very  room  in  which  the  singular  disclosure,  that  he  is  now  making^ 
was  destined  to  be  revealed. 

The  gentleman  then  said,  that  it  was  no  business  of  his ;  but  it  being 
so  disgraceful — outrageously  so — and  it  coming  to  his  ears,  he  thought 
it  nothing  but  the  act  of  a  gentleman,  to  tell  the  ill-treated  Chipsters— ' 
mbthier  and  daughter — very  stout  and  very  slender  young  lady — ttat*^ 
the  whole  was  an  infamous  hoax — ^made,  fabricated,  concocted,  planned' 
by,  the  people ;  and  Mr.  Styrrup  pointed,  as  if  he  would  say — "look  B.t 
that'baby-linen  place  over  the  way." 

!$bi(h  sfout  and  slender  lady  slapped  their  hands  at  once,  and  the 
younger  "6n.e  said  "  devils  !*'  but  Mr.  Styrrup  did  not  hear  it — but  this 
h^^ilid  tear  both  old  and  young  lady  say — stout  and  slender —mamma 
arict  dear  child — 

**  Upon  my  conscience,  I  thought  so ;  I  never  had  a  doubt !  nor  I  !**' 
And  they  soon  worked  themselves  into  a  state  of  feeling,  that  caused 
the  elder  lady  to  throw  up  the  sash ;  and  the  younger  lac^  herseFf  had\ 
to.  go  and  fetch  an  ivory-handled  fan  out  of  the  shop-counter  glass  case,' 
ana  retained  its  services  for  the  whole  time  that  the  truly  christian — 
genilemanly  visitor  honored  them  with  his  stay.  That  is,  ia  the  little 
parlor;  for  in  a  very  short  time  he  and  his  friend,  who  had  been 
amusing  himself  by  looking  through  the  aforesaid  glass-case  in  the 
shop,  were  both  desired — nay,  must  go—  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  with 
Miss  Chipster 's  papa  in  the  drawing-room,  up  stairs. 

Miss  Chipster* s  papa  never  interfered  with  business  of  any  sort; 
he  being,  in  every  sense,  a  great  philosopher,  and  not  one  of  that  order 
who  have  a  little  theory,  much  argument,  and  no  practice,  but  on  the 
contrary  ;  the  itch  of  his  studies  was,  in  every  way,  to  be  the  reverse  of 
what  is  termed  a  book  philosopher.  'So,ph%i8is  was  his  order,  and  fi^eta 
he  altogether  disallowed,  as  well  as  everything  else,  which,  by  the 
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pseudos,  are  called  facU ;  unless  when  percolated  in  his  ovm  way,  he 
found  them  to  be  sndi. 

When  our  christian  gentlemen  entered,  after  proper  introduction,  but 
without  one  word  of  the  lame  and  miserably  deyised  hoax,  by  the  ladies, 
they  discovered  Mr.  Chipster  sitting  at  a  table,  which,  upon  nearer 
inspection,  they  found  to  be  a  sort  of  glass-stand  case,  in  which  were 
some  hundreds  of  specimens  of  fossils,  petrefactions,  and  an  immense 
number  of  singular  formations  in  stalactites,  tabashers,  talcs,  marbles, 
and  chrystahzations,  in  shapes  from  tetrahedrons  to  icosahedrons.  In 
rhombs,  rhomboids ;  ambers  in  cones^  and  fluor  spar  in  intersected 
cubes;  Felspar,  in  oblique  quadrangular  prisms,  with  parallelogram 
bases.  Then  there  was  an  infinite  yariety  of  spars,  containing  wonder^ 
fid  specimens  of  tourmalines,  apophymtes,  idites,  &c. ;  agates,  in 
extraordinary  variety  q{  form  and  color. 

.  Now  sitting  also  at  this  singular  table,  was  a  pupil  of  the  great 
geologist,  chemist,  astronomer,  genial  scholar,  heraldist,  and  lastly—^' 
but  which  he  had  learned  first,  but  of  which  was  now,  of  course,  ashamed 
—house  and  ornamental  painter,  glass  stainer,  and  the  rest. 

The  last,  we  say,  he  had  achieved  a  celebrity  in  first ;  pursued  them 
as  a  lawful  calling  for  many  long  and  lucrative  summers,  but  now  that 
his  daughter  had  commenced  the  other  profession  we  have  seen,  and 
«s  her  mamma  was  a  woman  of  great  business  habits,  he  thought  it 
was  quite  time  to  dismiss  the  whole  of  his  own  trade,  and  commence, 
in  earnest,  that  which  he  had  always  dabbled  in,  wasted  many  of  hb 
earnings  in,  and  much  of  his  painting  and  glass-staining  time  in,  all 
which  he  was  now  resolved  to  pull  up  for,  as  well  as  to  inform  the 
Bcientific  world  of  a  fact  or  two,  from  the  obtainment  of  which  he 
deemed  their  methods  as  for  ever  predudii^  them.  He  was  now  a 
philosopher  by  profession. 

The  pupil  was  a  neighboring  master-joiner  and  builder,  who, 
having  made  a  few  thousand  pounds  by  his  clumsy,  heavy *headed  trade, 
had  also  become  ashamed  of  it,  and  falling  into  a  deep  admiration  of  the 
atudies  and  extraordinary  researches  of  his  friend — Mr.  Chipster,  was 
resolved  to  fall  out  of  his  own  business,  and  tumble  into  the  ranJu  of 
the  ex-painter's  admirers  and  students. 

And  so  Mr.  Chipster  was  putting  him  through  a  few  elementaiy 
lessons  in  Marine-flora,  when  our  friends  entered ;  beginning,  in  what 
the  master  of  this  new  school  called,  hm  enough. 
.    As  soon  as  Joseph  and  Rowland  entered,  the  master  and  pupil  arose 
fiom  what  our  uninitiated,  at  first,  deemed  a  game  at  draughts  or  chess. 

Mr.  Chipster,  with  an  easy  volubility,  soon  undeceived  them;  and,  in 
a  very  few  minutes,  had  shewn,  to  our  wondering  adventurers,  and 
expUmed  them  too,  sections  of  fossilized  ammonites,  and  other  univalves, 
in  amazing  variety,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  various  metals 
and  set  in  jet.  Amber  scorpions,  ribs  of  fossil  lizards,  their  feeces,  with- 
out the  offensiveness,  as  Mr.  Chipster  laughingly  observed — that,  no 
doiibt,  would  have  aecompanied  Uiem  in  their  original  state;  ''as," 
continued  he,  "they  must  have  been  something,  when  some  of  these 
animals  were  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet  long ;  awkward 
fellows  to  have  met,  no  doubt.  A  man,  that  is  homo  present,  would 
16 
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not  have  been  a  reasonable  mouthful  for  one  of  these  terrible  amphibm^ 
but  homo  must  then  have  been  in  proportion ;  I  say  must,  though  here 
is,  in  other  respects,  a  well-written  book,  that  utterly  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  man  at  that  time,  'as,'  says  the  sapient  enquirist,  *no  remains 
of  man  have  ever  been  found  in  smj  jpreadamite  state.'  I  may  astonish 
them  a  little  in  that  respect  yet.'^  And  Mr.  Chipster  looked  at  hia 
pupil. 

And  the  other  said,  ''  rather !" 

"  Not  man !"  continued  the  sage,  slightly  contorting  his  face,  as  we 
sometimes  do  when  we  wish  to  express  a  proper  indignation  at  the 
ignorance  or  creduUty  of  our  contemporaries.  "  Not  man  !  and  yet — 
and  here,  indeed,  is  but  a  faint  attempt  to  collect  the  millions  of  wonders 
with  which  nature  must  hare  crowded  the  face  of  her  dwelling ;  and, 
forsooth,  not  even  a  chimpanzee  to  appreciate  her  labors — her  beauties — 
her  strength — ^her  mighty  powers.  And  then  man,  homo  is  made, 
when  her  art  is  on  the  wane.  He  comes  when  she  is  incapable  c£ 
amusing,  instrueting  him ;  where  before  she  could  have  amazed  and 
given  Mm  permanent  happiness.  Not  man  I  but,  however,  this  is  not 
Sie  time ;  as  well  say  that  man  has  no  progenitors,  no  ancestry ;  some 
may  have  very  Uttle  of  the  latter,  I  may  grant :  but  thank  every  power 
of  ordination ;  and,  as  I  perceive,  my  young  friend  there,  Mr.  U-errard, 
(Rowland)  is  looking  at  a  few  specimens  of  our  family  arms,  should  he 
at  all  be  curious,  I  will  enhghten  him  a  little  on  this ;"  and  the  sage 
gave  a  slight  twink  to  the  beautiful  Miss  Chipster. 

Now  this  sudden  movement  of  the  philosopher's  eye-lid  signified  this — 
for  it  is  of  no  use  attempting  to  puzzle  the  reader  unnecessarily — that 
she  was  to  occupy  the  elder  visitor,  whilst  he  impressed — ^a  practice  he 
never  failed  in — the  younger.  The  poor  joiner  had  often  seen  the 
process  gone  through,  and  so  the  instant  he  saw  his  preceptor  get 
upon  this  part  of  his  researches,  he  concluded  his  lesson  for  the 
evening  and  visit. 

The  lady  soon  drew  Mr.  Styrrup  into  a  very  delightful  subject,  and  the 
philosopher  drew  Rowland  into  one  still  more  endearing — at  all  events — 
to  himself;  this  was  the  genealogy  of  his  illustrious  family. 

It  certainly  was  a  most  difficult  manceuvre  to  bring  the  subject  nicely 
round,  but  Mr.  Chipster  never  stood  much  in  lack  of  that  ingenuity 
when  he  wanted  to  impress,  and  this  had  never  failed.  The  youngest 
son  of  our  host  and  scholar  knew  he  would  be  wanted — a  nice  lad  of 
about  ten — and  so  he  entered  the  drawing-room  as  if  he  did  not  expect 
to  find  a  soul  in  it,  but  seeing  company,  was  going  to  retire,  when  thus 
his  father — 

"  Ha,  Stratus,  my  dear  boy !  I  perceive  you  smile  at  his  name,  my 
dear  young  friend,"  continued  the  philosopher,  turning  to  Rowland ; 
f*  but  as  I  intend  him  solely  for  the  paths  of  science,  and  as  I  had  made 
some  amazing  disclosures  in — " 

"  Ge,  the  earth  loffos,  a  word  or  discourse,"  jutted  in  Stratus. 

''Stratus,  my  dear  boy,  hush,  hush !"  and  the  geologist  shook  liis 
head,  as  if  he  would  say — "  I  admire  your  learning,  your  wit,  and 
might  have  admitted  the  interruption,  if  alone ;  or  simply  with  my 
pupil,  the  joiner,  but  not  when  strangers  are  present ;"  still  the  sire  of 
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the  youthful  Stratus  did  not  look  unbenevolently,  or  as  if  he  would  be 
over  severe  with  him  when  the  strangers  had  made  their  departure;  but 
on  the  contrary,  half  smiled,  and  incipiently  winked  at  the  amazed^  if 
hot  actually  amused  Rowland. 

"  Well,  the  boy  is  right ;  it  was,  as  he  says,  in  our  mother  earth, 
thatj  at  that  time,  I  certainly  did  make  some  singular  additions  to  our 
then  limited  knowledge,  in  what,  I  think,  the  only  perfect  of  all  the 
sciences,  geology  ;  and  so,  as  I  was  observing,  my  dear  young  friend, 
humble  as  I  am,  I  called  my  son  Stratus." 

"  Papa,  if  there  had  been  twins,  would  you  have  called  us,  Sir,  Strata  ?" 
and  the  perplexed  papa  looked  once  more  at  Rowland,  who  confessed, 
much  to  the  delight  of  his  entertainer,  that  he  was  almost  absorbed. 
And  again  the  philosopher  looked  as  if  he  would  say — **  Indeed,  I  do 
not  wonder ;  had  ever  man  such  a  son  ? 

"  Well,  so  much  for  the  name  of  the  last  of  our  race,  that  is  at 
present ;  and  now,  with  your  permission,  my  dear — and  I  will  add  this 
time— interesting  young  friend,  I  shall  not  wade  ;  nor  do  I  expect  if 
I  did,  you  would  be  di^osed  to  take  off  your  stockings  to  follow  me, 
through  the  endless  shdlows  and,  maybe,  depths  of  geological  research; 
but  as  you  perceive  my  name  is  Chipster,  I  suppose  you  would  like  to 
see  how  we  get  at  it  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  sir." 

"  The  task  is  great,  I  must  confess,  through  the  difficulty  of  the 
derivation  ;  but  speaking  of  the  speculative  blunders  in  etymology — my 
name,  the  family  name,  Chipster,  so  we  now  spell  it,  is  an  instance  of 
them.  Many  have  been  the  sources  from  which  antiquaries,  otherwise 
most  learned,  have  attempted  to  derive  it ;  some  of  their  theories  are,  I 
must  observe,  not  calculated  to  elevate  the  rank  of  their  original  pro- 
fessors ;  but  the  very  incongruity  of  them  is  a  proof  of  antiquity,  for 
which,  I  trust,  I  am  thankful.  For  what  is  a  man,  unless  he  has  had 
ancestors  ?'* 

"  How  could  he  ever  figure  in  the  world  without  them  V  said  the 
pupil. 

"  A  cipher,  perhaps  with  the  unit  of  wealth,  forming  a  paltry  quotient 
to  the  divisor  of  a  crestless  progeny ;  but  the  Chipsters,  mj  dear  young 
friend,  the  Chipsters  are  difficult  to  be  traced,  through  their  matrimo- 
nial alliances,  their  ramifications,  their  shootings,  in  which  so  many  of 
the  brave  and  beautiful  must  naturally  be  embraced.  Wolfius,  a  pious 
monk,  who  flourished  (with  a  pen)  during  the  twelfth  centurj%  mentions 
an  ancient  sea-king  of  Norway,  who,  from  his  skill  in  navigation,  was 
surnamed  Shipsteer,  or  director  of  fleets,  and  who  comins;  to  Britain 
with  the  Danes,  settled,  there  with  some  of  his  kindred,  from  whom 
some  derive  us.  But  in  the  rare  work  of  a  later  writer,  the  Norwegian 
lexicographer,  surnamed  Wordengobble,  or  the  digester  of  words,  the 
very  existence  of  such  a  northern  epithet  as  Shipsteer  is  denied. 

*•  Others  are  in  favor  of  an  itinerant  philosopher  of  the  time  of  Alfred, 
who,  dispensing  his  counsel  gratuitously,  was  distinguished,  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  more  rapacious  illuminati  of  the  age,  by  the  soubriquet 
of  Chepe  Starre,  or  the  inexpensive  distributor  of  light  !** 

"  A  most  honorable  ancestor,  indeed,"  said  the  pupil. 
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"  And  very  ancient,**  added  Mr.  Chipster ;  "  but  do  not  suj^pose  that 
a  man  like  mVself,  whose  research  is  extended  to  the  investigation  of 
this  planet's  history ;  whose  inquiries  must  penetrate  its  strata,  and 
receive  the  fossilized  answers  of  unrecorded  ages ;  do  not  imagine  that 
I,  humble  as  I  am,  could  be  satisfied  with  such  conflicting  testimony ! 
no,  thank  Heaven,  I  can  prove  an  origin.  Stratus,  my  dear  boy,  the 
chart !  the  tree !  bring  in  your  ancestors  !" 

The  boy  disappeared  with  a  suddenness,  which  shewed  that  he  must 
have  anticipated  the  command,  having  been  accustomed  to  receive  it  at 
a  certain  stage  in  his  father's  conversation. 

*'  Our  arms,"  continued  Mr.  Chipster,  (pointing  to  a  drawing  over  the 
chimney-piece,  wherein  a  fantastical  shield  and  a  monkey-faced  helmet 
vied  for  propriety  with  some  classical  scroll-work  of  vermilion  and  gold) 
''our  arms  display,  argent  three  human  faces,  aflrontee,  purpure  or 
purple :  on  a  chief  gulet,  three  blackbirds  sable^  spotted,  or,  that  is, 
mottled  with  gold,  as  you  see :  an  uncommon  blazonry,  from  which  a 
rival  artist  once  attempted  to  prove,  that  our  true  Lancashire  name  was 
Shebster,  as  the  sheepstar  or  starling  is  here  called,  which  the  mottled 
black  birds  certainly  resemble,  and  that  the  blue-looking  faces  were 
those  of  three  ancestors,  who  had  fallen  victims  to  a  propensity  for 
shooting  such  birds  on  a  frosty  morning !  what  will  not  envy  invent?" 

The  boy  now  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  long  narrow  roll  of 
parchment,  which,  being  opened,  extended  the  full  length  of  the  room, 
and  displayed  an  infinity  or  small  escocheons,  connected  with  each  other 
by  rectangular  pen  lines,  of  various  proportions,  and  accompanied,  at 
intervals,  by  written  notes,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  introduce  the  curious 
admirer  to  the  several  original  proprietors  of  the  lions,  dn^ns,  griffins, 
&c.,  whose  effigies  were  emblazoned  on  the  small  shields  with  most 
heraldic  propriety. 

The  geolo^cal  researches  of  Mr.  Chipster  had,  no  doubt,  prepared 
his  mind,  for  the  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  brute  creation  which 
these  embellishments  presented ;  the  pre-adamite  wonders,  the  mam- 
moth, the  ichthyosaurus,  the  plesiosaurus,  the  mastodon,  the  hippopo- 
tamus, with  thousands  of  diluvial  creatures ;  herbivora,  camivora,  and 
other  amazing  amphibia,  which  trod,  flew,  and  floated  in  his  imagina- 
tion, had  expanded  his  philosophy  of  matter  beyond  the  reach  of 
vulgar  wonder  and  increduhty ;  else  he  had  been  surprised,  if  not 
sceptical. 

ror  here  were  lions—  blue,  red,  black,  gold,  silver,  and  ermine ;  lions 
with  two  tails  and  no  tails  at  all,  standing  on  one  leg,  sitting  up  like 
French  poodles,  some  holding  in  their  paws  shuttles,  drinking  cups, 
cleavers,  wheat  sheaves,  and  even  books ;  some  with  two  heads  to  one 
body,  others  with  three  bodies  to  one  head ;  some  were  in  the  attitude 
of  boxing,  some  fencing,  and  a  few  of  the  more  amiable  ones,  had  such 
a  benevolent  smile  on  their  features,  as  might  raise  a  doubt  in  the 
antiquarian  behever  of  man's  having  always  been  the  only  laughing 
animal. 

The  griffins,  dragons,  salamanders,  and  other  such  unclassified 
animals,  were  in  attitudes  and  employments  equally  suitable;  and 
Rowland,  although  not  entirely  a  stranger  to  neraldry,  could  not 
suppress  a  smile  at  that  ancestral  wisdom,  which  had  arrayed  itself 
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under  such  manly  cognizances,  and  by  pitting  green  bears  against  blue 
tigers,  kept  the  world  in  an  uproar  for  honor  and  the  ladies. 

"  Now/'*  said  Mr.  Chipster,  as  patronizingly  as  the  view  of  his  family 
record  would  permit,  "  now,  my  dear  young  friend,  we  will  commence 
with  this — the  oldest  coat  in  the  family,  and  worne  or  borne  by  Cassi- 
merius  Ruber,  a  son  of  the  British  king  Cymbelme,  whom  Shakspeare 
has  immortalized,  but  which  son  he,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  peace  with 
his  termagant  queen,  never  publicly  acknowledged,  and  she  utterly 
disowned, 

"  He,  however,  is  said  to  have  possessed  immense  estates  in  the 
Counties  of  Hereford  and  Gloucester,  which,  in  his  old  age,  he  exchanged 
with  one  of  the  Roman  generals,  for  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Severn,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  great  seclusion, 
but  most  carefully  protected  by  a  legion  of  his  Italian  friends. 

'*  His  heiress,  the  daughter  of  his  first  duchess  by  &  former  husband^ 
married  LlewUyn  ap  Caradoc  ap  GrifPyn,  Prince  of  Snowdon,  from 
whom,  by  the  mother's  side,  was  descended,  in  after  times,  the 
renowned  King  Arthur ;  whose  famous  round  table  still  exists  a  monu« 
ment  of  his  greatness,  that  is  the  histories  of  it  do. 

"  From  the  royal  couple — LlewUyn  and  his  princess — we  pass  through 
many  generations  of  succeeding  princes  of  the  house  of  Snowdon,  whose 
arms,  you  see  here  displayed,  though  their  names  are  unfortunately 
not  recorded,  to  Drogo,  nephew  to  Rhys  ap  Shenkin,  whose  daughter, 
Boadicea,  surviving  her  husband,  the  last  Prince  of  Snowdon  of  that 
race,  and  Drogo,  inheriting  from  his  cousin  Boadicea,  the  manor  and 
lordship  of  Chepstow,  became  Drogo  de  Chepstow,  which  continued  for 
many  centuries  to  be  the  surname  of  his  descendants!  all  terrible 
fellows,  especially  when  at  home  in  Chepstow  Castle,  surrounded  by 
their  men  at  arms,  huntsmen,  falconers,  and  dtfmestics ;  perhims 
besieged  by  some  poweiful  neighboring  baron,  and  magnanimously 
subsisting  on  rats,  rather  than  acknowledge  a  flaw  in  their  descent,  or 
submit  to  an  abatement  of  one  blackbird  in  their  coat  armour. 

"  Glorious  fellows,"  cried  Chipster,  clasping  Rowland's  hand  with 
enthusiasm ;  ''gallant  knights,  who,  for  a  fair  lady's  smile,  would  split 
a  scull  as  cooly  as  I  would  a  fossil,  and  purk  their  bright  brown  swords 
through  paynim  Saracens,  with  the  religious  devotion  of  Christian 
champions. 

"  But  I  am  wandering,  my  dear  young  friend,  and,  no  doubt,  you 
are  about  to  ask  how  'Chipster*  can  be  '  De  Chepstow?'  but  just  run 
your  eye  along  the  next  three  or  four  centuries,  and  you  will  perceive 
much  confliction  in  the  orthography  of  our  name.  The  practice  of 
writing  being  principally  confined  to  the  clergy,  owners  of  surnames 
were  (fependent  on  their  care  for  the  purity  of  the  spelling,  which,  you 
may  perceive  by  the  poems  of  Chaucer,  vas  none  of  the  best ;  another 
cause  for  the  discrepancy,  was  in  the  preference  of  noble  persons  for 
titles  and  other  nicknames,  as  Northumberland  Hotspur,  and  the  like ; 
and  when  we  add  to  these  the  fluctuations  of  fortune  in  civil  wars — 
when  the  overthrow  of  a  party  or  faction  was  attended  by  the  forfeiture 
of  the  titles  and  estates  of  its  adherents,  and  prudence  compelled  a 
suppression  even  of  the  patronymic — I  say,  all  these  causes  con^idet^dv 
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we  need  scarcely  wonder  that  names  sometimes  shared  the  fate  of 
estates^  and  that  when  more  peaceable  thnes  permitted  the  resumption 
of  the  name,  it  might  be  found  to  have  suffered  in  its  orthography  as 
seriously  as  the  inheritance  had  deviated  from  the  possession. 

"  Stratus,  my  dear,  do  hold  up,  the  middle  ages  are  trailing  upon  the 
floor ;  and  what  is  that  black  spot  upon  the  base  sinister  of  Hugh 
Lupus?" 

"A  fly,  sir,"  answered  Stratus,  as  the  insect  flew  off  the  shaken 
parchment,  but  leaving  a  small  spot  as  the  record  of  the  visit. 

"Cursed  dipteral"  exclaimed  Chipster ;  "Stratus,  your  penknife; 
coupe,  erase  the  foul  blot  from  the  hero's  shield,  in  the  coruscation  of 
a  scimitar.  Mercy  on  us !  a  few  more  such  vile  augmentations,  and 
your  great  relative  would  hear  puttee  depoix  contrary  to  all  the  chronicles 
of  Heralds'  College.  I  once  saw,  on  an  old  blazon,  a  cluster  of  these 
spots,  which  looked  so  like  a  cinquefoil,  that  two  celebrated  antiquaries 
had  a  three  years'  controversy,  as  to  whether  the  coat  was  that  of  the 
founder  of  an  illustrious  house,  or  merely  the  arms  of  his  seventh  son, 
with  the  cinquefoil,  of  course,  for  difference.  This,  my  dear  young  friend, 
demonstrates  the  imperative  necessity  of  caution  in  the  custodes  or 
guardians  of  such  records,  since  the  best  meaning  and  most  erudite 
commentators  may  be  misled  into  contradictions,  where  the  dot  of  an  i 
or  the  spot  of  a  fly,  might  puzzle  the  pedigree,  or  falsify  the  hatchment 
of  a  noble,  to  endless  generations." 

"  Truly,"  said  Rowland ;  "  but  do  you  not  think  that  the  probability  of 
such  accidents  might  justify  scepticism  in  the  truth  of  these  documents, 
and  rebuke  the  noble  pride  of  men,  whose  honors  rest  on  such  precarioua 
derivations  ?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Chipster,  looking  Rowland  in  the  face  with  an 
expression  of  solemnity  ;  "  Sir,  you  are  young,  permit  me  to  warn  you 
against  the  expression  of  ill-digested  deductions.  Satisfaction  is  the 
(£ild  of  knowledge,  as  scepticism  is  that  of  ignorance ;  pardon  my  whole- 
some severity,  but  when  you  are  more  acquainted  with  the  evidences  of 
antiquity,  or  possessed  of  a  claim  like  the  one  before  you,  you  will  see 
the  propriety  of  discouraging  such  notions  ;  worthy  only  of  some  mob- 
popular  candidate,  when  feeding  the  presumption  of  the  vulgar ;  mere 
ad  captandum,  to  please  the  plebs  !" 

Rowland  felt  nettled  at  the  cool  impertinence  of  the  illustrious 
Chipster,  and  might,  under  other  circumstances,  have  unmasked  his 
shuffling  evasions ;  but  as  it  was,  he  contented  himself  by  drawing  the 
attention  of  his  instructor  to  the  want  of  consanguinity  in  the  royal 
ancestry  of  Drogo  de  Chepstow,  aforesaid. 

This,  however,  he  referred  to  with  much  difiidence  and  an  evident 
anxiety,  lest,  by  misapprehension  of  the  details,  he  might  fall  short  of 
a  proper  veneration  for  so  noble  a  lineage. 

"  The  line  is  not  strictly  direct,  but  collateral ;  a  thing  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  peerage,"  replied  the  other,  hurriedly;  "but  let  us 
proceed." 

"And  Cymbeline,"  said  Rowland,  musingly,  "Cymbeline;  really  I 
was  not  aware  that  Shakspeare's  Cymbeline  was  historical !" 

"  Historical,  my  dear  young  fWend ;  why  the  immortal  Shakspeare 
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is  ail  for  history  ;  Macbeth  --Lear—  historical !  but  I  perceive  your 
reading  is  rather  defective  ;  you  must,  indeed  you  must,  read— but  you 
are  young,  talented,  but  unskilled !  I  am  old,  and  I  have  read — ah !  see 
these  white  locks — ah  !  my  dear  child — the  lamp,  the  midnight  vigil ! 
I  have  been  blessed  with  a  strong  constitution,  else — but  let  us 
proceed." 

"  Yes,"  said  Rowland,  anxious  to  evade,  if  possible,  a  few  generations; 
"  and  had  we  not  better  get  at  once  to  the  original  question — the  change 
of  name  ?" 

"  Truly,"  replied  Chipster,  somewhat  disappointed  by  the  suggestion; 
'*  truly,  dear  sir,  perhaps  as  you  say,  we  had  better  do  so ;  though  by 
so  doing,  we  shaU  have  to  pass  over  a  host  of  great  alhances ;  but  we 
will  refer  to  those  when  vou  are  better  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of 
heraldry." 

Rowland  said  that  he  felt  himself  progressing  so  rapidly  into  the 
mysteries  already,  that  he  should  shortly  be  in  a  position  to  receive  all 
the  information  which  his  instructor  was  disposed  to  give  on  the 
subject. 

Satisfied  with  this  sanguine  assurance,  on  the  part  of  his  pupil,  Mr. 
Chipster  withdrew  his  attention  from  the  family  record,  and  taking 
Rowland's  hand  between  both  of  his,  sighed  heavily,  and  thus  proceeded. 
"  At  the  time  of  the  civil  dissentions  between  the  roses — the  family 
possessions  being  alienated,  and  the  branches  of  the  royal  line  of  the 
great  Drogo  having  arrayed  themselves,  some  under  one  banner  and 
some  under  the  other ;  some  York  and  some  Lancaster ;  and,  as  I 
need  not  tell  you,  I  dare  say,  my  dear  young  friend,  family  hostilities 
are  the  most  earnest  and  implacable  of  all  quarrels — it  was  supposed, 
that  Uke  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  of  old,  or  the  Kilkenny  cats  of  later 
times,  that  these  banded  brethren  had  nobly  fought  themselves  into  a 
more  complete  annihilation. 

"  The  name  of  De  Chepstow,  proscribed  by  the  victorious  Henry 
VII,,  had  ceased  to  weary  the  historian  with  its  frequent  recurrence 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  land,  until  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
in  the  year  1720,  or  thereabouts,  when  Gemaliel  Cassibellanus  Chipster, 
of  Silex  Lodge,  near  Chipping  Wycombe,  in  the  County  of  Bucks, 
Esquire,  Attorney  at  Law,  laid  before  the  proper  authorities  the  proofs 
of  his  descent  from  that  illustrious  race. 

"  The  proscription,  which,  at  first,  had  banished  the  name  of  De 
Chepstow,  weakening  through  after  ages,  and  now  nullified,  had  caused 
it  to  undergo  many  variations,  until,  like  those  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
it  had  got  so  far  back  on  the  road  to  propriety— as  Chipster. 

"  But,  alas  !  my  respected  great  grandsire  died  before  the  claim  he 
had  made  was  admitted,  and  having  unfortunately  spent  much  of  his 
latter  life  and  the  whole  of  the  family  property,  in  his  noble  efforts  to 
substantiate  it,  it  has  remained,  as  we  say,  in  abeyance  from  his  time 
to  mine. 

"  Should  I,  my  dear  friend,  be  laid  low,  without  having  effected  my 
pretensions.  Stratus  will  succeed  to  the  claim.  I  trust  I  have  so  edu- 
cated him,  so  grounded  in  him  an  enthusiasm,  a  veneration  for  hia 
noble  lineage,  that  no  commercial  obscurity  will  prevent  his  remembering 
and  asserting  it. 
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."  for  mj  own  part,  my  scientific  pursuits  have  occupied  me  so  macfa, 
tiiat  I  have  neglected  my  interest  in  this  matter,  I  may  say,  shame- 
fuUy ;  hut  my  loTe  of  geology  may  be  a  part  of  my  heritage  for  my 
grfindmother's  cousin,  the  great  Doctor  Hammersly;  (the  Hammerslies 
claim  descent  from  Thor,  the  defied  warrior  of  the  Saxons)  he,  the 
Doctor,  was  a  wonder  in  geology,  and  not  one  of  your  mere  book 
Tyorkers ;  but  like  his  great  ancestor,  used  his  hammer,  as  eyery  rock  in 
his  Ticinity  could  testify. 

"  Indeed,  so  noble  do  I  think  this  science,  that  I  would  gladly  blend 
it  with  my  loftiest  honors,  and  have  directed  that  the  stone,  which 
covers  my  mortal  remains,  shall  be  inscribed — 

'"Hammersly  Ghipster, 

Geologist, 

Chipsterii  de  Chepstow,  Chipster  Don. 

The  Chief  of  his  Race.' 

.  *'  Oh,  my  dear  young  friend,  when  that  inevitable  day  shall  com^ 
might  I  hope — that  in  return  for  the  knowledge  I  have  imparted*  in 
making  you  the  depository  of  my  scientific  experience— you  would 
ciieer,  nay,  help  my  Stratus,  in  his  claim  for  the  family  honors ;  his 
sister's  position  might  then  be  not  unworthy  of — but  I  am  wandering ; 
Stjratus,  my  noble  boy,  roll  up  the  chart,  and  go  bid  Mary  bring  in 
another  bottle  of  porter.  Let  us  vitrify  our  friendship,  my  dear  friend, 
to  the  chime  of  a  cheerful  glass'* 

About  midway,  in  the  evening,  our  greatly  edified  and  wonderfully 
improved  youns  gentlemen  left  the  house  of  the  philosopher,  aad  com- 
menced, what  uiey  called,  the  evening,  but  spent  it  in  a  way  so  little 
removed  from  the  one  which  procured  them  a  reception  in  bridewell^ 
that  we  cannot  permit  it  a  record  in  these  pages. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

A  RfiTROSPECT. 

The  judicious  reader  will  perceive  that,  however  great  may  have  been 
hit  anxiety  to  have  some  passages  in  our  hero's  history  cleared  up, 
hitherto  such  has  been  the  rapidity  of  the  action,  that  though  our  wish  is 
•^must  be  as  great  as  his — to  avoid  lee-ways,  feeling  how  difficult  for  both 
to  have  too  ^reat  an  amount  to  pull  up,  still  we  have  been  compelled  to 
get  thus  fay  mto  our  history,  ere  we  could  possibly  give  a  more  detailed 
account  of  his  mysterious  absence  from  these  pages,  than  has  already 
found  its  wfiy  into  them 
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We  shall  now  endeayonr  to  place  Rowland  on  the  saime  familiar 
footing  with  the  reader,  which,  we  trust,  he  held  with  him,  ere  the 
night  of  the  Frescoth  riots ;  as  to  avoid  mystery,  and  what,  for  a  time, 
appears  to  be  interest,  will  ever  be  our  great  object ;  but  then  we  hive 
no  ri^t  to  tell  more  than  fiowland  himself,  in  his  present  position, 
would  like  to  betray ;  at  furthest,  we  must  not  inform  our  readers  of 
facts,  with  which  the  hero  himself  is  not  at  the  time  acquainted,  because 
this  would  resemble  a  fashion  which  is  adopted,  so  we  are  informed,  bjr 
numerous  young  ladies  when  reading  a  novel,  that  is  by  perusing  a  few 
of  the  last  diapters,  to  see  what  it  all  comes  to,  and  then  begin  their 
labors. 

The  reader  may  depend  upon  us  giving  him  all  that  is  necessary  to 
his  studies ;  to  offer  more,  would,  as  he  sees,  change  the  object  and 
purport  of  them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  fight  at  Frescoth,  Rowland  got  jostled  into 
a  large  old-fashioned  door-way,  and  was  trying  to  escape  from  it,  when  a 
sudden  crush  of  the  popular  troops  dashed  the  old  door  down,  and  with 
it  himself.  The  throng  wheeled  off,  and  left  him  sprawling  out  of  die' 
ruins  as  well  as  he  could,  and  was  just  trying  whether  he  could  walk  oif ' 
not,  or  whether  it  was  a  leg,  thigh,  or  a  couple  of  ribs  that  were 
cracked— for  he  was  rather  too  full  of  wine  and  valor  ever  to  suppose', 
any  of  his  bones  were  broken — when  a  voice  whispered  in  his  ear/ 
'*  Recollect  you  any  one  called  Be  Bouvier  ?"  and  Rowland  felt  ihof^' 
staggered  than  he  had,  even  when  he  was  hurled  down  with  the  idd 
door. 

The  speaker,  who  was  enveloped  in  a  huge  travelling  cloak,  saw  th6  ; 
efifect  this  Uttle  demand  had  made  upon  the  now  calm  youth,  and  wiith-' 
out  waiting  for  a  reply,  merely  caught  him  slightly  by  the  arm,  and'., 
said — "  a  carriage  waits  here — come  with  me,  and  you  shall  know  more* 
of  one  that  your  heart  has  never  ceased  to  ache  for  the  knowledge  of!*' 

"Whom?"  demanded  Rowland,  when  a  httle  recovered  from  the 
shock,  for  this  was  a  name  that  he  did — but  it  was  all — recollect ;  he 
had  heard  it  often  mentioned,  was  certain  of  it,  but  it  was^  must  have 
been,  when  Uttle  more  than  in  infancy  ;  still  he  had  heard  it  often,  or 
must  have  dreamed  of  it  strongly. 

"  Pledge  yourself  to  one  or  two  things,"  said  the  voice,  "  solemnly, 
young  man,  sacredly,  or  it  may  be  a  bitter  meeting  for  yourself,  and 
cause  one  to  curse  the  hour  a  son  was  bom  to  him." 

"  Oh,  God !"  and  the  stripling  dropped  on  his  knees.  "  I  will  pledge 
myself  to  all  things,  in  any  way,  in  every  way—  if  I  have  a  father,  oh, 
let  me  see  him  ?" 

"  It  is  he  I  would  tell  yon  of,  but  on  conditions ;  nay,  listen — they 
are  these — whatever  you  may  see,  whither  I  am  about  to  convey  you, 
hear  or  learn,  whomsoever  you  suspect  as  being  in  the  secret— for  it  is 
a  "veij  great  one — you  are  never,  never  to  reveal  one  word." 

"I  swear  r 

**  Pftss  through  the  old  garden — thanks  to  these  maniacs,  there  is 
plenty  of  light — at  the  outer  door  there  is  a  carriage ;  get  into  it — iHit, 
rem^nber,"  said  the  othe|[,  in  gloomy  sternness,  "  if  one  wordj  your 
life  is  the  forfeit ;  and  more-— thost  who  are  dearer  to  you,  I  will  take 
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you  where  you  may  be  some  time,  or  otherwise  as  may  happen ;  but 
thither  go." 

And  an  indescribable  passion  filled  the  pious  soul  of  the  youth  ;  had 
he  been  told  that  he  was  to  make  the  Ajitipodes,  instead  of  the  well- 
horsed  carriage,  he  would  have  fied  to  his  task  to  hear  of,  or,  perhaps, 
to  see  a  father.  The  thought  was  too  great  for  which  to  find  a 
feeling !  he  staggered,  though  he  sped.  It  was  not  the  lover's  flame 
that  spread  and  glowed  upon  his  heart,  but  one  purer,  higher,  hoUer, 
and  nobler  still ;  a  fond,  ardent,  generous ;  may  be  ambitious  yearning — 
to  see  to  speak  and  learn  the  method  of  his  love,  for  all  he  had  ever 
wept  for— his  father ! 

And  the  carriage  dashed  on — how  or  whither,  so  religions  was  his 
promise,  so  great  the  object,  that  he  never  even  glanced  through  the 
carriage  glasses.  His  head  swam  in  rolling  seas  of  wonder,  his  heart 
sprang  up,  and  then  fell  and  trembled,  as  does  a  huge  bark  in  a  moun- 
tained  sea.  He  felt  Uke  the  daring  hunter  when  baying  the  Hon,  and 
then  so  humble,  that  he  might  be  dying  in  the  carriage ;  and  again  as 
if  his  heart  woidd  quietly  burst ;  and  now  as  though  his  head  must 
fly,  as  does  the  loosened  rock,  from  the  mountain's  height,  in  countless 
pieces ;  but  as  the  flood  gate  is  Ufted,  ere  yields  the  cessing  banks — so 
the  loosened  streams  gush  out,  and  save  the  swelling  fountain.  And 
now  the  decaying  sobs  tell  of  the  flood's  subsidence,  as  distant  mutterings 
qpeak  of  the  storm's  departure. 

And  then  the  harrassed  youth  felt  a  strange  foreboding;  all  the 
events  of  that  day  had  been  so  wonderful.  In  the  morning  he  had 
made  a  singular  discovery,  as  to  who  was  Miss  Dantskipp,  but  that  was 
nothing  now.  Then  recurred  to  him,  in  exceeding  vividness,  the  scene 
in  the  picture  gallery  at  Hescott,  when  he  had  seen  the  miniature  of 
his  mother,  and  the  singular  way  in  which  it  was  introduced  ;  and  now 
a  greater  mystery — surely  there  could  be  nothing  foul — but  no  matter 
if  death  were  the  issue,  and  only  issue  of  these  singular  events,  he 
would  gladly  embrace  its  solace,  sooner  than  Hve  in  an  after  perplexity, 
and  without  a  knowledge  of  all  he  had  ever  sought  to  know. 

The  carriage  still  dashed  on,  yet  whether  the  journey  was  long  or 
otherwise,  Rowland  could  never  say,  but  at  last  he  found  himself  in  a 
dreary— if  not  appalling — country,  and  suddenly  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  as  quickly  he  was  desired  to  alight,  and  the  carriage  as  quickly 
drove  on,  leaving  the  youth  too,  and  by  himself. 

He  was  not  long  so,  for  shortly  a  horseman  came  splashing  up,  dis- 
mounted, and,  in  a  slightly  jesting  tone,  asked  the  melancholy-faced 
youth — for  though  dark,  there  was  enough  of  light  to  recognise  that — 
if  he  were  afraid  ?  The  other  demanded  why  he  was  asked ;  and  was 
told  it  was  only  from  the  loneliness  of  the  location,  and  there  being  no 
one  to  render  assistance,  should  an  accident  occur. 

^'I  am  not  afraid — stay,  perhaps  I  am,'*  said  Rowland,  as  if  recol- 
lecting himself,  and  looking  steadily  into  the  horseman's  face. 

"  Ha,  ha,"  laughed  the  other  grufSy,  "  second  thoughts  are  often 
improvements  on  those  that  weut  before;  but  come,  what  are  you 
afraid  of?"  continued  the  other,  in  a  Utile  ipore  cheerful  a  tone. 

<<  Of  this,"  returned  the  youth,  fixedly  and  sternly ;  '*  that  I  should 
murder  the  wretch  who  dares  play  me  false." 
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"  Humph,''  said  the  other,  "  are  you  prepared  ?"  parrying  the  thrust 
of  his  \^ard.  "  Now,  you  see,  I  always  am  :  if  anything  should  fall 
out  by  the  way,  this  is  my  faith,  in  this  I  place  my  trust ;"  and  he 
pulled  from  the  holster  case,  next  him,  a  sort  of  cavalry  officer's  pistol. 
Rowland  saw  there  was  a  similarly  made  case  also  on  the  side  of  the 
saddle  next  himself,  and,  as  quickly  as  the  other,  he  also  unbuttoned  it, 
and  drew  thence  the  twin  pistol. 

*'  Now,  you  see,  I  am  as  well  prepared  as  yourself !" 
''Ay,"   said  the  guide,    that  was  to  be — "rather  expert  young 
gentleman — but  it  is  not  your  property." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  as  it  may  help  to  take  care  of  what  property  I 
may  have — and  I  reckon  my  life  as  a  part  of  it — I  shall  return  the  same 
amount  of  courtesy  by  taking  care  of  it." 
"  Trite  logic,  my  yoimg  friend." 
"  And  therefore  useful !" 

"  Why,  ha,  ha !  what  a  foolish  little  mannikin  I  don't  you  perceive 
tliat  I  am  to  guide  you  to  your  destination ;  don't  you  see  there  is  a 
horse  for  you  tied  to  that  gate — that  gate — for  you  ?" 

"  Ah,  truly,  I  do ;  and  as  you  haye  a  pistol  to  your  horse,  why 
should  I  not  be  equally  gallantly  mounted  ?" 
"  Oh,  of  course — of  course — that  is — that  is — " 
"  No,  my  friend,  it  is  not  that  is — but  this  t>  the  fact  I  I  shall  not 
part  with  this,  imtil  I  have  experementalized  a  little ;  and  should  there 
be  any  alarm  on  the  way,  you  will  see  I  am  no  novice  in  the  use  of  such 
an  elegantly  modelled  weapon  ;  so  now  point  out  the  route,  and  mind 
you  ride  first." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  other,  not  understanding  his  ward,  "  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  fear  of  being  attacked  ;  I  have  ridden  these  roads  at  all 
hours,  and  I  never  met  with  anything  more  dangerous  than  a  nice 
little  alehouse,  or  a  wandering  gipsy  horde  or  so.  It's  true,  there  was 
a  man  shot,  and  robbed  by  some  poachers  hereabouts ;  but  I  don*t  see 
why  we  should  fear," 
"We!" 

"  Av—that  is—" 

And  just  at  this  instant  was  seen— -or  rather  partly  heard  and  made 
out — a  horseman,  as  if  riding  in  a  right  angle  with  themselves ;  no 
sooner  did  the  guide  perceive  this,  than  he  dashed  both  spurs  into  his 
slashing  steed's  sides  at  once,  and  the  stones  blazed  again,  and,  in  an 
instant,  he  was  out  of  sight.  Rowland  drew  up,  examined  well — but 
did  not  cock  his  pistol^  knowing  that— whatever  was  in  or  out  of  the 
wind — there  was  time  enough  for  all.  Besides,  he  was  a  Httle  chimerical 
in  that,  as  he  was  in  many  other  things,  where  he  thought  gallantry, 
bravery,  let  alone  a  spirit  of  chivalry,  all  of  which  Rowland  considered 
should  merge  into —what  he  termed — coolness  of  attack. 

In  the  while,  let  us  see  what  was  the  cause  of  this  cabalistic  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  guide ;  and,  perhaps,  we  cannot  accommodate 
the  reader  better,  than  by  giving  the  conversation  between  the  two 
horsemen,  who  are  each  striving  to  rein  in  and  quiet  his  recognising 
horse. 

"  On  no  account, "  proceeded  the  guide ;  "  my  lord,  you  must  seize 
upon  some  other  opportunity,  for  unluckily — ** 
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"  Well,"  said  the  other  rider,  "  some  more  of  your  infernal  unlaeki- 
lies ;  what's  the  nnluck  this  time  V* 

"  Pardon  me ;  the  most  singular — the  most  daring — in  a  moment, 
fae  seized  one  of  my  pistols  !" 

The  other  appeared  thunder-stricken,  and  though  he  essayed  to  speak, 
it  was  clear  that  his  rage  prevented  him,  and  seemed  as  if  he  would 
have  infinitely  less  trouble  in  choking  himself,  than  he  would  in 
attempting  a  coherent  sentence  ;  but,  at  last,  made  out  this  effort — 

"Mad-man!  h-ow?" 

**  Be  calm,  my  lord,  I  will — "  and  then  the  guide  dropped  his  voice, 
as  if  he  feared  the  approach  of  some  one — "  satisfy  you,  that  it  was  an 
event  in  which  I  could  not  have  been  prepared  for;  but  (in  a  still  lower 
tone)  it  is  impossible  to  put  your  purpose  into  execution — the  coolest 
piece  of  daring  I  ever  witnessed — I  have  no  fears,  save  for  your  lord- 
ship ;  but  if  I  had  not  acted  as  I  did,  exposure  would  have  been 
certain.** 

"And,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  there  is  my  arms  on —I  fear  so — the 
pistol !  and  daring  to— curse  eternally  curse  the  untowardness  of  this — 
and  daring — his  father  was  the  most — so,  I— ah  I  and  the  pistol  is  the 
very  one  ;  but  there  is  a  fatality  in  it — mark  me,  well  !*' 

"  My  lord,  do  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  say  another  word ;  your 
excitement  is  awful.  It  will  be  impossible  to  elicit  anything  here  as 
was  arranged ;  I  have  it — I  will  take  him  home ;  I  have  no  doubt  his 
oath  will  bind  him  !  threats,  I  will  stake  my  Hfe,  will  never  eflPect  your 
lordship's  aim.  Ride,  ride,  ride  on — he  comes ;  you  shall  have  news 
at  the  usual  place — hush  !  away." 

•«  But  an  hour  earlier,  Pryet — don't  part  with  him — stick  as  you 
would  to  your  life  !'*  and  away  the  lord  galloped — not  on  the  rattling 
stones,  but  over  edge  and  standing  corn — ^in  any  way — every  way — 
save  a  direct  one. 

"  Oh,  you  are  here,"  said  Rowland,  as  he  rode  up  to  where  this  short 
parley  had  been  held.  "  Might  I  ask.  Sir  Guide,  why  that  sudden 
start  ?  I  could  track  your  horse  by  the  dancing  fire  he  whirled  behind 
him — and  a  conference  too.  I  must  know  something  more — perhaps 
you  will  extend  the  same  boon  you  have  granted  to  your  dashing — but 
retiring — cavalier ;  we  must  confer — humph  !  your  horses  are  wishing 
each  other  good  night,  even  at  this  distance ;  now,  sir,  the  meaning  of 
aUthis?" 

•'  Ha,  ha,  ha ;  well  done,  my  slender  squire !  we  must  confer — ha, 
ha !  well,  now  come,  I  like  your  pluck — ha,  ha !  we  must,  must  we  ? 
Wdl,  now,  do  you  know  that  I  could  easily  annihilate  you  at  one  blow  f 
ba,  ha,  I  think  I  should  not  fear  two,  that  is  of  your  age  and  size." 

"  Then,  of  course,  I  have  double  the  amount  of  reason  to  fear  you, 
to  that  which  you  can  offer  for  a  corresponding  dread.*' 

"  I  should  think  so,"  coldly  and  proudly  observed  the  guide. 

"Then  hand  me  over  the  other  pistol!*'  and  Rowland  prepared  the 
one  he  Lad,  putting  his  thumb  nicely  on  the  rough  of  the  cock,  his 
first  finger  in  an  easy  embrace  of  the  trigger.  "  The  other  pistol,  or  I 
go  no  farther." 

"  And  wiiat  then?" 
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"Nor  shall  your* 

And  the  guide  drew  up  his  horse — ^he  was  spell-bound — he  had  had 
a  touch  of  his  ward's  coolness  before;  he  had  just  listened  to  the 
remarks,  from  his  employer,  as  to  that  of  his  sire ;  and  though  Pryet 
was  no  coward,  he  was  as  completely  dismayed  as  ever  traveller  was  at 
the  approach  of  murdering  banditti.  His  ears  had  but  just  been 
stunned  for  losing  the  first  pistol,  their  owner  had  said  they  were  fated, 
and  now  the  resolute  demand  for  the  one  left,  and  its  companion's 
sendees  retained  to  enforce  the  suit. 

Pryet  had  dropped  his  head  to  consider ;  he  now  had  lifted  it  to 
look ;  and  he  did  look,  and  he  saw  the  same  fierce  eye,  the  same  white 
face,  the  same  dauntless  brow,  the  same  firm  hand;  and  again  he 
paused. 

"The  pistol,  sir!" 

"  You  would  not  murder  me  V*  looked  Pryet. 

"  Why,  I  could  do  that  now — I  have  enough  here,  I  suppose ;  but 
stay,  let  us  not  be  rash!"  and  then  Rowland  drew  out  or  the  pistol 
stock,  the  small  steel  ramrod,  and  very  quietly  put  it  down  the  barrd  $ 
then  measured  the  length  outside,  to  see  if  there  was  any  room  taken 
up  with  the  charging.  He  found  there  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  spare ;  and  then  giving  the  charging  two  or  three  smartish  purks 
with  the  rammer,  to  feel  the  nature  of  the  ammunition,  the  end  felt  the 
hard  bullet ;  and  then  Rowland  placed  the  ramrod  in  its  place,  and 
spoke  not  a  word. 

"Oh,  I  loaded  them,"  said  the  other;  and  recovering  himself,  with 
his  accustomed  cunning  and  induration  of  mind,  at  once  gave  up  the 
pistol,  and  said — "  I  thought,  young  man,  you  were  under  my  guidance, 
and  expected  some  mighty  boon ;  I  think  you  are  not  going  in  the 
most  placid  wa^  to  obtain  it." 

"  Ride  on,  sir,  and  take  me  to  the  place  you  were  hired  to  ;  and  now 
you  may  ride  by  my  side,  and  this  shall  lie  by  my  side,  whibt  the 
other,  I  think,  will  be  safe  enough  here,"  concluded  Rowland,  putting 
his  guide's  pistol  in  his  pocket,  and  keeping  the  other  in  his  hand. 

And  they  rode  on  for  another  hour,  and  the  cold  streams  of  morning 
light  kept  widening  before  them :  and  they  turned  a  sudden  comer, 
and  something  stood  before  them.  It  was  a  tremendous  gipsy  baggage, 
and  which  had  evidently  but  just  arrived  at  the  spot ;  and  thou^  so 
earlv,  some  were  busily  employed  in  unloading  their  carts  and  asses, 
whilst  others  were  driving  stakes  to  support  their  tents  and  cookuiff 
utensils.  Pryet,  at  seeing  this,  vras  evidently  dismayed,  and  twisted 
his  horse's  head  suddenly  round,  and  desired  his  ward  to  follow  him,  in 
order  to  take  the  other  road. 

Rowland  was  obedient ;  when,  lo  I  at  the  next  turn,  stood  the  tribes' 
queen — aged,  vnry,  tinselly,  and  still  with  something  of  the  raven  locks 
of  her  handsome  youth  and  foreign  bearing ;  for  though  not  in  youth, 
still  she  was  an  import  into  this  country,  and  that  too  from  the  classical 
shades  of  Bavaria. 

Her  appearance  evidently  per{>lexed  Piyet  more  than  the  whole  camii 
had  done,  as  was  evinced  from  his  anxiety  to  avoid  her. 

"  Ha,  ha,  I  was  waiting  for  you ;  I  met  one  gallant,  and,  if  I  mistake 
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not,  a  noble  horseman,  and  he  too  wanted  to  avoid  Magillion,  a  lady 
and  a  sovereign ;  hut  I  am  getting  old,  must  he  so ;  hut  I  can  see 
though." 

And  the  queen  opened  her  large,  fnll  hlack  eyes,  and  their  piercing 
glance  fell  upon  Rowland,  and  left  him  in  no  douht,  that  she  could 
realise  her  hoast,  if  any  one  were  disposed  to  a  scepticism,  as  to  their 
properties  of  vision. 

"  I  had  thought,  my  lady  Hecate,  you  were  forbidden  to  bring  your 
hobgoblin  and  thievish  crew  into  this  district?  1  shall  have  you  tightly 
watched."  But  although  Pryet  uttered  this  threat,  it  was  manifest  he 
would  rather  have  met  any  hundred  people  in  the  country,  than  have 
encountered  the  gaunt,  sharp-visaged  old  lady  before  him.  "Now, 
sir,"  continued  Pryet,  addressing  Rowland,  "let  us  ride  on,  and  try  to 
forget  the  croak  and  ominous  appearance  of  yon  old  German  hag." 

"  Hag !"  shrieked  the  other,  "  is  not  your  queen  of  a  (rerman 
family  ?  am  not  I  a  queen  ?  stay,  I  must  look  upon  this  youth !"  and 
in  one  minute  she  had  as  fast  hold  of  the  bridle  of  Rowland's  prancing 
charger  as  the  rider  himself.  "  Ha,  ha !  and  on  the  honor  of  a  lady,  a 
princely-looking  boy!  by  Zanthia,  but  I  have  lived  to  see  contrast 
perfected,  after  the  millionth  attempt  at  the  extreme,  she's  done't  at  last ; 
here  they  are — a  chumpy-headed  churl !  a  roistering  swagger-pate !  an 
hungry  minion  to  a  noble  wolf!  out,  thou  platter-nosed,  weasel-eyed, 
cork-screw  haired  cur !  what,  and  thy  pale  red  whiskers,  must  rorm 
abundant  brush-wood  to  the  entrance  of  that  crypt  of  cunning  and  lying; 
away,  thou  clumsy  official !  and  thou  art  a  horsemen  too,  with  rather  a 
mettlesome  steed,  and  wouldst  sit  like  a  gallant !  adorn 'st  a  saddle  like 
the  polemarch  in  peace !  And  a  waving  hand  too !  Thou  hast,  doubt- 
less, courage  enough  for  a  whangsman,  though  thou  wantest  the  agility 
ever  to  make  thee  a  principal  e'en  to  a  village  magistrate. 

"  But,  thank  the  maids  of  Mosburg,  here  is  something  to  console  the 
eye,  and  pardon  us  for  living  one  hour  after  the  sight  of  thee ;  ay,  lift 
high  thy  whip,  but  caution  thy  arm  ere  it  directs  the  thong's  flight ;  a 
right  gallant  boy  !  let  me  look  a  little  while  on  thee,  as  saints  kiss  their 
rosary  after  being  scared  by  devil  tugs  1  let  me  look  on  that  brow,  and 
witness  the  shame  clouds  which  hurry  o'er  it;  shame  clouds  that  now 
drop  into  flowing  showers,  to  be  the  witness  and  record  of  a  poor,  thin, 
bid  woman's  insult ;  nay,  let  thy  lip  no  longer  twitch,  we  shoidd  not 
wonder  at  a  brute's  abasement !  'tis  a  master-lip — one  that  a  mother's 
kisses  could  not  save  from  curling,  but  which  a  virgin  shall  wash  with 
tenderness,  as  an  old  woman's  insult  hath  drawn  it  to  fierceness. 

"  Look,  Don  Custard-pate,  how  a  horse  should  be  stridden  !'*  con- 
tinued the  offended  dame,  and  loosing  the  reins  of  her  favored  side  of  the 
contrast — "  ridden,  one  hand  in  easy  command,  the  other  as  waving  an 
adieu  to  a  lady,  after  receiving  a  fervent  kiss,  betokening  another  meeting 
and  a  lasting  remembrance,  even  as  I  kiss  mine — " 

«  Fiend  1"  roared  out  Piyet,  "  take  that,  and  the  devil's  in't  if  it  will 
not  finish  your  graphic  attempts  at  portraying  your  notions  of  contrast !" 
and  twice  did  the  long  lash  of  his  large  hunting-whip  entwine,  in  its 
flight,  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  stalworth  leader  of  her  nation. 
And  a  scream — thinner  than  a  whistle— and  away  flies  the  eager  steed 
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of  Knurly  Pryet,  and  after  him  every  member  of  the  camp — and  like 
hurrying  fates,  when,  on  sudden  missions,  all  swept  past  the  queen  and 
Rowland,  and  now  are  in  fiill  cry  of  the  semi-regicide. 

"  There,  take  these  pistols,"  said  Rowland,  eagerly  to  the  queen,  as  he 
saw  Pryet  recede  down  the  hollow  'neath  where  they  stood ;  "  I  must 
follow  him — let  some  one  know  my  retreat — but  whatever  happens,  stick 
to  those ;  farewell  T'  and  Rowland  did  with  his  hand  precisely  as  the 
queen  prophesied — he  waved  and  kissed  it»  and  then  soon  recovered 
his  flying  guide. 

After  a  dashing  ride,  though  evidently  circuitous,  of  two  hours,  the 
guide  and  trust  made  a  somewhat  stately  farm  house,  and  though  not 
more  than  five  o'clock,  the  inmates  were  a-stir.  Pryet,  without  cere- 
mony, entered,  took  the  companion  of  his  ride  into  the  principal 
apartment,  and  then  desired  him  to  be  seated. 

"  Now,  sir,  ends  my  trust ;  you  will  be  communicated  with  by  other 
parties.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  instructed  to  order  everything  that 
can  possibly  be  desired  for  your  comfort.  There  are  books,  drawing 
utensils,  and  should  you  want  anything  else,  you  have  only  to  make  a 
list,  and,  if  obtainable,  everything  will  at  once  be  procured  for  you. 
Gk)od  morning — I  will  now  either  eradicate  that  cursed  gang — but 
good  morning — ^you  are  now  secure—  my  pistols  V 

"  I  have  not  got  them.** 

"Not!**  exclaimed  Pryet,  in  the  greatest  consternation,  "not,"  said 
he,  wildly  ;  "  did  you  leave  them  in  your  saddle  bow,  or — " 
.    "  With  the  gipsies  I  you  see  what  you  did  by  striking  that  terrible 
woman — they  have  them.** 

Now  Pryet,  with  all  his  cunning,  was  completely  thrown  off  his 
guard ;  the  way  in  which  this  disclosure  was  made,  he  never,  for  a 
moment,  thought  of  asking;  how  they  had  obtained  them ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  supposed  his  trust  had  been  robbed,  and  that  probably 
he  had  been  pursued  with  his  own  weapons. 

He  looked  at  Rowland  wistfully,  and,  without  'saying  another  word» 
rushed  out  to  the  horses,  examined  their  saddles,  sprang  upon  one  of 
them,  and  retraced  his  ground  to  the  gipsy  camp ;  but  though  quick, 
it  was  gone. 

And  on  the  third  night  of  Rowland's  seclusion,  when  so  absorbed  in 
a  French  book,  that  both  his  candles  were  only  flickering  in  their 
sockets,  and  became  so  dim,  that  he  could  with  difliculty  make  out  the 
words,  and  the  more  so  as  his  French  was  but  imperfect — he  thought 
he  heard  something  creak  ;  he  turned  round  to  ascertain  the  cause — for 
with  the  exception  of  the  domestics  who  attended  upon  him,  he  had 
not  been  visited  by  any  one — and  there  stood  before  him  the  dread 
queen  of  the  camp,  whom  Pryet  had  sought  in  vain  to  arrest. 

Rowland  was  startled — for  he  had  been  reading  an  extraordinary 
work,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  lady  was  much  in  accordance 
with  some  of  the  strange  scenes  he  had  been  puzzling  himself  to  make 
out.  ^He  was  surprised  too  at  her  entrance,  and  the  door  not  opened ; 
but  was  soon  satisfied  there  was,  at  least,  nothing  supernatural  in  her 
presence— when  he  looked  at  the  window,  which  opened  on  a  level  with 
the  httle  grass  i^ot  at  the  front. 
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**  Now/'  said  the  wild  and  fiercely-looking  woman,  "  what  can  I  do 
for  your 

"  Ha — stay — much !"  and  Rowland  snatched  up  a  pen  and  paper, 
and  in  a  minute  had  a  few  words  written^  and  was  about  to  seal,  or,  at 
least,  wafer  the  note,  when  the  other  interposed  with  her  hand. 

"  Hold  r*  said  she,  "  those  wafers  may  be  counted  ;  and  the  wax— 
ha,  ha ;  you  perceive  I  am  fitting  to  gOTern— is  marked  at  both  ends  ; 
satisfy  yourself.*' 

"  It  IS  true,  most  certain." 

*'  Direct  your  letter,  it  shall  be  delivered ;  I  do  not  want,  forsooth, 
to  read,  and  no  one  else  shall.  You  weep,  child ;  ah,  I  see  it  is — ** 
and  the  queen  heaved  a  stifled  sigh. 

*'  It  is  for— a — my  mother !" 

''  Ere  I  sleep  it  shall  be  given  to  her ;  and,  for  yourself,  fear  not !  I 
know  more  of  this  than  you  may  think." 

The  note  told  the  mother  that,  for  certain  reasons,  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  both  their  interests,  the  son  had,  for  a  time,  Ukkea  up 
his  abode,  where  the  bearer  had  had  tbe  communication  from ;  but 
besought  her  not  to  seek  for  further  information  until  he  gave  it. 
'*  I  am  under  a  solemn  engagement  not  to  disclose  mj  present  position, 
and  I  know  that  my  mammy  would  suffer  much  anzie^  and  inoonveni- 
ence,  sooner  than,  for  a  moment,  desire  me  to  break  faith.  Grod  bless 
you. — B.  B."  So  the  slip  of  paper  concluded,  and  so  must  we  any  fhrther 
account,  for  the  present,  of  the  extraordinary  seclusion  of  our  hero,  as 
the  reader  now  knows  quite  as  much  of  his  interests  as  he  himself. 
This  much  we  felt  to  be  our  duty ;  as,  without  it,  the  reader  had  a 
reasonable  right  to  demand  why  Mrs.  Bradshaw  had  shown  such 
singular  apathy  in  her  boy's  affairs,  when  so  much  excitement  was 
evinced  at  fleigh. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

ONCE    MORE    IN   LIVEBFOOL. 

And  now  let  us  to  Liverpool,  and  see  how  Mr.  Styrrup  and  friend 
are  advancing  their  interests  or  studies  in  that  improving  location. 

**  By  Greorge,  Rowland,  these  last  few  days  have  been,  by  far,  the 
happiest  part  of  my  career — that  last  night  was  glorious ;  I  have  got  a 
sad  whimpling  letter  here  from  daddy,  but,  you  see,  he  forever  blesses 
me  at  last ;  that  agreement  about  the  portrait,  I  know,  has  done  it. 
And  now  as  you  are  going  to  write  to  your  mother — and  I  know  your 
style  to  be  80  touching— I  will  just  copy  all  parts  that  are  not  of  a 
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private  nature,  just  minding  to  keep   '  daddy,'  for  *  mammy,'  it  will 
so  delight  the  old  gentleman." 

Rowland  at  this  modest  proposal  hurst  into  a  loud  laugh,  a  sudden 
laugh  with  him  was  an  unusual  thing,  but  when  once  in  one,  it  wts 
generally  continuous,  and  so  it  was  now. 

*'  Why,  damn  it  Kowland,  what's  to  do  ?  tenderness  is  tenderness  1 
and  what  is  the  use  of  both  of  us  screwing  our  brains,  when  one  could 
do  it,  and  that  too,  better ;  besides  I  must  go  up  to  Broud's  office 
and  though  you  could  manage  it  whilst  I  was  away — of  course  I  should 
have  to  copy  it." 

"  Welli"  said  Rowland,  "  I  will  have  one  ready  against  you  return, 
and  if  you  like  the  style  you  can  adopt  it." 

*'  Make  it  tender  enough,  and  mind  and  conclude  it  with  a  sincere 
regret  at  father's  absence,  say  nothing  afflicts  you  so  much  as  the  im- 
possibility of  your  not  being  able  to  add  an  mvitation  for  his  speedy 
visit  to  Liverpool ;  by  George,  we  must  put  our  heads  to  work,  to 
write  a  grand  affair  to  Rowbottom." 

"  No,  not  yet,  I  want  to  know  a  little  more  of  several  things,  before 
I  trouble  him  with  any  communications,  besides,"  added  Rowland,  "  I 
must,  now  don't  be  offended,  look  out  for  some  employment ;  this  wilt 
never  do,  idleness  is  bad  at  all  times,  and  to  all  parties ;  but,  to  an  artist 
who  knows  so  much  as  I  do,  and  no  more,  and  at  my  age,  it  is  ruinous. 
It  is  that  steady,  and  increasing  application  from  the  age  of  eighteeil 
tOf.say  three  or  four  and  twenty,  that  saves  years  of  toil ;  a  thing  definitely, 
deadly  and  substantially  obtained  is  never  forgotten ;  but,  if  only  in  part, 
or  confusedly  acquired,  it  perhaps  will  never  be  good,  but  if  it  be,  wiU^ 
evey  be  difficult.    It  is  well  to  gain  a  victory,  but  if  you  wish  to  do  things'^ 
with  after  ease,  you  must  not  only  subdue  the  enemy,  but  pursue . 
him  to  the  remotest  retreat,  and  then  peace  and  spring  set  in  withoU^^ 
the  fear  of  winter's  return." 

•*  Well,  but  hang  it  Rowland,  there  should  be  some  time  devoted  to 
rest,  we  have  only  been  here  a  few  days,  you  must  admit  you  have  seen 
a  precious  lot  of  the  world  during  that  time  ;  you  say  that  all  the  time 
you  were  at  Pryet's,  many  months,  you  were  a  sixteen-hours-a-day  man ! 
come,  you  must  now  lay  in  a  stock  of  vigor,  and  please  to  remember 
I  studied  for  a  physician  if  I  did  not  make  one ;  I  have  read  so  much 
on  this  subject,  and  let  me  be  understood  to  be  serious  when  I  say,  don't 
do  too  much  ;  at  all  events  we'll  finish  the  week  before  we  think  any 
more  respecting  your  plan  of  operation,  and  to  show  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  your  interests,  I  named  the  thing  to  Broud  yesterday,  and  he 
said  he  was  anxious  to  communicate  with  me  respecting  it,  and  will  so 
soon  as  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  as  to  what  will  be  the 
best  thing ;  I  say,  by  George,  Rowland  you  will  amaze  him — I  know." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  that  is  because  you  wish  I  may  da  so ;  and 
because  you  have  seen  what  I  can  do,  but,  recollect,  I  have  to  encounter 
the  mighty  youth  of  England,  and  at  this  time  too,  when  there  are 
thousands  working  quite  as  intently  as  myself,  and  may  be  with  happier 
dispositions  for  their  gigantic  labors.  You  only  know  one  Rowland 
Bradshaw,  but  there  are  numerous  Mr.  Styrrups,  with  their  £eivorite 
Rowlands,  and  4U  as  sanguine  for  the  laurel  as  you  my  dear  £dend  -,  but, 
17 
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it  is  clear^  we  cannot  all  have  it,  and  it  is  still  more  undoubted  that  I 
can  have  no  chance  at  all,  unless,  hke  they,  I  bring  every  energy  into 
the  field." 

*'  Well,  well,  I'll  see  about  it  now,''  contmued  Joseph  a  little  puzzled, 
"  but  Bob  always  said  you  would  be  the  man." 

*'  Ay,"  observed  Rowland  with  a  smile,  as  if  anxious  to  push  the 
thing  no  further,  as  he  saw  it  was  annoying  his  warm-hearted  Mend,  and 
as  he  had  made  up  his  own  mind  as  to  Aw  own  course  of  action — **  but 
he  would  not  have  said  so  if  he  had  been  within  a  few  yards  of  us  since 
our  sojourn  in  this  flourishing  dty  !" 

"  Why,  per-haps  not,  but  have  we  not  had  some  prime  fun ;  oh,  and 
to  night,  if  Broud's  house  is  still  engaged,  is  the  one  we  are  to  try  the 
plan  for  the  party  at  Chipster's !" 

*<  Wont  it  be  too  bad  think  you  ?" 

"  Wont  it  the  devil !  if  we  manage  it  nicely,  it  will  the  greatest  joke 
that  I  ever  came  across ;  so  get  your  letters  written  and  I'll  be  back 
directly." 

Mr.  Styrrup  accordingly  made  his  way  to  the  private  office  of  the 
broker,  and  was  not  long,  ere  he  had  an  interview  with  its  vrealthy  occu- 
pant. 

Now  although  Joseph  has  been  parrying,  as  the  reader  will  perceive, 
some  of  the  resolves  of  his  quondam,  yet  he  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  seeing  him  in  employment,  or  in  some  way  in  which  he 
could  pursue  his  studies.  **  For,"  sud  the  miscarried  doctor  of  medicine, 
*f  he's  quite  right,  there  is  nothing  hke  layins  on  when  first  the  iron 
leaves  Uie  forge,  it  not  only  works  easier,  but  it  is  tougher ;  if  I  do  not 
know  how  to  do  it,  I  can  describe  pretty  well  the  process  by  which  I 
missed  it,  and  so  I'll  at  once  see  what  Broud  says  as  to  Rowland." 

The  first  named  gentleman  just  at  that  moment  entered,  and  was  going 
to  make  a  similar  movement  into  the  affairs  of  his  young  client,  when 
the  latter  gently  stopped  any  further  pn^ress  in  that  way ;  and  at  onee, 
like  a  real  fnen^,  requested  his  advice  about  Rowland,  first  stating  his 
qualifications,  hopes,  expectations,  and  a  private  opinion  or  two  of  his 
own. 

Bat  Mr.  Broud  was  what  is  termed  a  man  of  this  world,  which,  per- 
haps, meaneth  a  man  who  has  devoted  and  sacrificed  so  much  to  this, 
that  he  is  supposed  to  be  somewhat  indifferent  ail  to  the  afihirs  of  the 
next.  So  bong  a  gentleman  of  this  denomination,  he  did  not  appear 
so  satisfied  with  the  young  gentleman's  ardent  description  of  his  friend's 
powers--*as  the  said  young  gentleman  reasonably  thought  he  reasonably 
ought  to  be. 

**  Humph,"  commenced  the  broker  after  all  he  had  heard  Josq[>h  say 
"  I  do  recollect  all  that  Rowbottom  said  ;  but  then  my  dear  Joseph, 
Robert,  though  a  tolerable  poet,  was  not  a  painter,  and — but,  however, 
I'll  tell  YOU  what  we  can  do,  he  shall  paint  me  a  family  picture :  I 
suppose  he  will  be  able  to  manage  an  effort  of  that  sort." 

**  Oh,  he  painted  all  Fleigh  when  a  boy,  but  I  don't  know  how,  he 
now  appears  to  have  a  good  deal  of  ejection  to  what  he  terms,  mere 
portrait,  or  imitation  art ;  it  is  the  grand,  the  historical,  nine  feet  gentle- 
men, with  limbs  as  thick  as  modem  men's  bodies ;  thai  he  aims  at,  I 
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don't  know  why  he  does,  hut  he  calls  it  the  ideal  and  sublime,  and  the 
other  mere  imitative  drawing,  which  does  not  deserve  the  credit  of  high 
art.  That's  what  he  sticks  to,  but,  for  my  part,  I  saw  a  portrait  of  a 
young  lady  in  a  window,  the  satin,  flowers,  vase,  and  everything  but 
the  face  and  hands  was  nature  itself:  I  was  delighted,  but  guess  my 
surprise  when  Rowland  said,  that  even  if  the  parts  I  had  objected  to 
were  good,  it  was  not  what  he  aimed  at/' 

**  Poh,"  said  the  broker,  "  I  fear  your  friend  is  a  little  chimerical ; 
what  can  surpass  a  splendid  full  length  portrait  ?  though  I  am  bound 
to  say,  that  the  gentleman  who  is  engaged  to  paint  the  frescos  in  the 
new  hall  here,  was  making  some  similar  remarks ;  but,  of  course,  all 
this  is  above  my  comprehension — I'll  tell  you  what  I  thought,  I  am  on 
both  the  architectural  and  decorative  committees  there;  if  the  young  man 
should  be  what  you  say — I  am  particularly  intimate  with  the  principal 
artist,  and  have  no  doubt  of  his  giving  him  speedy  and  honorabte 
employment." 

"  The  very  thing,  it  was  only  last  night  he  was  saying  of  all  things 
he  should  like  to  see  the  operations  there,  as,  indeed,  he  was  curious  to 
know  whether  their  methods  in  fresco  at  all  diifered  from  those  he  had 
practised." 

"  He  has  practised  in  fresco  then  ?"  demanded  the  broker,  as  if  some- 
what  surprised,  "  because  I  thought  that  the  art  had  been  so  recently 
resuscitated,  and  especially  in  this  country ;  that,  few  indeed  here,  know 
anything  of  it,  but,  however,  this  would  be  an  additional — stay,  as  if 
wonder  would  have  it,  here  is  the  artist  himself." 

And  sure  enough,  in  walked  the  great  man  of  fresco  and  design. 

He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  much  of  the  preceding  conversation 
was  made  over  to  him,  and  of  which  he  seemed  very  much  disposed  to 
cause  an  immediate  reversion  to  some  one  else,  beginning  and  concluding 
the  whole  with  one  of  those  cold  incredibility  curls  of  the  top  lip ;  so 
ominous  and  impervious  to  advancement. 

''Ay,"  concluded  he,  ''we  often  hear  of  these  prodigies,  indeed  ihfff 
are  always  so,  until  the  poor  felbws  try,  and  we  never  hear  Jof  them 
more.  But,  still,  I  must  say,  there  are  some  in  the  world  yet,  if  Ihere 
is  no  mistake  in  the  matter,  I  mean  in  the  age  of  the  individoal ;  for 
dufuig  thfi  last  two  or  three  days  I  have  been  much  desired  to  go  and 
see  some  drawings  executed,  as  it  is  stated,  by  a  mere  youth ;  who,  in 
a  irolic,  was  pnt  mto  your  main  bridewell  here,  and  during  his  incareer- 
atioi^  (but  a  few  hours  I  believe,)  made  these  designs :  and  I  must  say 
that  tibey  are  in  every  way,  if  by  a  youth,  they  ar^  in  every  way, 
prodigious." 

''  Ah,  ha,  ha,  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it ;  "  and  Joseph  Styrrup  Esq.  of 
Fleigh,  commenced  dancing  and  flirting  his  finger  somewhat  unceremo« 
niously,  and,  certainly  ludicrously  before  the  great  artist  and  rich  broker, 
and  that  too  in  the  latter's  office,  just,  i^,  as  one  of  the  latter's  clerks 
came  to  ask  a  very  short  question  respecting  a  very  lenethy  account. 
"  I  told  you  he  was  a  prodigy,  why,  how  the  devil  could  I  be  wrong  ? 
He  was  the  youth  who  drew  them  1  that  is,  with  my  assistance ;  for  I 
prepared  bun  the  charcoal — burnt  prison-'lowance  crusts !  ha,  ha,  ha,  we 
did  it,  I'll  swear  to  that— how  did  you  like  the  blind  matdm  and  mother?" 
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,    "  Ha,"  said  both  artist  and  merchant^  "  can  this  be  possible?" 

"  Can  it  be  possible  my  dear  gentlemen !  ask  if  it  was  not  done  by 
gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Cratchcake,  professors  and  associates  of  the 
swell  mob,  &e.,  &c.** 

**  Nay/*  said  the  man  of  fresco  excellence,  "I  have  no  occasion  to  ask, 
for  that  is  the  strange  account  of  the  whole  aifair,  besides,  let  him  draw 
before  me  ten  minutes  and  I  can  soon  say  if  he  were  the  man." 

"  He  shall  draw  before  you  twenty  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Styrrup 
seizing  the  artist's  hands,  "  I  thought  when  you  entered  you  had  a  good 
naturedface  ;  and  would  do  a  youth  of  genius  good — if  you  could  see  him 
draw  ten  minutes !  by  George,  he  shall  pull  away  for  a  whole  day  if  you 
like,  and  if  you  don't  say  he's  the  same  artist,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  cut 
iny  throat ;  and  that  too,  at  a  place  where  a  surgeon  could  not  be  got 
for  an  hour !"  Saying  which,  the  impetuous  young  man  rushed  out  of 
the  broker's  office,  leaving  its  owner  and  visitor  in  a  very  agreeable  stare. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE    GRAND    BALL    OF    THE    CHIFSTER8. 

.  "  By  George,  I'll  not  tell  Rowland  a  word  of  this ;  although  I  have 
been  running  like  an  idiot,  I  must  take  time  to  cool  too,  or  he'll  think 
there  is  something  wrong ;  and  if  I  say  anything  respecting  his  trial 
before  yon  keen-eyed  gentleman,  it  will  spoil  the  fun  of  to-night,  and 
pexhi^s  he'll  do  worse,  knowing  it  was  to  go  before  a  gentleman  of  yon 
d^iibre  than  if  he  were  to  do  it,  as  he  did  the  other,  not  knowing  it  was 
to  be  a  specimen  of  his  skill ;  ha,  ha,  well  thought  on  Joseph. 

"  I. find  it  will  depend  upon  me,  will  the  poor  boy's  success,  after  all ; 
what  a  thing  if  I  don't  succeed,  softly  then,  we  will  just  go  to  Chipster's 
party,  and  to-morrow  I'll  set  him  to  draw,  by-the-by  no  difficult  job  that.' ' 
■  Saying  which,  and  all  these  things,  Joseph  wiped  well  his  face  and 
entered  the  room. in  which  Rowland  had  been  writing,  but  in  which  he 
had  scarcely  finished  a  nice  little  cry,  that  he  had  been  indulging  in  during 
his  friend's  absence. 

/'What,  crying  about  your  mammy,  eh,  Rowland?  although  a  long 
way  o£P  I  think  it  would  be  the  cheapest  thing,  at  once,  to  go  thither 
and  get  a  kiss,  and  then  it  would  cure  you  for  a  while,  at  all  events. 
You  see  I  don't  blubber,  though  I  have  no  daddy  ?" 

"  And  do  I  ?"  asked  Rowland  with  a  smile. 

"  Why,  perhaps  not,  but  you  are  trying  to  smother  your  sobs  at  a 
great,  rate,  I  suppose  for  a  mother  ;  but  come,  don't  be  a  baby.  I  have 
made  arrangements  for  your  getting  to  work  to-morrow,  and  then  you'll 
have  better  employment  for  your  thoughts;  }ou  know  she's  happy. 
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and  you  will  see  we  shall  be  preciously  so  before  twelve  o'clock  to-night, 
or,  I  am  getting  maudlin  in  my  way  of  thinking,  that's  all." 
"  I  see  you  are  fixed  upon  liiis  party  then  ?" 

"  You  see  I  am  fixed,"  started  Mr.  Styrrup,  slightly  imitating  his 
pupil,  "of  course,  you  see  I  am.  Now  you  know,  Sir  Whinuig,  you 
are  just  as  keen  of  this  sort  of  thing  as  I  am ;  and,  I'll  bet  a  hundred, 
when  once  in,  you  will  carry  on  at  a  rate  that  sinks  my  little  efiForts  a 
long  way  'neath  the  mediocrity  stroke." 

*'  Ay,  I  know  that,  and  it  is  for  such  reason  I  am  wishful  to  pause, 
ere  we  get  into  it  at  all ;  we  can  easily  send  up  an  apology  you  know." 
"  And  repent  it  the  longest  day  we  have  to  live,  I  tell  you,  man,  it 
will  be  the  crowning  scene ;  and  then  to  work ;  then  to  study :  besides, 
have  not  you  said  you  should  like  to  see  some  more  vagaries  of  the  great 
and  renowned  Chipster?" 

"  Why  I  certainly  should,  for  he  has  promised  me  that  he  will  not 
only  put  me  through  the  whole  science  of  geology,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
heraldry,  I  think  he  has  has  done  pretty  well  at,  but  he  says,  should  I 
have  a  taste  that  way,  through  the  elements  of  painting,  or  glass- 
staining,  and,  lastly,  modelUng,  itself." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  by  George,  we  shall  be  too  happy  ;  but  the  party,  the 
party,  and  then  for  your  great  matriculation  in  the  great  Chipster 
school." 

Now  as  there  has  been  much  said  respecting  this,  or  some  party, 
clearly  to  be  given  at  the  Chipster's  estabUshment,  we  must  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  the  preliminaries,  the  cause  of  it,  and  the 
arrangements  "  on  a  grand  scale." 

The  day  but  one  after  the  visit  of  our  friends,  and  the  introduction  of 
De  Chipster's  genealogical  tree,  our  pair  again  called  to  see  how  the  noble, 
though  obhvionised,  family  were  advancing  in  the  world.  They  were 
received  with  great  courtesy  and  gentle  pomp  —  courtesy,  as  now  only 
citizens ;  and  pomp,  as  the  descendants  of  the  mighty  of  the  land  :  and 
on  a  question  being  asked  by  M  r.  Styrrup  as  to  the  behavior  of  their 
opposite  neighbors,  the  baby-linen  people,  our  feeling  young-geiitlerheti 
were  informed  that  so  far  from  any  abatement  in  the  annoyance,  it  had, 
if  practicable,  been  considerably  more  rampant ;  but  still  it  was  feared, 
even  by  the  philosopher  himself,  it  had  not  reached  its  terrible  zenith, 

"Yes,"  and  added  the  sister  of  Lord  Stratus  (intended),  "arid 
would  you  like  it,  Mr.  Rigby  ?  they  gave — oh,  such  a  party — last  night. 
I  never  heard  such  banging  work  ever  since  1  had  the  pleasure  of 
recollecting,  or  of  even  being  tolerably  cognizant  of  whether  I  was,  or 
was  not,  in  a  state  of  existence." 

"  Ay,"  said  Mr.  Styrrup,  musingly,  "  I  know  it,  all  about  it ;  hush,'* 
and  the  whole  family  of  the  Chipsters  did.  "  It  was  done  to  break  your 
hearts !  they  said  it  was,  and  more,  they  will  give  one  a  week  until  they 
have  effected  it." 

"Oh!  monstrous;  blood-thirsty — " 

"  Hush,  my  dear,"  chimed  in  Mr,  Chipster,  "consider  your  descent, 
the  dignity  due  to  a  member  of  our  great  race ;  remember  also  you 
have  a  papa  a  philosopher  to  instruct  yon,  and,  therefore,  what  would 
unseat  the  judgments  and  understandings  of  the  vulgar,  should  be  ever 
creaiive  of  merriment  in  those  of  the  wise,  and,  above  all,  philosophic." 
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Still  Miss  Chipster,  as  well  as  mamma,  looked  as  if  they  could  very 
easily  scratch,  if  not  commit  further  mutilations  on  the  faces,  eyes,  or 
any  other  place  pn  the  bodies  of  either  the  Miss  Matthewses,  or  of  their 
doughy  mamma,  although  they  themselves  were  in  every  way  philo- 
sophic ladies  by  descent,  education,  and  character ;  yet  they  looked^  felt, 
and  seemed  as  if  they,  and  they  alone,  could  have  done  it. 

**  Upon  my  honor,*'  at  last  got  out  Miss  Chipster,  "  I  thought  as 
much." 

"  Now  mark  me,"  said  Joseph,  "  if  you  like,  we  will  eclipse  them  in 
such  a  way,  that  they  will  pause,  ere  they  attempt  such  fiendish  amuse- 
ment for  the  Aiture ;  we'll  put  them  in  the  shade." 

"  A  penumbra  againsy)ur  umbra,  eh,  my  dear  young  friend  7  ha,  ha," 
demanded  Mr.  Chipster  of  his  pupil,  Rowland.  "  You  must  recolkct 
their  differences,  because  in  my  next  lecture  to  you  I  may  touch  upon 
echpses.*' 

Mr.  Bradshaw  nodded  an  "  Vll  thiok  on." 

"  How  are  we  to  do  it,  Mr.  Rigby  V*  eagerly  asked  Miss  Chipster,  at 
the  same  time  looking  upon  her  papa  as  if  he  were  merely  a  provoldng 
creature,  and  not  a  papa  that  would  assist  an  only  daughter  in  a  piece 
of  darling,  as  well  as  whole-family  revenge,  but  would  talk  about  foolish 
eclipses  instead. 

"  Oh,  we'll  do  it,  and  that  too  without  a  shilling  expense." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  stout  mamma  and  sylphy  daughter,  "exquisite, 
better  still." 

"  You  hare,  of  course,  some  young  ladies  who  assist  you  in  your 
profession — making  up  your  millinery  ?" 

"Workers !"  looked  mother  and  dear  child. 

"Exactly  so." 

"  We  have  six." 

"  Any  beaus  ?" 

"  Let  me  see,  three  of  them  have,  I  know,  and — "  said  Miss  Chipster. 

"  Oh,  and  the  others  have,  no  doubt,  perhaps,  too  shy  to  tell ;  but 
catch  millinery  girls  without !"  and  the  mother  looked  at  her  daughter, 
as  if  she  would  have  said,  had  there  been  no  company  present,  "  and 
you  know  it  as  well  as  I." 

"  Well  then,  this  must  be  the  plan ;  of  course  Miss  De  Chepstow 
plays  V  said  Mr.  Styrrup,  and  did  it  as  if  he  had  forgotten  that  what 
was  whilom  De  Chepstow  had  not  only  lost  the  prefix,  but  had 
acquired  a  different  declension ;  nevertheless  it  pleased  the  daughter  of 
the  Don,  as  much  as  if  he  had  merely  called  her,  what  most  of' her 
customers  did.  Miss  Chipster. 

"  Oh,  excellent,"  popped  in  mamma. 

"  Oh,  I  ask  pardon,"  said  the  modest  descendant  of  the  first  name, 
"  only  a  Httle,  a  very  httle." 

"  Well,  but  I  presume  you  could  get  through  a  set  of  quadrilles  ?  and, 
of  course,  the  young  ladies  of  your  establishment  could  dance  a  set  ?" 

"Oh,  certainly,"  replied  Miss  Chipster,  " all  can  do  that  well." 

"  And  would  have  no  objection  to  come  to  a  party,  if  you  choose  to 
present  them  with  an  invite  ?" 

"  God — "  said  the  mother,  and  said  it  that  all  could  easily  hear  j 
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and  though  hurried  into  this  exclamation  through  the  mere  question, 
if  a  lot  01  workers  would  come  to  a  party  at  the  house  of  the  Chipsters, 
if  invited,  she  had  the  fortitude  to  say  the  predicate  to  herself,  and  even 
then  prayed  the  nominative  of  the  said  naughty  verb  to  pardon  her  for 
what  she  had  already  done. 

*'Well,  thus  it  is  then,  the  beaus  and  themselves  must  be  most 
elegantly  attired.     Any  of  their  number  musical  ?" 

'*  £h  ?  oh  yes,  you  know,  mamma,  Ellen  Jones'  is,"  jutted  in  the 
youthful  Stratus ;  "  plays  the  fiddle." 

**  Hold  your  noise,  Stratus,"  said  his  sister,  a  little  perplexedly  ;  for, 
in  truth,  this  same  musical  young  gentleman,  under  a  gentle  pretence  of 
coming  after  Miss  Ellen  Jones,  the  youn^  forewoman,  was  slily  throw- 
ing very  meaning  looks,  accompanied  with  very  olumsily  drawn  sighs, 
at  Miss  Chipster  herself.  However,  he  could  play  the  violin,  though, 
perhaps,  not  the  fiddle ;  oh,  heavenly. 

**  Then,  now  for  the  arrangement.  I  have  examined  the  drawing- 
room  windows,  and  one,  I  find,  exactly  faces  the  Matthews* ;  now  ml 
a  lot  of  decanters  with  sugar  and  water,  or  anything  to  look  like  wine.'* 

'*  Oh !"  interjected  the  philosopher,  thinking  of  his  painting  and  glass- 
staining  days,  and  even  of  some  of  his  chemical  experiments,  *'  I  can  do 
that  in  five  minutes  —imitate  any  color  pf  wines  ;  but,  my  dear  young 
friend,  pardon  me,  if  I  wish  to  know  the  object  ?"  and  this  was  said 
with  proper  dignity  for  the  head  of  a  house  and  a  parent. 

"  Certainly,"  continued  the  dear  young  friend,  with  great  seriousness 
of  demeanor.  **  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  wish  this  party  to  cost  six- 
pence, unless  so  many  pence  worth  of  oranges  and  apples  may  be  called 
that  sum.  In  the  next,  I  wish  to  impress  your  vile  opponents — for 
what  else  can  I  designate  them  ? — with  an  idea  that  the  expenses  must 
have  been  ruinous !  whilst,  in  truth,  you  could  afford  such  a  ball  two  or 
three  times  a  week. 

"  Well  then ;  we  certainly  must  have  plenty  of  light ;  the  hall  lamp 
lit,  and  all  that;  an  extra  half-dozen  candles  in  the  drawing-room, 
although  you  have  gas  in  it ;  and  then — now  we  come  to  it—  attend.** 

And  they  just  did. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  a  full  quadrille  band,  as  well  as  an 
immense  number  of  members  in  the  dance.  Now  the  band  can  be 
managed  thus,  the  players  must  be  fixed  at  that  end  of  the  room 
which  the  Matthewses  can  no^  see  into,  though,  you  are  sure,  they  will 
do  their  best." 

'*  Only  get  on  the  roof  to  have  a  peep,  if  they  think  that  by  doing  so 
they  comd  eflFect  one." 

'*  No  doubt ;  now  the  window  next  to  them  must  have  the  lower  half 
of  the  shutters  up,  and  the  higher  portion  open  ;  and  then  to  make  the 
party  appear  more  numerous,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  band  in 
full  fire,  we  must  manage  it  in  this  way — first,  say  my  friend  Rowland 
commences  ^irith  the  piano ;  I'll  play  the  flute ;  the  admirer  of  Miss 
Ellen  Jones  the  violin ;  so  the  first  pianist  plays,  whilst  the  young  lady 
gracefully  whirls  past  the  \\x\{-8huttered  window,  then  she  comes  bang 
to  the  piano ;  she  as  quickly  fills  it ;  still  rattle  goes  the  instrument, 
and  he — the  late  player — forms  part  of  the  quadrille,  and  also  shows  Alf 
graceful  locks  and  easy  movement  at  the  window. 
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'^Then  I  do  the  same,  playing  the  flute  until  I  come  to  the  peep-hole^ 
and  then  no  longer  one  of  the  band,  hut  a  member  of  the  corpg  ds 
quadrille,  of  course,  droppmg  my  flute  as  I  come  near  the  window. 
Another  description  of  head  ^  another  distinct  action  of  shoulder* 
present  themselves  ;  past,  I  resume  the  flute,  keef)ing  up  the  hrilliaiKrr 
and  fullness  of  the  hand.  So  the  violin  bows  away,  like  the  bumpkin 
on  his  hurdy-gurdy ;  everything  is  so  spirited  until  he  arrives  at  the 
window,  then  douse  goes  the  fiddle— violin,  as  robbers'  lights  in  thieves* 
lanterns ;  another,  and  still  more  beautiful  head  and  shoulders,  goes 
swinging  past,  and  when  past,  crack  goes  the  rosined  hair  on  the  s^leni- 
tive  catgut.  Now  the  lady  again  comes  to  the  well-timed  instrum^it ; 
the  president  relinquishes;  she  resumes,  perhaps  steals  a  kiss;  but 
away  through  the  merry  dance,  though  the  laugh  flieth  before  him ; 
again  he's  at  the  window.  Now  other  young  ladies,  with  their  partners 
respectively ;  the  flute — miscellaneous— vioHn ;  again  the  young  lady ; 
perhaps,  in  the  end,  the  elegant  mamma ;  ^  what  stout  noble  lady  can 
that  be?'  this  from  the  Matthewses.  Now  papa,  with  his  brilhant  eye 
and  powdered  hair :  *  heavens  !  why  there  is  more  company  than  before  I* 
froni  the  fiendish  opponents  opposite  :  still  bang  the  band ;  still  round 
and  round,  in  merry  mazes,  whirl  it«  brilliant  votaries !" 

"  Oh,  heavens !  I  shall  die,  eje  that  glad  night  arrives." 

**  Oh,  grand,  grand ;  mighty,  mighty,"  exclaimed  the  mamma  of  the 
last  speaker. 

Stratus  danced  round  the  room,  rubbing  his  little  hands  between  his 
compressing  knees,  when 

The  sire  of  the  Chipsters  arose,  looked  with  a  bewildering  astonishment 
on  his  young  friend  ;  first  seized  his  hand,  looked  again  into  bis  face, 
and  so  intently  too,  that  Rowland  had  almost  regaled  a  thought,  which 
asserted  that,  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Chipster  is  going  to  recognise,  in 
the  handsome  stranger,  a  dear,  a  cherished,  but  long  lost  son.  No,  not 
quite  that;  indeed  he  said  nothing,  but  threw  himself  into,  what  he 
called,  his  savior's  arms !  embraced,  and  though  with  a  spasmodic  t&oit, 
could  not  withold  a  pearly  tear,  which  again^ — no,  he  has  stopped  up  the 
outlet  with  his  handkerchief— -or,  no  doubt,  it  would  have  ghstened  on 
that  whimpled  cheek. 

He  again  tried,  but  uttered  nothing,  save  a  slight  groan. 

Rowland  himself  certainly  had  from  that  moment  a  much  higher 
opinion — great  though  it  was  -  of  his  friend's  genius  for  waggery 
than  ever  he  had  entertained  before ;  indeed  he  looked  upon  the  whote 
arrangement  as  **  capital." 

And  so  did  every  one. 

The  next  morning,  as  agreed,  they  had  a  rehearsal,  but  not,  as  the 
ingenious  reader  may  creditably  imagine,  with  the  half  shutter  open  : 
and  nothing  could  be  more  spirited ;  oh,  success  was  certain. 

Only  there  was  one  thing  which,  upon  proper  reflection,  all  would  see 
the  extreme  impropriety  of,  and  that  was,  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
rJhipster's  pretensions,  as  well  as  age,  should  be  cognizant  of  all  this. 
This  is  what  he  himself  said. 

Mrs;  Chipster  was  quite  right  when  she  used  that  singular  exclamation 
at  the  mere  mention  as  to  whether  the  young  ladies  of  the  establishment 
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would  honor  the  family  with  their  company  to  a  ball  and  "oranges,  with 
artificial  wines,  and  no  cakes ;  the  bare  hint  caused  them  all  to  spake : 
conld  they  come?  what,  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  baby — young 
kdies — linen  warehouse  opposite,  those  stinking  girls!  those  dirty 
Matthewses !  come  ?  yes,  if  they  had  to  go  a  hundred  miles,  and  bring 
their  beaus ;  oh,  what  real,  heavenly  joy ;  a  ball,  and  break  the 
Matthewses  girls'  flinty,  nasty  hearts :  old  big-headed  nails,  with  spikey 
bodies, 

■Even  the  two  servants,  if  they  behaved  themselves,  and  never  gave  a 
hint  of  the  whole  afiBair — when  fetching  beer  or  anything — to  those 
filthy  servants  of  the  Matthewses,  might  have  some  of  the  Chipsters' 
finery  on,  and  ere  the  night  was  over,  might  have  a  turn  with  the  rest ; 
but  if  they  ever  named  it,  that  it  was  only  a  mock  party,  Mrs.  Chipster 
would  have  their  lives,  if  she  had  to  yield  up  her  own  on  the  highest 
tree  that  was  ever  sown,  set,  or  planted. 

"  Oh,  never,  never,  never,"  and  one  of  them,  an  Irish  girl,  actually 
drew  her  finger  across  her  throat  and  said  she  wished  that  might  happen 
to  her  if  she  ever  did. 

"Oh,'*  said  Miss  Chipster,  "it  would  be  rather  foolish  /  think  to 
say  anything  to  any  one,  if  this  goes  well  we  may,"  and  this  was  said 
with  a  haughtiness  that  would  have  dignified  the  first  duchess  of  her 
Hue,  "  continue  them  throughout  the  season !  and  I  suppose  that  will 
make  the  house  a  little  more  lively." 

The  night,  the  night,  the  great  night  is  come !  the  banquet  halls  of 
the  Chipster  Don  from  the  jet  in  the  front  kitchen  to  the  four  half-penny 
candles  in  the  front  bed  room-windows  are  brightened,  illuminated, 
clustered  with  lights ! 

The  company  begin  to  arrive,  the  knocker  is  in  one  state  of  thunder, 
already  the  Matthewses  are  in  a  corresponding  state  of  wonder. 

"  What  can  be  to  do  ?  and  the  shop-shutters  closed  an  hour  before 
the  time,  devils,  they  never  can  afford  a  party,  they  have  been  doing 
nothing— nothing  for  these  last  three  weeks;  and  the  old  fool  of  a  fether 
wasted  a  sovereign  in  trying  to  make  a  new  scarlet  for  stainixig  ^ss 
the  other  day."  Miss  Matthews  told  this. 

"  And  laid  out  nine  shilhngs  in  the  petrified  cockle-shells,  and  then 
discovered  that  the  man  had  been  selling  a  lot  in  two  or  three  more 
places,  so  he  threw  his  away."     Miss  Jane  said  this. 

"  Heavens,  what  lights  !"  Miss  Mary. 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  front  top  bed-room,  and  then  we  can,  may  be,  see 
more."     Miss  Matthews. 

And  the  three  young  ladies,  the  principals  of  the  baby-linen  warehouse, 
all  ran  up  to  the  place  suggested  by  the  elder  sister  of  those  amiable  and 
neighborly  maidens. 

It  is  ten  when  the  first  brilliant  crash  of  the  piano,  flute  and  violin  is 
beard.  Not  a  bright  strain  that  is  wafled  by  gentle  Zeph3nrus,  and  borne 
across  the  street  by  his  numerous,  and  especially-employed  elves,  but 
what  caused  corresponding  depression  in  the  bosoms  of  the  feir  listeners 
in  the  opposite-shop  top  story ;  still  the  streams  of  sweet  sounds  flowed, 
and  lower  and  more  sudden  fell  the  others'  hearts.  And  rum  the 
commences,  and  that  too  in  bewildering  numbers  I   It  ioqm  ^  V^^^  ^ 
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a  glorious  ball,  with  a  real,  oh,  a  full  band ;  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  either,  and  the  whole  acted  as,  we  are  told,  excited  amber  does,  they 
were  electrified,  so  were  the  Chipsters,  the  two  sides  of  the  street  were 
in  a  negative  and  positive  state —  what  may  be  the  consequences  if  this 
extent  of  field  may — should  go  off  at  one  point  ? 

"  Curse  yon  half  shutter,  if  that  were  away,  we  could  see  something 
besides  their  fine  locks,  tresses,  and  gold  and  silver  wreaths,^'  of  course 
one  of  the  Matthewses. 

"  And  if  there  is  not  actually  a  mob  gathering  round  the  front  of  the 
shop,  well  I  should  think  Spinks  will  be  trying  to  get  his  butcher's  bill 
if  they  can  afford  such  work  as  that — the  very  d — T  why,  there  must  be 
actually  dozens,"  another  of  the  family. 

'*  Pay  their  butcher's  bill !  more  fitting  to  pay  for  that  Uttle  monkey's 
schooling,  a  forward  young  chip,  that  Stratus,"  Ibid. 

"  Yes,  and  1*11  be  bound  he'll  be  dancing,  only  he's  not  high  enough 
to  be  seen  over  the  shutter,"  as  before. 

**  I  wonder  whether  that  vulgar,  swearing,  fat  old  wretch  the  mother, 
will  have  a  twirl  before  the  finish?"  same  source. 

'*  I  dont  know,  but  I'll  wager  my  curls,  that  old  Chipster  shows  the 
family  tree  ;  he  exhibited  it  to  one  of  their  worker's  sweethearts,  that 
youth  who  makes  such  infernal  noises  on  the  fiddle." 

"  One  of  the  workers,  eh  ?  he  showed  it  to  their  Irish  servant  girl's 
mother.  I  wonder  will  he  have  a  caper,  scandalous,  for  I  know  he  did 
not  pay  the  man  for  grinding  his  glasses  for  what  he  tells  everybody,  is 
to  be  his  new  refracting  telescope!"  one  of  the  electrified  Miss  Matthewses^ 
but  we  are  not  positive  which. 

"  Refractive  telescope  I  if  he  would  get  his  daughter  (a  fresh  set 
already,  my  word  they're  quick,)  a  husband,  and  pay  his  watch  and 
and  scavenger  bill,  it  would  be  more  becoming." 

"  Or  even  for  his  water  1" 

"  His  ?  he  has  not  paid  for  the  shop's  yet,  although  he  says  that*s 
his  daughter's  concern." 

"  Pays  for  nothing." 

**  He  will  for  this  work,  if  one  of  yon  moustached  gentlemen  should 
forget  Miss  De  Chepstow's  high  descent,  and  vulgarise  her  figure,  with- 
out deeming  a  wedding  ring  necessary  to  the  purpose." 

•*  I  wish  one  would." 
.      "So  do  I." 

"So  do  I." 

"  I  wish  the  room  would  fall  in." 

"So  do  I." 

"  So  do  I." 

^'  Not  unless  old  Chipster  fell  with  it,  his  dawdling  fat  drab,  young 
minx,  and  little  Strat — ^and  all  the  rest  saved,  to  prove  it  was  a  judgment. 
Why  Jane,  why  Mary ;  nav,  it  is,  as  I  hve— I  am  sure  it  is—" 

"What?" 

"What?" 

"  Why,  that  is— ay,  there  she  is  again — Ellen  Jones,  their  forewoman, 
there  again." 

"Soiti^;  m  swear  it." 
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'*  And  so  will  I ;  why,  and  that's  Ellen  Caudle,  their  shirt-breast 
maker,  and — oh ! — and  is  not  that  the  Uttle  mucus-nosed  trollop  who 
helps  Miss  Chipster  to  pull  faces  at  us  V* 

"  m  swear  it." 

"And  so  will  I." 

"DcTils!" 

"  Fiends !" 

"  Demons !  now  let  us  run  down,  and  trick  for  trick,*' 

And  the  three  Miss  Matthewses  were  as  full  charged,  electrically,  as 
ever  were  Leyden*s  vials. 

NEGATIVE  SIDE  OF  THE  STREET. 

And  now  for  it ;  but  we  need  not  be  in  any  specific  hurry,  as  three 
sets  have  been  brilUantly  gone  through,  we  therefore  cannot  wonder 
that  all  want  ahttle  rest ;  a  Uttle  of  the  imitative  wine,  eighths  of  oranges, 
and  long  pulls  at  some  cold  water,  and  bold  strokes  with  their  fans ; 
in  short,  one  of  the  young  ladies  said  she  was  red-hot. 

When  thus  the  lord  of  the  revels. 

*'  Well,  truly,  I  never  witnessed  a  more  exhilirating  scene,  certainly 
the  music  was,  in  all  respects,  unique ;  the  fantastic-toe  department  was 
light  and  disportive,  in  few  words,  all  is  equal  to  my  admiration  with  a 
power  of  expression  which  mine  lacketh. 

"But  much  amusement  should  ever  be  accompanied  with  some  instruc- 
tion, an  hour  or  so  devoted  to  the  latter,  will  be  olives  to  the  luscious 
delights  of  this  evening.  We  must  unyoke  even  from  the  car  of  pleasure, 
or  it  will  weary  in  time,  even  as  though  hooked  to  the  rude  cart  of 
commerce ;  we  throw  discord  into  the  most  sugared  strains  of  harmony, 
lest  their  extreme  lusciousness  may  cloy,  and  dash  huge  and  savage 
rockeries  into  the  most  gentle  lawns  and  sweetly  flowered  parterres ; 
fearing  too  much,  even  of  lovehness,  may  satiate.  The  joys  of  this 
night  would  lose  half  their  blandishment,  if  a  little  wholesome  instruction 
were  not  blended  with  their  flooding  ecstacies  :  love  must  have  its  pouts, 
«r  its  genuineness  may  be  doubted  ;  nay,  life  itself,  would  lose  its  sweet- 
ness, were  it  not  for  its  occasional  jars :  and  thus  I  would  throw  in  the 
salted  olive,  the  heavy  cart,  crashing  discords,  bold-hned  rocks,  pouts 
in  love,  jars  through  life ;  in  few,  I  would  instruct,  it  is  the  business  of 
the  sage  ever  to  be  attendant  on  Pleasure's  movements,  to  cord  well 
her  legs  when  she  would  fly  too  high  ;  to  be  the  ready  cork-buoy  if  she 
would  swim,  to  catch  her  waist  should  she  stumble,  and,  at  all  times,  to 
be  her  physician  when  her  head  throbs  with  excess— or  her  heart  with 
sudden  woe. 

"  Now  I  have  not  cleared  my  mind  yet,  of  this  difficulty,  which 
subject  to  give  a  lecture  on ;  whether  on  Geology,  generally,  or  in  one 
department;  say  mineralogy,  with  perhaps,  a  few  petrifactions,  fossils, 
or,  as  I  have  just  completed  my  drawing,  commencing  with  the  coal 
strata ;  nothing  Uke  commencing,  bottoming  your  subject,  no  skimming 
as  Locke  hath  it — eh  my  dear  young  friend  and  pupU !  (looking  at 
Rowland  who  was  fascinating  at  Miss  Chipster,)  suppose  we  trace  my 
section  of  BiUinge  hill,  you  sefe  the  whole  here  beautifully  colored^  ^loiaSL 
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light  stratum,  my  love,  is  gnesis,  no  doubt  a  debris  of  granite,  from 
which  you  see  grinding  stones — grindle  stones  they  call  them  in  that 
locality,  ha,  ha,  eh,  master  Rowland  ?  mowers*  whet-stones,  very  useful 
mineral  you  see  ;  well,  shall  we,  I  say,  commence  with  this  or  either  of 
them,  or  as  I  have  my  model,  from  actual  survey  of  Stonehenge,  built 
by  the  Cyclops,  a  wonderful  temple  of  the  Druids,  stay,  I'll  go  for  my 
model,  as  I  think  after  all  it  will  be  the  most  interesting  subject ;  for 
intend  to  show  how  these  wonderful  masses  of  grey  wacke  were  hoisted  and 
placed  !*'  and  Mr.  Chipster  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  tuxd  found 
the  model,  though  merely  intending  to  take  a  candle  and  look  for  it,  how 
lucky — now  for  it. 

But  just  as  this  was  doing,  the  eldest  born  of  this  child  of  science  gave 
her  mother  a  double  wink,  which  she  translated  into,  "follow  me  out  of 
the  room,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Mrs.  Chipster  did  as  her  daughter  had  signalled,  and  so  soon  as  they 
had  got  into  one  of  the  bed  rooms,  the  young  lady  of  Chepstow  started. 
"  Had  ever  daughter  such  an  idiot  for  a  father,  as  the  wretch  who  is 
just  now  wishing  she  had  never  shared  her  existence  with  those  who 
conferred  it.  I  wonder  mother  you  did  not  stop  him  before  he  had  got 
half  the  way  he  has  on  his  hobby  ass." 

**  I  never  could  get  him  to  catch  my  eye,  cunning  devil,  or  I  very 
soon  would,  did  not  you  see  how  he  avoided  my  look — stare  ?'* 

**  Curse  on  his  trumpery,  I  thought,  surely  to  heaven,  we  could  have 
had  one  night  to  ourselves ;  go  and  call  him  out,  say  there  is  a  returned 
bill?" 

"  Bill  I  that  would  not  stop  him." 

"  Say  there  is  a  docket  struck  against  him,  beginning  about  his  infer- 
nal— there,  I  can  hear  him  from  here,  he  has  got  to  the  specific  gravity 
of  his  stones,  and  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  principal  echoes  ;  Stratus 
ktiows  the  lecture  oflF  by  heart,  such  stuflp,  when  he  ought  to  have  left  the 
room,  and  then  we  all  could  have  had  a  nice  little  kiss  a-piece.  Does 
he  think  that  would  not  have  been  a  precious  deal  more  delightful  than 
— there,  now  he*s  got  to  the  south  east  stone  — '  which  is  of  trap  is  it  V 
a  kiss  and  a  cuddle  are  slightly  better  than  his  trap  ;  for  God's  sake 
go'and  get  him  out,  or  provide  supper  so  soon  as  you  like." 

*'  Oh,  that's  what  it  will  come  to,  they  never  would  have  thought  of 
supper  if  it  had  not  been  for  him ;  be  as  hungry  as  wredced  rats  after 
listening  to  such  trash." 

**  As  rats  ?  ay,  after  they  all  had  eaten  each  other  up ;  did  you  ever 
see  such  a  dancer  and  player  as  yon  young  fellow  ?  father  cautioned  me 
about  what  he  termed  my  heart,  before  we  had  gathered  more  infor- 
mation as  to  his  birthy 

"  Birth,  the  devil,  what  does  it  matter  whether  such  a  handsome 
youngfellow  as  yon,  was  ever  born  or  not?" 

"  Phit,  I  would  as  soon  have  him  without  as  otherwise,  do  you  think 
he  could  play  in  yon  way,  and  dance  ;  ah,  my  God,  even  an  angel  with 
his  wings  could  not  be  lighter:  then  the  lecturer  says  we  should  look  as 
to  his  fortune !  I  wish  he  would  run  away  with  me." 

**  Ay,  and  so  do  I,  if  it  cost  a  quarter's  rent  to  send  your  father  after 
you  in  a  post-chaise,  as  if  he  would  catch  you,  and  so  urge  you  on." 
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^'  Upon  my  honor^  he's  already  got  to  his  section  of  Billinge  hill, 
whisper  him  there's  an  arrest,  and  perhaps  he  will  go  through  the 
window,  here,  stay,  you  go  and  make  a  bowl  of  whiskey  punch, — 1*11 
manage  him,  there  will  be  no  cuddhng  else. 

'*  If  yon  splendid  fellow  would  only  begin  to  be  a  bit  impudent  with 
me,  it  might  make  yon  genius  of  the  fiddle  propose ;  he's  a  good  deal 
of  tenderness,'* 

"  Tenderness,  the  devil,  come  to  the  point !" 

"  And  yet  I  must  look  after  a  fortune  1  I  wonder,  mother,  you  never 
bad  more  feeling  for  me  than  to  let  me  have  such  a  father,  a  creature  of 
my  feeling,  love  and  sentiment.*' 

"  Fortune !  thaf  s  just  what  John  wants  to  find  out  as  to  yours,"  said 
Mrs.  Chipster,  answering  only  the  first  part  of  her  daughter's  mishaps. 

"  No  doubt,  pon  my  soul  he's  gliding  into  his  fossil  table,  make  haste 
with  the  pimch,  I'll  stop  him,  or  I'll  set  fire  to  Billinge  hill,  Stonehenge, 
and  powder  his  fossils." 

Saying  which.  Miss  Chipster  again  entered  the  gay  ball  room,  all 
smSes  and  fascination ;  whilst  the  mother  went  to  brew  a  smoking  bowl 
of  whiskey  toddy,  as  she  said,  to  take  the  scientific  chill  ofp  the  poor 
wretches. 

Mr.  Chipster  had  finished  two  lectures,  or,  at  least,  two  subjects,  and 
was  realizing  the  woist  fears  of  his  mild,  and  now,  his  more  than  usually 
beavenly  daughter ;  he  was,  as  she  asserted,  gliding  into  hU  third  and 
Uut  lecture. 

**  My  dear  pa,  and  I  am  sure  all  will  pardon  a  daughters's  anxiety  to 
be  the  bearer  of  welcome  tidings,  to  an  indulgent,  fond,  and  talented 
parent ;  I  know  the  great  pleasure  of  which  I  must  be  the  involuntary 
cheek,  in  stopping  these  instructive  subjects :  but  sir,  afler  a  pardon  for 
the  interruption,  there  is  a  deputation  below,  to  wait  upon  you,  sir,  and 
to  beg  (oh,  my  palpitating  heart,  be  still !)  tliat  you  will  accept  the  pre- 
aidency  of  the  Royal  Scientific  Institution." 

"What!"  said  the  really  astounded  Chipster,  dropping  a,handfiil  of 
ammonites,  some  serpent  stone,  fossils  and  an  amber  cerambyx  as  this 
news  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  his  seraph-like  daughter  upon  his  breast. 

There  was  a  sudden  change  in  the  scene. 

The  geologist  however,  conducted  himself  with  proper  philosophic 
composure,  and  affected  to  treat  the  thing  as  an  event  that  his  friends 
had  long  expected ;  but  to  which,  he  was  as  indifferent,  as  the  aged 
remains  of  the  once  Hving  things  before  him. 

He  retired,  but  would,  by  no  means,  allow  his  daughter  to  be  longer 
absent  from  the  room  from  which,  already,  her  transitory  stay  had 
caused  such  an  intense  suffering  to  all  present. 

And  now  enters  the  huge  bowl  of  unexpected — which  was  evidently 
making  the  thing  more  delightful,  and  the  evening's  joy  more  uncom- 
prising  and  less  delible — smoking  punch !  and  with  it,  the  mamma  of 
Stratus,  and  though  great  her  triumph  in  being  the  lady  of  the  president 
elect,  yet  she  woidd  not  admit  of  one  word  in  congratulation. 

The  punch,  though  only  very  slightly  sipped  by  the  ladies,  was  soon 
drnnk;  and  then  enters  once  more,  the  great  descendant  of  De  Chepstow. 

He  is  seated. 
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And  bang  goes  the  band,  and  away  twirl  the  mazy  devotees  in  grace- 
ful and  wild  meanderings,  the  whole  m  the  yery  spirit  of  the  plan  ;  Miss 
Chipster  and  Rowland  presiding  at  the  melodious  instrument  each  time 
that  the  dance  brought  them  to  it,  the  fiddle  and  yiolin  dropping  their 
dulcet  strains  so  often  as  their  professors  came  to  the  well  crowded 
window,  and  resuming  them  so  soon  as  thej  were  past ;  and  soon  again 
Mr.  Chipster  withdrew,  soon  the  punch  began  to  exhilirate,  and  now 
the  kissing  and  waist-squeezing  commence. 

And  then  the  band  ceased  for  a  bit,  and  so  Frolic  insisted  upon  each 
young  lady  being  mercilessly  dragged  upon  each  young  gentleman's  knee. 

And  who  has  not  seen  a  picture  of  the  Rape  of  the  poor  Sabines. 

Those  who  have,  may  faintly  conceive  the  struggles  of  the  workers 
as  well  as  Miss  Chipster  herself,  to  prevent  the  desperate  attacks  of 
these  Anglo-Romans. 

And  again  goes  the  band,  and  of  course  we  know  what  would  go  itith 
it,  and  whilst  they  are  all  going  it,  we  must  step  to  the 

POSITIVE  SIDE  OF  THE  STREET. 

"  There  is  Chipsters'  servant  girl  going  with  a  jug,  that  will  be  for 
supper  ale,  she's  got  the  mutton  pies  and  cold  beef,  and  they  boiled  a 
ham  yesterday ;  send  Biddy,  here  Biddy." 

••Yesmerm." 

**  Go  and  fetch  some  ale  from  the  same  place  as  Chipster's  girl  does« 
now  mark,  go  and  chat  with  her  a  while  at  the  bar-counter,  tell  her  you 
are  going  to  leave  us,  call  us  a  lot  of  niggardly,  stingy  old  cats,  or  any- 
thing you  can  invent ;  treat  her  with  a  glass  of  rum." 

•*  Grain  whiskey  would  be  better  marm,  made  hot,  as  she's  Irish." 

*•  Well,  with  sugar  in,  or  anything  you  like ;  and  then,  now  mind,  on 
your  life,  get  all  out  of  her  about  this  party — here's  a  shilling  Biddy," 

"  It's  done  marm,  only  let  me  call  you  enough,  and  I'll  get  all  out." 

"  Anything  you  like  Biddy,  but  don't  let  anyone  else  hear  you." 

Weir  Biddy  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  at  last  after  calling  her 
mistresses  she*  dragons,  and  spending  nine  pence  of  the  shilling,  she  fully 
succeeded,  and  told  the  Miss  Matthewses  everything ;  and  that  even 
the  servant  herself  was  going  to  have  a  kick  up  after  supper !  The 
of^er  girl  was  in  dressing  then,  all  to  make  the  party  larger,  and  pierce 
the  hearts  of  the  Matthewses. 

"  Do  you  think  they  will  fetch  any  more  beer  ?" 

"  Sure  marm  when  they  get  hot." 

**  Now,  Biddy,  come  this  way,  and  if  ever  you  aspired  to  the  wish  of 
obtaining  your'  mistress's  gratitude,  you  will,  if  it  be  practicable,  put 
this  plan  in  force.  In  the  first  place,  go  to  some  druggists,  the  further 
off  the  better,  at  all  events,  where  there  is  no  chance  of  being  known ; 
buy  two  ounces— give  *em  enough,  the  druggist  will  tell  you  which  is 
the  speediest  cathartic,  whatever  it  is,  and  what  the  price ;  buy  enough 
for  eighteen !  away,  there's  a  dear  Biddy,  only  mind  and  slip  it  into 
their  beer,  and  heaven  reward  you !" 

And  the  faithftd  girl  did  as  she  was  required,  only  she  got  enough  for 
thirtjr. 
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And  the  Miss  Matthewses  and  Miss  Jane  made  a  personal  survej  of 
the  hack  of  the  Chipsters'  premises^  to  see  if  the  work-room  was  in  pre- 
paring for  supper ;  and  also  for  another  purpose  which  will  meet  the 
reader's  eye  at  the  right  time.  And  so  now  we  will  accompany  the  Miss 
Matthewses  to  the 

NEGATIVE  SIDE. 

The  toddy  and  the  little  salutes  having  acted  amazingly^  nothing 
could  he  more  loving  than  the  whole  partjr — nothing  erer  more  hrilliant 
more  siddy  and  whirly  with  delight ;  Mr.  Styrrup  and  his  coadjutor 
actually  looked  splendidly,  loving  and  exhilaratbh ;  Miss  Chipster  still 
played  and  waltzed,  they  nave  heen  at  those  some  time  in  all  their  luxury* 
The  other  young  ladies  who  might  he  said  to  have  got  over  their  enter-^ 
ing  bashfulness,  and  the  late  scientific  chill,  formed,  at  least,  the  hand- 
maidens to  Delight  herself.  For  so  bewildering  were  their  pleasures, 
that  they  felt  as  children  do  after  turning  round  thirty-two  times.  And 
now  is  commenced 

SUPPER. 

Mr.  Styrrup,  (Rigby,)  was  honored  with  the  arm  of  the  hostess 
Madame  De  Chepstow,  lus  friend  Sir  Rowland,  (so  the  host  called  him) 
with  that  of  the  youthful  Agnes  De  Chepstow ;  the  vioUnist  with  the 
red-sashed  forewoman,  Ellen  Jones. 

Several  workers,  that  is  at  work-hours,  but  young  ladies  now  with 
their  respective  partners  in  the  dance. 

Lastly,  Don  De  Chepstow  with  the  fair-haired  Stratus,  arm  in  arm, 
burlesquing  the  others'  solemnity  of  walk. 

The  ladies  all  stand  on  one  side  the  laden  board. 

The  gentlemen  on  the  other ;  they  bow ;  the  ladies  curtsy ;  the  host 
honors  one  end  of  the  sumptuous  table ;  the  partner  of  his  worldly 
greatness,  the  other ;  and  then  all  are  seated. 

Everything  is  delightful.  Delicious,  finely-seasoned,  exqubite  paste ; 
what  an  admirable  hostess !  what  trouble  they  must  have  given  her ; 
no,  no — should  like  such  trouble  every  night,  and  they  could  doat  on 
such  parties.  How  delicate  the  fat ;  how  rich  the  lean ;  never  tasted 
such  gravy  in  pies  before ;  how  superior  to  veal,  or  goose,  or  pork,  or 
turkey,  or  chicken,  or  mig,  pie. 

Roars  of  silvery  laughter. 

Talking  of  eel-pie,  the  host  will  give  them  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
wonderful  properties  of  the  electrical  eel ;  or,  perhaps,  the  history  of 
the  great  sea-serpent ;  or— 

"Or,  my  dear,  will  you  give  us  some  account  as  to  your  reception  of 
the  late  scientific  deputation  ?^* 

The  philosopher  Med  his  eyes,  met  those  of  the  being  at  the  other 
end  of  tne  table,  saw  that  they  looked  as  if  they  could  very  easily  kindle 
the  table  on  which  all  supped ;  and  then  his  daughter's  again  appeared 
as  if,  though  they  could  shed  copious  streams,  they  were  not  exactly 
certain  whether  they  could  let  enough  faS  to  drench  the  coYL^Sb^:^5c%^^L<ESQ^, 
should  it  once  fairly  get  a-head. 
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The  lecture  was  still-born. 
.    But  again  the  Sage  looked  as  if  he  was  resolved — his  lady,  however, 
glared  at  him — as  if  he  would  pop  in  a  nice  Uttle  anecdote  or  two,  evea 
if  he  had  to  finish  them  in  the  ball-room  ;  the  one  that  the  entire  party, 
proceeds  to,  as  the  guests  now  have  sumptuously  regaled. 

Before  the  resumption  of  dancing  however,  Mr.  Styrrup  called  the 
hospitable  hostess  to  one  side,  and  there  slightly  admonished  that 
worthy  woman  for  the  extravagance  of  the  toddy  and  supper ;  extra- 
yagaut,  because  it  was  in  every  way  at  variance  with  the  arrangement — 
a  mock  ball.  She  admitted  the  force  of  her  guest's  remarks,  but  said 
they  could  not  do  less,  after  the  lecture. 

"  Well,  since  I  was  the  great  cause  of  the  whole,"  continued  Mr. 
Styrrup,  "  I  must  insist  on  being  part  of  the  expenses.*' 

Another  such  remark,  and  the  hostess  would  really,  whatever  she 
might  feel,  however  much  respected  her  guest,  and  she  was  bound  to 
say  her  respect  was  great,  still,  if  he  persisted,  she  could  never  speak  to 
him  more. 

"  At  all  events  then,  if  we  are  to  have  something  besides  the  wines  of 
Mr.  Chipster's  vintages,  let  us  have  something  frolicky.  Now  in 
crack  parties  in  our  neighborhood,  we  seldom,  in  merry  night:>  like  this, 
bring  anything  else  but  jorums  of  hot,  spiced  ale,  with  a  dash  of  rum 
in  it  or  so  ;  that's  the  stufiP,  my  dear  mudam,  for  making  us  keep  it  up  ; 
that  will  be  very  Uttle  expense." 

,  "  The  very  thing ;  I'll  brew  you  some  prime  beverage  in  that  way, 
only  keep  it  up,  for  I  must  speak  plainly,  yon  nasty  Matthewses  girls 
hfive  been  watching,  actually  sent  their  servant  girl  after  ours  to  pump  ; 
1  found  her  out,  for  ours  stayed  so  long  in  fetching  beer,  and  I  smelled 
hpr  breath,  and  then  it  came  out  she  had  been  with  those  wretches' 
servant ;  so  do  keep  it  up,  and  I'll  do  the  brevdng,  you'll  see." 

The  party  separated  itself  into  those  Uttle  knots  which  are  so  usual, 
aft^  l^eartily  eating  and  dancing,  before  it  resumes  the  gaities  of  the 
njight.  Miss  Chipster,  and  one  or  two  more  young  ladies,  had  retired, 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  her  bed-room,  probably  to  adjust  their  ringlets, 
wreathes,  bouquets,  and  the  like.  Mrs.  Chipster,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
gone  into  the  culinary  department,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  new 
comforts  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  when  in  came,  running,  the  youthful. 
Stratus,  nearly  jumping  down  the  last  flight  of  stairs,  codling  out  as  be 
entered, 

"  Ma,  ma,  ma,  yon's  father  got  to  his  fossil  table,  oh  dear  I  and  is 
already  telling  them  about  the  nautili  having  air  chambers,  so  that  they 
could  rise  and  sink.  He's  already  got  to  the  siphuncle,  and  next  he 
says  he  shaU  teU  how  it  acted  in  the  animal's  heart,  and — and  sister's 
up  staurs — and — ^" 

"I'll  run  a  knife  into  his,  if  he  will  be  resolved  to  break  all  ours  in 
this  way,"  and  away  scampered  the  very,  very  stout  mamma  of  poor 
Stratus,  arrived  at  the  table ;  her  husband  saw  her,  and  just  as  if  he 
had  done  nothing  of  the  kind  said,  "  but  now  for  the  merry  dance, 
whilst  I  go  and  see  what  is  enacted  below." 

And  again,  and  again  the  winding  dance  renews  it's  pleasing  vortice9» 
^ainin^  strength  and  animation,  eveu  with  the  wasting  hours. 
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And  now  arrive,  with  gracious  smiles  and  welcoming  faces,  host  and 
hostess — each  with  a  large  tankard  of  more  than  heavenly  libationa, 


though  drunk  with  exceeding  joy.     This  was  a  rich  draught  that  the 
revels'  donators  must  be  pledged  i 
drained,  only  to  be  again  refilled. 


revels'  donators  must  be  pledged  in,  and  soon  the  flowing  tankards  were 


This  adds  brightness  to  the  music,  and  more  agility  to  the  wantoning 
waltz.  Twice  more  are  the  welcome  vases  brought,  and  as  nobly 
quaffed. 

And  now  enter  even  the  servant  maids,  neatly  and  appropriatdy 
attired. 

This  is  the  signal  for  country  dancing,  or — as  the  last  introduced 
ladies  are  not  conversant  with  any  other  figure,  save  hands  across  and 
down  the  middle— three-handed  reels  and  smgle  steps. 

Again  bowls  of  the  flowing  bliss. 

Aiid,  with  much  entreaty,  the  great  geologist  and  general  sage  jom^ 
in  the  giddy  throng ;  and  though  a  little  stiff  at  first,  he  soon,  as  greatness 
ever  must,  distinguished  himself. 

Surely  Joy  had  found  his  abode ;  Joy,  too,  without  the  freezing  philo- 
sophy of  the  great  De  Chepstow— of  pouts  in  love-^discords  in  music — 
jars  in  life ;  no,  here  was  bright-faced,  laughter-eyed  Joy — springing, 
bounding,  prancing  Joy ;  hurling  down  and  dancing  upon  distrust  and  the 
other  vile  things,  which,  our  reasoner  says,  give  him  whets,  refine  his 
edge,  and  make  him  more  lasting.  He  warms  the  breast  of  his  Tnaie 
votaries,  and  kisses,  with  rosy  lips,  the  bosoms  and  glowing  cheeks  of 
his  maidens. 

But,  ha !  why  has  the  stoutest  and  merriest  in  his  train,  so  suddenly 
left  the  glittering  throng,  just  as  she  should  have  gone  down  the  middle 
with  her  springing  partner  ?  Her  absence  cannot  be  lasting,  for  see  he 
ioins  hands  across  with  no  one  to  balance  the  quartette.  Again  it  is 
his  turn  to  go  up  the  middle — see,  he  does  it  alone. 

"Why,  look— and  now  Miss  Chipster  rushes  out  of  the  room !  Behold 
her  parent's  wandering  eye ;  her  lover's  look  forlorn,  for  some  stfl! 
dance,  whilst  others  fly.     This  to  Joy's  foot  is  surely  the  thorn. 

Stop  the  music — ^what  charm  hath  done  this  ?  or  has  Frolic  become 
t6o  disportive  for  the  dance.  Hath  Joy  some  other  charm  in  store  f 
For  not  a  lady  have  we  now  to  bless  our  hopes  ;  all,  all,  are  fled ! 

Save  the  two  who  entered  last — and  they  waltz  not,  but  wonder  and 
look,  but  still  wonder ;  and,  now,  he  of  the  violin  makes  speedy  hii 
strange  departure. 

Now  the  great  Don. 

Even  the  last  of  the  last  two  ladies. 

The  eldest  of  the  strangers,  Mr.  Styrrup ;  Stratus  has  got  the 
start — what  crash  is  that  ?  ^th  are  down  at  the  stair-foot. 

And  last  of  all,  see  Rowland  flies ;  lights !  lights !  there  are  none — 
and  he  too  adds  to  the  slain  at  the  stairs'  base.  They  rise,  they  fly, 
and  make  the  yard — rush  to  the  comer,  and  then  wonder ;  now  decency 
stays  their  flight— the  ladies  are  before  them. 

We  have  spoken  for  some  time  of  the  fearfully  electrical  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  extent  of  side  in  native  and  positive  position ;  our 
worst  dreads  are  fearfully  in  realisation.     For  surely  th«ct  \&  vVsosub^i^ 
18 
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enough ;  nay,  t  seems  to  laugh  again  in  its  fierceness.  They  twist  and 
dance — not  to  the  merry  orchestra,  hut  to  some  inherent  fear.  They 
writhe  and  wish  they  had  wings  to  fly  over  the  yard  wall.  Still  th« 
wild  laugh;  'tis  the  fiends  of  the  storm — those  Matthewses;  their 
laugh  is  known — 'tis  borne  with  the  thunder's  blast,  over  cullet-crowned 
partition;  and  now,  in  rattling  torrents,  come  huge  bucket-fulls  of 
ungenerous  fluid — the  worst  of  storms ;  thunder  and  polluted;  rain, 
with  imp  yells,  and  not  a  watchman  near.  But  what  voice  is  that  ? 
mighty  as  the  thunder,  piercing,  as  jealous  screams,  continuous  as  the 
fetid  fluid,  that  again,  and  again,  comes  drenching  over.  'Tis  the 
revenge  shout  of  Agnes  De  Chepstow,  for  she  said  she  could  contain 
herse&  no  longer. 

Then  did  her  sire,  Chepstow  Magno,  put  his  hands  on  the  golden— 
though  slightly  bilge-watered — locks  of  the  noble  Stratus,  blessed  him» 
and  said,  ''live,  my  child,  to  revenge  the  dastardly  and  disgusting 
insult,  or  else,  my  prayer  is,  that  thou,  even  thou,  my  son,  mayst  be 
the  last,  last,  of  the  great  Hue  of  Chipsterii  De  Chepstow." 

**  Desolate  are  thy  walls,  De  Chepstow  Don, 

What  strange  events  doth  call  thy  guests  away  ? 
See,  two  by  two  they  run — ^now  three,  last  one, 
And  make  so  londy— what  was  late  so  gay.'' 

And  this  unhappy  scene,  with  the  doggerel,  was  the  beginning  of 
those  devastating  strifes  known  as  the  wars  of  the  Caps  and  Frills. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

OUIl   OLD    FHIEKD    MR.    GIBBON   ARRIVES. 

We  must  again  carry  the  reader  to  the  worthy  Mr.  Broud's  office, 
and  as  elsewhere  we  mav  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  little 
behind  with  him,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  go  a  something  before ; 
that  is,  give  him  more  information  respecting  our  pair  of  adventurers, 
than  it  is  even  likely  they  know  of  themselves.  The  gentlemen,  whom 
he  must  be  prepared  to  meet,  are  the  broker  and  the  Styrrup's  family 
attorney — that  is,  for  parhamentary  affairs  and  all  great  law  points— 
Mr.  Gibbon,  he  we  met  at  Frescoth. 

"  And  you  think,  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  will  be  the  best  course,  for  this 
whimmish  young  man,  to  write  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State  V* 

"Vo,  no,  I'll  do  that ;  boldly  telling  his  right-honorableship,  that  he 
will  be  ready,  if  there  should  be  an  indictment  preferred  against  him  at 
the  forthcoming  assizes,  and  prepared  to  meet  him ;  but  in  the  mean* 
time,  it  is  absurd  for  the  Secretary  to  offer  a  large  sum  for  his 
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apprehension,  as  there  is  no  doubt,  whateter,  bu£  his  coadjutor.  Lord 
Wandlj,  knows  where  to  put  his  hand  upon  him  at  any  time.  That 
if  the  reward  be  not  withdrawn,  Styrrup  will  let  one  of  his  attorney's 
derks  claim  it,  by  taking  him  before  a  magistrate.  And  now  comes 
the  hitch — that  Lord  Wandly  knoweth  quite  well  what  was  the  real 
object  of  his  journey  that  evening ;  it  was  not  to  make  speeches,  or  to 
be  at  such  absurd  meetings  at  all ;  nay,  and  in  the  speech  that  he 
uttered,  there  was  not  a  word  against  the  Queen  or  her  government,  not 
even  against  Lord  Wandly  as  a  minister  of  the  crown,  but  against  him 
as  a  neighboring  landlord,  and  as  a  bad,  designing  man,  in  private  and 
country  life.  That  will  be  found  to  be  the  animus ;  as,  beside  my  own 
opinion,  I  am  well  advised  upon  it.  No,  the  real  object  of  Mr.  Styrmp's 
jtmmey,  was  to  meet,  at  a  given  place,  the  youth  who  is  now  with  him. 
and  who  had  been  confined — I  believe  with  the  lad's  own  consent — at 
his  lordship's  paver  and  factotum's,  a  Mr.  Pryet.  Here  he  remained 
under  certain  promises,  and  here,"  continued  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his  arch 
way,  **I  think  I  shall  be  too  many  for  them."  And  then  Mr.  Gibbon 
pulled  up  his  breeches,  an  act  that  he  was  wont  to  do  whenever  he  thought 
he  had  been  more  than  ordinarily  shrewd.  "  Lord  Wandly  will  cause 
so  feeble  an  indictment  when  he  hears  this,  that  it  is  sure  to  be 
ignored. 

"  I  think,  though  it  has  cost  me  a  host  of  labor,  and  a  continental 
trip  or  two  for  my  principal  clerk,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  trace  the  whde 
of  this  youth's  abduction  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  advisers." 

"Ah,  I  am  happy  to  hear  all  this,"  said  Mr.  Broud,  "I  must 
also  confess,  that  I  have  heard  a  something  to  the  same  effect,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fleigh  last  week  ;  I  sincerely  trust  you  may  succeed ; 
but  still  I  cannot,  for  the  soul  of  me,  see  what  motive  Wandly  could 
have  had  in  causing  the  youth's  retreat,  for  in  a  conversation  that  I  had 
with  him  and  Joseph  yesterday — though,  I  must  say,  he  seems  singu- 
larly reserved  on  the  subject — he  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  assign 
the  remotest  reason  why  he  should  have  been  detained;  upon  his 
parole,  of  course,  treated  with  every  earthly  attention  ;  had  books,  and 
every  means  of  improving  or  amusing  himself.  The  whole  appears 
wonderful  to  me.'' 

"  Ay,  ay,  and  I  was  similarly  puzzled,  until  within  these  two  days  ; 
the  stream  of  events  is  still  somewhat  muddled ;  and  though  we  cannot 
aee,  with  much  distinctness,  either  the  reflections  on  its  breast,  or  the 
many  colored  pebbles  on  its  bed,  yet  patience  and  fine  weather,  and 
both  will  shine  out.  A  pair  of  pistols,  which  are  now  in  my  hands,  and 
a  litUe  evidence  thereon,  have  wonderfully  helped  as  to  a  subsidence. 
We  shall  begin  to  see  the  bottom  by  and  by.  One  thing,  1  think,  we 
may  calculate  upon,  when  I  intimate,  which  I  shall  to  Wandly,  that 
the  meeting  and  releasing  of  this  poor  boy,  was  the  sole  object  of  this 
night  trip  between  young  Styrrup  and  this  youth's  fellow-apprentice, 
one  Bryant  Gow ;  Joseph  may  go  and  bless  his  father's  eyes  again. 
Indeed,  whether  he  goes  to  bless  them  or  not,  the  elder  gentleman's 
must  have  something  done  to  them,  for  they  were  gone  very  red  and 
•ore' ever  since  this  nuschance  befell  his  son ;  in  short,  I  have  brought 
Idnt  with  me,  and  have  him  at  an  inn  close  by»  as  Ue  &«l^%  Vv^  ^^\\^ 
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prefer  a  prisoa,  with  his  poor  boj  Joe,  than  to  be  absent  from  him  maj^ 
kmger ;  and  as  he  is  now  satisfied  that — ^let  the  home  secretarr  pursue 
the  thing  as  he  hkes — it  most  all  end  as  does  that  portion  of  a  gas-light 
which  escapes  burning,  he  is  resolute  as  to  his  coming  forward  at  once  ; 
or^  at  all  evaits,  to  end  the  trumpery  of  an  offer  for  his  apprehension.'* 

"  Poor  old  gentleman ;  between  ourselres,  Mr.  Gibbon,  I  think  thai 
this  onlj  son  of  lus  would  rather  be  here,  in  a  sort  of  secrecy  and  puny 
refngeeism,  than  otherwise ;  ha,  ha,  this  I  know,  that  he  is  leading  the 
hiq>pie8t  life  he  has  ever  known,  so  he  says.'* 

**  Life  I  ha,  ha,  he  has  written  no  less  than  a  hundred  sheets  of  it, 
sent  carefully  and  solemnly  every  day  for  his  sire's  improTement,  and- 
the  elder  Styrrup  says,  it  is  of  no  use,  he  cannot  possibly  keep  awi^ 
from  such  happiness  any  longer.  But,  also,  between  ourselves,  hu  great 
object  in  coming  hither  is  to  induce  him— if  we  both  can,  for  I  am 
retained  on  the  same  side — ^to  fix  his  attentions  seriously  on  marriage  ; 
I  beheve  he  has  hitherto  never  given  the  subject  a  moment's  considera- 
tion, but  should  he  do  so  now,  Mr.  Broud,  some  young  lady,  I  can 
penKmally  assure  her,  would  not  be  unfortunate  in  sueh  a  husband — • 
hundred  thousand  down — eh,  Mr.  Broud  V* 

And  Mr.  Gibbon  gave  rather  a  sort  of  arch  look  at  the  broker,  for 
the  reader  must  know  that  this  was  one  part  of  the  Gibbon  commission. 
As  Mr.  Broud  had  three  very  amiable  and  highly-educated  daughters, 
not  in  a  drawing-room  or  boarding-school  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  the 
proper  one,  and  though,  perhaps,  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  put 
down  a  fourth  of  what  the  elder  Styrrup  was  willing  to  settle,  still  all  his 
friends  thought,  for  many  reasons  which  are  not  necessary  to  mentioii 
here,  that  no  match  could  be  more  eligible,  than  that  which  might  he 
effected  between  the  families. 

Mr.  Broud  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  but  said  no  more  upon 
the  matrimonial  part  of  the  subject,  but,  at  once,  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  see  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  so  fretftd  at  the  absence  of  his 
graceless  son.  They  soon  agreed  to  pay  the  elder  Styrrup  a  visit,  and» 
for  that  purpose,  left  the  office.  Not,  however,  before  the  broker  askings 
most  earnestly  of  the  attorney,  what  was,  what  could  be  the  reason  of 
Lord  Wandly's  singular  interference  with  the  youthful  Rowland  t- 
"unprotected,  and  a  stranger,  or  nearly  so,  I  believe — is  he  not?" 
asked  Mr.  Broud. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lawyer,  a  little  considerately ;  "  yes,  but  I  will--  hint 
to  you  one  thing,  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  this  boy's  mother  V* 

"A  great  deal." 

"And  that  she  is  still  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  the  world T* 

"  So  I  am  told  that  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt." 

"  Well,  this  much  I  may,  1  think,  surely  say  to  you,  that  Lord 
Wandly  has  labored  under  an  irresistible,  continuous,  growing  passion, 
ever  since  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year.  He  met  with  her  on  the 
continent,  she,  at  the  time,  being  two  years  younger  than  himself;  fell 
hopelessly  in  love  with  her — so  my  information  goes — without  first 
ascertaimng  whether  the  lady's  heart  was  free ;  it  was  not,  but  engaged  = 
to  another,  and — but  this  is  getting  into  the  dark  part  of  i^  and  perhaps 
far  m,  the  dangerous  part — for  on  this  being  proved—  that  is,  what 
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immediately  followed — the  marriage  of  his  riyal  with  the  lady,  whom 
he  was  thus  bereaved  of — involves  his  lordship  in  a  calamity,  that-^God 
forbid  any  of  us  should  ever  fall  into." 

"  I  have  also  heard  something  of  this  singular  story,  but  little  thought 
that  the  youth,  who  dined  with  me  yesterday,  was  in  any  way  connected 
tiith  that  singular  and,  if  true,  awful  transaction." 

"  Well,  we  had  better  not  prejudice ;  what  we  have  now  to  attend  to, 
decidedly  is,  to  get  Styrrup  out  of  this  vulgar  hobUe." 

'*  Humph  !  bless  me,"  continued  the  other,  as  if  still  musing  at  what 
Mr.  Gibbon  had  unfolded  to  him,  ''and  I  did  not  tell  you,  I  think,  he 
was  engaged  to  assist  in  the  decoration  of  our  new  hall  here*" 

**  The  youth  Bradshaw  ?" 
,    "  YeS)  he  has  been  examined  before  the  principal  artist  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  the  Frescos  ;  and  he  has  told  me,  in  private^  that  already 
his  attainments  are  wonder^L" 

Mr«  Gibbon  snapped  his  fingers  at  this.  ''  Ha,  ha,"  commenced  he, 
**  I  must  think  that  youngster  on ;  he  was  to  have  painted  my  portrait ; 
Rowbottom  always  said  he  would  be  the  man,  and,  upon  my  honor, 
•this  delights  me."     And  the  old  man  cracked  his  digits  once  more. 

And  we,  perhaps,  may  tell  the  reader  why*  It  will,  probably,  be 
recollected,  that  at  the  great  Frescoth  demonstration,  Rowland  was 
one  of  the  most  vehement  of  the  great  orator's  admirers  ;  flattery  is  not 
easily  foi^otten,  or  even  approval,  which  was  so  in  this  case.  And  Mr* 
Gibbon  was  glad  to  find  that  his  great  admirer  of  that  day,  was  new  so 
distinguished  a  student,  as  he  had  just  been  informed  he  was. 

There  is  another  fact,  in  this  last  introduction,  of  the  great  advocate 
of  petit  session,  which,  doubtless,  the  judicious  reader  will  discover,  and 
that  is  the  singular  improvement  made,  by  this  great  master  in  the 
£Mrensic  school,  in  his  pronunciation.  He  must  be  told  then,  that  afler 
the  effective  display  at  Frescoth,  and  two  or  three  other  places,  for  as 
the  Frescoth,  as  often  happens,  was  the  rife  precursor  to  lots  of  similar 
bosiness,  every  little  place,  if  at  all  prosperous,  must  have  its  local  riots, 
and,  if  possible,  on  as  grand  a  scale  as  those  of  the  fortunate  town  of 
Frescoth ;  and»  in  all  cases,  they  must  have  the  same  popular  advocate, 
who^  as  we  have  seen,  was  60  singularly  fortunate  at  Frescoth — their 
success  being  so  great,  and  Mr.  Gibbon  finding  that  he  could  not  get 
martyred,  was  advised,  and  became  resolved  to  find  his  way  into  Sie 
House  of  Commons. 

For  this  purpose,  we  need  not  wonder  if  he  was  most  anxious  to  scrape 
off  the  little  corrosion  that  had  crept  upon  his  style,  as  well  as  his 
orthoepy ;  and  though  it  was  not  quite  so  good  as  the  specimen  we  have 
furnished  to  the  reader,  in  his  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Broud,  yet 
U  was  so  much  improved,  that  in  fairness,  we  did  not  like  to  be  too 
moe,  and  so  appUed  an  e  or  so,  instead  of  this  sort  of  an  abbreviation — 
th*  for  the,  and  the  like,  'bio  doubt,  many  will  think,  quite  as  httlc  as 
we  could  do. 

Having  said  this,  we  shall  leave  them  to  their  errand — that  of  going 
to  visit  the  good  father  of— we  think — not  an  over  bad  young  mau-^ 
miuj^e  the  Chipster  business— Mr.  Joseph  Styrrup. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

iiowland'*s  attainments  tested, 

Higli  and  proud  were  the  hopes  of  Rowland,  when  his  drawing  was 
accepted ;  well  had  the  course  of  his  studies  heen  directed,  and  well 
were  they  tested,  for  they  were  put  through  that  simple  trial  of  drawing 
the  human  figure,  in  naked  out-line,  and  first  Hue  too ;  for  the  master  ^ 
these  designs  and  stately  decorations,  although  an  Englishman,  had  just 
traversed  the  most  seyere  of  the  German  schools ;  he  was  severe  hefore, 
he  might  now  he  fairly  considered  stem.  For  though  the  designs  were 
various  and  vast,  the  time,  also,  short  for  their  completion ;  the  offers 
of  assistance  numerous,  yet  all  he  had  were  a  young  German  and 
Rowland — of  course,  with  minor  hands ;  to  each  of  whom  he  had 
promised,  that  should  they  satisfy  him  in  the  course  of  their  labors,  he 
would,  as  a  fiinish  and  future  incentive,  allow  them  each  a  separate  com- 
partment, under  his  guidance,  of  course,  as  he  was  boimd  to  the  public, 
but  each  to  try  for  the  mastery — that  is,  in  a  pupil  and  artist-like 
manner.  The  subjects  to  be  historical,  and  to  be  treated  in  the  way  of 
the  highest  art.  This  was,  in  every  way,  gratifying  to  the  ardent  and 
emulative  spirit  of  Rowland,  and  he  pursued  a  course  so  opposite  to  our 
notions  of  future  greatness,  that  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  his 
career,  at  this  critical  period  of  his  Hfe,  may  not  be  unacceptable,  at 
least  to  the  student. 

In  the  first  place  ve  must  relate — that  so  soon  as  Mr.  Gibbon  had 
finished,  for  the  time,  his  communications,  he,  with  the  worthy,  and 
perhaps  over  fond  papa  of  Mr.  Joseph  Styrrup,  waited  upon  our  friends;. 
The  meeting  between  the  old  gentleman  and  young  one  of  the  name  of 
Styrrup,  was  as  tender  as  that  between  the  great  advocate  of  Fresooth 
and  his  young  friend,  whom  he  now  again  joyfully  claimed,  was  grand. 
The  advocate  soon  drew  his  young  protege— for  he  intended  to  give  him 
a  commission,  at  least,  for  nis  portrait — to  another  end  of  the  large 
coffee-room,  in  which  the  Styrrups  were  in  the  mutual  interchanges  and 
welcomes.  So  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  after  as  minute  an  enquiry  into 
the  youth's  affairs  as  he  thought  would  not  be  deemed  offensive  or 
painful,  he  gradationally  crept  into  those  of  their  mutual  friend,  Joseph 
Styrrup,  and  thus  Mr.  Gibbon  essayed. 

"  Now  that  you  are  appointed  to  this  highly  honorable  employment 
assisting  so  great  a  master,  as  I  hear  this  Mr.  Donne  is,  in  so  great  an 
undertaking  as  that  of  the  mural  painting,  and  in  the  good  old  severe 
school  of  fresco  too,  might  I  ask  a  favor,  and  if  granted,  offer  a  word  of 
advice  ?'* 

**  Save  one  man,  I  do  not  know  any  gentleman  living  in  which  I 
should  feel  so  much  honored,  and  receive  with  so  great  confidence,  in 
its  truthfulness  and  use,  as  I  would  the  advice  of  my  much  honored 
friend,  Mr.  Gibbon.  As  to  any  favor  that  I  can  grant,  but,  alas  \  I 
have  nothing  within  my  power,  if  I  had,  I  would  also  say,  to  one  whom  I 
have  reason  to  know  wishes  me  ^  "vreW  a&  ^o\3ix^lf»  sir^  ask  and  have." 
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*»  Thank  you,  mv  dear  boy,*'  said  the  advocate,  catching  Rowland*s 
band  ^nth  both  of  his  own,  and  squeezing  it  most  affectionately,  ''thank 
you ;  and  thus  it  is :  I  am  sure  you  are  as  deeply  wishful  for  the  happi- 
ness of  your  fnend,  the  younger  Styrrup,  as  either  I  or  his  fatner. 
Now  I  have  it  from  one  or  two,  that  he  is  so  wedded  to  your  society, 
that  he  would  give,  nay,  has  given  up,  or  rather  avoided  the  acquaint* 
ance  and  connections  of  a  very  amiable  and  wealthy  family  of  this  town« 
one,  too,  chiefly  of  young  ladies,  and  where  the  most  fortuitous  associa- 
tions might  bave  arisen,  and  which  have  been  looked  up  to  by  his 
father;  but  from  an  over-weening  determination  to  what  he  calls 
•  seeing  more  life,'  and  again  I  must  repeat  it,  my  dear  young  friend, 
youT  society.  His  father  has  shewn  me  some  of  his  letters,  in  which  he 
«eems  to  think  and  write  of  little  else. 

''  Now  his  father  is  just  as  proud  of  his  distinguished  acquaintance, 
as  he  himself,  and  nothing  coiUd  be  more  agreeable  to  all  parties ;  but 
to  come  to  it  at  once ;  he  is  most  anxious  for  his  son  to  marry,  to  marry, 
too,  one  of  his  broker's  daughters,  Mr.  Broud's ;  as  I  have  said,  this  is 
not  likely  to  happen,  unless — and  Mr.  Gibbon  again  looked  at  Rowland 
— ^you  will  give  us  some  of  your  assistance." 

**  Again  permit  me  to  say,  only  show  me  the  way,  and  I  shall  be  too 
glad.'' 

**  I  am  sure  of  it,  my  dear  boy.  Well,  your  present  engagement — 
and  now  I  am,  perhaps,  coming  to  the  advice—  first,  will  require — that 
is,  if  you  take  advantage  of  so  glorious  an  opportunity,  as  I  know 
you  will  do— every  second  of  your  time ;  I  should  therefore  recommend 
you  to  take  as  quiet  a  lodging  as  possible,  for  I  have  studied  in  my  life, 
and  know  the  fearful  danger  of  being  near  such  temptation,  as  that 
hourly  offered  in  so  vast  and  pro7erbially  gay  town  as  this.  I  would, 
therefore,  select  one  some  distance  from  town ;  thus  you  will  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  somewhat  before  its  witcheries,  at  your  time  of  Hfe, 
come  on.  There  is  no  study  without  seclusion  and  quietness  ;  no  quiet- 
ness, if  not  free  from  temptation ;  and  without  this,  and  all  these,  no 
GREATNESS.  Thus,  although  no  one,  I  am  sure,  loves  you  better  than 
Joseph,  you  must,  for  a  time,  resign  him,  or  yourself  to  oblivion.'* 

"My  dear  friend,  Mr.  Gibbon,*'  said  Rowland,  with  a  smile,"  all  this 
is  perfectly  agreed  upon  between  us.  The  instant  I  received  my  appoint- 
ment, so  satisfied  was  I,  and  in  justice  to  him,  so  was  he,  though  I  feel 
honored  by  stating,  feelingly,  and  with  some  reluctance,  that  we  at  once 
agreed  to  part,  at  least,  until  the  completion  of  those  duties  which  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  engaged  upon." 

•'  Bravo,  bravo  ;  fine  lads ;  from  you  it  is  no  more  than  I  expected ; 
but,  certes,  Joseph,  Joseph,"  and  then  the  old  lawyer  shook  his  head  a 
little,  "  spoiled,  spoiled  boy.  I  told  his  father,  as  we  came  hither,  he 
was,  whilst  with  you,  in  better  hands  than  he  presently  would  be ;  of 
course,  I  meant  those  of  his  father.  But,  however,  this  will  be  glorious 
news  for  him ;  you  will  dine  with  us,  and  then  we  will  chat  further  as 
to  your  plans  and  prospects.  I  must  have  my  portrait  painted  too  ; 
Rowbottom  always  said  you  should  do  it ;  of  course,  it  cannot  be  done 
now,  but  shall  expect  you  to  commence  so  soon  as  your  engagements 
have  ceased  at  this  grand  hall." 
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"  Oh,  if  you  will  permit  me,  after  dinner,  I  will  take  sketches  of  hoth 
you  and  Mr.  Styrrup.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  will  be  my  duti^s^ 
but  Mr.  Donne  has  already  desired  me  to  get  some  good  studies  ;  now 
yours  will  make  an  excellent  one  for  a  suQect  that,  probably,  I  may 
have  a  chance  of  treating,  if  so,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  introduce 
you,"  concluded  Rowland,  smiling. 

"  Ha,  ha,  rather  bold  on  my  part,  would  it  not,  to  expect  to  be 
handed  down  in  fresco,  and  that  too  in  a  great  public  work,  eh?"  and 
Mr.  Gibbon  looked  as  though  he  had  made  an  objection  to  being  thus 
transmitted  to  posterity,  which  he  hoped  the  young  artist  would  not 
entertain.  And  so  it  turned  out,  Rowland  slily  observing  that  most 
obviously  he  had  a  right  to  select  such  models  as  he  deemed  the  best, 
and  concluded  by  saying  nothing  could  be  grander,  for  a  stem  old 
English  Baron,  than  the  gentleman  with  the  objection. 

Mr.  Gibbon  was  in  every  way  delighted,  so  left  Rowland  and  the 
younger  Styrrup  to  confer,  console,  and  congratulate  each  other. 

"Now,"* continued  the  family  adviser  of  the  Styrrups  to  its  eldest 
member,  "  take  Broud  at  his  word ;  let  Joe  make  a  part  of  the  party 
for  Scotland ;  he'll  soon  learn  how  to  court  when  he's  amongst  the 
romantic  hills,  and  let  'em  be  enough  together  in  that  love-making 
country :  nothing  like  a  tour.  Mind  and  don't  meddle,  Styrrup,  for 
you  see  Joe's  no  fool  in  the  selection  of  a  friend,  for  I  know  Rowbottom 
was  fond  of  him,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  one  a  little  greater  still,  has  honored 
him  with  his  acquaintance :  well  then,  let  him  alone  for  choosing  iui 
amiable,  and  even  talented  woman  for  his  wife.  If  it  be  right  to  judge 
a  man  by  the  tone  of  his  acquaintance,  then  I  must  say,  Joe  has  beaten 
both  his  daddy  and  my  only  daughter  in  that  respect ;  stay,  thgr  are 
coming  this  way ;  a  glorious  youth,  certainly,  is  that  Rowland.  I  say, 
Styrrup  :  it  will  come  better  from  you ;  for  mind  you,  although  he  looks 
so  serious  and  interesting,  he  seems  like  one  who  could  laugh  at  you, 
without  opening  his  lips ;  so  just  ask  him  whether  he  doesn't  think 
I'm  uncommonly  improved  in  my  pronunciation,  style,  you  know  what 
I  mean  ?  and  so  on  ;  because  if  I  should  succeed  in  obtaining  a  seat, 
you  know  it  will  not  do  to  be  sniggled  at  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
damned  fool  as  I  was  not  to  begin  twenty  years  since  ;  just  pump  him, 
Joe." 

"Well  then,  yo  go  and  give  poor  Joseph  a  bit  of  good  advice,  whilst 
I  do  it :  tell  him  it*s  sinful  to  lave  me  for  more  than  a  day  at  once,  or 
half  a  day,  or  so ;  tell  him  it  would  not  matter  so  much  if  I  had  hsJf-a- 
dozen  grand  children,  or  so  ;  tell  him  I  have  great  anxiety." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  a  damned  ninny  ;  what  must  be  your  anxiety — an  only 
son  indeed — towards  a  man  in  lus  seventieth  year,  being  afraid  of  being 
laughed^at  in  the  British  senate ;  anxiety  the  devil." 
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After  dinner  Rowland  made  accurate  drawings  of  the  two  elder 
gentlemen^  Mr.  Gibbon  promising  that  should  the  artist  be  fortunate 
enough  in  being  permitted  a  design  of  his  own,  that  he  would  gladlj 
come  to  sit  for  the  study.  Mr.  Stjrrup  could  not  do  that ;  but  it  was 
not  of  paramount  consequence,  Rowland  merelj  intending  him  for  an 
auxilliary  figure.  The  next  morning  the  two  young  friends  parted ;  and 
though  they  re-laughed  over  and  over  agam  the  whole  of  the  De 
Chepstow  party,  as  well  as  several  other  scenes  which  have  not  met  with 
a  record  in  these  memoirs,  still  as  the  hour  drew  nigh  for  the  final 
farewell,  although  but  for  a  few  months,  with  mutual  promises  of  corres- 
pondence, short  letters  from  Rowland,  and  long  diaries  from  Joseph, 
still  both  were  venr  painfully  affected. 

And  so  were  tne  two  old  men,  for  each  had  to  watch  well  their 
respective  hobbies.  The  elder  Styrrup  did  give  the  lawyer  the  fiinal 
parting  shake,  and  different  advices  as  to  his  affairs,  in  the  event  of  his 
not  coming  back — his  will,  and  so  on — until  he  gave  a  most  positive 
one,  and  this  by  the  wish  of  his  beloved  son,  too,  which  was  briefly,  but 
as  we  have  said  positively,  to  see  that  Rowland  "  wanted  for  nothing." 

And  now  we  commence  the  career  for  which  our  hero  seems  bopi, 
what  are  mistakingly  called  the  fine  arts  and  Uterature,  but  which  mean 
the  stern  arts  ;  for  nothing  requires  such  a  range  of  labor  and  study^ 
and,  of  course,  nothing  has  met  with  more  indifference,  if  not  contempt,, 
in  England,  unless  in  a  few  savory  instances. 

We  have  seen  this  subject  hinted  at  in  the  early  part  of  these  papers 
by  Mr.  Wildingair ;  but  as  he  treated  the  subject  in  too  flippant  a 
manner,  for  one  of  such  grave,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  all  engrossing 
importance,  we  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  an  apology,  if  we  qnce 
more  draw  his  attention  to  it,  and  that  in  a  more  serious  tone  than  th^ 
one  assumed  by  the  gentleman  we  have  named  ;  and  this  too  in  a  letter 
from  our  long-absent  friend — Mr.  Rowbottom,  to  our  bereaved  hero; 
and  singularly  enough  it  was  put  into  his  hands  in  two  hours  after  Mr* 
Styrrup  s  departure  for  the  tour. 

Munich,  &c.,  &c. 
My  very  dear  Rowland, 

It  was  with  delight,jsuch  as  I  think 
I  never  before  felt,  that  I  heard  of  your  appearance  on  the  great  boards, 
upon  which  I  hope  }  our  solitary  lesson  will  enable  you  to  walk  hke  a 
man.  Our  friend,  Joseph  Styrrup,  has  written  me  a  wonderful  history ; 
wonderful  indeed !  and  yet  I  don't  know,  but  I  always  had  some  feeling 
in  that  direction ;  but  of  that  when  I  return  to  England.  I  left  it 
through  its  vices ;  or,  perhaps,  my  own  ;  so  let  not  my  first  communica- 
tion to  you  have  an  unpleasant  commencement ;  no,  since  Joe  tells  of 
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your  extraordinary  adTancement  in  your  art,  of  art  we'll  talk,  and  of  it, 
at  least'for  EngUuid,  I  wish  we  coidd  sing ;  but  before  we  enter  it  at 
large,  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  a  word  or  two  of  myself. 

No  doubt  you  have,  with  others,  heard  that  I  was  reading  for  the 
bar;  I  certainly  did  commence,  and  am  now  with  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  members ;  and  as  I  have  beforetime  taken  my  feeds ;  in 
other  words,  eaten  my  terms,  why  I  may,  though  as  I  now  feel,  I  will 
hot  positively  say,  mount  the  stuff  and  horse-hair.     But  to  be  fiiir  with 
you ;  I  have  seen  more  of  its  professors  than  meet  my  views  with  all,  and 
every  day  makes  me  more  thankful  that  I  am  independent  of  the  bar,  as 
a  walk  for  daily  bread :  no,  as  you  are  aware,  I  served  three  years  in 
what  was  termed  a  first-rate  law  firm,  a  partnership  of  three  attorneys, 
and  though  they  had  a  wonderful  name  for  "  the  first  respectability,'* 
I  saw  things  done  there  that  have  had  their  weight  with  me.      I  was 
young,  and,  of  course,  thought  all  this  was  through  narrowed  educations, 
and,  perhaps,  their  heads  being  of  too  mercantile  a  cast.     The  bar  then, 
thought  I,  will  afford  a  rational,  an  honorable,  an  educated  contrast ; 
that  the  nearer  the  fountain  whence  the  law  springs,  the  purer  and 
deeper  its  streams.  It  is  true,  they  are,  but  I  had  some  time  since  occasion 
to  alter  my  aspirations  resp^^g  that  ponderous  body,  and  now  that  I 
would  once  more  renew  my  affections  for  it,  I  am  satisfied.     The  bar  of 
En^and,  as  too  many  of  her  higher  institutions  are,  is  in  a  contemptible 
state,  learnedly,  or  honorably  speaking.      The  gentieman  whom  I 
followed  to   Marseilles,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  my  studies,  is, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  very  best  men,  as  well  as  the  most  honorable, 
that  is,  in  his  profession — they  are  aJl  pretty  well  out  of  it — ^which 
England  has,  for  some  time,  produced.      He  is  Uving  in  the  south  of 
France  to  re-enervate  a  constitution  that  has  been  shattered  by  excess  of 
employment ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  being  here  during  the  long 
vacation,  I  have  been  introduced  to  a  great  number  of  the  shoals  who 
journey  hither  at  such  times ;  and  from  all  the  specimens  which  have 
been  sent  over  to  illustrate  England's  greatness  in  her  law  men,  that 
have  come  within  my  range,  I  must  say,  a  more  twisting,  twaddling, 
ignorant  lot — ^for  what  is  fondly  called  in  England,  liberally  educated — 
I  never  met  with.     Grood  powers !  and  yet  these  men,  so  humble  in  the 
place  I  now  sit,  precede,  on  their  own  clod,  almost  everything,  if  not  all 
things,  certainly  the  attorneys,  who  are,  doubtless,  the  huge  banditti 
who    lay    people    under  the  most  fearful    exactions,   if  not  actual 
bondage.     Now  the  object  of  this  letter  will  be  to  endeavour  at  a 
consideration  of  this  state  of  things  at  home,  and  to  see  if  it  will  not 
have  immediate  reference  to  your  studies  and  career,  and  with  most  of 
the  rising  young  men  of  England. 

Many  men  have  thought  that  by  attacking  and  chopping  at  the 
fearfully  out-spreading  boughs  of  our  bon-upas  tree — the  law,  they 
would,  at  least,  lessen  its  widening  and  pestiferous  shadow;  or,  by 
sufficient  cropping,  improve  its  fruit ;  if  not,  they  might,  in  a  moderate 
length  of  time,  wear  it  out,  and  at  last  premise,  if  not  actually  succeed  in 
its  death.  Tut,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  even  to  begin  at  the  roots. 
It  is  the  soil  that  will  allow,  if  not  actually  propagate,  these  monstrous 
fungi,  with  which  we  must  commence.      And  thus  it  wiU  be,  its  over 
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richness^  depth  of  humus,  and  strength  of  mould,  are  its  ruin,  and  will 
be  80,  if  not  better  husbandmen,  than  the  modem  Englishmen,  who  now 
gOTem,  can  be  found. 

England  then  is,  with  all  her  wealth  and  glory,  the  most  unlettered 
in  art,  if  not  in  science,  in  Europe — that  is,  her  higher  orders. 

The  most  uneducated,  and,  consequently,  barbarous,  her  lower. 

Her  middle  may  be  said  to  be  respectable,  but  are  so  deficient  in 
practical  science,  and  that  most  humaniziug,  and  scale-advancing  of  all, 
a  Uberal  knowledge  of  art. 

And  the  whole  degraded  by  the  abominable  and  barbarous  preference 
it  has  ever  given  to  its  students  and  professors  in  the  trades  of  war, 
statesmenery,  the  law,  and  the  church,  with  something  of  physic,  all 
other  professions  being,  by  proscript,  vagabondish,  viz.,  literature; 
the  arts,  the  finer  the  worse ;  the  sickly  drama,  and  those  who  dare  risk 
it ;  music ;  and  yet  I  think  I  shall  show,  before  I  have  done,  that  it  is 
by  these  last,  and  by  these  only,  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be 
summer-worked  and  marled,  sweetened,  and  impervined  to  the  growth 
of  the  thistle-armed  soldier,  the  toad-stool  of  the  three  courts,  even 
though  for  banco  sittings ;  or,  the  ivy  of  our  old  stone  church^modem 
divines.  Here  I  now  sit  with  five  legal  gentlemen,  and  one  divine- 
English,  with  three  Bavarian  students,  one  from  Dresden,  and  two 
from  England ;  four  of  them  painters,  and  two,  I  believe,  sculptors ;  of 
course,  discourses  and  arguments  of  the  shop,  in  all  cases,  are  inadmis- 
sible ;  and,  oh  shame !  can  there  be  a  relative  to  a  blush  ? 

If  there  be,  select  me  the  humblest,  though  it  may  be  the  reddest 
and  m  wear  it,  even  so  long  as  I  writhe  where  the  others  sit. 

And  because  you  are  young,  and  much  of  prejudice  to  conquer,  I  will 
relate  a  scene  I  witnessed  on  our  own  circuit,  in  which  the  principal 
barrister  of  my  improving  acquaintance  here ;  crossed,  which  you  know, 
is  called,  in  the  news  papers,  counter  or  cross-examining  the  opposing 
evidence,  and  which,  whether  to  show  the  exceeding  skill  of  counsel,  or 
to  eUcit  the  truth,  is  always  expected  to  be  exceedingly  amusing,  its 
being  less  or  more  so,  is  the  lessening  or  moring  of  the  edifying  news 
paper  report  which  follows;  ending  of  course  with  "shouts  of  laughter." 
The  witness  in  this  case,  was  a  mild,  and  remarkably  studious  looking 
young  man,  a  respectable  clerk  in  an  immense  manufactory,  and  who, 
when  his  testimony  was  given,  which  he  did  with  great  propriety  and 
succinctness,  and  no  doubt  honestly  in  favor  of  his  employers  ;  seemed 
to  be  awfully  in  dread  of  the  rising  counsel — my  eye  was  upon  him,  and 
from  the  wandering  of  his,  and  tortion  of  his  body,  I  feared  the  exposure 
of  some  positive  shame,  if  not  great  crime,  probably  in  early  youth. 

*  The  counsel  basilisked  him  for  about  five  minutes,  that  is,  looked 
at  l^im  for  that  time,  and,  of  course,  deprived  him  of  all  volition,  as  does 
the  £uthful  statuary,  but  gives  increased  expression. 

After  a  non-success  of  about  fifteen  minutes,  to  make  him  admit  that 
an  he  had  sworn  in  favor  of  his  employer's  affairs  was  an  infamous  tissue 
0f  falsehoods ;  he  commenced  as  to  the  young  man's  own  afiiEurs  in  this 
way. 

Learned  Sergeant  and  brother,  in  etiquette,  that  is  to  the  court;  "pray 
sir^  compose  yourself,  for  now>  since  you  appear  to  be  so  skilled  in  the 
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afiairs  of  those  whose  bread  you  eat,  let  us  have  a  word  with  you  a&  fa 
those  of  your  own,  (breathless  silence  so  the  papers  told  us  next  morn- 
ing,) is  it  true  sir,  that  you  are  a  great  poet  V* 

Prisoner  at  the  bar — Poh,  I  mean  Witness  in  the  box,  "  I  sir.'* 
Learjned  counsel — "  Yes  you  sir,  do  you  think  I  was  askii^  the 
question  of  any  of  my  learned  brethren  here — the  jury,  or  those  gentle- 
men with  javelins  in  their  hands."   (yells  of  merriment  in  which  the 
judge  himself  heartily  joined.)  Ibid. 
Witness — '*N— o  sir.'* 

Counsel — "  Then  answer  my  question,  have  you  been  writing  some 
poetry?" 

Witness — ^' A— a  little  sir." 
Counsel — "  Do  you  consider  it  great — ^good  sir." 
Witness — "  I  may  have  thought  so,  sir." 

Counsel — *'  Come  sir,  no  quibbling,  you  will  find  I  am  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  I  will  keep  you  there  as  an  object  of  much  interest,  at  least, 
for  every  lady  in  yon  gallery,  until  you  are  explicit— do  you  think  your 
poetry  comes  under  the  denomination  I  have  ventured  to  give  expression 
to?" 

Witness — "  I  may,  perhaps,  ye — s  sir." 

Counsel — "  Then  sir,  why  did  you  not  say  you  were  a  great  poet  at 
once  I  so  save  the  courts  time  and  your  confession — well  sir,  you  are 
printing  these  gems  of  British  poetry  ;  what  may  be  your  salary  sir  ?" 
Witness — "  Seventy  pounds  a  year,  and — " 

Counsel — ^With  great  vehemence,  "  And  you  are  going  to  print  a 
book?" 

Witness — "  My  friends  advised  me  sir." 

Counsel — "  Your  what  sir?  name  your  friends — what  friends  ?" 
Witness — "  My  mother  and — '* 

Counsel — "  Your  mother  sir,  and  does  she  know  when  you  will 
be  out  ?"  (tornados  of  laughter ;  this  it  must  be  recollected  is  what  those 
useful  guides  in  England,  the  newspapers  said.) 

Not  to  insult  your  patience  Rowland,  but  the  counsel  kept  this  young 
gentleman  as  he  had  promised,  at  least  twenty  minutes,  insisting  that 
he  had  a  right  to  know  whether  the  poems  were  lyrical,  amatory,  epic, 
or  what  not ;  and  last  of  all,  he  had  the  brawling  impudence  to  say, 
that  it  was  essential  to  his  client*  s  interest — the  name  of  the  book,  and 
this  appeared  to  be  the  more  so  the  moment  he  was  informed  that  it 
was  to  be  published  anonymously.  Then  he  discovered,  that  the  young 
man  painted  as  well  as  poeted,  so  learned  counsel  called  it :  that  he  had 
two  or  three  pictures  well  hung  in  different  provincial  exhibitions ;  and 
after  all  this,  he  the  L.  Counsel,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  of  great 
power  and  humor !  solemnly  perorated  on  the  main  point,  feature  and 
hitch  of  the  case — could  the  jury  believe  one  word  of  that  singularly  gifted 
young  gentleman,  who  could  do  the  ordinary  offices  of  clerk,  at  seventy 
pounds  per  annum,  print  a  book  of  poems,  which,  it  would  be  recollected, 
was  to  be  given  to  the  world  anonymously,  and  exhibit  pictures !  Now 
all  this  pain  was  inflicted  merely  that  the  learned  counsel  could  have  his 
name  running  down  three  columns  of  every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom. 
And  the  young  man  had  ^me  serious  thoughts^  for  a  long  time  after 
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this,  of  either  leaving  the  kingdom,  or  selecting  a  convenient  point  in 
the  river,  where  he  thought  his  disgraced  body  might  easily  be  washed 
to  the  sea,  and  with  it  his  shame,  so  to  be  lost  to  the  world  for  ever. 

It  pleased  providence  to  order  it  otherwise ;  his  employers  happening 
to  be  in  advance  of  their  time  a  half  century  or  so,  looked  over  it,  but 
certainly  told  him  he  was  to  be  guilty  of  no  more  such  folly,  and  so 
retained  him,  as  they  fortunately  had  won  the  trial.  Now  this  young 
man — and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  him,  I  wish  you  to  make  a  fnend 
of  him — has  since  obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
was,  when  I  picked  him  up,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  party  who  have  been  flooring  the  learned  gentlemen  I  have  men- 
tioned :  has  just  now  thundered  in  the  learned  Sergeant's  ears  the  whole 
of  the  insult,  at  the  same  time  demanding  the  most  humiliating  apology. 
The  Sergeant  drivelled ;  said— to  show  his  young  friend  the  absurdity 
of  his  demand — he  had  actually  forgotten  the  circumstance,  usage  of 
the  bar,  and  the  like ;  to  this,  and  all  of  it,  the  painter  was  remorseless ; 
nothing  would  suit  him  but  blowing  out  the  other's  brains,  in  which — 
as  it  is  likely  to  end  in  their  going  out — I  hope  he  may  succeed.  I 
cannot  describe  to  you  the  feelings  of  his  German  brethren  of  the  easel, 
nor  is  it  my  intention  to  do  so,  as  I  have,  I  trust,  higher  things  to  ofier 
to  your  notice. 

And  let  us  go  to  the  state  of  things  at  the  bar,  which  is  the  law  and 
the  people,  and  we  will  try  to  discover  whether  this  rampant  tyranny, 
and  the  almost  axiomed  oppression  and  robbery  of  its  meaner  professors, 
would,  or  could  exist,  if  the  people  were  better  educated,  more  refined, 
and,  consequently,  knew  more  of  their  own  power,  and  less  of  the  others' ; 
and  this  is  why  1  propose  to  start  with  the  soil. 

I  would  say  no :  litigation  is  the  deformed  cub  of  wealth  and  ignorance, 
and  is  grown  in  size,  calculatable  on  a  ratio  on  the  permanency  of  peace 
and  abundance,  or  otherwise.  This  is  deplorable,  and  would  be  the 
other  way,  if  wealth  and  taste  had  given  the  generic.  Now  wealth  we 
have,  and  taste,  with  a  correct  appreciation  of  all  that  is  good,  beautiful, 
and  refined  in  enjoyment,  are  what  I  would  endeavor  to  point  the  way  to, 
and  their  lasting  comforts  when  we  have  made  the  goal. 

It  is  with  extreme  pain,  but  a  fact  with  which  I  must  commence, 
that  throughout  the  districts  I  have  this  time  visited  on  the  Continent, 
comprising  a  part  of  Italy,  Austria,  South  of  France,  and  now  Southern 
Germany,  that  the  English  are  only  looked  upon  as  being  in  a  state  of 
monstrous  wealth  and  semi-barbarism,  and  this  is  why  they  so  conclude ; 
first,  from  the  thousands  of  ridiculous  and  want-of-taste  purchases  made 
by  our  aristocracy  and  wealthy  noodles,  who  are  lastingly  hurrying 
through  these  classical  roads ;  and  next,  from  the  dreadful  brutality 
observable  in  our  mechanics  and  labourers,  who  have,  of  late  years,  been 
brought  in  shoals  here  for  the  establishing  of  factories,  cutting  of  rail- 
ways, and  the  rest ;  and  again,  it  has  been  observed,  that  of  the  different 
nations'  pilgrims  of  art  who  crowd  to  the  Vatican,  Florence,  the  Louvre, 
and,  perhaps,  the  sternest  of  all,  the  Pinnokothek  and  Palace  of  the 
place  I  write  from,  Munich,  that  the  least  refined,  and  decidedly  the 
worst  educated  in  art  and  literature,  are  those  of  the  English ;  and  then, 
wUchi  perhaps,  must  give  us  the  most  degraded  view  of  ail  m  ^Smkl 
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eje^f  the  enormous  prices  we  pay  for  that  which  thej  only  employ,  and 
think  fitting  for  their  amusement  and  contempt — Tocalism,  figoranten^ 
and  erand  solo  players,  no  matter  on  what ;  and  then  the  mideviating 
equal  and  eternal  supply  they  have  afforded  of  pictures,  hy  the  ancient 
masters  I  and  that  too  without  exhausting  their  own  galleries  or  col- 
lections, private  or  national:  like  the  coal  mines  of  Englimd,  pouring  out 
their  stores  for  the  mind,  as  the  good  Nile  does  for  the  hody,  each 
performing  annual  miracles,  boundless,  accessible,  and  inexhaustible. 
It  is  that  exquisite  and  ready  connoiseurship  fit>m  the  marbles  of 
Phidias,  which  are  always  to  be  had  here  in  increased  abundance 
Paraxiteles,  and  others  of  equal  note^  and,  if  necessary,  of  quainter  date, 
down  to  Itaglios,  Mosaics,  and  all  the  masters  of  the  brush,  by  onr 
countrymen,  and  their  scrap-book  wives,  which  put  the  fatal  stamp  upon 
all  who  leave  the  white  foreground  of  England.  I  am  alike  satisfied 
that  the  lisping  chatter  of  mongrel  French  and  blue-skyed  Italian  which 
our  ladies  perpetrate,  has  given  singular  endurance  to  the  already 
favorable  impression,  that  incessant  ooUating  materials  for  little  novels': 
"My  Album,"  "My  Scrap  Book,'*  "Wreaths  of  Exotics,**  "Books 
of  Beauty,"  "  Chalkings,"  " Pen-and-inkmgs,"  "Chats,"  "Talks," 
"  Gossipings,"  all  "  by  the  wa%f^  have  greatly  increased  our  fame.  An 
archangel  could  not  love  a  devil  worse  than  a  well-wisher  to  his  country 
should  the  "Wanderings,"  "Musings,"  "Travels,"  "Idlings,"  "Ink- 
lings,"  up  the  " Lazy  Scheldt,"  " Down  the  sweet  Rhine,"  or  "To  its 
wedded" — called  so  because  it  crosses  the  other — "  Blue  Moselle,"  or 
"The  Rolling  Rhone,"  "Geneva's  Placid  Lake,"  "The  Alps,  the 
Alps,  the  bounding  Alps,"  or  last  surely,  "Mount  Blan^"  and  "St. 
Bernard's  Dogs,"  with,  of  certainty,  and  at  all  times,  a  ready,  succinct, 
and  finished  criticism  of  the  schools  of  Italy,  in  all  her  periods,  ^th 
every  name  and  date  without  a  period,  or,  indeed,  a  semi-colon.  Then 
the  Flemish,  the  French,  the  German,  and  a  deep  sigh,  and  a  deeper 
regret  that  some  half-dozen  of  their  own  puerile,  though  well-dispoMd 
artists,  as  men,  with  a  proper  fondness  for  distorted  art,  some  half-dozen 
of  their  countrymen,  in  this  way — "  Ah,  what  would  our  Martin,  Etty, 
Hilton,  Turner  give  for  three  such  divine  hours  as  I  have  disported  my 
wandering  soul  in ;  this  more  than  Elysium ;  how  blest  for  every  peep, 
if  they  were  permitted  not  only  to  live  and  breathe  here,  as  I  have  done, 
and  my  poor  Poppy  here,  but  copy,  actually  to  transfer  to  their  feeble 
canvass,  these  high,  these  holy,  these  personifications,  of  the  idmA^ 
living,  breathing,  poetry,**  and  the  rest,  and  the  rest. 

In  short,  it  is  the  cursed  afiBectation  and  ignorance  of  the  rich,  and 
the  hitherto  circumscribed  means  of  our  pupils  in  art,  that  have  so 
grieviously  lessened  and  distorted  the  opinions  of  our  neighbors  as  to 
our  knowledge  and  attainments  both  in  art  and  Uterature.  And  why 
not  7  whilst  at  Florence,  a  whole  company  of  Italians  and  Grermans  were 
diverted,  by  a  not  uncommon  pastime  there,  to  almost  a  state  of 
apoplexy,  by  reading  in  Italian,  some  of  the  effusions  of  the  English 
dilettanti ;  and,  on  my  honor,  the  fun  was  roarious.  One  fact  was 
amusingly  noticed,  and  one  of  importance  to  a  young  man,  which  was 
the  instructive  method  the  EngUsh  ladies  pursue — and  for  aught  I 
know,  their  domestic  tyrant's  may  do  the  same,  when  they  wield  the 
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pen— in  nearly  always  placing  the  scenes  of  their  novels,  or  sweet  poetry, 
on  tho  Continent.  This  is  bad ;  but  mark,  not  only  the  scene,  but  the 
street ;  lodging  of  the  hero,  or  — ine  as  may  be;  the  church  they  patro- 
nize ;  tlie  theatre ;  hotel ;  size  of  the  principal  department  of  every 
place ;  names  of  the  reigning  magistrates  and  notel-keepers ;  actors  and 
mfluential  waiters  at  the  caft%^  tables  (Thote,  and  so  on. 

Now  if  the  writer  was  bom,  or  lived  in  Manchester,  he,  or  she,  would 
be  most  cautious  in  fixing  a  scene  there  at  all,  and  if  so,  certainly  would 
not  describe  one,  let  at  rest  the  naming  of  the  theatre,  the  sweet  bells  of 
the  old  church,  or  river ;  and  is  it  not  likely,  that  should  they  have 
done  so,  it  would  be  at  least  as  eraphic  and  correct,  as  the  one  at 
Florence,  Marseilles,  Avignon,  &c.  f 

No  doubt ;  but  they  know  Manchester  well,  and  so  they  think  must 
everybody  else.  This  is  a  grievious  absurdityj  and  one,  when  you  use 
your  pen,  which,  whatever  else,  you  must  not  neglect,  that  vou  will 
strenuously  avoid.  And  then  the  Continentors  have  another  mce  proof 
against  our  own  opinions  of  our  own  language,  which  is  trite  enough. 

«How  comes  it,"  demanded  an  Italian  philologist  of  me,  when 
speaking  of  the  copiousness  and  force  of  our  language,  "  that  if  it  be  80« 
you  have  such  incessant  recourse  to  the  languages  of  other  oountrieSf  as 
well,  modem  as  ancient?  for  here/'  added  he,  **  I  have  an  English  book, 
in  which,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  are  not  three  pages  from 
first  to  last  which  are  not  patched  by  French,  Italian — or  attempted  to 
be  such«— Latin,  Greek,  and  occasionally  German.  Now  you  English 
profess  to  be  a  great  modern  nation,  with  great  modem  wealth,  in  litera- 
ture especially ;  had,  so  you  say,  one  of  the  best  lexicographers  of  any 
time  or  nation,  and  yet  you  do  these  things.  Supposing,  when  we  read 
even  the  earliest  Greek  and  Latin  men,  we  had  found  running  through 
the  broad  plains  of  their  language,  small  lakes,  or  even  pits,  of  •  Ethio* 
pian,  Caucasian,  Indian,  Hebrew,  or  Egyptian,  should  we  not,  if  they 
had  done  so,  have  doubted  their  greatness ;  for  there  are  few  things 
of  which  nations  are  more  jealous  than  their  lan^iage.  And  in  no  way 
is  this  absurdity  of  patchwork  so  manifest  as  if  we  were  to  translate 
such  books ;  because,  to  affect  learning  like  the  author,  when  we  come 
to  a  little  pool  of  French,  and  into  that  language  we  were  translating,  we 
should  have  to  make  it  English ;  or,  if  Italian,  the  same ;  or  French ; 
or,  as  may  be."  And  then  this  worthy  Florentine  chuckled  for  five 
minutes. 

Thus  in  all  parts  which  I  have  visited  on  the  Continent  we  are  looked 
upon  as  abounding  in  wealthy  ignorance,  and  those  other  quaUties  which 
render  us  so  pre-eminently  plua^able. 

And  this  is  so. 

And  will  be  so,  so  long  as  the  eoveroment  of  England  does  not  com- 
mence a  stringent,  permanent  and  accessible  course  of  instruction,  not 
in  that  which  will  make  us  fitting  for  the  elements  of  a  seven  years' 
apprenticeship  to  some  handicraft,  or  even  that  useful,  but,  I  am  afraid, 
Delected  body  of  young  men,  gentlemanly  dressed,  clerks  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year.  No,  out  educate  the  risinff  hosts  that  they  shall  support,  not 
omy  our  trades,  for  those  will  go  elsewhere  if  we  do  not  become  more 
expert;  but  try  to  give  us  an  intellectual  standi  as  we  have  s^^Vc^4»^ 
one  in  the  foremost  of  nations. 
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And  all  this  must  be  national. 

It  is  of  little  use  our  sneering,  unless  we  hare  something  better  to 
propose,  this  is  the  amity  to  the  country,  which,  with  all  her  mis-direc- 
tions I  still  love,  and  would  humbly  offer  for  her  future  rising ;  and 
if  we  can  only  get  enough  of  us  to  the  task—  rise  she  will ;  for  what 
may  we  not'expect  as  the  illustrious  Tieck  of  Dresden,  who  with  Schlegel, 
I  believe  translated  with  wonderful  accuracy ;  our,  and  the  world's 
greatest  bard — but  yesterday  observed  to  me,  "  I  know  of  no  greatness 
if  blest  with  peaceable  time  that  the  country  (and  here  the  good  old 
man  uncovered  a  compliment  to  it  which  almost  rivetted  me,)  which 
produced  Shakspeare  should  not  aim  at,  gain  and  hold." 

With  my  hat  off,  O  glorious  Tieck,  I  will  be  one  who  will  humbly  try ; 
and  where  could  I  select  a  model  more  suited  for  a  part  of  my  plans, 
than  from  the  host  of  the  feast  (in  which  sit  Tieck  and  a  score  of 
painters,  sculptors,  three  composers,  and  I  have  not  time  to  count  the 
literary  men,  as  well  as  the  humble  individual  who  indites  this  to  you,) 
the  mighty,  the  magnificent  King  of  Bavaria — not  mighty  like  one  or  two 
of  our  later  Kings,  promoting,  if  not  fighting  with  the  whole  human 
race  :  not  mighty  in  politics,  nor  in  persevering  furtherence  of  additional 
factories  in  his  dominions  or  out  of  them  ;  knowing,  perhaps,  little  of  the 
statistics  of  black,  or  sallow-colored  slavery,  but  mighty  in  his  thousand 
frescos,  in  his  walhalla  of  marbled  remembrances,  mighty  in  the  pro- 
motion of  real  blessings  ;  the  softening,  humanizing —  litigious  war, 
destroying  of  his  subjects  ;  the  great  builder  of  the  arts* — European 
work-shop. 

Oh,  here  is  a  place,  dear  Rowland  ;  where  art  with  literature  no  longer 
eleemosynates,  where  it  has  no  longer  to  walk  up  devious  ways,  and 
publish  anonymously  ;  where  it  is  not  a  vagabond,  and  under  the  law 
of  commercial  proscription;  no  learned  sergeant  durst  brawl  at  the 
humblest  of  its  workmen;  no,  but  must  fall  into  the  ranks  of  admira- 
tion and  loyaUty,  even  as  the  other  lays  down  the  brush  and  walks  to 
dinner. 

Here  art  resideth  with  all  her  family,  pure  as  herself,  are  all  her 
children,  strongly  refined  and  aristocratic :  the  aristocracy  of  intellectual- 
ity, and  not  of  descent  or  wealth ;  no  bastards  here,  but  all  the  pure 
offspring  of  the  sisters. 

And  the  King  has  not  only  built  the  huge  work-shop  of  arts,  and  a 
splendid  city  for  his  approved  workmen  to  dwell  in,  but  all  and  from 
every  place  are  alike  welcome ;  all  may  drink  of  the  fountain,  all  may 
enter  the  great  temple,  benefit  by  its  oracles  without  fee  to  its  high 
priest,  or  sacrifice,  save  that  of  error  and  prejudice  whose  gladdened 
incense  ascends  from  the  altar  in  pure  and  majestic  holiness. 

And  not  only  the  well  and  temple  of  this  modem  maji,  but  behold  in 
the  back  ground,  huge  moimtains,  bursting  with  veinless  marble, 
where  at  their  base  is  a  mighty  colony  of  sculptors  from  all  parts,  save 
that  in  which  I  last  saw  you.  Here  is  a  mountain  school,  and  as  the 
cloudy  colossi  which  the  startled  peasant  has  often  viewed  from  their 
heights,  so  on  their  bosoms  are  now  seen  a  thousand  noble  forms  dug 
from  their  wombs  and  chiseled  into  birth. 
And  this  too  without  itinerant  connoisseur^  at  least  from  the  same 
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knowing  land  I  have  named  ;  for  we  only  criticise,  languish  over,  and 
adore  that  which  labored  under  similar  afflictions  ever  since  the  artist's 
42ea/A,'but  not  before. 

No,  thank  the  diverting  stars,  for  there  are  some  of  that  order  as  well 
«s  those  which  guide ;  the  Tour  books  have  not  yet  directed  the  mob  to 
these  wonders,  the  three  hundred  years  have  not  elapsed  and  made  them 
celebrated  enough  to  worship^  or  sacred  enough  to  mutilate  and  plunder* 
In  short,  the  connoisseurs  have  not  had  their  cue. 

And  which  of  them  dares  praise,  or  condemn,  without. 

Well,  as  I  have  seen  much  in  France,  something  in  Italy,  and  mere 
here,  that  have  afforded  me  many  materials  for  my  plan — I  mean  for 
the  educating  of  the  youth  in  England,  or  the  artist  in  particular,  and 
the  professors  of  all  the  arts,  and  ornamental  trades  generally — I  will 
eodeavour  to  be  more  in  details 

Now  one  great  and  growing  fact  has  long  been  making  its  way  into 
Ea^and ;  not  a  manufacturer,  if  the  slightest  ornamental,  or  needing 
Ibe  humblest  advance  in  taste  or  design,  but  who,  has  seen — first — his 
defeat  in  the  continental  market ;  and  next,  wherever  the  same  market 
has  opposed  him,  beating  him  step  by  step  from  the  more  civilized  — 
and  consequently  lucrative — to  the  more  barbarous  and  less-paying 
markets.  And  how  have  they  been  able  to  do  all  this  ?  whilst  we  have 
inexhaustible  stimulants  to  manufactory ;  coal — ^a  hundred  years  more 
experience,  that  is  on  a  grand  scale,  the  first  machinery  in  the  world, 
both  for  excellence  and  extent ;  the  best  means  of  internal  transit,  and, 
of  course,  by  sea :  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead,  capital,  security — in  short, 
everythiug,  but  that  which  we  shocdd  have,  almost  before  all  the  rest, 
and  that  is  design.  I  am  now  only  speaking—or,  at  least,  apparently — 
commercially ;  I  would  not  say  exclusively,  because,  in  cultivating  this 
art  to  the  extent,  I  wish  to  do ;  we  must  do  more  good  things  than 
one ;  we  must  humanize  and  advance,  as  I  have  before  intimated. 

For,  years  since  it  was  discovered,  that  all  we  could  do  with  the 
Germans,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  continent — I  am  now 
speaking  more  immediately  of  our  own  business,  the  cotton — was  in 
goods  manufactured  up  to  that  process,  which  denied  us  the  greatest 
profits — dyeing  and  printing,  sometimes,  and  now,  even  before  the 
weaving.  They  putting  them  through  the  last  operation ;  and  why  7 
because  they  could  dye  them  better ;  and  the  designs — oh,  dear !  those 
were  fatal  to  us. 

Upon  enquiry,  I  found  it  to  be  the  same  in  laces,  muslins,  paper- 
hangings,  pottery,  Birmingham  wares;  in  short,  everything,  and  in 
all  things  where  the  artist  was  required ;  we  were,  and  are  beaten, 
disgracefully  so,  in  design.  This — though  our  neighbors,  the  French, 
have  had  a  national  school  of  design,  through  every  manufactural  district 
of  importance,  for  nearly  a  century — ^we  have  never  blundered  upon 
eren  an  attempt  to  this  day. 

In  some  parts  of  Italy  the  same,  and  in  Germany  in  every  direction. 
Nay,  eveiy  artist  here  commences  with  ornamental  art,  carefully  and 
most  rigidly  correct.  Being  thoroughly  taught,  not  only  the  different 
crden  and  countries,  but  the  respective  ages,  b^inning  with  the  early 
Greek,  and  so  through  all  its  ag<es,  to  the  Roman,  the  Byzantine,  and 
19 
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Italian*  Then  the  Tentonic,  Gothic^  through  all  its  ages  and  countries^' 
with  modem  French.  Thus  the  pujnl  gets  ever^  thing  in  ita  puritjr* 
To  the  curious,  and  for  the  mere  designer  for  usenil  poiposeSy  eriBn  tw 
Egyptian  and  Arabic  are  added.  Then  when  sufficient^  skiUed  in  the 
grammar^  he  shows  his  dexteri^  and  taste,  but  always  under  the  jndg* 
mentof  pnnty.  And  what  ju^^ent  can  the  poor  En^ish  youth  hare  f 
Where  has  it  been  formed  7  Who  was  to  clanify,  or  to  lustmct  himf 
No,  he  may  get  a  little  from  the  French  designers,  the  German,  and 
indeed  some  of  our  own  models  may  supply  him  with  tolerably  pare 
Gothic  ;  nay,  may  give,  as  erery  book  does,  a  profusion  of  wordls,  Irat, 
on  their  correct  arrangement,  and  their  not  being  known  by  art,  is  the 
business  of  the  student,  and  him  who  would  write  with  purity,  skill,  and 
ease. 

Now  these  schools  are  free  to  all,  and  this  glorious  one,  this  seminary 
and  work-shop  for  sons  of  the  pencil,  brush,  and  chisel  of  Munich  is 
not  only  free  with  the  most  learned  masters  to  teach,  but  here  is  every 
model  oi  every  nation  of  design  and  date,  so  arranged,  that  to  commit 
an  anachronism  almost  amounts  to  an  impossibility. 

Then  the  higher  students  have  each  his  studio  or  atelier,  where  he 
can  have  brought  in  from  the  galleries,  any  pictures  he  may  wish  to  copy 
or  cast,  or  living  figure ;  and,  which  is  the  greatest  desideratum  of  all  to 
the  English  artist,  correct  costume  of  every  date,  degree,'  and  nation; 
these  too  he  can  place  upon  the  liviiis  figure,  and  then  draw  or  paint, 
paint  or  draw  as  his  energies  direct  him. 

What  do  vou  think  of  that  Rowland  7 

So  that  whatever  you  do,  and  this  from  one  of  the  most  philosophical, 
as  well  as  the  greatest  of  their  practical  men — ^be  well  versed  (never 
mind  the  time,)  in  the  elements,  cultivate,  with  great  care,  ornamental 
art;  a  thing  comparatively  neglected  in  England,  but  of  whose  impor- 
tance no  man  can  entertain  a  doubt  if  he  were  to  see  the  gorgeous 
Arabesques  and  symbolical  designs  that  everywhere  surround  and  beautify 
the  more  serious  works  of  art.  The  grace  that  this  department  in  theur 
mural  painting  imparts,  is  wonderful. 

And  in  order  to  assist  you,  as  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  different 
schools  in  this  department,  I  herewith  enclose  you  the  most  correct 
book  of  the  kind,  probably  ever  published.  You  will  also  find  the  most 
modem  adaptation  of  encaustic,  the  vehicle  in  which  most  of  these  enrich- 
ments are  painted.  I  have  watched  the  process  for  several  hours,  and 
I  have  the  same  authority  for  it  as  before,  that,  in  many  respects,  it 
works  with  greater  freedom  than  oil,  and  it  appears  to  me,  for  Uiis 
department,  to  be  by  far  the  best. 

So  that  you  see,  artists  and  artizans  are,  or  ought  to  be,  pretty  much 
alike  in  the  beginning. 

Now,  in  England,  it  is  thought  derogatory  to  the  artist  to  study  any- 
thing but  the  human  figure.  Nay,  so  exact  in  this,  that  they  confine 
all  flieir  aspirations  to  the  face'  alone,  of  that  noble  animal,  and  the 
conseauence  is  that  they  seldom  can  draw  a  pair  of  hands.  But,  in 
this  plan,  they  are  taught  to  draw  everything  on  an  easy  scale,  as  there 
is  sosroely  an  animal  or  bird,  but  what  is  introduced  in  these  ddightfld 
Arabesques,  as  we  see  in  Delia  Bella ;  but,  I  must,  say,  with  in&oitdy 
mor$  Utate  and  judgment. 
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Then  come  anatomy  and  the  naked  figure,  and  here  again  .dre  the 
same  extraordinary  facilities.  Thus,  in  the  dissecting  room,  which  is 
conducted  hy  open  lecture,  the  operator  works  so  far  upon  his  subjed^ 
explaining,  with  great  care  and  precision,  all  he  does ;  and  then  where 
he  drops  the  knife,  an  assistant  immediately  takes  a  plaster  cast,  so  that 
what  has  been  told,  can  again  and  again  be  referred  to,  thus  making — 
the  want  of  which  is  the  great  defect  of  lecture—a  permanent  impression ; 
an  adrance  in  knowledge,  instead  of  a  transient  glance — an  incentive  to 
chatter. 

And  then  comes  the  great  gbry  of  all,  even  to  the  rising  artist,  and 
{B(till  mightier  to  the  master ;  here  comes,  to  the  first,  unerring  means  of 
greatness — of  course,  premising  that  he  has  enough  in  him ;  and  to  the 
master,  a  fair  reward  and  immortality.  These  are  the  Royal  Frescos, 
painted  for  a  king,  a  personal  friend,  and  for  the  nation  of  the  painters^ 
birth.     And  this  is  the  true  glory  of  art. 

My  ears  have  been  chilled  some  scores  of  times  of  late,  by  the 
incessant  boasts  of  our  English  newspapers,  recording  the  enormous 
sums  which,  at  various  sales,  have  been  paid  for  modern  pictures  of  the 
English ;  and,  say  they,  in  no  age  or  country  were  works  of  living 
artists  ever  so  well  paid  for.  Pah !  that  is  not  what  a  son  of  real  art 
thirsts  for.  In  the  first  place,  his  being  well  paid ;  for  that  which  is 
truly  good,  is  surely,  in  tne  name  of  all  sacred  things,  not  too  much, 
particularly  when  we  see  the  lavish— not  to  say  mad  sums — which  the 
English  pay  for  things  that  are  bad,  as  the  continental  annual  exports 
of  trash  and  copy  show.  But  this  is  not  it ;  can  these  useful  defenders^ 
of  our  national  taste  and  remuneration  for  living  art,  show  anything  of 
this  sort.  A  king  of  the  wisdom  and  wealth  of  art,  skilled  in  appreda<> 
tion,  being,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  living  judges,  walking  arm  in  arm, 
for  hours  together,  with  "my  friend,  Hess,  Retzsch,  Eberhardt, 
Zimmerman,"  a  thing  in  which  I  have  often  seen  Louis,  King  of 
Bavaria,  engaged.  Have  we  even  heard  of  the  palaces  of  either  Titian 
or  Murillo  in  England  ?  of  a  painter  being  offered  a  cardinal's  niece,  as 
Raphael ;  the  ambassadorship  of  Rubens ;  the  ennobling  of  Dannecker^ 
Leo  Von  Klenze,  Ranch,  and  a  host  of  others  ? 

No,  no ;  the  great  patronage  of  art  in  England  is  generally  stimulated 
not  by  our  love  of  it,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  but  that  sort 
which  takes  our  portraits.  In  that  it  perhaps  will  be  allowed,  our 
countrymen  have  shown  an  amazing  fostering  of  art  or  artftdness ;  for, 
in  the  name  of  ingenuity,  how  the  English  artists  have,  from  the  days 
of  Sir  Joshua  up  to  the  present  hour,  managed  to  get  attitudes,  and 
anything  in  the  way  of  variation,  even  though  there  is  a  change  of  furni- 
ture, window—  and  still  larger  curtains  —caps,  bonnets,  hats,  gloves,  vaseSf 
roses,  and  pillars,  every  day — still  the  invention  must  be  prodigious; 
it  being  confidently  asserted,  that  the  sum  spent  on  the  portraits  of  our 
beloved  Queen  alone,  in  this  very  short  time,  with  engravings  of  the 
sbme,  amount  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Amazing  patronage 
truly,  and  must  have  an  admirable  tendency  to  the  advancement — of 
that  noble  ambition  of  every  nation— to  possess  the  high  and  pure  in  art 
— the  ideal  and  historical. 

And  look  at  the  wealth  of  the  nation.     If  the  oix^  1  "9^1%  ^t^-m.  ^:»ck 
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afford  to  keep  a  few  hundreds  of  the  non-productionists — ^for  that  is  the 
consideration  in  England — surely  it  might  look  at  one  Prince  here,  who 
has  had,  for  an  amazing  number  of  years,  from  three  to  five  hundred 
designers,  modellers,  casters  in  mighty  bronze,  hewers  of  marble, 
painters,  in  every  thing  and  in  all  things,  unless  his  own  or  many  of  his 
court's  portraits ;  carvers  in  ivory,  wood ;  stainers  of  glass,  and  cunning 
workers  in  brass  and  iron.  But  all  work  at  and  for  the  gloir  of  the 
nation,  and  not  at,  or,  for  three-quarter  portrait,  kit-cat,  helf,  or  full 
lengths.  Then  to  this  are  added  composers  in  music  and  literature,  not 
only  here,  but  throughout  the  Germanic  confederation ;  to  say  it  is 
admired,  would  ill  express  their  feeling  towards  it ;  no,  they  adore  it, 
as  we  pretend,  but  which  they  do.  Which  country  is  likely  to  be  the 
happiest  think  you  ?    The  same  may  be  said  of  Shakspere. 

Now  instead  of  all  this  portrait  essaying  for  the  advancement  of  the 
English  artist,  here  is  an  idea  thrown  out  by  the  German  translator ;  I 
have  mentioned,  as  to  Shakespeare ;  after  to  my  shame,  being  obliged  to 
confess  that  we  have  not,  in  all  England,  a  monument  to  him  of  a 
hundred  guineas*  value — "which,"  says  Tieck,  "would  show  your 
appreciation  and  give  you  a  chance  for  the  advancement  of  skill  in  all 
the  arts,  and  at  all  risks  would  leave  you  no  longer  to  be  pointed  at ; 
and  that  would  be  in  a  monument  as  much  greater  and  grander  than 
any  poet's  of  any  country  or  time;  as  he  was  greater  than  they. 
"Now,  supposing,**  continued  he,  "that  the  pedestal  was  as  large  as 
our  greatest  gallery  here  or  less,  thirty  yards  square — "  here,'*  looked 
he  smilingly,  "  something  might  be  done,  some  of  the  greatest  of  his 
scenes  might  be  illustrated  by  noble  frescos.  Thence  the  column,  a 
noble  winding  staircase,  might  start,  and  with  it,  still  the  vast  conceptions 
mounting  in  grandeur  until  is  reached  the  great  apotheosis  at  the  top : 
the  immortal  bard  :  this  is,  the  mere  charcoal  sketch — I  should  not  like 
to  rob  the  English  of  the  honor  of  a  more  detailed,  or  even  to  a  ftirther 
hint  at  the  plan — ^^It  would  be  grand,  vast,  instructive,  incentive,  and 
paying  a  common  debt,  and  doing  all  you  can,  still  in  a  very  common 
way.'* 

Now  guess  my  feelings  when  I  had  just  read  in  one  of  our  chronicles 
that  there  is  some  serious  intention  of  erecting  one,  if  not  more  mon- 
uments, to  a  living  warrior,  after,  of  course,  doing  it  to  all  the  dead  ones, 
to  kings,  who  save  from  the  necessity  for  it  in  history,  had  never  been 
known  ;  and  yet  the  great  king  of  nature,  nay,  more,  he  that  has,  and 
ever  will  maintain  the  empire  of  poetry,  is,  and  must,  I  suppose,  remain 
without. 

I  am  afraid  that  my  letter  is  running  to  too  great  a  length,  and  shall 
resene  the  particulars  of  my  plans  until  I  have  visited  Dresden,  or  may 
be,  until  I  arrive  in  England ;  one  thing,  dear  Rowland,  I  wish  most 
particularly  to  impress  upon  you — you  learn  to  paint,  and  /  will  try  to 
talk  about  it,  and  that  too  in  the  right  place— the  House  of  Commons. 
So  of  this  all-important  subject  I  shall  say  no  more  for  the  present,  but, 
surely,  the  dignity  of  the  undertaking  almost  overpowers  me,  even  in 
thought,  the  regeneration  and  education  of  the  youth  of  England.  A 
mere  artist  can  never  do  it,  we  must  work  together  Rowland  ;  thank  Gk)d, 
I  have  the  means,  and  if  we  are  blessed  with  life  and  health  we'll  try. 
Of  coarse  do  not  deny  to  any  one  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  my 
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studies,  I  mean  the  law — the  hlow  will  come  more  unexpectedlj,  the 
blow,  it  might  be  asked  what  blow  ?  in  the  attempting  to  ameliorate, 
refine,  and  give  standing  to  our  countrymen  in  the  arts,  and  I  will  say 
enjoyments  instead  of  the  unenviable  ones,  which  now,  and  for  so  long 
a  time,  have  distinguished  them ;  oh,  it  will  be  a  blow,  anything  is  one 
which  accompanies  Wisdom  in  her  intentions  to  overthrow  Ignorance 
and  her  prejudices.  In  the  first  place,  the  Royal  Academy  and  all  the 
dose  corporates  wont  like  her  march  upon  their  walls,  but  no  more  for 
this  time — and  now  a  word  as  to  yourself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman  who,  Styrrup  informs  me,  is  for  some 
to  preside  over  your  studies  and  the  frescos ;  pardon  me,  I  must  smile 
at  the  number  of  artists  engaged,  I  believe  half  a  dozen  of  you, 
who  are  to  adorn  some  grand  building  in  the  vicinity  he  writes  from,  is 
one  whom  I  have  heard  much  of  here. 

Frescos !  well  let  us  not  sneer,  it  is  a  sign,  though  perhaps  a  feeble 
one,  of  something  better  when  we  hear  of  John  Donne  and  mural  paint- 
ings in  the  good  old  bull  baiting  county  of  Lancashire.  But  to  John 
Donne,  his  talents  here  are  considered  of  the  very  highest  and  finest 
order,  and  he  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  kindness  to  his  students  and 
general  assistants  !  of  the  highest  honor,  perhaps  a  Httle  too  much,  so  I 
am  informed,  as  he  snaps  sometimes  rather  too  soon,  but  that  is  as  well. 
Of  course  hearing  that  you  have  been  so  singularly  fortunate,  or  rather 
ought  I  not  to  say  so  clever,  as  to  have  been  employed  by  him,  and 
where  I  am  sure  your  improvement  will  be  immense,  I  have  made  it 
more  than  ordinarily  my  business  to  arrive  at  every  information  respec- 
ting his  career  and  talents ;  and  this  the  more  so  from  three  several 
singular  hints,  when  I  informed  some  of  the  professors  here  that  I  had 
a  friend  who  was  employed  by  him  ;  all  of  them,  though  questioned  at 
.different  times,  afterabout  the  same  time  of  musing  said,  "Mr.  Rowbottom 
if  you  would  wish  your  friend  advancement  and  obtain  the  affections  of  Mr, 
Donne,  tell  him  to  study  fencing  as  enthusiastically  as  he  does  the  use  of 
the  crayon.'*  I  pressed  them  all  for  a  reason,  but  I  must  say  the 
Germans  are  taciturn,  and  most  perplexingly  so  at  anything  like  a 
secret ;  from  another  however,  I  got,  though  of  less  authority,  that  he 
is  considered  the  best  fencer  in  the  world,  and  always  prefers  the  naked 
sword  to  the  foils  ;  from  another,  that  his  life  had  been  a  most  romantic 
one,  and  that  it  was  generally  supposed,  though  now  so  distinguished  in 
art,  that  he  is  of  high  descent,  if  not  now  in  actual  possession  of  title ; 
and  though  he  speaks  EngHsh  with  great  ease  and  correctness,  as  well 
as  several  other  languages,  he  is  not  an  Englishman,  but  French.  At 
all  events,  it  is  generally  supposed  here,  that  his  early  education  was  in 
that  country,  or,  perhaps,  partly  in  Italy  ;  some  again  say  he  is  a  native 
of  Sicily.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  he  will  permit  no  one  to  question  him 
on  these  things ;  though  the  Eong  himself  it  is  said,  has  often  expressed 
a  sreat  curiosity  as  to  the  singular,  but  highly  talented  Johannes  Donne. 
He  has  taken  with  him  from  here,  a  pupil  of  the  most  transcendent 
attainments,  and  of  course,  an  especial  friend  with  his  master,  Karl 
Klense.  This  young  man  is  said  to  have  met  with  almost  an  equal 
si)pcess  with  pen  as  pencil ;  so  you  see  Rowland  you  are  in  ^reat  hands, 
and  I  am  sure  my  dear  boy,  I  need  not  add  one  word  to  him  who  ha$ 
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already,  your  wretched  opportunities  considered,  done  such  glorious 
things — as  to  your  carefully  noting  the  principles  and  methods  of  these 
illustrious  men  ;  be  sure  to  study  and  watch  well  their  elements,  for  it 
is  those  in  which  the  young  arti&t  of  England  are  so  deficient, 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  until  I  have  at  least  visited  Dresden ;  in 
the  mean  time  permit  me  to  impress  upon  you,  as  well  as  the  rest,  not 
to  let  your  pen  get  out  of  use,  for  there  can  be  no  greatness,  no  ideal 
without  Hterary  acquirement,  feeUng  and  taste ;  I  had  almost  forgotten 
but  that  imprudent  young  man,  though  there  are  few  whom  I  love  better, 
Joseph,  informs  me  you  are  adventuring  under  false  names ,  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  of  anything  so  absurd. 

As  to  that  Chartist  foolery,  I  read  the  whole  in  the  papers,  and  agree 
with  an  opinion  which  I  received  from  Gibbon ;  as  to  his  speech  being 
treasonous,  is  absurd,  unless  it  be  to  the  Regent  of  Hescott.  But  of  that, 
and  your  own  affairs,  as  I  am  now  convinced  "Wandly  had  a  hand  in  the 
strange  inducement  which  led  you  to  so  long  a  retreat,  and  even  to  your 
journey  to  Flanders  and  a  part  of  France,  so  I  think  I  have  discovered, 
but  with  that  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  have  heard  a  something,  though, 
in  which  at  a  proper  time  and  with  your  concurrence  I  may  find  it  my 
duty  to  interfere ;  but,  of  this,  as  tlungs  may  be,  I  shall  say  no  more. 
I  have  given  orders  to  my  bankers  so  soon  as  I  heard  of  your  being 
no  longer  numbered  with  the  countless,  but  once  more  at  your  post,  that 
any  draft  from  you  of  a  hundred  will  be  honored  should  you,  at 
any  time,  through  an  emergency  or  otherwise  need  more — at  once  write. 
You  will  answer  this  as  per  direction  below,  when  I  will  write  to  you 
from  Dresden.  I  have  laughed  enough,  to  be  sure,  at  your  experiment 
upon  the  noble  Chipsters,  and  probably  a  little  more  at  that  of  the  oppo- 
site young  ladies  upon  you.  Joseph  writes  these  things  smartly,  he  has 
nothing  else  to  do ;  you  have  and  mind  and  do  it. 

So  now  dear  Rowland  to  your  task,  whilst  I  collect  materials  for  mine  : 
the  fine  arts,  or  properly,  the  grand  arts  are  coeval  with  our  nature :  in 
childhood,  they  people  our  books  and  fancies,  as  religion  does  Heaven 
with  beautiful  angels,  lovely  and  innocent  things.  In  youth,  we  like  to 
look  at  chastely  sculptured  sylphs,  hang  miniatures  to  our  bosoms,  and 
read  and  ramble  with  the  poets. 

Choose  we  a  lenitive  from  the  stem  cares  of  middle  life  and  a  subject 
for  our  children  ;  why  let  us  show  them  the  humanizing  blessings  of 
the  arts ;  in  old  age  they  enable  us  to  see  and  feel  as  we  have  once  looked 
and  dreamed :  the  never  altering  portrait  shall  limn  the  first,  whilst  the 
next  shall  have  its  chord  reverberant  by  some  by-gone  melody,  or  another 
glance  at  the  unchanging  altar-piece — peace,  then  to  the  virtues  of 
art. 

But  those  things  which  we  now  glorify  and  aggrandise  their  professors, 
litigation  and  war,  our  early  books  should  teach  their  curses,  as  reUgion 
ever  doth  those  of  the  devil,  for  surely  they  are  evil  I  And  would  not 
the  medal  of  art  look  more  gracious  on  the  breast  of  youth  than  the 
tools  of  war  at  his  side  ?  That  human  butcher  knife — the  sword,  loseth 
not  its  sharpness  because  it  hath  a  hilt  of  diamonds  :  give  me  the  broad 
brow  of  study  for  the  bloody  one  of  the  dead  Aid-de-camp.  And  God 
keep  the  old  man  from  the  coils  of  law,  and  the  aged  mother  from  the 
berenvementi  of  war :  amen. 
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'    Yet  ennoblements  and  public  statues  wait  upon  these  workers  in  the 
last,  and  iudifPerence  and  contumely  jostle  the  first. 

Dear  Rowland,  it  must  be  your  business  and  mine  to  experimentalize 
on  the  utility  and  practicability  of  a  reyertent  to  this  disgusting  disorder 
which  now  vexes  and  threatens  death  to  the  state.  And  now  dear 
Rowland,  with  love  to  your  quondam,  but  to  no  one  else,  or  even  tlmt 
you  have  heard  from  me. 

I  remain. 

Your  sincere  well  wisher, 

R.  ROWBOTTOM. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

rowland'^s  studies. 

Rowland  had  now  been  pursuing,  for  several  months,  with  great  even- 
ness, and  the  most  severe  application,  the  duties,  which  the  good  Jolm 
Donne  had  placed  to  his  charge ;  and  such  had  been  his  attention,  and, 
indeed,  success,  that  the  worthy  John  Donne,  though  singularly  stiff 
at  first,  was  now  almost  as  equalizing  and  kind  to  him,  as  to  his  senior 
and  beloved  pupil  the  handsome,  if  not  to  say  magnificent  Charles  Klense  : 
there  were  nearly  a  score  of  others,  but  it  was  soon  perceived,  that  no 
one  save  Rowland,  had  the  remotest  chance  of  being  nearer  his  master, 
save  the  kind  and  gentlemanly  carriage  he  ever  had  observed  to  them  in 
his  directions  and  otherwise,  than  he  then  was. 

And  we  may  here  give  a  further  reason  than  we  hitherto  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing,  why  Rowland  should  have  met  with  such  reception 
in  his  profession  from  one  of  the  artist-Hke  sternness  of  his  master. 

Rowland,  when  with  Mr.  Windley,  had  succeeded  in  the  friendship 
of  a  medical  student  in  Fleigh,  and  as  we  know  in  all  extensive  mann- 
Aietural  and  mining  districts,  the  casualties  of  life  and  limb  are  immense, 
the  young  man  had  acquired  a  wonderful  celebrity  as  a  limb  doctor ;  his 
success  was  so  great,  that  Rowland  most  assiduously  got  into  his 
confidence  and  habits,  and  then  discovered  his  new  friend  to  be  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  anatomists  that  had  ever  lived.  He  had  taken 
means  never  to  want  a  subject,  and  after  his  acquaintance  with  Rowland 
he  was  alike  happy  in  never  needing  a  spectator,  and  however  late  his 
hours,  Rowland  was  always  there,  and  so  our  young  painter  became  a 
practical  anatomist,  and  had  set  under  the  other's  instractions  some  twenty 
or  thirty  limbs.  This,  with  drawing,  as  we  have  described  in  Pryet's 
mnary,  made  his  efforts  at  the  naked  figure,  even  in  the  eyes  of  his 
uerman  friends,  wonderful. 
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He  had- also  some  opportonities  of  correcting,  or  rather  formii^Ius 
taste,  for  what  we  saw  hinted  at  in  Mr.  Rowbottom's  [letter  was  qmU 
correct ;  Bowland  had  been  for  several  months,  during  his  absence  at 
London,  and  though  he  went  for  a  very  different  object,  visited  all  the 
works  of  art  there  and  around,  thence  to  Hamburg,  Ghent,  and  Bmssels; 
He  made  his  visits  to  those  old  and  pure  seats  of  art,  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  him ;  so  that  when  he  met  with  his  friend  Mr.  Styrmp  a4 
directed  by  his  fellow  apprentice  Mr.  Gow,  he  had  only  sojourned  in 
the  place  of  his  original  solitude  a  few  days. 

Rowland  at  this  time  pursued  his  studies,  partly  according  to  his  own 
plan  of  first  "  beating,  and  then  chasing  the  enemy,"  and  partly  throu^ 
the  immense  stimulus  of  Mr.  Rowbottom's  letter.  He  never  could  do 
enough.  According  to  his  landlady  who  said  she  was  sure  he  was  the 
most  singular  young  man  it  had  ever  pleased  his  Maker  to  put  breath 
into ;  he  got  up  at  five  in  the  morning,  took  a  walk,  and  she  being 
resolved  to  know  what  he  could  be  after,  as  well  as  some  young  ladies 
who  visited  there,  found  that  he  was  taking  sketches  of  every  tree,  at 
least,  of  every  breed  of  them  in  the  adjoining  wood. 

Then  breakfast,  and  then  not — nor  by  any  of  the  young  ladies— one 
peep  at  him  until  evening,  nor  then,  only  as'  he  winded  past  the  stair- 
foot,  and  bade  all  the  family  good  night ;  no  more,  even  to  the  ladies. 

So  the  landlady,  with  the  young  ladies,  who  admitted  his  great  beauty 
and  insanity,  were  resolved  to  ascertain  what  he  did  with  himself  during 
the  five  or  six  hours  he  sat  in  the  large  back-room  alone.  Strange  that 
so  young  a  man  should  require  so  large  a  room  I  but  they  were  resolved, 
and  at  last  did  make  a  peep-hole,  and  then  they  discovered  that,  he  was 
mad  sure  enough !  for  as  soon  as  ever  he  got  his  coffee  in  an  evening, 
and  had  ordered  away  the  empty  cups  and  empty  bread  and  butter 
plates ;  the  shutters  put  up,  and  molds  lighted,  he  went  to  a  cas^ 
unlocked  it,  and  drew  thence  three  or  four  thin-bladed  swords,  half 
stripped  himself,  and  then  began  to  pink  away  at  a  mark  fixed  upon  a 
screen.  This  he  did  for  nearly  an  hour,  always  trying  to  hit  it  with 
flying  springs.  "  Well,  to  be  sure,  and  what  next !"  Tnen  he  got  two 
heavy  rolls  of  iron,  and  banned  those  about  his  head  for  about  half  the 
time ;  next,  ran  up  stairs,  abluted,  and  then  down  again. 

*'  What  will  be  the  next  rig  V     «  Next,"  wondered  all  the  ladies. 

It  was  the  seating  himself  at  the  old  piano,  where  he  sawed  away  for 
another  half  hour  at  the  same  tune,  or  nearly  so,  with  his  less  crossed, 
and  sometimes  his  arms :  next  he  sprang  up,  looked  at  his  watch, 
snuffed  his  candles,  not — ^as  every  lady  present  a^eed — before  they 
wanted  it. — *'  And  now  what  can  he  be  auer  ?"  he  is  going  to  another 
case ;  it  is  opened,  and  the  ladies  gave  one  involuntary  shudder. 

*^  Good  heavens !  if  he  is  not  taking  out  a  human  skeleton,  and 
actually  trying  to  fix  it  as  if  it  were  alive !  Oh !  and  look  at  the 
horrible  number  of  legs  and  arms  he's  got  in  the  same  case." 

"  He's  a  resurrectioner  I" 

'*  Oh,  nay ;  stay,  they  are  only  plaster  casts." 

**  In  the  name  of  the  saints,  what  can  he  be  going  to  do  V* 

"  Hush,  we  will  soon  see." 

And  they  did  ;  but  though  they  saw  him  commence,  their  curiosUy 
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subsided  long  before  bis  energies  at  bis  task  for  tbe  evening,  wbicb  was 
to  make  tbe  most  elaborate  drawings  from  tbe  reTolting  subjects  before 
him. 

At  eleven  tbe  bell  rang. 

*•  Bed-room  candle,  please," 

And  tbe  servant  went  into  tbe  kitchen,  after  being  in  bis  room^  as 
usual ;  but  to  all  enquiries,  all  that  she  bad  seen  was  a  couple  of  books. 

And  all  tbe  young  ladies  again  admitted  bis  great  beauty  lind  horrible 
madness,  and  would  at  once  have  given  information  to  tbe  county 
asylum,  but  tbe  landlady  said  be  was  so  remarkably  quiet,  paid  so  well^ 
and  was  so  put-up-able. 

Had  they  not  all  better  wait  a  bit. 

And  bad  they  not  all  better  stand  in  tbe  lobby,  near  tbe  stair-foot, 
just  as  he  was  going  to  bed,  and  see  if  he  looked  wild. 

Well,  they  did  so,  and  just  as  Rowland  made  towards  tbe  place  of 
their  stand,  they  dropped  him,  severally,  a  curtsy. 

Which  he,  with  the  easiest  grace  and  dignity,  acknowledged  by  a 
bow,  bade  them  all  a  good  night,  and  bowed,  if  possible,  with  more 
dignity  than  before,  then  walked  up  stairs. 

They  only  wanted  this  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical,  that  the  poor 
yom:ig  gentleman  was  hopelessly,  lastingly  mad. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

MRS.    BRADSHAW    RELATES    HER    HISTORT. 

Some  time  must  elapse,  and  then 
;   We  will  bring  before  tbe  reader  two  ladies,  who,  though  they  have 
beni  honored  by  an  introduction  to  him  before,  have,  unavoidably,  been 
too  long  from  his  presence,  but  will  now  atone  for  tbe  transgression,  by 
a  fomewhat  lengthy  account  of  their  absence. 

The  younger  is  tbe  one  who  was  having  a  chat  with  Miss  Broud> 
respecting  the  movements  of  Mr.  Styrrup  and  Mr.  Bradshaw,  Miss 
Jane  Dautskipp,  no  longer  Eliza  Jane,  as  upon  discovery  that  the 
former  was  a  prefix  after  the  ceremony  of  christening,  she,  with  much 
good  sense,  threw  it  ofP. 

The  other  was  her  friend  and  instructor,  and  mother  of  tbe  young 
painter,  of  whom  we  have  had  so  melancholy  a  description  in  our  last 
chapter.  The  time  is  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  scene  is  one  of  the 
most  gorgeously  furnished  rooms  of  which  the  imagination  is  capable 
of  forming  to  itself  a  picture.  The  house,  of  [which  it  formed  a  part. 
Wis  a  massive  structure,  fashioned  as  are  the  most  wealthy  of  modem 
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timesi  and  surrounded  by  all  the  elegance  and  taste  which  magnifioenoe^ 
if  it  have  judgment,  can  ever  command.  The  county  in  which  this 
)rincely  demesne  was  situated  is  Devonshire,  and  if  admired  or  censured 
'or  its  elegance  and  costliness,  the  scenery  from  and  around  would 
amply  excuse  the  prodigality  of  its  erector.  The  whole  was  grand,  and 
was  one  of  those  modem  dwellings  which  we  might  in  vain  seek  for  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe ;  or,  at  least,  of  a  non-wearer  of  the  purple. 

There  had  evidently  been  many  at  breakfast,  but  the  guests  had  all 
retired,  save  the  two  ladies,  whom,  we  trust,  the  reader  is  again  hiqppy 
to  meet. . 

«  Well,  my  dear  madam,  I  am  too  happy  to  see  you  look  so  mubh 
better  this  morning  than  you  did  yesterday.  I  hope  now,  the  fatigues 
of  your  journey  are  fast  wearing  away ;  but  I  am  so  very,  very  hj^py 
to  see  you,''  and  the  young  lady  kissed  the  elder  one  several  times, 
which  was  returned  with  evident  aifection,  and  much  enthusiasm. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child,  I  am  sure  you  are,  and  there  is  but 
one  Uving  in  England  of  whom  I  should  prefer — prefer  a  sight ;  poor 
child ;  poor  boy ;  and  he  too  has  been  wronged,  and  all  because  he  had 
a  moUier.*' 

"  Do  not  weep,  dear  madam,  I  assure  you  he  is  well ;  or  was,  at  least, 
some  months  since,  when  I  left  the  neighborhood  of  Liverpool :  strange, 
but  I  have  since  learned  that  he  dined  at  Mr.  Broud's  the  day  afler  I 
left.  I  don't  know,  but  from  the  description,  and  hearing  the  young 
gentleman  was  with  our  neighbor,  Mr.  Styrrup,  I  had  some  singular 
presentiment  it  was  he,  and  yet  at  that  time  I  had  never  heard  of  his 
return.     I  am  glad  that  I — ^' 

And  the  speaker  paused,  as  if  she  was  sorry  she  had  commenced  the 
last  sentence.  "At  what  love?  surely  not  at  leavine  your  friends 
before  seeing" — and  the  lady's  utterance  was  denied  her  by  a  fresh 
stream  of  tears — "  seeing  Rowland." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam ;  I  trust  after  your  excellent  advice  and 
example,  for  which,  with  that  of  my  dear  parents,  let  me  present  my 
eternal  gratitude,  that  I  should  not  offer  deceit  to  you,  not  in 
thought.  I  was— do  not  ask  me  why ;  but  I  have  a  reason,"  and  again 
the  young  lady  tenderly  embraced  her  preceptor. 

"  Enough,  dear  child,  enough ;  but  you  will  accompany  me,  fbr  I 
must  ease  my  aching  eyes,  by  onoe  more  glancing  at  those  rejoicing  orbs, 
when  they  shall  see  a  mother's  approach.  O  Gk)d  I  the  happy  moment^ 
when  I  shall  again  press  my  lip  to  his  cheek ;  it  will  be  paler  now  I 
fear." 

"  Madam,  dear  madam,  do  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  calmer ;  I  wSi, 
I  will ;  we  shall  soon  see  him,  and  then  you  will  be  happy." 

'*  Happy  I  oh,  it  will  take  long  hours,  hours  as  days,  befbre  I  can 
quench  m^  joy,  at  meeting.  Uappy  I  oh  thrice  blessed  moment  which 
puts  him  m  the  arms  that  nursed  him.  Why,  what  is  maiden's,  or 
wife's  love,  to  the  maddening  fondness  of  an  only  parent,  for  an  only 
child.  O  thou  winter  of  separation ;  but  I  must  have  a  long  spring  and 
glowing  summer  of  meeting,  or  I  may  never  think  of  them,  but  as 
mothers  do  of  that  frost  in  which  their  youthful  skaters  were  drowned 
Poor  Rowland;  and  you  are  sure,  love,  that  he  was  elected  to  hia 
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present  emplojinent,  not  throog^  interest,  bat  his  own*  entirelj  his 
own  merit  V* 

'*  Undonbtedlj  so,  and  in  the  waj  I  told  you,  madam." 

''  Oh,  €rod  bless  him,  and  let  him  lifre,  long,  long  after  me,  even  if 
his  days  are  few^  and  the  persecation  we  hare  both  met  with ;  bat  that 
I  trust  win  soon  cease ;  still,  I  tremble,  if  Rowland  shonld  ever  know 
the  canse,  then,  indeed,  no  ceasing ;  all  most  end  in  bitterness." 

"  Oh,  no  madam,  hope  for  better  things." 

*'  I  do,  dearest  Jane,  I  do ;  and  then  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Styrrnp ; 
a  mother^s  blessing  waits  npon  his  steps.  What  many  good  thmgs  Hit 
in  this  worid,  bat  one  fierce  hawk  will  pierce  the  breasts  ci  nombeiiess 
little  flatterers.  Bat  I  mast  personally  thank  that  jonne  gentleman,  Mr. 
Bowbottom  ;  I  mast  think  as  to  the  most  suitable  mode  of  maknig  him 
sennble  of  my  obligations." 

''  It  will  be  sometime  I  fear  before  we  see  either  of  them.  I  ha:f€ 
just  received  a  letter  from  Eliza  Brood  to  say,  as  the  spring  is  now 
fidrly  set  in,  the  party,  with  whom,  as  I  hare  informed  you,  are  the 
elder  and  junior  Stjrrrup,  have  hired  a  sloop  for  the  purpose  of 
making  Scotland,  and  coasting,  for  some  weeks,  the  North  of  Europe^ 
thence  by  Norway,  Denmark,  some  part  of  Crermany,  and,  I  beli^!^ 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  to  a  few  of  the  principal  parts  in  England,  and 
so  coast  home  again  to  Liverpool." 

"  A  truly  rational  and  delightfal  trip,  and  infinitely  better  than  the 
hackneyed  one  of  most  tourists.  And  should  they  at  all  be  dimmed  to 
science,  or  ha7e  any  one  so  skilled  in  their  party,  it  will  be  hig^y 
aooomplisbing  and  instructive,  and  far  more  invigorating,  both  to  the 
mind  and  body,  than  the  scenes  the  youthful  of  England  generally 
resort  to— fiishionable  lounging  places,  which  are,  Uterally,  fashionalJe 
idhng  places." 

"  Well,  that  is  their  scheme,  I  don't  know,  I  should  have  been  one  of 
their  "party,  indeed  my  papa  was  most  anxious  that  I  should  accompany 
them,  but  I  don't  know  why." 

**  But  I  do  my  love,  it  was  to  meet  your  poor  mistress,  to  console,  to 
sympathise  and  assist  her  in  her  many  iroes,  do  not  say  nay,  I  know  it 
was,  and  bless  you  for  it  my  dear  child ;  and  if  all  things  go  well,  we 
too  may  see  as  many  interesting  things  as  the  worthy  par^,  who  I  am 
happy  to  hear,  are  so  rationally  enjoying  themselves." 

"  Well,  now  for  our  walk,  and  then  madam  for  your  promise." 

**  Troe^  we  will  go  out  throi^  the  conservatory,  or  my  brother  maj 
follow,  and  as  I  am  about  to  impart  that  which  'l  have  hitherto  kept 
from  my  own  son,  you  may  suppose  the  responsibility  I  impose  i^xm 
you,  but  I  must  tell  it  to  some  one,  I  feel  my  heart  lonely  and  tned 
with  the  burthen ;  I  refused  any  one  to  share  it  with  her,  bat  now  the 
demands  a  sympathy  with  her  woes,  a  division  of  her  heavy  load ;  besides 
it  may  become  necessaiy,  although  I  have  written  all  whidi  I  deem 
prudent,  and  all  which  I  know ;  after  this,  and  to  you,  it  were  ioc^uk 
to  ask  for  secrecy. 

''  It  would  be  usdessto  be  too  remote,  and  I  shall  ooly'commeiioe  with 
what  more  immediately  refers  to  myself  and  son.** 

It  would  seem  near  the  year  1810,  that  a  great  number  of  the  oli 
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nobility  of  the  south  of  France,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  was  in  league  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Bourbons ;  Monsieur  himself,  and  the 
Duke  de  Berri  being  at  the  head  ;  of  course  in  the  detection  of  all  con- 
spiracies, a  great  number  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  ever  falls 
a  sacrifice  in  the  event  of  non-success.  So  it  would  seem,  it  happened  with 
a  very  ancient,  though  through  the  preceding  revolution  of  France,  not 
an  over-powerful  family — that  of  De  Bouvre  ;  indeed,  so  far  as  its  coffers 
were  concerned,  it  had  suffered  greatly,  and,  probably,  on  that  account 
was  suspected  with  the  rest.     The  present  Count  Geoffri  De  Bouvre 
had  married  a  Sicilian  princess,  and  on  the  discovery  of  this  conspiracy 
against  the  Bonapartes,  he  with  his  princess  and  three  children,  fled  to 
the  court  of  her  father,  taking  with  him  what  wealth  he  could  from  his 
castle,  which    was  situated  near  Avignon  in  Taucluse.       There  he 
rested  for  some  time,but  his  retreat  being  discovered,  as  well  as  his  being 
m  the  interests  of  the  deposed  Ferdinand,  Ejing  of  Naples;  Murat, 
Napoleon's  £jmg,  tried  to  arrest  him,  and  impeached  the  Prince  his  father 
in-law,  but  the  son,  with  his  children  escaped,  and  that  too,  almost 
miraculously  after  crossing  the  Island  and  passing  the  French  fort, 
succeeded  in  making  Malta  in  an  open  boat,  whence  a  British  cruiser 
secured  him  a  passage  to  Gibraltar ;  where  he  had  for  sometime  to 
sojourn  before  a  passage  was  considered  safe  to  England.     In  the  mean 
time  the  Prince,  his  father,  completely  cleared  himself  of  the  charge  of 
Anything  save  a  temporary  asylum  for  his  son-in-law,  aod  by    dint 
of  considerable  bribery  to  the  new  powers,  effected  a  transmission  of  a 
great  part  of  Count  de  Bouvre' s  wealth  to  an  agent  in  England,  which 
country,  he,  with  countless  difficulties  made  with  his  wife  and  two  sons. 
The  eldest  son,  Henri  de  Bouvre  had  been  betrothed  to  his  cousin,  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Belmorgo,  a  Sicilian  noble  of  great  power  and 
wealth  ;  this  was  done  when  mere  infants,  and  when  the  flight  of  the 
De  Bouvre  family  was  resolved  upon,  they  obtained  a  canon  from  the 
archbishop  of  Faromind,  which  was  afterwards  ratified  by  the  Pope,  all 
effected  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  of  the  times,  that  the  children^ 
the  boy  eight,  and  his  cousin  six,  should  be  married  which  accordingly 
was  done,  and  even  with  considerable  pomp  and  circumstance. 

Although  there  could  be  no  great  fear  entertained  for  the  safety  of 
the  young  Count  Henri  whilst  at  his  grandfather's  court,  still  his  father 
was  so  singularly  attached  to  him,  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
leave  him  behind ;  so  when  his  flight  was  deemed  necessary,  he  was 
resolved  that  his  Princess  and  children  should  accompany,  or  U)llow  him 
as  might  be ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  all  arrived  in  England  and  in  safety. 
Henri  had  shown  wonderful  aptitude  in  his  education,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  read^ Latin  with  great  ease  and  correctness  at  ten  ;  and  was  a  com- 
plete master  of  the  French  and  Italian.  EngUsh  he  had  been  partial^ 
instructed  in,  before  his  leaving  the  continent,  and  now  in  a  remarkably 
short  time  became  so  proficient,  that  in  his  twelfth  year  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  detect  the  slightest  foreign  accent,  and  so  far  was  he 
advanced  in ''other  respects,  that  he  was  deemed  worthy  of  especial 
favor  and  observation  at  Eton. 

It  would  seem  most  of  these  studies  had  been  forwarded  and  superin- 
tended by  his  amiable  mother  the  Princess,  a  woman  of  the  most  exalted 
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mind,  knowledge  and  virtue;  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  same 
benignant  mind^  a  correspondence  between  the  Count  and  his  betrothed^ 
that  is,  well — surely  it  would  be  unmeaning  to  caU  it  by  any  other  name, 
indeed  it  would  seem,  so  the  Princess  considered,  for  she  would  never 
permit  the  young  Coxmt  to  address  the  heiress  of  Belmorgo  (for  she  was 
the  only  child  of  me  Duke,  the  rest  of  his  children  being  swept  away  by  a 
fierce  gpidemic  which  had  ravaged  the  Island,)  but  as  his  dear  coiuin, 
miese  letters  it  is  said,  probably  imder  the  strangeness  of  the  drcumstan- 
oes,  form  one  of  the  most  singular  correspondences  ever .  written ;  but» 
alas,  the  subject  is  too  painful,  at  least  for  me,  to  dwell  upon,  as,  ere  I 
have  done  you  may  suppose. 

Henri's  advancement  in  his  education  was  the  theme  of  general 
admiration  and  parental  congratulation:  and  though  Count  Geoffri 
entertained  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  system  of  education  generally,  at 
our  finishing  seats  of  education,  yet  he  was  resolved  afler  his  son  leaving 
Eton,  he  should  graduate  either  in  his  native  country  or  Grermany.  At 
last  by  the  wishes  of  his  mother  it  was  decided  that  the  latter  should  be 
the  place  for  his  further  studies ;  as,  in  that  case,  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  learning  German,  the  only  modern  language  of  any 
conseauence,  which  he  did  not  possess ;  aud  as  he  had  also  a  decidecl 
tasfe  for  drawing  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  music,  the  matter  of  selection 
as  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  completion  of  his  studies  was  at  once 
decided :  Gottingen  then,  I  believe,  was  the  choice. 

And  here  we  must  leave  this  favored  youth,  and  turn  to  the  affairs  of 
his  father,  and  also  to  those  of  one  of  equal  moment,  the  father  of  the 
gentleman  whose  house  you  are  honoring  with  a  visit,  and  of  the  narrator 
of  this,  to  her,  painful  story. 

I  must  tell  you  then,  that  my  father  was  one  of  the  architects  and 
cml  engineers  to  the  King ;  and,  at  this  time,  the  head  engineer  to  the 
government  dying — my  father  became  candidate  for  the  situation,  never 
doubting  the  success  of  his  offer ;  but,  it  would  seem,  some  undue 
infhience  with  the  board  of  works  decided  it  otherwise.  This  so 
ineensed  my  father,  who  combined  with  great  talents,  and  I  may 
saj  all  the  virtues,  a  considerable  amount  of  irritability,  that  in 
consequence,  he  threw  up  his  appointment  under  government.  The 
King  was  so  hurt  at  this,  as  he  was  personally  attached  to  my  fiither, 
their  acquaintance  commencing  in  consequence  of  his  being  a  junior 
architect  in  some  improvements  at  Windsor,  that  he  knighted  him,  and 
ihat  too,  it  is  said,  without  consulting  any  of  his  advisers  upon  the  subject. 
This  as  it  may  be  supposed  made  bun  additional  enemies,  with  the  other 
party ;  and  at  thb  time  an  acquaintance  springing  up  between  the  families 
of  my  father.  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  that  of  the  banished  Count 
Greoffri  de  Bouvre,  as  well  as  the  latter  being  restored  to  his  estates, 
through  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  to  power,  my  father  was  persuaded 
bjhim  to  leave  England,  and  seek  for  employment  at  the  French  court : 
of  course,  his  great  talents  being  doubtlessly  known  there,  as  well  as  the 
Coimt*8  promise  to  exercise  his  interests  in  his  behalf;  til  was  at  once 
decided,  for  in  every  thin^  but  his  private  affairs,  he  was  the  coolest 
man  alive,  in  those  he  was  ever  in  hurry ;  however,  the  plan  was  not 
much  imposed  bj  my  mother^  who  wished  myself  and  sister  to  know 
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something  of  continental  manners  and  habits^  as  she  thought  nothing 
conld  be  better  for  the  completion  of  our  education,  and  perhaps  know- 
ing that  the  whim  would  not  trouble  Sir  John  much  longer  than  his 
vexation  lasted,  and  the  requisite  time  for  our  studies — consented. 

The  Count  with  familj  set  off,  at  once,  for  their  estates  in  the 
south  of  Yaucluse,  and  found  them  in  a  deplorable  state  enough,  still  the 
Count  mantained  his  word  with  my  father,  and  not  only  effected  a  speedj 
introduction  to  the  minister,  but  an  appointment,  and  as  my  fiither  had 
of  late  years  paid  a  considerable  attention  to  the  building  of  steam  hoata^ 
it  almost  became  a  quarrel  between  the  minister  of  marine  and  the  one 
of  the  public  works  which  was  to  retain  his  services.  However  it  was 
agreed  for  a  time,  that  he  should  act  in  both  capacities  and  as  many 
of  the  bridges  of  France,  had  most  materially  suffered  through  the  late 
distracted  times,  some  from  neglect,  others  ^om  being  the  actual  scenes 
of  conflicts,  he  was  engaged  upon  reporting  and  surveys  upon  them  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhone,  and  as  this  undertaking  alone  must  require  a 
couple  of  years,  he  removed  us  to  a  delightful  residence  ^  little  eastward 
of  Vaucluse  in  the  department  of  Drome,  of  course  on  the  Rhone,  that 
is  my  mamma,  myself,  and  only  sister  Agra,  my  brother  receiving  an 
appointment  in  the  same  capacity  as  my  father  under  the  Russian 
government  soon  after  our  arrival  at  Paris.  Surely  no  place  in  the 
world  could  be  more  delij^htful ,  than  this,  everything  was  new  to  the 
young  and  ardent  mind  of  a  girl  of  fourteen,  the  very  differences  in  the 
dwelfings,  language,  dresses  of  the  neighboring  farmers,  peasantry,  wild 
flowers  and  distant  vine  yards  which  everywhere  spread  on  the  sweet 
slopes  around  :  for  the  dwelling  my  father  selected  was  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  heavenly  valleys,  surely,  in  the  world. 

The  house  itself  had  belonged  to  a  most  ancient  family,  and  was  of 
Spanish  architecture,  and,  probably,  not  less  than  three  or  four  hundred 
years  old,  but  being  built  of  excellent  stone,  the  whole,  peculiarity  of 
style  excepted,  appeared  as  comparitively  modem.  The  society,  though 
none  immediate,  was  equally  choice  and  delightful ;  and  a  convent  being 
adjacent,  in  which  was  an  excellent  ladies'  school  for  all  denominations, 
I  and  my  sister  Agra  were  at  once  entered,  and  as  the  distance  was  only 
a  few  hundred  toises  from  our  chateau,  we  were  merely  placed  there  as 
daily  boarders ;  in  fine  weather  generally  walking,  and  in  wet,  as  we 
had  a  small  pony-phseton  for  the  purpose,  we  rode  ;  oflener  than  other- 
wise, accompanied  by  other  young  ladies  of  the  establishment. 

And  though  in  a  strange  country,  nothing  could  be  more  delightful 
— any  one  more  happy ;  for  though  my  papa,  occasionally,  was  not 
at  home  more  than  a  day  or  two  in  the  week,  such  was  the  heaven- 
liness  of  the  chmate  and  scenery,  and  such  the  improvement  that  we 
were  making,  I  may  confess,  in  every  accomplishment— so  flattering 
to  those  who  thirst  for  it — that,  I  may  fairly  say,  this  was  the  happiest 
portion  of  my  life.  Indeed  our  happiness,  as  my  poor  mother  frequently 
said,  was  almost  too  great  to  be  lasting ;  for,  added  to  the  extreme 
satisfaction  of  Sir  John's  appointment,  we  had  already  received  letters 
from  my  brother,  in  which  he  informed  us  that  his  success  had  been 
unbounded  ;  nay,  that  he  was  about  to  form  an  alliance  with  one  of  the 
first  families  in  the  neighborhood.     And  here  I  must  inform  you,  that 
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Charies  was  six  years  my  senior^  whilst  I  again  was  nearly  eight  older 
than  my  beautiM  and  peculiarly  interesting  sister. 

At  this  time  we  received  a  visit  from  the  Count  and  his  Princess, 
which  gave  us  no  little  eclat,  you  may  be  sure,  in  the  neighborhood ;  for 
fine  acquaintance  there,  as  here,  are  very  much  held  in  esteem,  I  can 
assure  you.  Then  we  returned  the  visit ;  and  though  the  Count  and 
Princess  were  proud  of  the  vast  alterations  and  improvements  of  their 
castle  and  estates,  the  all-engrossing  subject  was  the  prize  obtained  by 
their  eldest  son,  Henri,  Henri,  Henri.  None  of  our  family  had  seen 
this  very  wonder,  even  for  a  phenomenon ;  as  allowing  for  the  general 
over-rating  of  parents,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  merits,  unless 
tii^re  had  been  an  extensive  forgery  both  of  letters  from  principals  and 
Grerman  Gazettes.  Indeed  the  whole  accoimts  were  so  wonderful,  that 
I>  without  any  other  motive  or  consideration  whatever,  felt  a  sudden 
spirit  of  emulation ;  and  a  particular  passage  in  one  of  the  student's 
tetters,  which  was  an  announcement  of  a  German  lady  achieving  the 
most  distinguished  honors  in  literature  and  art,  and  this  observation, 
*  how  blessed,  as  I  hear  she's  so  handsome,  would  be  the  man  who  could 
call,  and  own,  for  ever,  such  a  perfection — ^wife  !'  this  passage  almost 
caused  me  to  study  night  and  day. 

His  portrait  which  was  an  honorary  one,  bestowed  by  the  principals 
of  his  college  for  the  honor  they  were  pleased  to  say  he  had  conferred 
upon  it,  was  expected  daily,  and  so  anxious  w&s  I  to  see  the  represen- 
tation of  a  thing  so  wondeHul,  that  I  allowed  myself  and  sister  to  be 
Sersuaded  to  a  few  more  days'  stay  with  the  Count's  family,  and  might 
ave  persisted  waiting  still  longer,  but  information  arriving  that  an 
immense  inundation  so  high  up  as  the  Rhone  as  Monte,  had  prevented 
its  navigation,  and  as  the  picture  was  on  its  route  that  way,  we  determined 
to  leave  the  castle  of  the  Count,  for  the  humbler  home  of  Sir  John 
Johnson. 

I  mention  this  last  incident  circumstantially,  because  if  it  had  happened 
otherwise,  the  whole  career  of  my  life  must  have  been  altered,  and 
strangely  enough  the  portrait  arrived  one  hour  after  our  departure. 

It  was  a  great  fashion  at  that  time  for  students,  during  vacation,  even 
80  far  off  as  Paris,  to  make  pedestrian  tours  to  the  Tyrol,  Alps,  and 
some  even  to  Eome ;  the  plan  being  for  the  most  part  to  send  their 
baggage  a  post  or  so  before,  and  then  walk  up.  Two  youne  gentlemen 
were  travelling  after  this  fashion,  during  the  autumn  vacation,  for  the 
lower  way  to  Italy,  when  a  most  terrific  thunder-storm  and  whirlwind 
prevented,  not  only  their  immediate  progress,  but  had  so  inundated  the 
way  which  they  were  to  pursue,  that  they  were  obliged  to  loiter  a  few 
days  in  our  neighborhood.  My  father  had  been  stopped  in  a  similar 
route  from  the  same  cause,  and  the  inn  in  which  they  were  staying 
being  over-filled  through  this  visitation,  my  father  was  resolved  to 
return,  and  finding  that  the  strangers  were  well-conducted  and  highly- 
accomphshed  young  gentlemen  of  his  own  country,  nothing  womd 
satisfy  Sir  John,  but  they  must  accompany  him.  This,  with  a  very 
polite  reluctance,  they  agreed  to ;  but  were  resolved  to  commence  the 
journey,  if  the  waters  were  at  all  abated  the  next  day. 

It  was  late  when  they  arrived  at  the  chateau,  and  were  n<^t  yd^t^ 
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duced  to  die  family  until  breakfast  next  morning ;  but,  at  that  time>.  we 
all  met,  as  well  as  several  other  young  ladies  from  the  conrent* 

The  young  gentlemen  were  welcomed  and  entertained  with  that 
delight,  "which  accomplished,  young,  and  handsome  visiters  generallj 
are,  if  upon  the  first  sentence  they  utter,  you  hear  the  fond  accentuation 
and  music  of  your  own  land.  The  whole  conversation  was  in  pure 
EngUsh,  and  was  as  delightful  as  if  we  could  have  taken  a  balloon  trip, 
and  for  a  few  hours  have  witnessed  the  sweet  spot  of  our  home.  My 
mamma  was  ui  ecstasies  with  what  she  pleased  to  call  her  countrymeD, 
and  this  word  she  always  used  as  if  she  meant  to  say — "  and  the  only 
countrymen  worthy  of  being  known ;"  as,  the  truth  was,  she  had  long 
sighed  for  a  return,  although  so  anxious  for  our  education,  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  both  our  parents. 

When  the  young  gentlemen  spoke  of  a  departure,  she  actually 
shuddered  again  at  the  proposal ;  had  heard  such  terrible  accounts  as 
to  the  floods,  which,  indeed,  were  true  enough ;  that,  as  a  moUier,  she 
could  not  permit  their  going  hence. 

They  then  both  informed  her,  that  the  names  they  had  been  intro- 
duced by,  were  in  accordance  with  their  passports ;  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
having  left  their  colleges  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  their 
friends,  both  entertaining  such  an  enthusiastic  wish  to  see  Rome,  they 
had  assumed  the  names  they  bore  to  prevent  pursuit,  "  but,"  continued 
the  one,  who  appeared  somewhat  older  than  the  other,  "  here  are  our 
real  names ;  at  least,'*  added  he,  with  a  smile,  "here  is  mine." 

Of  this,  my  mother  would  not  Usten  to  a  single  word ;  she  said,  she 
knew  enough  of  the  danger  of  feigned  passports ;  that  the  servants 
might  hear  one  name,  and  find  another  at  the  directory ;  and,  in  short, 
since  they  had  commenced  imprudently,  they  must  proceed  so.  In 
this,  probably,  she  was  right ;  but  be  it  either  way,  so  it  was. 

And  the  daughters  of  my  good  mother  were  not  behind  her  in  their 
manifestations  of  pleasure,  at  the  strangers'  submission,  to  her  proposal 
of,  at  least,  a  few  days  stay. 

And  here  I  must  briefly  describe  our  two  guests :  their  ages  might 
be  eighteen  or  twenty  years  each ;  either,  upon  a  careful  survey,  might 
be  taken  for  the  oldest ;  but,  certainly,  the  one  who  was  introduced  as 
Charles  Stanton,  and  of  remarkably  light  complexion,  would  be  easily 
supposed  to  be  younger,  than  he  of  the  black  shining  locks,  and  who 
was  introduced  as  Henry  Belmorgo.  In  their  respective  classes,  both 
might  be  considered  as  handsome.  They  both  appeared  so  at  first,  but 
there  could  be  doubt  of  it  when  dressed  for  dinner.  And  here  my  good 
mother  plumed  herself  upon  her  penetration,  "as,"  said  she,  "if  the 
servant,  who  fetched  some  of  your  luggage  from  the  hotel,  had  asked 
for  it  in  one  name,  and  heard  you  addressed  in  another  during  your 
stay,  and  that  too  when  there  is  such  strange  talk  afloat,  (alluding  to  a 
rumour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Napoleon  family)  would  have  caused  a 
thousand  speculations ;  and  my  husband  being  formerly  in  the  employ 
of  the  EngUsh  government,  we  should  not  like  to  be  the  objects  of  one." 

They,  certainly,  were  considered  by  all  to  be  two  remarkably  elegant, 

E repossessing,  well  educated,  and  extremely  well  bred  young  men.     The 
ght-haired  and  slender  Charles  Stanton,  the  most  agreeably  possessed 
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nrf  mother ;  indeed,  nothing  could  surpass  his  attention  to  her  and  to 
my  little  idster,  unless  it  was  the  apparent  indifiPerence — ^though,  at  all 
times,  extremely  polite — he  manifested  towards  me.  Henry  Belmorgo, 
however,  paid  a  more  marked  attention,  though  nothing  more  than 
might  be  expected  from  a  well-bred — or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to 
say — a  well-educated  and  amiable  young  man.  In  our  walks  the  order 
was  invariably  the  same,  Mr.  Stanton  ever  beauing  mamma,  whom  he 
designated  the  handsomest  woman  alive,  and  the  higUy-accomplished 
(as  by  this  time  we  ^scovered  him  to  be)  Henry  Belroorgo  attending 
upon  me. 

And  here  I  may  say,  that  Mr.  Stanton  gave  us  to  understand  that 
he  was  an  officer  in  the  English  service ;  Belmorgo  was  a  scholar. 

My  father,  a  little  before  this,  commenced  author  in  earnest ;  he  had 
ever  had  an  inkling  in  that  way,  and  now  it  had  first  burst  out  in  a 
series  of  pamphlets,  against  the  boards  of  works  of  Great  Britain,  and 
afterwards  a  practical  survey  of  science,  more  especially  in  that  depart- 
ment, in  which  he  had,  for  so  great  a  number  of  years,  earnestly  and 
successfully  engaged. 

He,  in  the  pride  of  his  authorship,  showed  the  manuscript  of  the 
latter  (the  whole  of  which  had  been  copied  by  myself)  to  our  new 
guests.  The  admired  of  mamma  glanced  over  most  of  it  hastily,  and 
then  said,  there  were  many  good  points  in  the  performance,  but 
conceived  it  to  be  too  practical  for  the  scheme  it  had  in  view.  The 
other  read  it  with  great  care,  and  came  to  quite  an  opposite  conclusion. 
He  said,  that  it  was  practice  the  world  wanted ;  that  theory,  however 
^ood,  was  more  common,  because  most  men,  who  could  write,  did  so 
on  diewy,  rather  than  experimentalize  or  observe ;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  it  too  oflen  happened,  that  the  man  of  practice  was  too 
diffident  of  his  pen.  ''Now,  this  work,"  concluded  he,  ''  I  think,  the 
happiest  combination  of  both  I  ever  met  with,  and  shall,  certainly,  feel 
a  great  happiness — because  I  know  the  work  would  meet  its  real  value 
there — to  trandate  it  into  German ;  indeed  into  French  too." 

It  were  easy  to  guess,  aflter  this,  which  student  met  with  most  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  the  author ;  Henry  Belmorgo  was  the  youth,  and  no 
sooner  was  Sir  John  satisfied  of  his  capability  for  the  task  he  had 
e]qiressed  such  willingness  to  assign  to  himself,  than  he  was  quite 
enraptured  with  his  young  friend ;  and,  when  in  the  course  of  the  next 
two  days,  he  presented  him  with  the  preface  in  three  languages — Latin, 
French,  and  Grerman  ;  Sir  John  was  so  surprised,  that,  under  a  pretence 
of  immediate  business,  he,  at  once,  rode  o£P  to  the  convent,  and  consulted 
the  different  professors  of  those  languages,  as  to  whether  they  were 
respectivdy  good ;  he  was  not  only  told  that  nothing  could  be  more 
pure,  but  all  expressed  an  intense  desire  to  see  the  young  scholar,  or, 
«8  one  was  pleased  to  term  him,  the  modem  prodigy. 

The  good  man  could  not  contain  his  delight,  and  being,  as  I  have 
said,  in  affairs  relating  alone  to  himself — ever  in  a  hurry — he  seemed  to 
possess  such  an  extreme  horror  at  the  very  thought  of  Henry  Belmorgo's 
departure,  that  he  actually  conjured  me  to  use  every  art,  consistent  with 
the  beauty  and  virtue  of  a  young  maiden,  to  cause  his  stay. 

liTow  this  is  an  awkward  portion  to  come  to,  at  all  times,  in  the  auto- 
20 
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bk)grapby  of  aladj;  dutiaherawndeMriptkni.  It  is  so  mneh  Mb  thai 
I  shdl«  with  jGo,  mj  dear,  wsire  it ;  but  this  I  may  be  pardoned*  aa 
it  b  necessary  to  my  story,  and  that  is-^that»  at  this  time,  it  waa 
asserted  by  alt  I  behere,  who  knew  ns,  that  as  sondi  beanty  had  fiiUen 
to  my  share,  as,  perh^s,  had  Mhea  to  moat  of  my  time  or  conntij. 
Indeed,  to  be  very  brief,  some  exceedingly  eitraTagant  things  in  that 
respect  had  been  said,  and,  I  bdieye,  song. 

Nor  was  Sir  John  insensible  to  the  charms  of  his  yoathM  dan^iter, 
and  it  was  soon  observed  that  the  daik-haired  strai^r  waa  infimtelT 
less  so.  Indeed,  the  young  man  became  enraptured,  and  soon  fiadubitaa 
a  fear  of  dq>arture  as  great  as  that  of  Sir  John  hims<^. 

But  the  more  the  favorite  of  Sir  John  wi^ied  to  stay,  the  more,  tibat 
of  his  lady,  manifested  an  anxious  desire  to  depart.  And,  I  wUl  not 
deny,  that  long  ere  this,  I  became  as  unhaj^y  at  the  thoughts  of  that 
feanul  hour,  as  the  poor  scholar  himself.  On  the  day, before  the 
one  fixed  for  this  ey^t,  it  seemed  we  were  to  labor  under  a  new 
surprise,  at  the  extent  of  Mr.  Belmorgo's  attainments,  and  that  was,  in  hia 
expressing  a  wish  to  take  sketches  of  the  whole  family.  Thii  he  did  in 
crayons ;  and  as  I  had  been  drawing  some  years,  and  was  oonsidered  br 
no  means  unskilled,  I  naturally  lodged,  for  this  fresh  display,  wim 
intense  curiosity  and  interest^  making  up  my  mind  to  the  fact,  that  if 
he  sueceeded  in  this,  like  the  rest,  well  might  the  good  fathers  pronomiee 
him  the  modem  prodi^. 

He  Bueoedded,  one  after  the  other ;  it  was  amasing.  I  almost  htgnk 
to  be  afraid  of  him,  that  is — to  love  him.  There  was  not  much  time 
for  this,  for  so  soon  as  it  was  my  turn  to  sit — £or  he  chose  to  do  mine 
last — the  moment  the  door  was  dosed,  and  we  were  alone,  he  threw 
himself  at  my  feet,  and  with  streams  flowing  from  his  eyes,  dedbred  in 
^he  most  impassioned  strains,  and  fervid,  though  broken  eloquenee,  bis 
unalterable,  undying  love  for  me. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  deny,  that — ^though  my  love  was  yomig— -I 
felt  it  to  be  as  tender,  as  nobl^  and  as  lasting  as  his ;  still  I  was  ao 
flurried — not  to  say  terrified  and  affected  at  uie  agony  of  soul  under 
which  he  seemed  to  labor — that  I,  at  once,  begged  of  lum  to  permit  ray 
dq>arture.  Of  course,  it  is  not  essential  to  my  plan  to  say  more  of  oor 
loves,  as  I  hsTS  something  of  deeper  interest  to  impart  to  yon ;  Im^  I 
may  sa^,  that  we  did  not  separate  without  a  mutud  exchange  of  vows^ 
depending,  necessarily,  on  the  consent  of  my  parents ;  and  he  said  dbMi, 
that  h»  aSould  not  proceed  further,  without,  at  once,  obtaining  that 
:of  his. 

fo  th^  meantime — though  scaroely  a  look  was  directed  to  me, 
certainly,  not  one,  that  even  caused  a  suspicicm — so  wdl  had  Mr. 
Stanitpn  plied  and  pleased  my  poor  mother,  tW--could  it  be  beUanttd, 
my  dear — he  had  actually  obtained  her  ccmsent,  and  also  her  pconiae 
to  obtain  that  of  Sir  John,  upon  her  being  satisfied  as  to  Ins  oonnesiona 
^nd  fortune,  thfit  he  should  have  my  hand. 

All  this  was,  howev^,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  i^ept  strictly  silent. 
That  }j^  wo^ld  vage  their  departure,  make  an  excuse  to  return  to  P^ris, 
thence  to  E^gbmo,  whence  he  would  correspond,  and  more  partioalar]^ 
cmviaef  i9|ir  ocmnexions  in  Kigbui^  that  he  waa  of  nobU  birth,  jand. 
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hut  to  oae  of  the  principal  fiuaodlies  k  ithe  kingdom.  In  the  metntime, 
I  was  to  be  aedubusly  and  carefullj  watdied^  as  he  was  not  so 
eotzamelled  in  the  meshes  of  love  himself,  as  not  to  see  that  his  friend, 
Henry  Belmorgo,  was,  or  would  be,  similarly  affected.  In  short,  every 
thing  was  arranged,  and  that  too  wonderfully.  He  admitted  that  hu 
ftiend — whom,  it  seemed,  he  a  Uttle  sneered  at — was  of  ^  good,  and 
probably,  c^  as  andent  a  family  as  his  own ;  but  when  he  named  their 
respective  wealths  and  positions,  he  sneered  more  than  before.  He  had 
evidently  mistaken  the  qualifications  of  his  rival,  as  was  clear — this,  o£ 
eoorse,  I  was  made  acquainted  with  since— from  his  always  alluding  to 
him  by  the  epithets  of  *'our  scholar,"  "  nothing  in  him  but  books,' - 
*'a  mere  student,"  &c« 

He  was  all  these ;  and  though  master  o£  many  languages,  none  was 
fae  flo  learned  in  as  that  whose  kingdom  was  the  heart.  It  was — but 
■ffaiB  why  dwell — it  was  noble,  all  invincible ;  and  whilst  the  one  was 
Mying  with  titles  and  palaces,  the  other  created  them;  the  one  in 
fiifflud,  tibe  other  in  my  heart. 

b  a  i^len  interview,  of  a  few  seconds,  on  the  morning  of  departure, 
be  pressed  into  my  hands  a  miniature,  superbly  set  in  diamonds  on  one 
side,  and  opab  on  the  other. 

**  This,  Nearest  Augusta,  is  my  portrait;  on  the  other  side,  the  diamond 
nde,  you  see  a  blank  ivory,  I  had  intended  it  for  my  mother.:  qow  for 
joo,  keep  it,  and  ere  long — from  the  sketch  I  have  taken — I  wiU  prove 
ny  &ith  to  Uiee,  by  the  mastery  of  my  memory,  for  i<^  bve,  shall  be  the 
planter ;  let  it  be  mj  task  to  treasure  thy  vow,  which  will  give  me  strength 
in  the  struggle  of  parting :  again  repeat  it,  and  as  thou  art  true  to  me, 
WOAJ  God  eternally  bless  and  protect  thee  until  my  return." 

I  gvrve  my  vpw  solemnly ;  and  a  hundred  kisses  enabled  us  to  bear 
the  parting,  at  noon,  in  a  manner  from  which  few  would  have  suspected, 
that  ainy  impression  had  been  made  by  the  stranger's  sojourn,  save  that 
of  a  sincere  friendship. 

They  professed  both  to  depart  for  Italy ;  not  bef(H*e  making  promises 
of  writing,  as  often  as  convenient,  and  visiting  us  upon  their  return  to 
odUege. 

Then  commenced  the  industry  of  my  poor  mother,  in  favor  dT-^what 
she  was  pleased  to  term — the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished  young 
man  it  had  ever  been  her  ^od  luck  to  meet  with.  Ajid  then  she  hinted, 
Miat  a  few  of  our  neiglu>ors— as  well  in  the  department  of  Drome, 
m  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  should  we  return  to  £ngland — mig^t 
be  surprised,  some  day,  at  the  alliance  of  her  daughter,  with  one  of  the 
upealthiest  ci  England  and,  of  course,  Europe.  And  then  my  mamma 
appeared  unusudly  digmfied,  and  looked  upon  a  non-compliance  or 
dislike  to  her  fiivorite  suitor  from  me,  to  be  an  event  as  unlikely,  as 
i^iat  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be  mistaken,  should  I  have  the  cluuice 
jomy  ciboice. 

I  was  first  amused,  but  began,  by  degrees,  to  get  perfectly  horrified, 
when  I  discovered  that  Stanton  had  actually  been  making  propossls  to 
her.  There  was  something  inconceivably  revolting  in  the  conduct  of 
m  man,  who  never  saying  or  doing  one  act  that  woukl  appear  IUlc  that  of 
jk  lotTer,  coFfirtly  doing  so  to  another,  ai^d  that  too,  one  whidi,  at  all 
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tiiiies»  seems  to  me  to  be  attended  whb,  to  say  die  least  of  i^  a  wuit  of 
lefincanent,  not  to  saj  inddicaeY.  I  had,  however,  gnat  dependanee  io 
the  interfinenoe  of  my  fiither,  should  Stanton  retom  to  midce  good  his 
dioioe ;  and,  m  the  meantime,  I  was  Tesolred  not  to  appear  to  oppose 
my  mother's  wishes,  but  stiD  I  was  connnoed  that  the  overtures^  on 
brai  sides,  had  been  carried  to  a  length,  that  eren  my  poor  mother  did 
not  like  to  ai^owledge.  A  fortnight,  in  this  way,  went  Imgeringly  on, 
my  fiither  being  awaj  most  of  his  time  on  his  duties,  and,  I  bmfve, 
attending  to  the  prmting  of  his  work,  whidi  a  Swiss,  at  Yalenoe,  had 
undertaken  to  do  in  English,  One  erening,  as  I  was  walking  in  rather 
a  londy  part  of  the  oouTent  gardens,  wondering — ^with  the  usual 
wondeiings,  in  which  Teiy  young  minds  in  love  are  usualty  oeeupied*- 
as  whether  Henry  was  true  ?  but  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt,  yet  it 
was  possible — whether  he  was  alire?  had  painted  my  mimatureT  how 
it  was  possible  to  do  it  in  my  absence?  how  strange  that  he  refused  to 
tdl  me  his  real  name,  untQ  he  had  tested  my  iieal  love  and  truth? 
Truth !  how  delightful  to  prove  that  which  was  my  ambitiQii,  my — and 
at  tho  moment  of  these  ruminations,  a  stranger  stood  before  me,  mufled 
and  evidently  wishful  not  to  be  known.  He,  at  once^  asked  me  if  I  were 
not  Mademoiselle  Johnson?  and  upon  my  answering  in  the  affirmative^ 
he  thrust  a  small  packet  into  my  hand,  and  simply  whispering  **  from 
Henry,"  hastQy  departed.  I  looked  at  it,  until  I  thought  the  strange 
would  be  sufficiently  away,  when  I  pressed  it  to  my  lips,  and  then  pot 
it  to  my  bosom,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  heard  the  same  voice  say  in 
En^ish — though  I  thought  the  speaker  must  be  some  distance  off — *'ah, 
I  i£all  have  ^d  tidings  to  carry."  At  first,  I  was  greatly  startled ; 
but  afterwards  was  delighted,  when  I  reflected  that — ^whoever  the 
messenger  was — he  would  be  enabled  to  teU  my  adored,  what  gladness 
his  packet  had  conveyed  to  my  heart. 

I  hurried  home,  and  so  soon  as  prudent,  got  to  my  chamber,  secured 
the  door,  and  broke  open  the  many  sealed  pait^el,  when,  to  my  delif^t, 
there  was  an  exqmsite,  though  unfoiished,  miniature  of  myself.  It  was, 
or  so  seemed,  almost  brea^bingly  Hke.  I,  at  once,  hid  the  precious 
gift,  resolved — after  the  family^s  retirement,  and  when  my  sister  had 
£dlen  taHeep — to'  sit,  at  least,  up  half  the  night  to  kiss  it,  read  his 
letter,  and  pray  for  his  happiness,  welfare,  and  return.  And  then  I 
was  at  once  struck ;  there  was  no  request  in  the  letter  for  an  answer, 
nor  did  the  messenger  wait  for  one,  but  though  posxled,  I  was  soon  in 
the  same  delightful  exercises  I  was  in  at  flist,  and  in  which  I  was 
employed  untflnearly  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  reading  and  re-reading 
the  exquisitely  written,  tender,  and  constancy|-vowing  letter.  I  had 
placed  ihe  miniature  before  me,  with  the  intention  of  reading  the  biUet 
once  more — the  casement  flew,  though  noiselessly,  open,  and  a  kmg 
white  hand  gently  took  the  letter  out  of  mine,  and  liie  adored  gift  off 
the  table.  The  casement  closed,  and  all  I  recollected,  next  mornings 
was  what  I  have  related  ;  only  I  had  some  faint  remembrance  of  seeing  a 
huge  brilliant  ring  on  one  of  the  long  slender  fingers,  but  it  was  evident 
I  had  fiunted,  for  the  stealthy  hand  had  just  seized  the  document,  as  I 
was,  for  the  last  time,  kissing  obedience  to  one  of  its  requests,  which 
was — that  should  Henry  never,  through  death  or  any  other  cause,  see 
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me  more,  I  was  solemnly  requested  not  to  part  with  his  mmiature,  or 
the  one  he  had  just  sent  me  And  even  on  the  first  night  it  was  gone ! 
and  with  it,  dear  Jane,  almost  m^  reason ;  hut  I  will  not  dwell. 

My  mother,  who,  hefofe  the  Tisit  of  these  gentlem^,  was  the  kindest 
with  which  child  was  ever  hlest,  was  now  incessantly  interrogating  me, 
as  to  this  sudden  change  in  my  conduct  in  all  things;  she  was  convinced 
that  there  must  be  other  causes  for  so  great  an  iteration,*  save  those 
which  I  assigned,  and,  at  onoe^  despatched  an  express  message  to  Sir 
John,  who,  upon  his  arrival,  was  imbrmed  of  my  strange  despondency, 
and-— what  my  poor  .mamma  called — obstinacy. 

My  papa  desired  my  mother  to  wait  a  little,  and  in  the  meantime 
proBuaed  her  that  he  would  use  every  effort  to  discover,  and  dispel  the 
"Cftose,  To  effect  this,  the  next  day  ne  entered  my  cluunber,  and  after 
ihe  moat  soothing  expressions  and  assurances  of  his  love  for  me,  which 
indeed  I  did  not  require,  he  b^ged  of  me,  at  the  same  time  promising 
that  whatever  I  had  to  disclose,  should  I  desire  it,  he  would  unfold  to 
no  one— that  I  would  make  him  my  confidant. 

iPhe  tone  and  deep  anxiety  mv  poor  father  exhibited,  as  well  as  the 
great  tenderness,  not  only  then,  but  through  life,  which  he  had  ever 
•hown,  completely  overset  every  determination  which  I  had  formed — 
and  which  Henri  had  imposed  upon  me — of  secrecy. 

Suffice  it  that  I  told  him  all  from  the  beginning,  up  to  the  strange 
thift  of  the  miniature  and  letter. 

My  flither  was  greatly  affected,  but  upon  my  re-assurance  that  my 
jmtmte  to  Henri  was  on  the  condition  I  have  named  to  you — the 
iNMiaeiit  of  mjr  parents,  and  now,  my  promise— which  he  Imew  was 
4Mied  with  him — that  I  would  not  take  another  step  without  his  beine 
ijiprised  and  advised  upon  it,  my  father  again  kissed  me,  shook  my  hand 
tenderly,  and  said, 

^I  am  too  happy  of  your  choice,  if  all  things  be  right,  in  this,  my 
dear.  I  do  not  allude  to  fortune :  thank  God,  I  can  give  you  that  which 
will  make  you  happy,  at  all  events,  with  such  extraordinary  powers  as 
those  with  which  your  lover  is  blest.  I  have  no  fear  of  your  happiness ; 
and  bless  you,  my  dear  Augusta,  once  more  for  being  so  expUcit ;  still, 
I  must  say,  this  last  is  mysterious  and,  I  fear,  dangerous.  But  it  will 
be  necessary  that  you  never  go  alone ;  and  though  I  do  not  wish  to 
cause  any  distrust  even  in  the  breast  of  your  mother,  still  you  must 
either  chan^  your  diambcr,  at  hate  it  in  every  way  secured ;  and  again 
I  want  to  give  a  very  different  turn  to  all  this  to  your  dear  mother.*' 

And  then  it  was,  love,  I  learned  all  as  to  the  proposal,  and  my 
mother's  interest  in  favof  of  Mr.  Stanton,  an^  became  more  and  more 
alive  to  the  extreme  danger  of  mv  position ;  for  the  whole  proceeding, 
and  several  fierce  looks  which  I  fancied  I  once  or  twice  detected  in 
Stanton,  fbrboded  something  subtle  and  larking. 

Some  day  or  two  after  the  event  I  have  related,  my  sister  and  I  were 
taking  a  sbiort  walk  through  the  olive  grove,  when  nearing  a  small  grotto, 
in  which  were  kept  the  water  fowl,  a  being,  seemingly  much  hurt, 
indeed  half  slain,  feebly  approached  us ;  as  he  did  so,  he  waved  his 
hand,  as  though  desirous  that  Agra  should  leave  us.  I  desired  her  to 
step  behind,  but  not  manj  yards ;  when  thus  freed,  the  poor  wretch 
accosted  me  in  a  patois  that  I  knew  to  be  spoken  in  Taucluse. 
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"  Name  one,  father." 

"  True,  trae ;  could  anything  be  more  penrerse  than  the  determinatioil 
of  your  mother  m  not  allowing  the  strangers  to  give  their  real  names* 
though,  I  must  confess,  there  did  not  seem  an  inclination  on  either  part 
to  do  so ;  but  my  life  as  to  Belmorgo,  and  I  don't  know,"  continued  my 
father,  musingly,  '*  I  have  often  thought  that  I  have  heard  that  name 
before }  but,  I  say,  I  hare  no  doubt  as  to  his  love  or  his  honor.  This 
letter  ^om  the  Count,  of  course,  invites  us  all,  but  I  know  your  mother 
wont  go ;  so  now,  love,  prepare  you,  and  I  will  announce  our  departure 
for  to-morrow." 

My  mother  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  real  nature  of  our 
journey,  so  we  pressed  her  to  accompany  us^  or  to  allow  us  to  take 
Agra.  She  steadily  refused  both,  and  tiiis  exactly  meeting  our  plan,  we 
proceeded  for  the  department  of  Yaucluse  on  the  morrow. 

I  journeyed  with  a  elad,  though  saddened  heart ;  glad,  if  I  could 
surprise  my  Henri ;  saddened-^it  might  be  maddened — should  he  be 
the  victim  of  the  foul  attempts  hinted  at  in  the  chronicle.  I  thought 
and  turned  everything  over  and  over  again,  and  though  my  father  was 
most  soUcitous  to  divert  me  from  my  sad  bodings,  stiU  I  was  only  the 
more  anxious  for  the  spot  in  which  this  strange  alEkurwas  stated  to  have 
taken  place.  We  at  first  thought  of  travelling  by  the  usual  packet 
down  the  Rhone,  but  it  not  sailing  until  the  next  day,  by  my  wish  we 
posted  it,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  bethought  me  as  to  how  the 
newspaper,  which  contained  the  strange  information,  had  come  to  my 
father's  hand,  as  I  recollected  seeing  the  paragraph  marked  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  as  though  particular  attention  were  wished  to  be  called  to  it. 

He  then  confessed  it  was  that  which  had  much  added  to  the  mystery, 
for  that  it  had  been  sent  to  him  at  the  office  of  the  works  he  was 
superintending ;  marked  as  I  had  seen  it.  This  then  left  no  doubt 
on  my  mind,  that  the  whole  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  other 
strange  circumstances  that  I  have  related. 

It  was  close  upon  the  evening  of  the  second  day  that  we  arrived  at 
the  precints  of  the  monastery,  the  road  to  it  was  dismal,  in  some  places 
fearfully  so ;  and  we  had  to  be  taken  through  a  regular  pass  on  mules  or 
asses ;  the  greater  part  of  the  convent  had  long  been  in  ruins,  and  b^ng 
further  mutilated,  robbed,  and  finally  sold  at  the  revolution,  it  had  no 
revenue  but  what  had  been  bequeadied  to  it  of  late  by  pious  laymen, 
and  a  few  Jesuits,  who,  enthusiastic  of  its  former  virtues  and  renown, 
had  passed  the  rest  of  their  holy  days  within  its  cloisters. 

When  the  whole  ponderous,  gloomy  mass  broke  upon  me,  I  felt  as 
we  do  when  dreaming  of  being  buried  [ere  death ;  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  these  dreary  thoughts  that  we  were  a  little  startled  at  the  appearance 
of  two  brothers  from  the  convent ;  they  requested  to  be  informed  the 
cause  of  our  visit ;  and  ere  we  gave  it,  they  desired  us  not  to  proceed 
fiirther  as  a  fearftd  epidemic  had  broken  out  in  the  house,  and  so  they 
were  sent,  as. well  as  others,  round  the  neighborhood  to  prevent,  or,  it 
least  to  warn  all  who  approached  of  what  might  be  their  fate  shc«dd 
they  enter.  Of  this  I  cared  nothing,  so  eagerly  told  them  why  we 
broke  upon  the  peace  of  their  order ;  so  soon  as  they  were  informed  that 
it  was  a  wounded  young  gentleman  we  sought,  they  both  concurred  that 
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we  had  been  rightly  informed  as  to  the  attack  and  robbery  of  the  poor 
Vmmg  man,  but  that  he  had  been  removed,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to 
his  friends,  being,  it  was  supposed,  much  recoyered.  I  fell  upon  my 
knees  even  for  the  information,  and  said  I  would  give  any  stun  to  be 
taken  to  where  he  was,  or  even  to  be  fairly  put  upon  his  route. 

The  Jesuits  said  they  would  willingly  give  their  services,  and  that  too 
without  any  reward,  my  father  said  that  might  not  be,  they  should,  if 
it  lay  in  his  power,  be  paid  in  full. 

Our  guides  were  then  ordered  to  put  back,  we  re-made  the  pass,  got 
horses  at  the  next  post,  when  the  two  monks  mounted,  sayine  that  a 
two  hours'  ride  would  bring  us  to  the  place  where  poor  Henri  lay ;  the 
way  in  which  one  of  them  pronounced  the  name  of  him  we  sought, 
attracted  my  attention,  and  riding  more  closely  to  him,  the  moon  how 
being  lovely  and  resplendently  bright,  I  got  a  better  look  under  his  cowl 
than  I  had  been  able  to  obtain  before,  and  ere  I  had  time  to  say  one 
word,  he  said  ''hush  mademoiselle  don*t  you  know  me?  I  am  Pierre 
Priappe,  he  who  should  have  brought  your  message." 

"  Oh,"  said  I  "  in  God's  name,  what  do  you  here  V* 

**  Hush,  you  are  betrayed,  show  your  fortitude  I  will  be  with  you.** 

I  was  going  to  turn  round  to  proceed  back  to  my  father,  as  we  had 
out-ridden  him  with  others  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  when  he 
held  my  arm,  "  hush !  one  word  to  your  father  and  we  are  all  murdered, 
your  lover  is  m  the  convent,  and  will  soon  be  better — ^will  soon  deliver 
yon."  And  then  he  began  ^to  chant  a  sort  of  hymn,  very  common  in 
that  department,  stc^^^ped  as  if  only  to  get  a  belter  mouthful  of  breath 
when  he  again  whispered,  "  be  sure  you  struggle  should  I  have  to  seize 
you,  but  don't  leave  me." 

**  One  word  I  beseech  thee,  in  whose  hands  am  I  ?  I  implore  you  say.*' 

**  His  who  seized  your  miniature  through  the  window,  he's  great  and 
powerful,  and  more  in  these  districts ;  I  am  told  as  rich  as  an,"  I  was 
gmng  to  say  an  'Englishman!'  but  he  is  one,  ''go  with  him  and 
notlmig  fear,  he  has  been  too  quick  I  must  go  back  and  stay  your 
father,  he  will  call  himself  Henri — he's  here." 

I  was  resolved  to  obey  to  the  word,  indeed  I  found  to  attempt  escape 
useless,  for  though  only  one  horseman  appeared,  I  soon  saw  three  or  four 
more  at  a  short  distance,  beside,  I  know  not  why,  my  dear,  I  felt  a  strange 
desire  to  revenge  my  poor  Henri,  and  show  that  he  had  not  selected  a 
maiden  that  was  ever  likely  to  bear  him  cravens  should  we  wed ;  I  only 
cared  for  my  father,  but  still  was  fearless  to  everything. 

The  rider  was  now  up,  and  very  gallantly  took  off  a  sort  of  military 
glove,  put  out  his  hand,  it  was  the  same  that  had  seized  my  picture  and 
my  Henri's  letter.  There  was  the  ring,  there  was  everytiiing  but  the 
steadiness  which  it  possessed  when  it  stole  my  treasure ;  the  face  was 
shaded  with  a  huge  slouched  hat,  and  otherwise  muffled  by  a  huge  fur 
tx>llar :  the  first  word  told  me  his  voice,  I  knew  it,  idthough  it  began 
with,  *'  my  dear,  dearest  Augusta — and  would  you  venture  this  for  your 
poor  Henri?" 

**  This  my  Henri  1"  said  I  throwing  myself  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
that  I  should  into  the  arms  of  my  real  lover,  "  this,  I  will  traverse  the 
earth,  and  then  bid  me  do  more^  and  again  more,  if  I  thought  it  would 
make  me  worthy  of  Henri's  love." 
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He  tthited  me,  but  I  fomid  there  wm  not  a  nerrein  his  firune  hot 
whet  trembled  ▼k^ently,  whether  firom  knfe  or  anger  it  was  not  to  mj. 

"  Bide  qoieklj  for  we  are  pforsoed,  yoor  fiither  will  aoon  be  with  na.'* 

"  Be  punned  my  Henri,  and  m j  fiuher^  why  ftar  the  first,  and  how 
knowyou  my  father  is  here?*' 

**  Hnsh  loV^  ride  quickly  I  say^  there  were  some  more  honemoi  I 
passed,  I  Hked  them  not,  tins,  as  yon  know,  isadistrict  mneh  marandad; 
ride  faster,  even  than  that — but  I  see  yon  are  ill  mounted,  leave  yoor 
wretched  steed  and  qpring  on  mine." 

**  But,  surely,  my  Henri  that  is  not  the  way  to  advanee,  though  my 
horse  is  none  of  the  best,  still  we  must  proceed  &st«  tlum  by  loading 
yours — gsllant  as  he  is !" 

"  Stay,  there  is  now  no  time,''  said  the  rider  pretending  to  see  the 
other  horsemen  advance  toward  us,  "  then  do  your  best." 

And  away  we  both  dashed,  and  though  I  tremble  whilst  I  rdate  i^ 
on  my  honor,  I  know  not  why,  but  I  never  fdt  less  fear  in  all  my  hfis. 

**  And  you  will  be  my  wife  Augusta,"  demanded  he  as  we  drew  wp 
a  Httle  to  breathe  our  horses,  '*  hark,  did  I  not  tell  you  we  weie  pursued, 
don't  yon  hear  the  datter  of  horses  T'  as  if  he  was  mistaking  his  follow- 
ers^ as  I  have  no  doubt  they  were,  f<Nr  his  pursuers*  "  yon  will  be 
my  wife,  and  tomorrow." 

'*Bu^  tcU  me  Henri,  why  all  this  mystery  ?  and  what  has  beoome  of 
yoor  tnaadl  and  I  also  was  told  you  were  murdered,  or  nearly  so ;  this 
as  you  know  was  the  object  of  my  visit  to  the  monartwry,  you  are  siknt 
my  Henri,  do  you  know  love^  I  think  that  finend  of  vonrs,  that  Mr. 
Stanton,  iJthoi^  you  always  seemed  to  have  an  especial  regsid  forlmn, 
is  a  vilkin,  I  am  sure  you  were  not  acquainted  with  him  in  early  life^ 
but  I  never  knew  a  scholar  suspicious  enough ;  now  Henri,  if  yon  have 
been  attacked,  my  sslvaticm  upon  it,  he — no,  I  was  going  to  compliment 
him,  I  was  going  to  say  he  was  the  man !  not  he,  ne  would  not  be  the 
man,  but  find  the  purse ;  assassination  is  acheap  commodity  in  thea  dis- 
tricts ;  I'll  wager  on  his  cunning  against  my  Henri's — but  not  his  swoid." 

And  I  saw  my  escort  writhe  again. 

"Ton  think  he  has  cunning  then?" 

**  Enough  to  be  vile,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  wealth  enough  to 
pervert,  and  if  he  had  been  a  9oldier,  he  would  have  bought  the  Governor 
with  hb  country's  wealth,  and  the  gazette  with  his  own,  to  state  he  took 
the  citadel  in  open  fight,  he  the  foremost.  But  my  head  iqxm  it,  he 
durst  not  abduct  the  good  man's  daughter  for  all  that,  that  is  if  she  wore 
a  maiden  of  ^irit  like  the  woman  who  has  given  her  love  to  thee  Henri 
Belmorgo." 

This  was  enough,  he  then  threw  off  his  hat,  and  widely  opened  his 
doak,  and  in  a^convulsion  of  rage,  screamed  out,  "wretch,  I  am  he  whom 
you  dare  upbraid,  but,  that  I  have  loved  you  Augusta,  you  had  not  uttered 
another  word,  but  here  have  met  vour  fate,  as  by  tins  arm  your  sidkly* 
feced  Henii,  has  before  you ;  tot  by  this  arm,  puny  as  yon  have 
described  it,  this  sword  hath  drunk  his  blood." 

"  And  by  the  blood  of  my  father,  and  the  God  of  my  mnrdered  Harry, 
I  will  have  thine."  I  then  sprang  upon  him,  and  in  an  instant  seised 
his  iword  arm,  and  felt  as  a  betrothed  maiden  should  feel  for  her  lover. 
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had  the  honor  of  a  poor  and  worthy  father^  who  OTen  at  that  moment 
might  be  suffering  the  same  fate  as  he  had*  ^*  Now  Stanton  thy  hie 
or  mine  finishes  the  tragedy." 

**  Hold  thine  hand  dear  An^^iiftta^  but  hear  me,  it  was  love  ardent  and 
unquenchable  love,  and  with  your  mother's  consent  too^  and  seeing 
another  preferred,  and  he  too—ah,  but  I  will  not  rail,  that  he  has  driytn 
me  to  this — I  love  thee  Augusts  and  would.** 

"Ruin  me r 

"Thy  hand  from  my  throat.'* 

I  took  it  off,  but  made  secure  his  sword  hand, 
r  **  Augusta,  I  would  have  made  you  my  wife,  though  when  you  know 
me  you  will  see  how  gteat  the  descent,  still  I  would,  but  after  what  I 
now  know  of  your  heart,  could  you,  I  ask  you?  could  you  yourself 
eipectitr 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  nor  would  I  become  so,  be  your  greatoefts  what  it 
may,  for  a  thousand  timeft  its  sum,  so  let  me  depart^  first  taking  me  to 
the  man»  Whose  roof  sheltered  you.** 

"Never,"  said  he,  "nothing  can  saye  you,  should  my  life  be  the 
#nrfeit^I  have  thee  and—*' 

I  did  not  give  him  time  to  finish  the  devilish  sentence^  but  gftininft 
fortitude  from  this  crawling  insult,  I  seized  the  handle  of  his  sword  and 
after  a  terrible  struggle  succeeded  in  wrenching  it  firom  his  grasp ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  did  so,  held  it  towards  his  heart,  at  the  same  time  however 
I  put  my  poor  animal  to  all  his  speed,  and  as  if  he  knew  the  situation 
0f  his  poor  mistress,  he  sped ;  yet  his  efforts  were  so  feeble  as  compured 
to  his  antagonist*  li,  that  I  foand  it  was  impossible  to  escape  without  some 
casualty,  or  miraculous  intervention :  he  made  a  gallant  effort  but  waa 
■oon  doubled  by  the  pursuer,  who,  as  soon  as  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
us  to  a  stand,  presented  a  pistol  dose  to  my  bosom,  and  said  that  if  I 
attempted  to  proceed  another  yard,  he  wcmld — and  then  he  paused  a 
Mttle,  he  shomd  be  compelled  to  contradict  my  impression,  that  he  could 
onW  hire  assasunation. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  intention,  and  this  I  rather  know  from 
what  I  have  been  told  since,  than  of  what  I  did  at  that  time ;  but  I 
took  the  sword  and  making  the  best  blow  I  could  at  him,  it  would  seem 
Just  cut  him  on  the  hand  in  which  he  held  the  fatal  pistol,  he  fired,  and 
drof^ed  it  the  same  instant,  I  had  rendered  his  hand  powerless^  and  so 
again  sped,  but  soon  heard  additional  horsemen,  and  speedfly  found  my- 
self surrounded  :  a  word  from  their  Captain,  "  seise  her,  and  you  know 
whith»  to  convey  her,*'  and  I  Was  a  prisoner,  whilst  the  <«aYeB-hearted 
oommander  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  without  another  word  earned  his 
drippit^  hand  awav. 

I  nad  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  fair  gknoe  at  my  new  possessors,  and 
femud  httk  in  thdr  appearance  upon  whidi  to  congratulate  mysdf,  and 
all  my  bratery  was  fast  sub«ding  bef<Mre  my  fears,  whmi  these  words 
Were  whispered  in  my  ear,  and  by  one  too  who  had  just  dismounted  to 
to  take  the  flying  Stanton's  pistol,  "  Pierre  I  be  at  rest,  all  will  be  safe." 

We  rode  on  for  some  two  or  three  leagues,  I  peremptorily  refusing  to 
answer,  or  indeed  to  speak  a  single  word.  At  last  we  came  to  a  stiSely 
though  somewhat  gloomy  bdlding,  which  I  was  told,  but  did  not  believe^ 
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was  a  posting  house  or  inn  t  I  was  ci?ill j  reoeiTed  however,  after  a  good 
deal  of  knodung,  hj  a  couple  of  grooms,  and  afterwards  hj  a  rickettj^ 
though  a  tolerably  knowine-like  looking  old  ladj ;  that  is,  she  calliMl 
herself  such ;  she  pretended  to  make  the  usual  enquiries  and  atten^ons ; 
most  anxiously  wished  me  to  partake  of  refreshments,  to  all  of  wfaidi  I 
agreed,  but  requested  merely  a  glass  of  water  for  the  present.  I  saw 
Pierre  nod,  or  rather  wink  as  if  approvingly,  as  soon  as  I  had  partakm 
of  the  water  which  you  may  be  assured  I  drank  rather  oopiouslv,  I 
changed  my  mind  as  to  any  refreshments  for  the  night,  if  so  it  coula  be 
called,  being  evidently  two  or  three  o'clock ;  I  thought  I  saw  Pierre  look 
again  as  if  he  would  have  said,  **  that  is  right  1" 

However,  I  was  shown  to  my  chamber,  and  if  I  had  had  a  doubt 
before  as  to  the  nature  of  my  lodgings — I  could  have  none  then,  for  this 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  '<  department"  asylum;  the  mere  thought 
of  being  in  a  mad  house  completely  disarmed  my  fortitude,  and  should 
actually,  but  for  the  promises  of  Pierre,  have  began  to  gnaw  at  the  iron 
stanchions  of  my  window;  I,  however,  knelt  down  and  said  my  usual 
prayers,  and  not  a  word  more,  for  I  think  Uttie  of  emei^ent  prayers  at 
best ;  but  of  that  another  time.  I  undressed  myself,  for  I  did  not  know 
how  I  might  be  watched,  but  so  placed  my  clothes  that  I  could  easily 
find  them  by  the  moon's  hght  and  was  resolved  to  do  so  the  instant  I  had 
put  out  my  lamp ;  I  did  as  I  had  resolved,  and  in  less  than  a  couple  of 
nours  the  dins  as  if  from  carousals  or  some  such  other  cause  ceased,  and 
in  about  an  hour  aft;erwards  with  the  first  streak  of  day  light,  I  heard  a 
wlusper  at  my  door  which  simply  said,  '*  Pierre,'*  I  hiS  managed  to 
emioeal  the  sword  of  Stanton  down  the  inside  of  my  riding  coat,  and  bow 
I  put  it  beside  the  door,  and  as  gently  as  I  could  turned  the  k>dc ;  it 
was  right,  it  was  the  honest  Pierre  Priappe  who  said  ^*  now  mademoiaelle 
if  you  dare  follow  me :  the  slightest  noise  and  we  are  ruined.'* 

He  then  took  me  in  his  powerftd  arms,  and  as  at  the  first  of  our 
interviews,  I  could  not  resist  rewarding  his  faithftdness  by  another  kiss 
on  the  forehead ;  he  supported  his  burthen  gallantly,  he  knew  the  pre* 
mises  well,  and  we  soon  made  the  court  and  soon  after  one  of  the  back 
outlets,  and  though  we  passed  the  stable  in  which  were  our  horses,  he 
advised  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  take  one,  but  continued  going  on, 
aaying  there  was  nothing  like  our  legs  for  it ;  ''and  recollect  mademoiselle" 
and  this  he  said  in  a  desponding  tone,  **  through  this  act  I  leave  France  : 
I  should  be  hunted  Uke  a  renegade  bloodhound :  be  it  so,  I  have  swcnrn 
to  be  true  to  you,  and  I  will." 

'  I  once  more  shook  him  tenderly  by  the  hand,  and  promised  him  thrioe 
repayment  for  his  fideUty,  bidding  hun  at  the  same  time  whatever  he  did 
to  keep  the  pistol,  as  I  would  the  sword  of  the  discomfitted  Stanton,  as 
even  then  I  thousht  these  might  give  my  father,  or  my  Henri,  should 
we  ever  meet,  a  enance  of  finding  or  discovering  who  this  most  powerftd 
Englishman  was,  and  bringing  him  to  account  for  the  whole,  for  even 
then  I  was  convinced  that  he  had  concealed,  even  from  his  friend,  his  real 
name  and  position. 

We  ran  on  for  several  leaffues,  and  fearing  pursuit,  crossed  the 
most  devious  paths,  and  at  last  through  a  terrible  one,  and  then 
through  another  still  more  gloomy,  when  again  I  kissed  the  hand  of  my 
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delirerery  and  ofiPered  to  throw  myself  on  my  knees^  that  I  might 
suitably  express  my  gratitude.  He  stopped  me,  and  said  he  was  under 
sufficient  obligations  to  my  lover,  although  he  knew  it  not,  without  any 
additional  expressions,  which  I  was  about  to  confer,  and  must,  therefore^ 
peremptorily  refuse  them. 

We  soon  got  to  the  welcome  old  house  of  the  Jesuits,  and  here  the 
good  Pierre  Priappe  had  a  surprise  for  me,  and  that  was  in  finding 
myself  in  the  arms  of  my  adored  father,  just  as  we  entered  the  first 
passage  into  the  ma^ificent  cloisters.  He  then  told  me  that  my  guide 
nad  bade  him  flee,  just  at  the  time  when  I,  and,  no  doubt,  Stanton, 
thought  he,  with  the  others  of  his  band,  were  making  him  secure.  I 
shed  a  thousand  tears  of  delij^ht,  and  of  such  delight  as  can  never  be 
ftlt,  save  by  those  who  have  just  escaped  some  terrible  fear  of  death,  or 
a  greater  horror  still,  a  living  separation  from  all  they  love. 

My  father  was  too  p;lad  of  my  recovery,  and  too  tender  of  mv 
happiness,  to  delay  the  interview  with  my  poor  Henri,  but  deemed  it 
prudent,  as  we  were  assured  that  he  was  still  in  a  deplorable  state  of 
weakness,  to  see  and  prepare  him  for  the  visit  of  one  that  we  both 
deemed  would  be  more  welcome  still.  Nor  was  my  fiither  wronr,  as  I 
afterwards  discovered ;  for  so  overcome  was  the  dear  youth  at  the  sight  of 
him,  that,  even  with  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  brethren,  a  relapse 
was  dreaded.  He  certainly  raved,  but  spoke  of  nothing  else  but  his 
Augusta.  So  long  had  I  been  waiting  to  see  him,  and  the  attendants 
for  a  time  leaving  me,  that  I  sought,  and  soon  found  my  way  to  his 
chamber  door.  It  was  a  dark  entrance,  and  sitting  in  one  of  the  huge 
window  seats  were  two  beings,  one  of  which  addressing  the  other  said, 
«<  Depend  upon  it,  father  Jereboam,  the  youth  will  die ;  'tis  a  sad  event.'* 
I  heard  no  more,  but  soon  found  mjrself  in  the  chamber  which  contained 
the  wounded  scholar,  and  before  I  was  obserevd,  between  his  pale 
hands.  He  gave  a  convulsive  sigh  ;  but  so  soon  as  I  pronounced  his 
name,  and  he  recognised  my  voice,  he  burst  into  tears  of  gladness. 

The  physician  to  the  Order,  upon  being  informed  of  my  name  and 
history,  ordered  all  to  leave  the  apartment  but  myself,  saying  that  the 
patient  would  be  best  soothed,  as  he  had  discovered  that  the  wounds  of 
his  body  were  not  all  under  which  the  student  suffered.  This  he  said 
with  a  good  tempered  air,  shook  the  scholar's  hand,  and  again,  in  the 
same  gentle  raillery,  said,  that  had  he  known  so  beautiful  and  so  skillfhl 
A  physician  had  been  near,  he  should  never  have  presumed  to  prescribe. 

The  good  doctor  was  not  so  far  wrono;,  for  my  poor  patient  improved 
apace,  but  still  was  not  considered  by  his  surgeons  to  be  out  of  danger ; 
and  the  last  gentleman  himself  said,  that  although  he  had  now  no  doubt 
of  his  recovery,  yet  advised  that  he  should  not  be  removed  for  several 
weeks  to  come. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  with  streams  of  tears  flowing  down 
his  pallid  face,  that  he  besought  my  father  to  consent  to  our  union; 
'*  as,'*  said  he,  "  1  die,  if  my  Augusta  leaves  me ;  and  since  none  else 
may,  nay,  can  nurse  me,  even  to  my  grave,  let  it  become  a  duty ;  in  few, 
if  1  die,  let  it  be  in  the  arms  of  my  wived  Augusta." 

My  father  loved  us  too  well,  and  from  what  he  suspected  of  the  part 
my  poor  mother  had  taken  in  the  interests  of  the  infamous  Stanton,  he 
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wat  resolved  not  to  eoiiiiilt»  or  ask  her  consents  nor  d^lay  bis  ^wq,  so 
with  no  other  consideration,  save  that  of  making  two  doating  haiirta. 
hf^y,  placed  my  hand  in  my  Henri's. 

My  father  was  then  about  to  leave  the  chamber,  but  as  if  reooUectiQg 
himself,  fearing  that  he  had  acted  more  hke  a  lover,  than  one  wha 
should  watch  his  passions  and  interests,  turned  round  to  the  enraptwed 
accepted,  and  mildly,  and  as  one  who  deemed  such  auestions,  after  what 
he  had  known  and  done,  as  unnecessary,  said,  that  he  hoped  he  shoaU 
have  the  youth's  pardon,  but  eertsinlj^  before  the  ceremony,  he  was  sure 
the  other  would  agree,  that  both  his  mtended  wife  and  himself  ought  to 
be  better  acquainted  with  his  family,  history,  and  prospects. 

At  this  Henri  smiled,  and  replied,  "  my  dear  Sir  John,  bring  th^ 

Sriest,  and  at  the  ceremony  I  will  pronounce  my  name^  in  length ;  Sir 
ohn,  it  will  be  one  you  have  heard  of.  As  to  my  family  and  position, 
you  have  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  they  are,  so  vou  shall  see,  equal  to 
jour  own,  and  then,*'  continued  he,  after  a  nunt  smile,  but  one  of 
consdouB  triumph,  "  if,  when  you  know  who  I  am,  you  repent  of  your 
consent,  withdraw  it,  but  I  will  never  my  love." 

"  Nay,"  answered  my  dear  father,  much  affected,  "  to  show  you,  my 
dear  Henri,  that  my  request  was  not  sinister,  I  here  declare,  that  I  shaU 
be  satisfied,  equally  as  I  am  of  your  great  merits,  if  you  have  not  a  home 
and  are  penniless,  so  that  all  tlungs  are  happy,  and  there  is  no  impedi- 
ment. My  daughter's  happiness  is  my  great  consideration,  and  I  know 
it  does  not  exist  in  any  wealth  or  greatness,  save  that  greatness  of  your 
own  acquiring."  So  again  he  tenderly  took  the  young  man's  hand,  and 
again  blessed  us  both. 

And  the  very  next  day  was  fixed  for  the  nuptials,  the  head  of  the 
monastery  signified  his  wish  to  officiate.  The  ceremony  was  perfcnrmed 
in  the  chamber  in  which  the  bridegroom  lay ;  and  it  lieine  intimated 
that,  of  course,  the  unfortunate  stranger  would  give  his  retu  name  and 
address,  and  there  being  much  curiosity  from  the  circumstances  to  know 
them,  a  great  number  of  the  brotherhood  was  present.  For  the  first 
time  since  his  attack,  Henri  ordered  himself  to  be  dressed;  a  small  altar 
was  placed  beside  his  bed,  and  additional  light  permitted  to  enter  the 
Toom :  and  guess  the  surprise  of  all,  and  none  more  than  myself,  when 
we  entered,  to  see  the  bridegroom,  though  only  supported  in  bed,  most 
gorgeously  attired.  It  was  a  court  dress  of  a  French  noble,  but  with 
many  foreign  orders,  the  whole  profusely  enriched  with  diamondpr 
This  splendor,  and  the  pallid  brow  and  thin  face  of  my  lover,  as  well  as 
the  unexpectedness  of  the  whole,  so  affected  me,  that  I  swooned.  The 
ceremony  nroceeded,  and  at  last  the  &ther,  in  a  mild  and  affectionate 
tone,  asked  the  bridegroem's  name, 

"Count  Henri  Labberti  De  Botjvre." 

It  was  again  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  support  mvself:  I 
looked,  as  well  as  my  tottering  frame  would  permit  me,  steadily  at  his 
fine  face,  and  at  once  recognised  the  likeness  of  his  motoer,  the 
Princess.     And  so  this  was  the  renowned  scholar  1 

"  Of  Yaucluse  ?"  demanded  the  father,  with  open  eyes  and  suspended 
animation. 

"Even  so." 
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'^Is  tbere — ^haire  you  no  o^ier  title  f"  demanded  the  prior. 

**  It  may  be/' 

**  Then  wuty  not  tkis  tnarriage  he  I" 

I  fell  on  my  Henri's  neck,  "  Ob,  wby  all  tbis?''  and  ag;ain  I  waa 
acmeieaa. 

**  Stay,"  I  heard  another  say  as  I  recovered,  "  I  know  aU  too,  yet 
will  I  adyentnre  upon  the  ceremony,  if  the  learaod  Coont  wiahedi  it  to 
pcoeced* 

'<  Ornot  my  life ;  I  know  of  no  juet  impediment ;  I  acom  the  one 
the  ^ood  fiither,  perhaps,  alludes  to.  May  I  beaeech  you  proceed,  or 
we  ^ill  journey  until  some  ^rill  be  less  exceptions.'.' 

And  the  ceremony  was  completed;  I  wbb  the  wife  of  the  young 
German  atndent,  whose  learning  had  been  the  theme  of  all  my  wcmders 
asd  enndation. 


CHAPTER  XLTIIL 

THE    8T0&T   CONTINUED. 

The  whole  was,  at  my  husband's  request,  kept  prafimndly  aeoet, 
and  not  till  the  fifUi  week  of  our  marriage  was  he  pronounced  fitting  to 
d^Murt.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  had  managed,  through  the 
jnatrumentality  of  the  £uthM  Pierre^  to  forward  and  receiye  letters  from 
the  Count  and  Princess  De  Bouvre.  The  former  were  dated  and  posted 
«s  if  from  Henri's  college  in  Germany,  to  which  ]dace  the  answers  were 
iieDt.  At  last  the  day  was  named  whenhe  mi§^t  be  expected  to  return, 
md  it  was  jtben  agreed,  though  the  pain  of  separation  was  maddening^ 
that  X  should  return  home,  and  that  my  frither  and  I  should  awl 
^^vursdvesof  our  standing  invitation  to  visit  the  Count'a  castle,  just  at  the 
tune  that  Henri  was  to  return.  We  parted  to  put  the  resolve  into  forces 
jft  being  arranged  that  my  husband  should  fall  suddenly  in  love  vrith  me 
when  on  our  visit,  demand  me  in  marriage,  "  and  thai,"  added  Henri, 
'*  ahould  thinr  consent,  which  I  know  they  will,  we  will  again  be  married, 
«nit^y  to  the  dignity  of  our  loves^  and  I,  peihaps^  may  add,  deaieat 
Augusta,  your  bomty  and  virtue." 

**  Nay,  name  not  that,  Harry,  as  I  will  not  your  ftmily,  for  though  I 
respect  i^  believe  me  it  has  no  weight,  nor  ever  can  have  vrith  me ;  but 
do  name  the  suitableness  to  your  studies  and  hig^  honors  that  my  Harry 
hath  throu§^boot  Europe.  If  he  would  please  to  add  a  new  bapjanese 
to  his  dpating  wife,  wed  me  vrith  the  honors  due  to  thy  real,  thme  own 
i;ieatneaik  my  Harry,  but  mention  not  tlw  ipieeston." 

Ev^  second  seemed  to  increase  our  loves^  and  thoi^  but  to  part 
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for  a  few  days,  I  had  literally  to  be  dragt^ed  from  my  husband's  arms, 
as  he  from  mine,  by  the  good  fathers.  They  did  not  let  us  go  home, 
however,  without  a  sufficient  escort  for  our  safety ;  Henri  to  his,  I  to 
my  own  home. 

The  news  of  the  sreat  scholar's  return  had  gladdened  the  hearts  oi 
Count  Geoffroi  and  his  Princess.  We  need  not  go  without  a  bidding ; 
ere  I  returned  home,  an  express  had  been  sent  to  invite  all  our  family 
that  could  at  all  come,  to  be  of  the  glad  party ;  as  it  was  intimated,  thaib 
beyond  the  delight  of  his  retom,  a  surprise  was  in  preparation,'alike  for 
the  object  of  alftibese  rejoicings,  as  those  who  came  to  enhanoe,  and 
give  number  to  them. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  our  sepnation  my  father  and  I  arri^  si  the 
house  in  which  was  eveiything  my  heart  treasured.  We  were  mloomed 
with  raptures  by  all,  save  the  nana  I  wished  to  press  mine;  stit/I  oonid 
perceive  my  father  was  unhappy,  and.  indeed,  I  feared  much  more  so  than 
he  seemed  wilUng  to  betray  to  his  anzioiiB  daughter.  The  name  which 
my  husband  had  assumed  seemed  greatly  to  mstress  him ;  nor  did  his 
anxiety  appear  at  all  dlayed,  when  infinrmed  that  Coxmt  Henry  had  told 
me  it  was  his  mother's  family  name ;  and  he,  doatingupon  the  Princess, 
said  that  he  had  had  frequent  thoughts  of  adding  it  to  his  own,  if  not 
using  it  instead  of  De  Bouvre,  of  course  by  gettmg  a  patent  to  do  so : 
still  all  his  explanation  seemed  only  to  add  to,  instead  of  relieving  the 
uneasiness  my  revered  father  labored  under. 

The  castle  was  teeming  with  company,  most  of  whom  had  gone  out 
to  ride  or  stroll  in  the  magnificent  gardens ;  the  young  Count  had  been 
gone  out  some  two  hours  before,  and  alone  it  was  supposed,  but  no  one 
knew  the  route  ;  indeed  the  jealousy  of  my  love  was  soon  appeased  by 
the  Princess  informing  my  father  of  the  extreme  sohtariness  of  her  son's 
habits,  that  he  was  not  only  invariably  alone,  but  avoided  most  scrupu- 
lously any  communication  as  to  his  adventures,  health,  habits,  nor  wottld 
he  be  questioned  as  to  his  route,  or  when  he  set  off  from  Germany.  Att 
this  was  elysium  to  his  throbbing  wife's  heart,  and  it  at  once  occurred 
to  me  that  Henri  had  gone  the  road  he  was  likely  to  meet  us,  I  was  the 
more  satisfied  when  informed  we  had  come  the  wrong  way ;  after  some 
difficulty  I  effected  an  excuse  to  trv  one  of  the  horses  of  the  Count's 
sister,  and  soon  having  ascertained  the  road  we  should  have  come,  bade 
him  fly  ;  he  obeyed  me,  and  afler  half  an  hour's  ride  having  drawn  up 
as  the  way  became  hilly,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  a  horse  neigh  at  some 
distance,  my  Httle  fellow  answered,  I  soon  came  to  the  spot  where  the 
charger  stood  fastened  by  his  bridle,  I  placed  mine  beside  him,  made  a 
ne^hboring  height  and  then  looked  round,  there  was  another  mound  a 
litue  further  on,  one  glance  and'neath  an  old  walnut  tree  stood  a  closely 
muffled  figure ;  it  mattered  not,  I  could  not  be  wrong ;  I  walked  noise- 
lessly and  threw  my  arms  round  the  neck  of  my  husband ;  I  shall  not, 
for  it  were  impossible  to  describe  my  Harry's  ecstasies,  he  kissed  me 
with  a  thousand  burning  kisses,  and  (hen  he  wept  as  if  his  breast  would 
have  burst,  again  he  pressed  me,  and  still  faster^flowed  his  tears,  utterance 
had  left  him  and  seemed  but  to  return,  as  Joy  at  my  presence,  sobered 
and  took  breath  again.  We  had  scarcely  hurried  into  its  thousand  forms 
when  my  Henri  said,  "  hark,  did  not  you  hear  that  report  ?  again !" 
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"  Their  arrival  is  signalled,  their  landing  was  telegraphed  last  night !" 

**Who  arrive?  what  doth  my  hushand — love  mean?'* 

"  Stretch  thine  eye  dear  Augusta,  no,  leave  not  my  bosom  to  do  so, 
take  not  thy  head  from  its  resting  place,  even  to  see  the  gladdest  sight 
that  ever  blessed  the  entranced :  but  look !" 

"I  see,  my  Henri,  rounding  yon  lion-headed  hill,  ay,  now  more 
plamly,  a  lengthy  cavalcade." 

**  Again  hear  you  not  the  cannon  from  the  castle  ?" 

"  I  do,  and  now  they  all  come  to  view,  what  carriages,  horsemen  and 
retinue  may  they  not  be?" 

"They  may,  sweet  angel.'* 

"  But  why  doth  my  love,  nay  my  sweet  Henri  groan  not,  no  harm 
can  touch  thee  whilst  thy  young  wife  doth  hold  thee  thtis,  if  thy  bosom 
be  burtheneds  even  as  I  hold  thy  breast  to  mine  let  me  share  it  or  bear 
the  whole.  Twelve  cruel  wounds  and  much  study  have  weakened  thee 
deur  Henri;  but  thy  wife  hath  no  pain  or  wound,  nor  can  if  thou  art 
ingenuous,  love ;  tell  me,  and  as  I  wrenched  the  sword  from  thy  assassin, 
80  will  I  the  one  that  pierceth  thy  breast,  give  Jhe  a  task  my  Harry  that 
my  love  may  find  honor,  even  with  thee." 

"  Grod's  blessings  clasp  thy  white  forehead,  even  as  thy  husband's  thin 
hands  do,  hat  may  they  be  fall  like  those  mellowing  grapes,  or  countless 
as  the  oranges  of  yon  grove.  Much  need  have  I  for  a  wife  so  brave,  for 
I  may  not  be  the  man  I  once  was  deemed :  my  strength  comes  slowly, 
and  though  well  nursed,  my  wounds  are  rankled;  for  they  were  cankered 
thrusts  of  dishonor,  but  I  will  seek  him  out." 

"  Harry  dear,  my  love,  look  not  so ;  remember  'twas  thy  wounds  got 
thee  a  speedy  wife." 

"True,"  said  the  Count  with  a  faint  smile,  "when  thou  seest  these 
fits  sweat  me,  tell  me  of  that,  and  then,"  pointing  to  the  now  fast 
approaching  procession,  "  mark  me  Augusta ;  it  may  be,  you  may  have 
to  put  on  your  stem  duties,  it  may  be  even  to  night,  I  have  borne  enough, 
enough,  but  you  vrill,  should  it  be  required  love — will  you  with  me?" 

"  With  my  husband — go  with — surely  my  Harry's  pardon  for  smiling, 
but  I  have  not  so  soon  forgotten  my  promise,  when  you  placed  this — 
to  obey  you — ^let  my  lord  command,  not  entreat — I  cannot  suppose  your 
wishes — or  they  were  done." 

"One  kiss,  now  wife,  away,  make  the  castle  as  you  left  it ;  I  will,  by 
another  road,  but,  be  readff  /" 

I  took  another  route  to  the  castle,  and  in  the  distant  town  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  several  peals  of  bells,  and  as  I  neared  it,  the  salutes  of  cannon 
became  more  frequent ;  and  when  I  entered  the  nearer  grounds,  music 
appeared  to  float  from  every  avenue  in  the  huge  pile.  I  know  not,  but  after 
the  warnings  and  requests  of  my  husband,  I  felt  as  though  every  chord  of 
the  floating  sweetness  was  a  miniature  doom,  and  like  the  final  one 
heralded  with  the  loud  trumpet. 

The  cavalcade  had  arrived,  all  was  mystery,  but  all  was  preparation, 

hundreds  of  workmen  were  engaged  in  every  variety  of  arrangement. 

Secrecy  was  evidently  the  process,  surprise ^the  great  finish;  but  all  was 

on  a  scale  that  even  Courts  might  wonder  at.    There  was  oafy  one  inti- 
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mation^  to  prepare  for  the  grand  assembly  room  at  seven ;  ere  that  hour 
the  castle,  grounds,  and  offices  were  in  a  blaze  of  illumuiati<m. 

''  Is  all  this  then  to  celebrate  the  young  Count's  return  and  birth-day,*' 
I  heard  asked  by  one  nobleman  of  another  who  answered  in  a  foreign 
accent,  "  wait  but  prepare  yourself." 

I  was  dressed  a  Uttle  before  the  time,  when  my  father  waited  to  pre- 
sent me  to  the  Count,  Princess,  and  assembly.  We  were  received  wiUi 
much  grace  and  condescension,  I  was  amazed,  it  was  one  dazzling, 
brilliant  multitude ;  I  managed  to  get  seated  in  the  remotest  part  oi  the 
gorgeous  scene,  and  witnessed  the  introduction  of  a  hundred  others  ;  at 
last  the  folding  doors  of  another  entrance  flew  open,  the  different  bands 
formed  into  one  magnificent  national  chorus  ;  and  soon  entered  several 
foreign,  though  as  it  seemed  to  me,  state  officers ;  then  some  ladies,  and 
next,  one  in  a  bridal  dress  with  a  numerous  suite  bearing  her  train.  The 
whole  assembly  arose,  she  was  of  exquisite,  indeed,  heavenly  beauty ; 
she  advanced,  though  very  pale,  and  never  to  my  knowledge  had  I  se^i 
grace  before.  Oh  she  was  the  graces',  nature's  Queen  :  and  not  tiieone 
made  regal  by  the  voice  of  man. 

She  was  seated  on  a  magoificent  chair,  and  the  whole  of  her 
attendants  stood  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  When  the  host  and  hostess 
with  family  came  and  kissed  her,  she  looked  still  pder,  and  at  last 
was  visiblv  agitated,  when  in  the  sweetest  accents  she  asked,  **  madam, 
mother,  shoiSd  I  not  see  another  ?" 

'•Wait  my  daughter  I" 

"  Is  she  not  heavenly  ?"  said  a  voice  to  me,  "but  wait,  and  if  you  do 
not  see  one  of  equal  beauty,  you  will  see  a  greater  prodigy." 

"Whom,  in  what?"  I  tremblingly  asked. 

"  He,  whose  return  we  are  met  to  welcome,  the  learned  and  far-famed 
young  Count  Henri  De  Bouvre." 

By  the  same  door  we  had  entered,  came  in  and  approached,  as  if 
hurriedly,  in  almost  more  than  regal  splendour,  my  husband ;  again  all 
rose  but  with  a  quicker  impulse ;  the  applause  was  deafening,  he  hastily 
shook  hands  witn  many,  but  his  eye  was  wandering.  At  last  he  saw 
me,  for  I  was  the  only  one  who  could  not  rise  to  do  him  greeting ;  I  just 
saw  him  walk  on,  and  soon  heard  some  one  say,  "  was  there  ever  so 
beautiful  a  couple?"  "It  is  then  as  I  expected,"  *  said  another,  "good 
God  how  pale  he  looks,  but  what  a  glorious  mien ;  but,  surely,  much 
learning  hath  done  the  worst,  ah,  how  strange,  he  hath  only  kissed  her 
hand."     This  brought  me  to  recollection. 

And  soon  I  heard  a  voice  say,  "all  who  hear  me,  pray  be  seated," 
they  did  so,  and  then  I  saw  my  poor  father's  face,  it  was  as  though 
he  needed  more  help  than  his  hapless  daughter,  though,  surely,  there 
could  not  be  a  thing  of  greater  pity. 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  when  the  Lord  of  the  castle  with  his  Princess 
came  to  where  the  fair  stranger  sat ;  the  Count  then  took  her  hand  and 
said,  "  thrice  happy  day  Isis,  and  oh  that  your  good  father  the  Duke 
had  lived,  as  I  have  done,  to  see  this  blessed  consummation,  come  hither 
jny  son  and  pow  confirm  that,  which  when  you  were  a  child  your  father 
stood  pledged  for —your  betrothed  vife." 

"  Pardon  me  my  lord  a  little  whiles-beauteous  cousin." 
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**  Cousin  Henri." 

**  Pardon  me  a  little  time  fair  cousin,  my  beautiful  cousin,  ^or  though 
the  world  has  said  much,  yet  she  is  gready  in  debt^  and  must  be  so 
when  reporting  your  beauty ;  of  your  attainments,  I,  myself,  have  had 
oft  to  wonder,  and  what  may  I  give  in  return  ?" 

•^  Let  me  answer  for  my  niece,"  said  the  Princess,  "a  heart  as  un* 
divided  as  thy  time  Henri,  a  love  as  proud  as  thy  honor,  an  emulation 
for  its  return  more  watchful  even  than  that  by  which  thou  hast  won  the 
laurel ;  or  throw  thy  heart,  thy  time,  thy  honors  at  her  feet,  and  bid  her 
crown  them  all  by  her  acceptance  and  lasting  guardianship." 

"  My  beloved  mother^  yet  a  word  with  my  cousin;  fair  Isis,  I  would 
claim  a  few  minutes'  attention  to  a  little  tale,  and  then  may  I  hope  to 
ask  your  advice." 

The  young  stranger  moved  her  hand,  and  though  evidently  agitated, 
she  appeared  to  pay  intense  interest,  but  steady  attention^  when  thus 
the  young  Coun#  spoke. 

*'  In  exceedingly  troubled  times,  two  old  and  great  families  who  had 
been  allied,  agreed,  as  a  change  of  dynasty  compelled  a  separation  from 
their  country— to  betroth  two  of  their  children^  They  were  exceedingly 
young,  and  though  in  after  times  they  would  be  most  interested  in  the 
scheme,  they  coidd  not  be  parties  to  it  then.  They  parted,  and  when  at 
a  fair  age,  the  parents  wished  an  immediate  union^  The  lady  had  stayed 
at  home,  the  youth  had  journeyed  to  many  parts,  for  he  was  a  sdiolar 
and  dreamed  but  of  learning,  and  may  be  of  his  sword.  But  he  was 
nice  in  honor  and  dutiM,  and  when  it  became  his  friends'  desire  that 
he  should  wed  their  early  choice,  he  threw  off  his  cap  and  gown  and 
imcked  up  some  fairer  garments^  For  he  was  resolved  to  win,  or  try  i^f 
tiis  wife  elect  could  choose  another.  Thus,  in  disguise,  he  joumeyed^many 
leagues,  and  strange  to  say,  met  with  a  cavalier,  young  like  himself,  but 
one  who  had  been  posted  near  the  maiden's  abode  and  knew  her  welf ; 
it  were  needless  to  say  that  this  soon  made  the  student  and  soldier  friends, 
at  least  in  communication,  for  the  scholar  told  the  stranger  all.  And 
then  the  stranger  laughed,  said  it  was  a  prudent  resolve ;  but  would 
wager  his  commission  that  the  scholar  might  resume  the  adoration  of 
his  books,  for  he  would  bring  back  no  wife  to  steal  him  from  their 
claims.  He  then  showed  the  lady's  picture,  and  demanded  of  the 
scholar  which  would  be  the  most  accessible  calculation :  the  next  transit, 
say  of  any  planet  o'er  the  sun,  or  how  the  fair  one's  charms  became 
entrusted  to  his  care  ?  The  scholar  stood  amazed,  whilst  the  gallant  son 
of  war  slowly  pressed  his  moustached  lip  to  the  undoubted  representation, 
placed  it  in  his  pocket,  and  bade  the  other  to  return  whither  he  wist, 
or  if  he  would  journey  with  him  to  hb  mistress  he  would  soon  satisfy 
him  that  weddings  so  built  up  were  as  easily  tumbled  down* 

"  The  scholar  preferred  the  latter,  and  the  soldier  and  he  sped  together^ 
but  their  way  was  crossed  by  mighty  floods,  when  it  happened  that  one 
of  their  countrymen  who  sojourned  there,  bade  them  a  right  welcome  to 
his  house.  They  became  his  guests,  and  the  scholar  found  there  were 
other  fair  things,  save  the  faithless  one  he  journeyed  to  see.  She  was  the 
host's  daughter,  oh !  so  fkir  she  was, — ^most  wise  and  virtuous — and  ere 
the  flood's  subridence,  both  loved,  mutually*  and  for  ever.    But  the  tims 
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of  separation  came,  and  again  the  scholar  told  the  soldier  all,  for  he  was 
ingenuous.  This  ended  their  first  purpose,  the  soldier  bade  farewell  and 
strode  another  way.  The  scholar  let  the  long  line  of  his  love  run  oo^ 
he  wrote  a  hundred  sonnets  and  painted  his  visions  in  yarious  remem- 
brances, and  though  a  sudden  demand  did  need  him  hence,  his  wajrward 
love  would  drag  him  back  to  place  them  in  his  mistress'  hands :  he  was 
beset,  and  robbed  of  these,  and  all  the  lady's  parting  gifts :  he  was  {Heroed 
with  many  swords,  and  in  a  dreary  place  left  to  die.  But  some  holy  mm 
saved  him  for  another  fate.  The  maid  was  apprised  of  where  her  lover 
lay,  for  this  was  the  plan ;  she  then,  heroic  as  true,  traversed  many  weary 
leagues,  it  might  be  to  witness  his  last  breath,  or  to  part  with  her  own  for 
him,  should  it  be  so;  nor  was  she  wrong,  the  same  hand  that  had  betrayed 
her  lover,  offered  her  dishonor  or  death,  for  he  too  had  been  her  fiither't 
guest,  had  loved — with  a  fierce  love— and  was  the  soldier. 

"  I  have  said  she  was  brave,  and  'midst  a  thousand  dangers  reached  her 
dying  lover's  bed,  and  so  well  she  nursed  the  one  she  lov«d  that  she  reared 
him  to  consciousness — and  when  he  knew  how  blest  he  was — to  Kfe. 

*'  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  scholar's  betrothed  was  a  tine  and 
yirtuous  lady,  and  the  soldier  a  villain. 

"And  now,  dear  cousin,  what  was  the  scholar's  part?" 

"  To  take  dear  Henri,  the  noble  maiden  to  his  arms,  to  pour  kisses 
thickly,  as  I  hope  Heaven  will  blessings  upon  her,  and  ere  he  arose  from 
his  bed  to  make  her  his  wife." 

The  Count  kissed  his  fair  cousin,  and  then  walked  slowly,  but  with  the 
extreme  of  dignity,  to  where  I  tremblingly  sat,  he  took  my  hand,  walked 
up  to  the  beautiful  stranger  and  said,  *'  even  as  my  sweet  cousin  has 
said,  so  have  I  done — here  is  the  maiden — ^behold,  and  to  all — my  wife 
Augusta,  kiss  thy  good  cousin — my  lord  and  good  father — dear  Prinoeas 
ipid  my  best  of  mothers,  your  daughter." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

TWO  OLD    ACQUAINTANCES    ARRIVE. 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  became  so  excited  at  this  part  of  her  story,  and  her 
auditor  so  affected,  though  deeply  anxious  to  hear  the  conclusion,  that 
she  begged  of  her  preceptress  to  take  another  time  for  its  completion. 
Indeed  there  was  another  cause  for  its  interruption,  as  just  at  this  time 
entered  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  and  as  we  have  before  intimated, 
the  master  of  the  house  wherein  the  ladies  sojourned. 

And  he  brought  them  news  too,  but  before  we  tell  it,  we  mxiBt  premise 
that  this  was  the  brother  whom  Mrs.  Bradshaw  mentioned,  as  going  tb  Uie 
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Emperor  of  Russia's  Court,  at  the  same  time  that  the  rest  of  the  family 
went  to  the  South  of  France.  He  had  hecome  enormously  wealthy^  as 
well  as  returned  to  his  native  soil  with  many  state  honors;  he  left  indeed 
in  the  midst  of  them,  for  his  early  soil  was  dear,  and  so  was  the  society 
of  his  elder  sister  Augusta,  and  ^o  indeed  had  hved  with  him  for  some 
time,  and  refused  to  stay  longer  in  Russia;  and  so  it  was  agreed  all 
should  return  to  their  native  country,  and  as  their  parents  were  now  no 
more,  Uve  together  and  be  happy,  Agra,  now  some  twenty  seven  or 
eigh^  and  with  beauty  almost  equal  to  her  sister  Augusta,  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  who  had  not  arrived ;  she  having  a  great  taste  for 
the  arts,  crossed  with  the  ladies  through  Germany,  and  it  was  of  her 
the  good  brother  came  to  speak.  *'  Here  is  a  long  letter  from  our  sister 
Agra,  dated  Dresden,  where  amongst  a  mass  of  other  things,  she  says 
she  has  been  introduced  to  some  English  gentlemen,  one  of  whom,  a  man 
of  great  talent,  and  she  believes  fortune,  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
Rowland,  nay,  says  that  he  has,  or  does  correspond  with  him,  and  speaks 
of  the  poor  boy — poor  little  fellow,  and  I  his  uncle,  and  yet  have  never 
seen  him — almost  like  a  father." 

"And  what  may  be  his  name,  dear  George?*' 

*'  Rowbottom,  and  of  course,  must,  I  suppose,  be  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  your  whim,  Augusta."  ^ 
"  Call  it  not  whim,  George." 

"  Why,  what  else,  but  you  say  it  has  succeeded,  and  so  that  is  enough, 
hut  of  this  gentleman,  I  nope  he's  respectable,  for  poor  Agra  seems  to 
speak  of  UtUe  elbe  at  the  bottom  of  her  letter  here." 

Both  ladies  smiled,  when  the  younger  essayed,  "  oh !  my  dear  Sir 
Gboige,  nothing  could,  can  be  more  so,  the  Rowbottoms'  wealth  is 
unbounded,  indeed,  with  us  they  are  called  the  Royal  family." 
"  But  what  is  he  my  dear,  what  is  he  V 

*'  Alas,  sir,  it  is  a  task  I  must  not  adventure  upon  ;  and  your  sister, 
I  think,  madam,  you  do  not  sufficiently  know  him,  or  you  might 
acquaint  Sir  George  ;  but  if  he  be  equal  to  all  I  have  heard  reported, 
why,  then  it  were  difficult  to  select  a  match,  and  from  the  little  judg- 
ment I  possess,'!  should  say,  that  all  his  reputation  is  well  earned,  both 
as  to  his  exalted  virtues,  and  rare  talents." 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  either,  or  any,  remarked  Mrs.  Bradshaw." 
*'Come  then,  I  am  right  glad,  there  is  the  letter  Augusta;  and  you 
can  read  it  at  your  leisure,  so  now  when  are  we  to  go  and  see  this  poor 
hoy,  poor  child,  poor  little  fellow?" 

"  So  soon  as  practicable,  but  mark  me  George,  no  announcements,  I 
must  carry  out  my  pHin,  you  see  what  he  has  attained  under  it,  it  was 
my  father's  advice  ere  he  was  born, — and — " 

•  ^*  Well,  come,  come,  come,  only  let  me  see  him,  and  do  as  you  like  ; 

but  be  quick  about  it,  or  I  may  get  married  myself,  eh  Miss  Dantskipp?" 

"  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  George,  but  who  comes  here  ?"  continued 

Mrs.  Bradshaw,  looking  through  the  window  at  a  carriage  that  had  ju^t 

entered  the  drive. 

"But,  that  we  are  some  three  hundred  miles  off  home,  I  should 
say  it  was  Papa,  but  it  cannot  be,"  observed  Miss  Dantskipp. 

-• "  Oh  I  railways,  love,  they  give  wonderful  progression   to  anxious 
daddies  and  mammas,  when  they  want  to  peep  at  doated  daughters." 


/ 
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**  Sure,  it  is  they !"  exclaimed  Miss  Dantskipp. 

And  she  was  quite  correct,  poor  Dantskipp  and  his  muies  had  not 
seen  their  Jane  for  several  weeks,  for  she  had  left  their  Broker's,  Mr. 
Broad,  of  Liverpool,  before  they  were  aware  of  it,  to  visit  her  old  school 
mistress,  who  had  just  returned  from  foreign  parts ;  indeed,  she  never 
was  easy,  unless  either  writing  or  being  with  her,  and  as  she  was  ihe 
handsomest  ^1  as  ever  lived  in  this  world,  and  perhaps  of  most  others^ 
they  made  a  rule  never  to  cross  her  in  anything.  Indeed,  she  was  a 
good  deal  wiser  than  they,  and  so  high-learned  too,  they  were  afraid  to 
speak  to  her,  although  for  that  matter,  she  was  ten  times  more  obedi^it 
and  dutiM  to  her  poor  father  and  mother  than  any  one  of  the  rest. 
But  still  all  were  afraid  t>f  her,  and  if  they  vexed  her,  as  she  had  often 
said  she  did  not  care  a  bit  for  a  lord,  she  might  take  it  into  her  head 
not  to  marry  one  at  all,  and  then  what  would  be  the  use  of  putting  a 
hundred  thousand  down,  none. 

The  arrivals  were  soon  ushered  into  the  room  in  which  we  have  some 
time  been,  and,  sure  enough,  were  the  good  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dantskipp. 
They  were  most  hospitably  received  by  the  host,  and  with  a  hearty 
welcome  by  Mrs.  Bradsbaw,  and  then  their  daughter  shed  tears  of  delight, 
which  set  the  pumps  to  work  of  both  the  visitors^  poor  Dantskipp  saying 
that  it  was  more  catching  even  than  gaping. 

Sir  George  Johnson  and  his  sister,  then  withdrew,  when  Mr.  Dant- 
skipp, so  soon  as  he  said  he  had  got  the  chill  ofiP  him,  then  commenced ; 
and  as  he  had  not  seen  his  fair  daughter  for  a  long  time,  with 
expressing  an  extreme  hope,  that  although  she  was  so  beautiful  and  high 
learned,  that  she  would  not  think  because  her  parents  were  getting  Ihe 
worse  for  wear,  and  had  had  no  early  opportunities  like  her ;  so  merely 
on  those  accounts  she  would  not  disinherit  them  in  their  old  days, 
especially  as  both  contended  they  were  her  lawful  parents,  and  that  one 
of  them  had  actually  suckled  her.  After  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour's 
expression  of  their  fears  and  hopes,  the  mother  of  the  young  lady  told 
her  that  she  had  brought  her  some  cakes,  such  as  she  used  to  be  fond  of 
when  a  little  girl  at  home. 

"  Have  you  mamma  ?  [then  let  me  have  one  directly !" 

The  poor  mother  was  so  delighted  to  find  that  her  daughter  still 
entertained,  however  small,  an  appreciation  of  her  skill,  that  she  was 
going  to  run  out  of  the  room,  go  to  the  carraige  which  was  now  in  the 
yard,  and  fetch  the  basket  that  contained  them,  herself,  but  very  for^ 
tunately  was  arrested  in  her  progress  by  her  more  ceremonious  daughter. 
*'  Ay,  that's  right,  Jane  love,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  may  be  done,  I'll 

?retend  to  go  and  give  some  directions  about  the  post  horses,  and  thea 
can  smuggle  them  in.  I  say,  Jenny,  Miss  Dantskipp,  but  your 
school-mistress  has  introduced  you  to  some  smack  up  company,  we  was 
told  by  th'  postillions,  as  Sir  George  is  a  rare  rich  fellow ;  but  I'll  mind 
and  get  you  the  cakes,  and  what  wil't  do  for  some  butter,  my  old  putT 
th'  poor  chil't  will  never  eat  um  without." 

**  Oh  yes,  if  thev  are  dear  mamma's  make." 

**  Hold  your  noise,  Jane,  he'll  find  some  butter  too,  do  you  think  I 
didn't  know  there  would  be  no  butter  fit  to  eat  so  far  off  home  as  this, 
I've  at  least  six  pound  left,  what's  a  carriage  for,  but  to  carry  what  we 
want ;  I'll  eat  none  of  their  town  butter,  even  if  I  have  to  pay.  for  it." 
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Well,  the  cakes  and  butter  were  smuggled,  and  the  young  lady  began 
to  eat  as  though  she  had  not  done  so  for  several  months  before. 

And  seeing  this  sight  both  parents  took  courage. 

"  Now  did  not  I  tell  thee,  Richard,  if  anythin'  would  bring  her  round, 
they  would  do  it :  we  never  forget  to  relish  that  which  we  love  before 
we  nave  learned  to  despise  a  thing  because  it  was  not  fashionable ;  even 
as  grand  a  house  as  this  is,  will  not  alter  our  appetite  for  that  which  we 
was  reared  on ;  get  her  another  cake  buttered,  Richard,  let  her  get  filled 
before  any  one  comes  in,  you  see  Jane  I'm  not  come  here  to  disgrace 
you,  both  your  father  and  me  has  eat  as  much  as  we  could  stuff  into  us 
— so  you  see  if  this  grand  foreign  nobleman  was  to  invite  us  to  a  bit  of 
something  going  forward — we  could  be  genteel  you  see,  without  being 
hungry ;  oh,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  th'  children  when  you  have  done,  but 
not  before." 

"Well,  now  do  you  know,  my  dear  mammy,  I  think  the  cakes  so 
truly  exquisite  that  I  am  resolved  some  one  else  shall  partake,  they  are 
all  well  at  home,  you  say,  but  have  they  sent  me  nothing  V 

"  Th'  carriage  is  half  broken  down  with  things  for  thee,  you  my  bve. 
Miss  Dantskipp." 

"  Well,  then  I  must  ask  others  to  have  some,"  sayine  so,  the  young 
lady  rang  the  bell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dantskipp  shaking  their  heads  at  each 
other,  as  if  they  would  say,  "  she  knows  best  what  to  do,  so  let  us  make 
ourselves  as  much  at  home  as  she  does,"  and  then  another  shake, 
which  meant,  "  if  we  can." 

The  bell  was  answered,  and  the  footman  instructed,  and  presently  in 
walked  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  and  her  brother  Sir  George.  They  had  scarcely 
clone  so,  when  Miss  Dantskipp  took  out  of  the  small  basket  a  lot  more 
of  the  cakes,  and  the  butter,  and  after  plastering  right  well  a  couple  of 
tiie  former  with  lots  of  the  latter,  presented  one  tojeach,  at  the  same  time 
acquainting  them,  that  the  butter  and  cakes  were  the  Kandy-work  of  her 
good  mamma. 

And  Mrs.  Dantskipp  said  she  had  never  colored  so  much,  either 
before  or  since ;  but  confessed  that  it  broke  the  ice,  for  in  less  than  one 
hour,  particularly  when  they  seemed  to  enjoy  the  cakes  and  butter,  as 
well  as  poor  Jenny  herself;  she  said  that  she  could  talk  to  both  of  them 
all  the  aays  of  her  life  :  nay,  got  so  lively,  that  she  commenced  a  joke  or 
so,  said  that  if  she  had  known  they  would  like  her  butter  so  well,  she 
would  have  brought  them  some  buttermilk  too,  a  churning  or  so,  and 
tiien  she  laughed,  and  so  did  they  all,  and  all  was  right  afler  that.  Nay, 
so  much  so,  that  Mrs.  Dantskipp,  invited  Mrs.  Bradshaw  and  Sir 
George  to  spend  a  month  at  Fleigh,  that  is,  if  they  would  be  good 
enough  to  tate  'em  as  they  would  find  them. 

'*  And  bring  all  the  childer,"  ventured  the  hospitable  husband  of  the 
first  speaker. 

Then  he  was  informed  that  Sir  George  had  none,  and  of  many  other 
things,  and  amongst  the  rest,  that  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  was  the  sister  of  their 
host,  and  after  hearing  all  this,  Mr.  Dantskipp  found  some  returning 
strength,  as  well  as  some  of  his  curiosity,  and  so  boldly  looked  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  in  the  face,  and  thus  began:  "You'll  pardon  me  Missus 
Bradshaw,  for  a  questisn  I  am  going  to  put  to  you,  but  our  Jane  was 
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always  so  close,  although  when  that  row  took  place  respecting  the  loss 
of  a  certain  individual,  we  pampered  her  a  good  deal,  but  she  would 
never  say  a  word,  so  I'll  try  you  ma'am ;  was  the  youth,  he  who  was 
lost,  but  now  I  reckon  found  again,  Rowland  Bradshaw,  your  son  or 
not  ?  for  some  with  us  say  he  was,  whilst  others  say  'nothing  of  th*  sort/ 
But  I  reckon  you  are  the  most  Hkely  lady  to  know." 

"  But  why  does  Papa  ask  ?"  interjected  rather  suddenly  that  gentle- 
man's daughter. 

*'  Because  I  think  I  have  some  news,  that  if  she  be  his  mother,  and  is 
as  fond  of  him,  as  your  parents  are  of  you,  Jane,  Miss  Dantskipp,  Fm 
sure  she  would  be  glad  to  hear,  that's  adl." 

*'  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  whether  or  not,"  at  last  said  the  lady  of 
this  little  apostrophe. 

"  Well  then,  in  the  foremost  place,  he  was  no  impostor,  that  is  now 
certain  behind  a  doubt ;  in  the  second  place,  why  I  invite  you  to  come 
and  take  us  as  you  find  us,  is,  we  are  going  to  have  certain  rejoicings 
next  week,  in  respect  of  him  and  one  or  two  more. 

"In  the  first  place,  as  they  say,  I  was  one  of  his  first  patrons, 
although  from  what  I  hear,  I  suppose  he  will  be  a  long  way  above  me 
now,  though  I  don't  know,  I  always  says  that  I  think  he  would  speak  to 
me  same  as  ever ;  but,  however,  at  last  I  have  been  able  to  buy  that 
bowling  green,  as  bothered  us  so  Jane,  between  the  two  works,  and  so 
now  I'm  running  a  street  through  from  one  mill  to  th'  other,  and  a 
bonny  street  it  is  Jane.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  bit  of  a  surprise  for 
thee — you  my  love  ;  but  you  see  as  I  am  going  to  coax  you  home,  that  I 
am  going  to  tell  thee  everything,  so  it's  built,  and  I'm  going  to  christen 
it,  and  give  all  th*  mills  a  holiday,  *  Rowland-Bradshaw  street !'  That  is 
only  th  beginning,  of  th'  grand  day.  But,  stay,  should  not  I  have  told 
you  how  we  have  found  it  all  out,  that  he  is  innocent  and  all  that  first  ? 
and  then — " 

"  Never  heed  that  if  you  please,  —  as  to  his  innocence, — that  at  your 
leisure."  said  Mrs.  Bradshaw. 

"  Well  then,  •  you  know  Jane,  th'  new  school,  as  he  caused  me  to 
build  for  th'  work  folks'  childer,  he  not  only  caused  me  to  build  it,  but 
was  the  first  teacher,  and  you  see  a  real  good  will  always  turn  up  one, 
though  it  may  float  on  the  waters  many  days :  for  now,  so  much  good 
has  it  done,  that  all  the  other  spinners,  as  well  as  proprietors  of  other 
works,  have  entered  into  a  subscription  to  make  it  four  times  the  present 
size,  throw  it  open  to  every  one  ;  and  since  the  founder  is  now  so  great 
an  artist — I'll  tell  you  of  that  just  now — they  are  now  going  to  add  a 
school  of  design  to  it.  I  beheve  Rowbottom  is  the  principal  man  in 
that :  as  he  has  sent  some  one  over  from  Germany,  I  think  they  call  th* 
place,  to  superintend  it. 

*•  I  don't  know  exactly,  what  this  design  school  is,  but  it  is  to  improve 
our  manufactuies  in  their  patterns,  dyeing  and  the  rest :  so  we  expect 
in  time  to  make  our  money  back  out  of  that,  as  the  truth  is,  we  have 
been  most  devilishly  hampered  of  late  years  with  th'  foreign  patterns,  in 
cloth,  calicos,  muslins,  and  silks,  as  well  as  djeing ;  and  I  believe  from 
what  I  can  hear,  it  is  so  with  every  manufactory  in  England ;  unless 
perhaps  brick-mdldng,  cannon-balls,  muskets,  or  anythin'  that  wants  no 
ornaments. 
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**  So  as  they  are  going  to  have  a  school  of  design,  we  are  going  to 
teach  all  those  that  have  any  skill  in  that  way,  all  that  is  necessary  to 
make  them  men,  and  eren  women  too,  of  themselves ;  for  we  are  told 
that  girls  are  as  capable  of  learning  how  to  design,  for  calicos,  wall-paper, 
wood-cuts,  paint  china,  tea-trays,  or  anythin*  of  that  sort,  as  well,  or 
better  than  th'  lads.  Well,  if  they  are  nice  respectable  childer,  it  is 
surely  better  than  shirt-making,  shoe-binding,  workine  in  cotton  mills, 
or  going  upon  the  street,  as  there  is  always  plenty  of  thick-headed,  low- 
minded,  bad  or  wicked  wenches,  for  these  last  purposes  ;  but  we  wish  to 
nve  all  virtuously  disposed,  and  girls  of  taste  and  proper  pride,  a  calling 
that  they  may  pursue  without  shame.  And,  that  respectable  young  men 
may  court  'em  in  a  proper  way,  ay,  and  be  devilish  proud  of  such  sweet- 
hearts. 

"  Well  then,  this  is  to  be  the  plan,  and  then  there  is  to  be  three  exhi- 
bitions, as  I  think  they  are  called,  varying  from  two  to  three  hundred 
each,  for  pupils  who  have  distinguished  themselves,  to  travel  in  foreign 
parts ;  and  so  pick  up  and  bring  to  this  country  all  that  they  can.  Now 
we  have  funds  as  will  amply  do  all  this,  and  so  there  became  a  lengthy 
argument,  as  to  what  these  exhibitions  should  be  called.  The  one  oif 
two  hundred  was  at  last  agreed  to  be  called  the  '  Styrrup,'  exhibition : 
because  old  Styrrup,  and  his  son  Joseph,  gave  such  a  heavy  subscription ; 
beside  the  old  man  was  the  cause  of  the  town  being  supplied  with  pipe 
water,  although  he  did  not  get  much  credit  for  it  at  the  time,  as  he  had 
some  shares  in  a  lead  mine,  and  as  they  said  it  was  to  sell  his  lead  pipe ; 
he's  a  dry  old  chap,  and  so  let  'em  talk  on,  and  when  they'd  done,  he 
proved  it  was  in  a  copper  mine  that  he  had  had  shares,  and  never  had 
even  the  -sixteenth  of  an  ounce  in  never  a  lead-one  in  his  life.  Well,  if 
he  had  died  then,  he  would  have  had  a  great  name,  the  water  has  been 
of  such  benefit,  and  it  was  as  clear  as  the  new  water,  he  could  have  had  no 
interest.  Well,  if  he  did  not  deserve  so  much  honor  as  if  he'd  died,  yet 
all  agreed  that  the  first  named  exhibition  should  be  called  after  him. 

**  Then  the  next  was  called  '  Bob  Rowbottom,'  because  it  was  his  own 

gift. 

*'And  then  came  the  struggle,  as  to  what  the  one  should  be  called, 
that  we  all  subscribed  for.  Well,  as  we  had  none  of  us  done  any  very 
great  things,  that  is  for  the  public  at  large,  although  some  of  us  had 
done  a  good  deal  for  ourselves ;  so  after  a  good  deal  of  sparring,  every 
one  thinking  he  had  a  right  to  it,  I  said,  now  what  do  you  think,  after 
all,  of  calling  it  after  the  original  founder,  he  as  first  named  it,  and  par- 
tiodar  as  I  heard  at  Manchester  yesterday,  that  th'  same  person  has  won 
th'  gold  medal  in  some  academy  in  London,  which  I  understand  is  hke, 
and  for  the  same  purpose  as  this  exhibition,  to  enable  him  to  travel.  I 
say  what  do  you  think,  if  we  call  it  after  th*  same  youth  I  am  going  to 
cdA  my  new  street,  '  The  Rowland  Bradshaw  Prize.' 

**  I  had  no  sooner  said  th'  word,  than  it  was  carried  by  declameration, 
amidst  roars  of  applause. 

••  Nay,  my  dear  Mrs. ,  what's  to  do  ?" 

And  it  was  this,  that  just  as  the  worthy  Mr.  Dantskipp  named  the 
success  of  his  nominee,  Mrs.  Bradshaw  gave  a  short  guttural  scream,  and 
then  a  sort  of  suppressed  laugh,  and  finally  a  long  scream,  and  fell 
senselessly  on  the  couch.  [\[ 
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Poor  Miss  Dantskipp  at  first  ofiPered  to  kiss  her  father,  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  committee ;  hut  no  sooner  saw  the  state  of  her  heloved  fiiencU 
than  she  left  him,  to  give  her  immediate,  assistance.  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
came  to  herself,  and  whilst  she  was  doing  so,  and  the  whole  parly 
lecoyering  in  some  way  their  former  tone,  Dantskipp,  in  a  very  feeling 
way^  and  slow  tone,  said  to  his  wife,  ''I  think  now  my  love,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  who  Rowland  is»  at  least  as  far  as  his  mother  is  concerned* 
Thou  sees  the  grand  and  learned  are  no  more  than  thee  and  me,  when 
their  childer's  mentioned ;  we  ar^  pretty  mueh  alike  then,  I  betieve." 

"  Why,  sister,  amidst  all  your  trials,  nay,  sufferings,  you  never  seemed 
80  affected,  then  why  should  such  news  as  Uiis  ?  come  dear,  do  look  up." 

"  Will  you  walk,  dear  madam  ?" 

"  True,  dear  George,"  said  the  afflicted  lady,  taking  her  brother's 
hand  tenderly,  and  then  Jane  Dantskipp' s,  "  true,  I  have  had  many,  oh, 
very  many  trials,  but  none  so  great  as  this.  The  plan  was  daring, 
though  /  never  doubted ;  still  had  it  not  succeeded,  then  my  task  was 
over ;  few  would  have  been  my  days,  either  for  good  or  further  trial — 
but,  but  my  poor  child,  and,  and  without  a  friend,"  and  again  she  burst 
into  a  series  of  short  hysterical  shrieks,  and  the  most  fatal  consequences 
it  might  be  seen,  were  apprehended  by  Sir  George ;  but  si  last  a  flood 
of  welcome  tears  came  to  the  poor  sufferer's  relief. 

And  all  was  as  silent  as  if  the  death  of  the  fond  object  of  the  poor 
mother  had  been  announced,  instead  of  his  youthful  steppings  to 
greatness. 

"  Gome,  dear  Augusta,  you  are  better ;  do  let  your  mind  be  calmed ; 
and,  Jane,  my  love,  assist  her  to  bed." 

**  No,  no,  I  am  better ;  it  will  soon  be  over.  Pardon  me,  dear  Mr, 
Dantskipp,  this  little  weakness ;  but  you  are  a  parent ;  do  not  weep  too^ 
Mrs.  Dantskipp,  but  you  are  also  one,  I  will  not  say  of  what,  for  I  know 
only  a  part  of  your  family ;  but  oh !  you  are  happy  parents.  I  have 
heard  much  of  your  goodness  to  my  poor  dear  son.  He  has  ofb  talked 
to  me  of  it.  This  last  act,  however,  I  will  make  a  more  fitting  return. 
I  will  only  say,  may  you  live  long,  and  carry  ofl  to  widowed  mothers  of 
only  sons,  such  news ;  or,  of  your  children,  may  you  have  as  happy 
messages  to  your  hearts,  as  you  have  brought  to  mine.  Mr.  Dantskipp, 
I  shall  love  you  so  long  as  I  live." 

"  Well  then,  my  dear  lady,  only  show  it  by  coming  and  spending  a 
month  with  us ;  1  know  Jenny  would  be  glad  to  come  and  see  th'  new 
schools,  wouldn't  Jenny  ?  and  you.  Sir  George?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Dantskipp,  I  was  just  going  to  say,  before  this  diildish 
sister  of  mine  began  to  be  foohsh,  and  that  about  such  glorious  news  too, 
that  you  should  take  my  subscription  down  to  this  school  of  design,  as 
I  most  heartily  concur  m  all  you  have  said  of  it." 

*'  I  shall  not  do  anythin'  of  th'  sort  as  to  take  your  subscription 
down." 

Sir  Greorge  Johnson  looked  surprised. 

"  I  shall  take  you  down.  Sir  George,  and  as  many  of  you  as  will  ge. 
Sir  George,  and  then  you  can  look  before  you  lay  out  your  money. 
Now,  Sir  George,"  continued  the  facetious  cotton-spinner,  slapping  Sir 
George  on  the  shoidder,  *'you  see,  at  first,  I  was  afraid  to  open  mj 
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mouth  to  grand  foreign  ministers,  and  all  that — open  my  mouth !  Both 
me  and  the  misses  h^gan  to  tremble  as  soon  as  we  got  in  th'  sight  of  th' 
house  here,  and  now  you  see,  as  we  have  got  a  bit  of  a  chat,  I  just  feel 
myseP  quite  as  mi;ich  at  home,  as  I  do  when  I  go  to  he  shaved ;  and  so 
in  two  words,  all  get  ready,  for  I  am  resolved  to  take  you  all  down,  and 
if  we  cannot  talk  so  grand,  I'll  show  you  a  place  in  which,  at  least,  I'll 
prove,  I  con  as  loud ;  take  'em,  old  put,  into  our  new  room,  where  there 
18  one  thousand  pair  oi  looms  at  work,  and  see  who  will  be  best  heard 
then." 


CHAPTER  L. 

LOED    WANDLY    AND    MR.    KNUELY    PEYET    AGAIN. 

*'  I  have  seen  her,  I  have,  I  have  seen  her !  Once  more  has  her  fatal 
form  met,  passed,  bewildered,  struck  me,  far  more  fiercely,  than  ever 
molten  sim,  the  bare-headed  slave.  So  many  years  of  hate,  long  and 
indurate,  and  one  single  look,  and — my  love  returns,  with  more  than  its 
former,  tyranny:  and  yet  I  never  loved  her;  but  then  I  never  loved 
any  one;  and  though  the  world  exempts  myself  from  so  general  a 
negative,  I  wish  /  could.  No,  no ;  I  now  not  only  hate,  but  may  Uve 
long  enough  to  loathe  myself.  I  think  so,  from  my  increasing  greedi- 
ness ;  this  new  ambition,  which  is — wealth.  Why  have  I  resolved  to  be 
the  richest  man  in  the  world  ?  Powsr  !  I  thought,  Wandly,  your 
great  eloquence,  connexions,  and  success,  should  have  done  that  ?  Why 
they  might,  but  there  was,  with  splendid  fofts,  a  smallness  thrown  into 
the  fatal  composition,  and  that,  Uke  the  scrofula,  has  ever  peeped  out, 
and  rendered  the  rest,  which  all  have  said  was  great,  inane,  or  worse, 
dangerous. 

"  So  when  a  boy — curse,  a  withering  curse — the  fatal  alloy  was  there ; 
for  though  often  the  heart  to  throw  coppers  from  the  carriage  windows, 
yet  ere  I  had  thrown  a  dozen,  I  began  to  make  those  heads  which  came 
too  near,  smart  for  it ;  each  scramble  I  became  more  savage,  and  thus 
catting  out  one  wreteh's  eye,  made  me  spend  every  shilling  of  pocket 
money  in  that,  nay,  it  became  my  only  sport. 

**  My  &mily  interest  saved  me  from  expulsion  from  Eton ;  but  not, 
when  older>  from  a  hint  that  I  had  better  leave  Cambridge.  I  did  so, 
and  sought  my  college  laurels  where  my  youthful  renown  had  not  over* 
whelmed  the  principals  and  fellow  pupils. 

**  Still,  though  Distinguishment,  even  as  in  England,  led  me  by  the 
hand,  and  sat  by  my  side,  again  was  the  evil — the  incurable  scrofula  of 
the  heart — redolent,  lurking,  and  ever  at  the  brass  meridian,  ere  I  had 
conceived  it  at  the  horizon,  or  my  tutors,  emerged  from  the  nadir. 
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"  I  could  deceive  most  men,  but  never  a  woman !  One  who  was  a 
slight  fiend  herself,  and  had  a  correlative,  which  she  called  pitj  for  me, 
saw  where  the  error  lay,  and  instructed  me  how  to  laitgh  ;  but  like  all 
trades  that  are  studied  without  a  gifty  it  became  a  failure ;  and  that 
which  this  janitor  of  mischief  swore  would  allure,  ever  forewarned ;  for 
still  I  could  not  laugh. 

**  No  man  could  better  wire  the  last  length  of  his  lines,  nor  ever  did 
travel  to  more  courts  to  learn  the  truest  art  of  silking  them,  yet,  ere  weU 
used,  and  the  iron,  the  corrosion,  the  fatal  scurf  crawled  out.  No  bite ; 
or  if — it  was  by  a  thing  with  an  appetite  acrid,  as  that  which  was  eya* 
doomed  to  hunt  its  antithesis. 

'*  Then  the  same  meek  adviser,  for  I  retained  her  services — Gods  I 
but  it  is  a  crankled  remembrance — to  fellow  with  a  woman,  and  be  her 
pupil  in  that  unctious  art,  of  how  best  to  entrap  the  youth  who  wear  her 
sex.  This  art  she  taught ;  the  adipocere  of  guilt,  ere  it  is  laid  to  steep. 
**  Being  thus  learned  how  to  rogue  at  Love,  who  would  wonder  that  no 
one  would  play  for  that  alone  ;  for  though  short-sighted,  he  can  feel ; 
and  who  can  wanton  on  the  neck,  where  the  vile  scurf  has  left  his  finger 
marks  ?  So  it  was  ever  with  me ;  and  Hke  all  the  distempered,  I 
measured  my  disappointment  in  his  camp  by  all  standards,  save  the 
true  one ;  charged  its  failure  by  ascription  to  my  country,  habits,  or 
college  rust.  1  dashed  them  all  off,  as  the  leper  would  his  scales, 
changed  my  ground,  my  trade,  and  cap ;  was  no  longer  the  pale 
wrangling  philologer,  or  fawning  expounder  of  the  creeds,  though  in 
their  ways  good,  for  the  measured  militant,  and  dashing  mien  of  the 
Royal  guard  and  gallant  carbinier. 

*'  And  there  it  was  I  neared  success  ;  nay,  had  it !  no,  as  remote  as 
ever  firom|the  antithesis — some  gentle,  pure  and  good  thing.  But  I  met 
with  one,  and  I  met  with  her  yesterday.  Why,  what  a  fable  is  man  I 
and  what  a  lesson,  did  our  hearts  as  our  bones,  possess  and  yield  th^ 
knowledge  after  death :  thrown  alike  on  the  dissector's  table,  that  we 
might  carve  and  pen  ourselves  into  wisdom.  Then  refracting  glasses 
had  never  been  wanted  to  look  out  for  distant  worlds,  or  tell  why  this  or 
that  orb  was  spotted,  streaked,  or  chasmed.  The  unravelment  of  a 
day's  sin  would  cause  a  greater  absorbtion  of  these  philosophers' 
curiosity,  than  the  separation  of  all  the  nebulse.  To  discover  a  pure 
spot  of  pure  virtue,  would  be  a  matter  of  more  notable  record  to  treasure 
at  their  next  meetings,  than  that  of  the  right  motion  of  a  triplet  of 
planets,  however  eccentric. 

"God!  what  a  task  were  mine  at  this  moment  if  placed  in  the 
operator's  hands !  a  greater  punishment  might  be  ordained,  save  that 
which  the  vulgar  cede  to  the  torturing  functionaries  of  hell.  Should  we 
ever  be  received  into  the  realms  of  purity  and  truth,  make  us,  as  a 
portion  of  our  exercise,  to  look  on,  con,  and  disentangle,  the  ardiives 
of  our  own  hearts.  I  wonder  priestly  bugbears  never  thought  wf 
that. 

"  But  why  wander  into  after  schemes,  when  I  have  now  a  thousand, 
which  are  all  crawling  over  my  cold  flesh,  like  a  new  ta'en  cold.  That 
Pryet  knows,  perhaps,  all ;  all  did  I  say  ?  then  Mr.  Knurly  Pryet  were 
a  richer  man  than  Wandly  himself;  for  what  is  there  he  would  not  pay 
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to  gire  a  diversion  to  eyidence  like  that.  The  devilish  croak  he  ever  sets 
up  as  to  that  infernal  pistol.  Grood  God !  but  nay — ^yet  there  have  been 
such  miracles :  as  good,  and  well-linked  chains  of  evidence,  from  more 
tenuous  materials,  than  two  lost  pistols  being  paired,  although  in  different 
climes,  but  not  in  different  causes.  They  were  both  the  same.  But  curse 
thinking  of  consequences  for  aged  sins,  when  my  soul  thirsts  for  new  and 
deeper  drinks.  Those  were  the  mere  wadings  toward  the  black  sea,  as 
poised  with  the  sullen  plunge  I  am  now  prepared  to  take.  I  have  again 
seen,  or  dreamed  of  the  monstrous  pearl  that  Uves  in  its  deep  caves ;  and 
though  no  diver,  I  have  that  will  buy  all  Ethiop  to  the  task.  Oh,  here 
comes  one  of  her  sons,  but  ever  like  nature  in  her  jokes,  she  has  always 
an  eye  to  the  counterbalance :  if  she  makes  a  negro  white,  there  is  still 
the  original  smut  upon  his  spawn ;  or  if  less  without,  probably  there  is 
more  within.  This  faithful  ministrant,  Pryet,  has  a  respectable  dash  of 
the  carnation  on  his  face,  but  as  we  often  hear  of  that  resemblance  to 
one  deity  being  doubted,  I  have  little  doubt  of  the  color  of  the  other. 

"  Good  day,  Pryet ;  my  last  thoughts,  I  verily  think,  were  of  you. 
You  see  I  have  succeeded ;  the  landing-waitership  is  yours.  Of  course 
we  will  make  a  searcher  of  you  the  instant  you  think  your  experience 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  color  to  the  hop,  skip,  and  jump  !  for  there  are 
lots  waiting,  and  who  have  served,  as  you  know,  many  years.  Well,  I 
suppose,  you  have  heard  of  Tennyson's  resignation  ?  Now,  Pryet,  had 
the  good  paver  given  you  a  better  education,  or  you  a  little  more  apt  in 
your  student  days,  I  might  have  made  you  my  country  secretary,  but  as 
it  is—" 

"  Permit  me,  my  Lord,  first  to  tender  you  my  acknowledgments  for 
what  you  have  already  done,  and  as  your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  say  the 
secretaryship — although  I  have  also  just  heard  that  the  distingmshed 
Mr.  Grabbs  himself  is  about  to  pray  your  Lordship  for  permission  to 
leaive  your  councils  and  rewards — but,  of  course,  neither  would  do  fbr 
me ;  nor  do  I  comprehend  how  I  am  to  manage  the  regular  duties  that 
your  goodness  has  imposed  upon  me  in  the  other  capacity,  that  is,  if 
I  am  to  be  honored  with  any  future  commands  from  your  Lordship— I 
mean  of  the  nature  of  those  which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
conduct,  and  I  hope  faithfully,  for  the  last  seven  years ;  served  my  time 
to  them.'' 

"  Humph,  you  reject  the  landing-waiter  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  truly ;  nothing  so  unlikely,  my  Lord ;  no,  but  really  taking  all 
into  consideration,  I  think  it  were  impossible  I  could  take  it  with 
anything  hke  credit,  that  is,  as  I  have  hinted,  but  as  to  refusing;  ho, 
my  Lord ;  but  I  know  of  a  very  worthy,  I  may  say,  an  extremely  eood 
young  man,  and  one  who  is  now  the  only  support  of  a  mother  and  three 
sisters,  if  I  durst  intrude  upon  your  liordsmp  for  one  addition  to  the 
many  favors  heaped  upon  me." 

"WeU,  Mr.  Pryet?" 

*'  I  would  ask  of  you  to  change  my  name  for  his ;  will  be  soon  done : 
a  good  young  man,  William  Wood." 

•^  (Villain,  the  sister  of  whom  he  has  seduced.)  Well,  and  what  for 
yourself,  since  Mr.  William  Wood  is  to  have  the  other  ?" 

**  I  suppose  your  Lordship  is  aware  that  the  let  of  your  black-heath 
Goal-shaus  will  soon  be  on  ?" 
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^'  And  might  I  renture  to  ask  what  then?" 

**  Why,  I  think  now»  that  would  suit  infinitely  better  than  the  oihefj 
that  is,  at  the  present  rent." 

''But  are  you  not  aware,  sir,  that  they  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  family  some  thirty  years?  (I'll  hear  what  this  fellow  unit 
want  at  all  erents.)" 

"  True ;  but  then — but,  however,  it  rests  entirely  with  your  Lordship.*' 

*'  I  know  it ;  and  you  say  that  if  you  accepted  the  other  post  you 
could  not  attend,  as  you  would  wish,  to  any  other  duties  I  might  have 
selected  for  you  to  discharge,  how  then,  if  with  all  the  shafts  ?  it  is  a 
heavy,  a  very  heavy  undertaking,  Mr.  Pryet." 

"True,  I  am  aware ;  but  1  have  a  brother  or  two,  and  if  an  excuse 
were  wanting  to  cause  me  to  be  nearer  the  person  and  movements  of 
your  Lordship,  at  the  next  election,  you  might — that  is,  if  your  Lord^ 
ship  thinks  my  services  of  sufficient  importance  ~  secure  me  a  seat,  and 
then—" 

''Ay,  then  as  you  say  (monstrous)  you  could  easily  be  summoned  to 
my  assistance.  But  tell  me,  Mr.  Knurly  Pryet — be  ingenuous — is  not 
this  very  nominee  of  yours,  this  said  Mr.  William  Wood,  a  very  precious 
rascal?" 

"  There  may  be  a  good  horse  with  singular  vices.  Now  all  that  is 
required  of  his  employer  is  so  to  select  such  work  for  him  in  which  they 
may  not  appear :  so  it  may  be,  that  what  in  one  would  be  positive  rust, 
may  be  the  very  polish  of  usefulness  in  another  department." 

"  Are  you  already  studying  for  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pryet  ?** 

"My  Lord r 

"  Nay,  you  seem  so  wonderfully  conversant  with  its  style.  Well  then, 
Mr.  Wood  is  a  great  villain,  that  is,  restive  and  vicious?" 

"In  affairs  of  husbandry  and  the  commoner  virtues  and  employ- 
ments ;  I  think  I  need  not  say  any  more  in  favor  of  something  in  the 
revenue  ^" 

"  By  the  same  line  of  mark  that  his  patron  is  now  fitting  for  those  of 
the  state.'' 

"  My  Lord  has  saved  me  from  much  confusion  and  explanation," 
answered  Mr.  Pryet,  with  a  low  bow. 

"  Then  these  are  the  materials  by  which  a  nation  is  to  be  coundlled, 
and  a  revenue  worked,  Mr.  Pryet?" 

"  They  ever  were,  and  must  be  the  materials  of  patronage^  and  much 
may  be  said  for  them  socially." 

"Proceed." 

"  Since  nothing  was  made  in  vain,  it  were  in  vain  to  deny  that  roguery 
must  be  fed,  and  have  its  place  at  dinner,  as  it  has  its  use.  Again  we 
come  to  the  employment.  Well  then,  the  courts  and  the  big  marts  of 
trade  are  its  departments ;  and  more,  leave  virtue — where  it  ever  should, 
and  indeed  where  the  other  cannot  long  dwell — at  home,  at  its  daily 
labor,  and  daily  place;  where  it  interferes  not  with  its  teachers,  masters, 
pastors,  or  its  natural  Lord,  his  whims,  his  women,  his  preserves,  his 
slaves,  and  all  that  are  his.  So  you  see  the  sooner  the  other  is  removed 
— for  it  is  apt  to  jar  with  these — from  such  rural  aptitude,  the  better, 
that  is,  placing  it  socially,  my  Lord.  Ergo,  roguery  should  be  sent 
from  home," 
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"  Humph  ;  your  friend,  Mr.  Wood,  is  the  landing-wfdter. 

"  And  his  friend,  as  well  as  his  sister's  patron — you  see,  Mr.  Pryet, 
I  hear  a  thing  or  so — is  the  memher,  a  member — we  must  see— of  what 
place." 

"And  the  coal  pits?" 

"  The  capital — besides,  as  to  that,  you  must  know,  my  father  will 
nerer  allow  it  to  be  taken  out  of  the  present  proprietor's  hands." 

"  I  do.  As  to  the  capital,  and  the  good  Earl,  and  my  best  of  fathers, 
the  good  paver,  their  deaths,  which  are  sure  to  happen  at  the  same 
time—" 

"  How  ?"  demanded  the  other,  with  a  sHght  shudder,  and  throwing 
his  cloak  more  tightly  round  him. 

'*  Only  the  worthy  old  bailiff  has  such  an  honor  for  the  family  of 
Hescott,  that  he  has  invariably  expressed  a  hope  that  he  and  the  old 
Earl  should  be  buried  on  the  same  day ;  he  contends  it  would  produce 
a  sensation." 

"Well." 

"  Oh,  only  then  your  Lordship  could  exercise  your  own  discretion  as 
to  the  coals,  and  /  should  not  want  for  capital ;  indeed  without  it,  make 
me  a  member,  and  I  will  soon  make  the  capital.  Why  does  your  Lord- 
ship groan?" 

"  Did  I  ?  because,  to  be  equally  ingenuous  with  the  worthy  Knurly 
Pryet,  I  fear  my  affairs  are  in  a  bad  state." 

"  What  affairs,  my  Lord  ?" 

"  Only  those  which  the  good  Mr.  Junior  Pryet  has  had  under  his 
control  of  late." 

"  Say  my  watch,  my  Lord." 

"  Be  it  watch  then ;  but  tell  me  what  is  the  news  ?" 

"  Why  the  most  singular  is — that  much  as  I  know  your  Lordship 
hates,  and  would  thwart  the  lad  Bradshaw — that  you  had,  so  I  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Crabbs,  actually  been  the  cause  of'^  his  employment  in 
the  great  government  building,  at  least,  the  decorative  part  of  it,  and, 
partly  through  which,  has  caused  him  to  be  the  successful  pupil  at  the 
Boyal  Academy — accepted;  nay,  such  is  his  renown,  that  he  almost 
sniffed,  when  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  him." 

"Pray  what  does  all  this  mean?"  demanded  Lord  Wandly  most 
snappishly,  "  What  nonsense.  /  caused  him  to  be  employed  ?  pah ; 
a  truly  probable  thing ;  though  the  greatest  undertaking  yet  known  to 
British  art,  that  a  boy  should  even  be  named  before  Cabinet  Ministers, 
let  at  rest  his  being  a  candidate,  or  I  his  supporter." 

"True,  my  Lord;  might  I  ask — although  I  am  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  secret — whom  your  Lordship  did  patronize?" 

"  The  great  German,  and  that  too  from  his  works  even  in  this 
neighborhood ;  but  I  have  seen  them  when  in  Germany,  and,  indeed,  in 
Russia,  as  he  has  long  been  employed  by  the  Emperor ;  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  famous  Johannes  Donne.  " 

"  The  very  name ;  and  has  he  not  a  pupil  or  two — some  assistants  ?" 

"  Doubtlessly  scores,  for  aught  I  know ;  but  this  I  have  also  learned, 
though  I  never  saw  the  man,"  continued  Wandly,  looking  at  the  same 
tim«  as  though  he  should  not  like  either  to  fciehold,  or  speak  to  the 
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greatest  painter  that  ever  flourished  a  rubhing^n  tool,  "  that  they  are  all 
Germans." 

"  Save  <me^*  interrupted  Mr.  Prjet ;  "  save  one^* 

"  Save  none  I**  cried  out  his  patron ;  "  save  none  !" 

"One,  and  he  is  the  famous — pardon  me,  mj  Lord — the  famous 
favorite  pupil  of  the  favorite  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  Rowland 
Bradshaw !" 

"  What  nonsense." 

"  Indeed  it  is  true." 

**  (There  may  be  retribution  at  last :  this  fellow  is  again  watching.) 
Are  you  quite  sure  ?  And  in  Fleigh  you  say  that  there  are  certiun 
whispers  that  I  had  a  hand  in  his  abduction  when  there  ;  you  dare  not 
play  nie  a  trick — ^villain." 

"  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  why  one  of  these'  outbreaks  ?  remove  your 
hands,  or  I  must — there;  you  have  compelled  me!'*  and  Pryet  dashed 
the  spectred  form  of  his  employer  some  yards  oflF  him,  and  for  a  moment 
both  were  sullen. 

"  Who  could  have  given  these  hints ;  let  me  but  trace  the  babbling 
sagoin,  and  I  have  a  hint  for  him." 

**  (I  gave  them ;  it's  quite  time,  I  think ;  I  must  sow,  or  how,  or 
when  am  I  to  reap  my  harvest.)  Well  now,  why  this  fitfulness,  and  the 
game  so  near ;  let  us  talk  of  more  agreeable  things.  I  will  swear  she  is 
staying  at  Dantskipp's.  I  ascertained  it  before,  if  your  Lordship 
recollects,  that  the  eldest  daughter  went  to  school  to  her  when  at 
Rainford  Lodge,  and  the  other  is  now  there  on  a  visit.  Why  what  a 
ninny  I  must  have  been  not  to  think  of  it  sooner,  when  the  street,  and 
one  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  mad  Fleighers,  were  called  after  him. 
Does  not  your  lordship  see  ?  she  has  come  with  her  pupil  to  participate, 
and  may  be,  to  give  dignity  to  the  solemnities." 

**  Not  to  give  dignity,  because  it  is  evident  she  has  been  most  secluded  \ 
bi|t  you  may  be  correct  as  to  her  being  there ;  no  doubt  you  are  correct, 
Oarse  these  suspicions,  which  you  say  are  afloat,  as  to  my  being  at  all 
in  the  other  aflkir.  That  snealong  villain,  Dillon,  and  Tennyson  I  have 
heard  have,  and  are  eternally  together.  Now  I  always  suspected  that 
both  of  those  worthies  were  verv  keen-nosed  about  that  time ; "  if  I 
thought  it  was  either,  I  say — but  for  all  this  we  might  have  inveigled  her 
hither,  and  once  in  my  power,  though  no  old-fashioned  Baron,  vnth 
castle  walls  and  adherents,  still  let  her  escape  if  she  may.  And  the 
plan  to  get  her  here:  oh,  fifty  ways,  as  I  have  others;  but  the 
suspicion  of  the  other  affair." 

"  No,  no,  my  Lord,  it  were  absurd  ever  to  think  of  it  in  the  countiy ; 
London  is  the  place.  A  bargain,  shall  the  coal-taking  be  mine,  when 
the  lady  is  yours  ?" 

"Thine,  good  Pryet,  the  membership  and — " 

"That's  enough,  at  present,  my  lord." 

"  Your  plan,  good  Knurly,  the  plan  ;  how,  how  ?" 

**  Not  all  my  plan,  my  good  lord,  I  must  not  give  all ;  an  outline  I 
may  adventure.  Thus,  I  have  it  indisputably,  that  the  mother  has  hot 
seen  the  lad  since  her  return  to  England.  Now  it  is  not  an  impossible 
limig,  that  this  visit  to  the  wealthy  host  of  Dantskipp,  may  bie  for  the 
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jmrpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  lord  of  the  cotton  packs  is  really  as 
rich,  as  no  douht  she  has  heard,  he  is.  Her  ladyship  and  friends  heing 
satisfied  ;  and  the  daughter  in  their  hands,  what  is  so  likely  that  they 
may  have  a  trifling  feeling,  and  ardent  inclination  towards  retaining 
her  there ;  making,  of  course,  the  thinking  youth  (it  is  grinding  him) 
her  legal,  lawful  keeper." 

•^NotunHkely." 

"  Now,  that  can  be  shivered  ere  a  swing  of  the  old  clock  pendulum." 

"Welir^ 

"  Dantskipp  has  made  a  vow  that  his  daughter  shall  marry  nothing 
but  a  lord.     (Why  the  devil  does  he  groan  there  ?)" 

"A  Lord  r 

**  Yes ;  now,  if  your  lordship  knew  of  one — a  red-headed  one — any 
sort — just  cause  him  to  fall  in  love  with  the  girl—  make  an  offer— no 
bad  thing,  as  she  is  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  down,  marry  her 
when  he  returns  from  Palestine,  or  an3rwhere ;  Dantskipp  will  snap* 
This  will  separate  the  ladies.  Now,  mark ;  the  mother  will  soon  be 
up  to  town,  to  inspect  this  scion,  or  perhaps  his  work ;  then  we  will 
nab  her!" 

"As  to  the  lord,  I  will  engage  a  dozefl;  but  the  nabbing— though 
mind,  spare  nothing — unless  the  time  of  my  own  Countess'  departure 
for  Sicily — of  course,  though  not  of  the  greatest  concern,  I  should  like 
her  away ;  but  do  you  confidently  look  for  success  ?" 

"  You  recollect,  my  lord,  that  adventure  we  had,  when  we  first  seized 
the  lad?  when,  as  I  told  you,  he  stuck  to  my  pistol,  your  lordship's ?" 

*'  Every  conversation,"  cried  out  Lord  Wandlj,  "begins  or  ends  with 
a  pistol ;  what  means  this  eternal  croak  about  pistol,  pistol,  pistol  ?" 

("  There  is  something  in  it ;)  really,  my  lord,  do  not  give  way  so — so 
unmeaningly — I  was  going  to  tell  you — if  I  am  to  win  the  prize,  let  me 
have  the  reward.  If  I  do  not,  let  me,  at  least,  maintain  m  your  lord- 
ship's estimation  my  fidelity,  and  I  am  satisfied.  When  the  lad,  aa  I 
before  told  you,  eave  the  pistol  to  the  old  hag,  whom  I  floeged,  I  did 
all,  as  your  lordship  well  knows,  to  regain  it ;  but  in  vain.  Nay,  there 
is  little  doubt,  the  same  wretch  found  out  the  youth's  abiding  place,  and 
80  beat  down  our  plan,  by  taking  the  information  to  his  mother ;  tha^ 
or  amazingly  like  it,  must  have  been  so ;  as  she  left  the  country  without 
the  least  bustle  or  enquiry ;  and  so,  when  the  lad  went  away,  and  came 
back,  there  is  no  doubt  this  was  permitted,  both  to  stay  and  return  ;  and 
for  this  reason,  to  discover,  if  possible,  why,  or  by  whom  he  was  sent 
thither." 

"  WeU." 

**  Tell  me,  but  be  not  roused,  (I  know  he  will,  but  this  is  what  I  want 
to  know,)  is  there  anything,  that  is,  any  mark,  by  which  the  pistol  could 
cause  a  suspicion  or  a  tracing  to  the  hand  of  your  lordship  ?" 

"  Ever  the  pistol,'*  said  Wandly  bitterly;  "  there  might  be;  but  why  ?'* 

"  Because,  in  passing  some  time  after,  in  a  neighborhood  where  the 
Tigilants  were  again  encamped,  one  of  the  gang,  though  I  am  convinced 
no  gipsy,  accosted  me  as  familiarly,  as  I  have  read,  brother  rogues  in 
some  countries  would  do — that  is,  vrith  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  what 
each  other  ia^  and  what  his  jpursiiit.  He  might  certainly  luive  known 
22 
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that  I  had  had  some  employment  at  least  in  that  way ;  for^  with  less 
ceremony  than  might  have  heen  expected  from  one  who  had  travelled  so 
much,  he  demanded  of  me,  if  I,  or  some  friend  of  mine,  had  not  (I  will 
avoid  the  word,  my  lord,)  lost  a  weapon  of  the  same/amt7y  of  the  one  he 
held  in  his  hand.  I  looked,  and  it  was  the  very  one  1  that  morning  lost —  *' 

"  What,  wretch !  and  didst  thou  not  clutch  it  ?  answer  me,  Pryet ; 
thou  hast  the  pistol,  then  ?  Give  me  good  news  for  once  in  thy  miser- 
able service ;  did  you  get  the— the — " 

"  Do  let  me  entreat,— good  heavens !  if  this  be  indulged  in,  it  may 
end  in  madness.  (I  must  have  the  collieries  first.)  This  sudden  and 
maddened  gesticulation  is  more  Uke  the  mere  outbreak  of  a  maudlin 
dramatic  actor,  than,  even  we  will  say,  the  soul-terrors  of  the  polished 
and  talented  Wandly !  be  patient,  or  commission  another — " 

"  Pardon  me,  Pryet,  (the  scrofula  again,)  go  on,  sir." 

**  I  could  not,  nay,  I  would  not ;  surely  that  was  not  the  way  to  get 
it,  to  commit  a  violent  theft  on  the  broad  highway,  and,  no  doubt,  plenty 
of  the  gang  near ;  you  see,  my  lord,  this  time,  do  give  me  credit  ror  my 
prudence.  No,  I  spoke  of  all  things  save  the  one  he  was  direct  upon  ; 
confessed,  for  he  well  knew  I  had  lost  such  an  instrument,  and  that  too 
when  engaged  upon  a  somewhat  unscrupulous  errand ;  and  then  we  got 
into  a  long  and  cozy  chat,  found  he  was  a  foreigner — he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  a  thousand  such  like  affairs ;  said  he  liked  them,  was  indeed 
never  so  well  pleased  as  when  in  them ;  and  at  last  concluded,  much  to 
my  surprise,  I  must  confess,  that  he  verily  thought  he  was,  though 
many  years  ago,  and  that  too  in  another  country,  in  the  same  employ, 
of  the  same  nobleman,  and  in  similar  business  too,  to  that  which  I  ap- 
peared to  be  on  then." 

"  Oh,  impossible !   Did  he  give  any  name  V 

"  Why,  he  did ;  but  I  am  to  see  him  again.  In  short,  he  it  is  whom 
I  have  fixed  upon  for  this  other  affair.  Oh,  in  truth,  he's  likely — a 
most  suitable  fellow  ;  but  as  to  his  name,  I  think  he  said  it  was,  when 
honored  with  the  commands  of  the  same  master,  he  presumed,  that  now 
found  me  employment,  Priappe  !     Know  your  lordship  such  a  name?" 

*'  Priappe !  humph,  Priappe !  no  ;  but  stay,  I  can  ascertain,  and  will, 
ere  I  sleep." 

«*  Do,  my  lord,  ere  I  proceed  further  in  this.*' 

**  I  will  be  cautious ;  away,  and  at  the  usual  time — ^no,  two  hours 
sooner,  we  will  meet  here  again ;  I  will  look  ere  I  sleep;  farewell/' 
said  Wandly,  hurrying  away. 

*'  And  I  will  watch  ere  I  do  the  same  thing.  Depend  upon  it  I  am 
right,  but  I  will ;  I  know  the  hour,  at  all  events,  that  you  will  put  out 
your  candle,  my  lord.  And  the  collieries  I  must  have,  and  the  member- 
ship. Collieries !  and  at  the  present  time,  too ;  I  know  also  of  the  new 
mine,  quiet  though  it  has  been  kept ;  a  lease  at  the  present  rent ;  a 
member  of  parhament !  and  I  have  seen  Jane  Dantskipp,  too;  and 
though  no  lord,  Mr.  John  Wood  is  my  protege — ^is  cousin,  own  cousin, 
to  the  mother  of  that  great  beauty, — and  beauty,  Grods,  she  is  one.  Mr. 
Wood  must  then  introduce  me  to  this  worthy  mother,  or  I  do  not  send 
him  to  the  landing-waitership.  When  once  in  with  the  familv,  the  devil 
is  in  it|  if  ths  tongue  which  has  ever  deceived  the  most  polished  man  of 
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his  time,  can't  do  a  little  that 'way  with  the  Dantskipps.  The  member- 
<9hip  and  the  collieriee^TW  carry  off  the  heauty ;  no  doubt  he  will  hare 
heard  of  the  affair  with  Mr.  Wood's  sister,  that  will  help  the  thing. 
But  stay,  let  me  see  how  fast  I  have  Wandly  ?  And  however  short  I 
may  now  be  of  absolute  power,  I  think  this  mad  attempt  to  carry  off 
yon  magnificent  dame  will  put  the  seal  upon  it.  I'll  walk  to  where  I 
can  espy  his  chamber,  that  is,  should  he  not  go  to  bed  in  the  dark ; 
upon  the  word  of  Monsieur  Priappe ;  there  is  a  light  already  there.  Ah, 
ha !  I  fear  his  dispatches  this  night  will  not  be  read,  not  even  if  there  was 
«  command  in  them  to  express-train  it  to  his  sovereign's  councils.  Why, 
even  the  selected  paragraphs  of  the  newspapers  shall  go  actually  un- 
counted. Ah,  ha !  nothing  is  safer ;  but  here  I  sit  so  long  as  yon  taper 
flits,  even  if  outfaced  by  rosy  Phoebus.  This  running  away,  ha,  ha,  hal 
with  the  dame,  will  be  grand. 

*'  Four  hours !.  ah,  there  goes  the  light ;  pleasant  dreams,  my  good 
lord, — good  morning." 


CHAPTER  LI. 

THE    SCHOOL   OF   JOHANNES   DONNE* 

It  is  now  a  long  time  since  we  saw  our  hero  ;  let  us  visit  him  and  the 
l^eat  Johannes  Donne,  with  the  rest  of  his  merry  pupils,  who  are  now, 
as  we  have  heard  hinted,  employed  in  a  great  government  work  in  the 
metropolis.  And  here  we  may  say,  those  who  had  not  seen  Rowland 
for  four  or  five  years  would  not  easily  recognize  him  at  the  present  time; 
though  having  once  done  so,  might  swear  to  him,  for,  hke  his  master, 
he  was  one,  once  seen  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  He  had  shot  out  like 
an  horticultural  rush,  without  its  bend.  He  was  paler  than  when  the 
recipient  of  all  the  Fleigh  arcana,  that  is  his  cheek  and  brow,  but  not  so 
his  eyes  and  floating  hair,  they  were  as  dark  and  bright  as  then — the 
former  much  more  so>  His  hands  were  white,  and,  may  be,  thinner,  as 
would  have  been  all  his  muscular  development,  but  for  the  care  of  the 
|;ood  Johannes  Donne.  That  great  artist^  and  prodigiously  great  man 
m  all  things,  was  not  less  rigid  of  his  pupils'  exercises  when  off 
study,  than  severe  as  to  their  labors  when  on.  For  this  purpose,  his 
more  advanced  disciples,  sometimes  his  assistants  joining,  used  every 
evening,  after  painting  hours,  to  ride  out  five  or  six  miles,  put  up  their 
horses,  and  if  a  walking  evening,  walk  six  or  eight  miles  out  and  in, 
then  ride  back  to  town..  Of  an  exercise  evening,  they  went  into  the 
open  air,  there  threw  (scientifically)  the  bar,  javelin,  fifty-sixes,  pushed 
and  lifted  tremendous  weights,  fenced,  &c.,  then  cooled,  often  dined» 
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but  always  with  great  sobriety,  then  for  town ;  and  perhaps  once  a-^week 
all  went  to  the  theatre. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  Rowland  possessed  the  same  means  of  secur- 
ing to  himself  Uie  good  will  and  esteem  of  master  and  fellow-students^ 
which  caused  him  to  be  so  fortunate  whilst  an  apprentice,  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  numerous  secrets,  which,  as  we  have  so  often  seen,  were 
intrusted  to  him.  For  to  a  man  he  was  respected,  and  as  the  cause  of 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable  part  of  his  character,  for  youthful 
imitation,  and  as  it  was  one  of  the  chief  tools  by  which  he  worked  out 
his  greatness,  we  deem  it  a  part  of  our  duties  to  gire  the  studious  reader 
some  information  of  the  how,  and  why,  of  his  achievements ;  and  these 
seem  to  be  they  : 

Firstly,  He  was  never  known  to  betray  a  secret,  or  to  boast  of  his 

Erudence  in  not  doing  so— was  never  known  to  boast  at  all,  though  he  fear- 
issly  asserted  that  to  be  good,  in  his  own  works,  which  he  knew  to  be 
so,  as  he  would  to  the  contrary. 

Never  borrowed,  though  at  all  times  willing  to  lend,  if  prudent,  and 
within  his  power.     This  applied  to  his  works  as  well  as  his  finances. 

Feared  telling  a  lie  more  than  his  death. 

And  dishonour  more  than  both. 

As  accessible  and  candid  when  aakinff,  as  when  granting  favors. 

Fond  of  his  country,  so  much  so,  that  he  never  overvalued  it  amongst 
foreigners. 

Ignorant  on  doctrinal  points  of  religion,  so  carefully  avoided  dispa- 
tations  thereon. 

The  like  on  politics. 

He  made  a  rule  never  to  lose  his  temper ;  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  by 
rule,  for  in  that  he  had  great  imperfections. 

If  he  were  allegorised,  he  woidd  be  drawn  as  Industry. 

Or  apotheosised,  as  liety,  for  his  filial  love  and  lasting  sincerity  in 
friendship. 

^  These  were  all  his  components,  and  these  were  his  own ;  his  genius 
his  Maker's.  The  first  he  held  fast,  the  last  he  lost  no  opportunity  in 
improving.  And  we  might  add,  his  frowns  were  for  his  and  the  world's 
woes ;  his  smiles  for  those  who  were  most  their  prisoners,  or  for  them  who 
sought  favour  or  instruction  at  his  hands.  And  all  these  things  were 
knoym  well  to  the  good  Johannes  Donne,  and  he  did  love  his  English 
pupil  much,  and  would  test  hb  fortitude  and  bravery,  so  bade  him  fear- 
lessly (being  entered  as  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy,)  not  to  trifle  for 
any  of  the  silver  medals,  but  enter  for  the  golden  one,  and  win  it. 

And  the  pupil  of  his  eye  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  it  he  won. 

So  that  Mr.  Dantskipp  was  right ;  but  not  so  the  great  Johannes 
Donne,  who  through  some  natural  infirmity,  or  other  cause,  unknown  in 
this  country,  on  hearing  of  his  disciple's  triumph,  swooned. 

This  caused  excessive  pain  to  all  the  artists,  of  what  was  called  by  the 
English,  John  Donne's  school,  and  for  some  time  tarnished  the  other- 
wise joyfulness  the  event  had  produced.  For  it  was  in  some  measure 
a  part  of  all  their  glory,  as  doubtless  our  hero  had  been  formed  and  made 
able  for  the  struggle  in  this  accomplished  seminary. 

Tlie  head  of  it  soon  recovered,  and  there  was  mighty  rejdeing.     Iton 
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deed  all  of  them  seemed  more  exultant  thin  he  who  had  sq  noblj  given 
birth  to  their  triumph.  For  he  looked  sorrowful,  nay,  some  said  moum- 
fiiUy  so.  He  had  been  often  surprised  in  tears ;  and  though  always 
cheerful,  none  could  doubt  but  that  the  beloved  child  of  greatness  was 
unhappy. 

"  Tell  me,  dear  Rowland,  why  thou  sorrowest  ?  Poor  Retz  and  Zim- 
merman, with  thy  other  friends  have  importuned  me  to  interrogate  you; 
then  tell  me,  if  it  may  not  be  something  of  which  a  friend  may  not 
speak — why  art  thou  so  sad  ?" 

*'  I  know  not,  good  Johannes ;  I  have  no  secret,  dear  Johannes ;  but 
I  must  congratulate — they  have  made  a  Couut  of  you  I  see." 

"  Stay !  the  rest  of  my  friends  are  informed,  and  now  let  me  tell  you, 
that  this  was  done  without  my  desire,  and  abroad  too ;  address  me, 
therefore,  as  before,  at  least  while  I  am  in  England.  And  new  say, 
dear  Rowland,  what  grieves  thee  ?  Boy,  boy,  boy,  do  not  weep  in  such 
a  way  as  that.  Thy  poor  friends  are  miserable,  and  think  they  hick  thy 
love;  now  thou  art  exalted,  and  this  is  right  unseemly  when  every 
chronicle  announces  thy  praise,  not  to  let  thy  friends  share  it,  as  they 
have  their  studies,  with  thee.  Come,  give  me  thy  arm,  and  we  will  to 
the  hall  together ;  nay,  that  is  right,  put  on  a  cheerful  face.  So,  now 
tell  me,  is  this  little  pet  because  some  fair  mistress  has  not  been  equally 
attentive  to  thy  great  demands  for  praise  ?  Behke  it  be,  for  thou  smilest 
sorrowingly.     Nay,  boy,  I  have  loved — I  have  loved." 

"  But  why  groan  so  terribly,  dear  master?  If  the  gallant,  handsome,^^ 
accomplished  and  learned  John  Donne,  could  not  meet  with  a  return  of 
love,  who  may  risk  his  affections  ?     It  were  dangerous." 

"  No,  no,  I  was  beloved,  it  may  be  too  much  so ;  but  come,  we  wiH 
talk  upon  other  things,  and  the  more  so  as  my  task  nears  its  completion; 
and  then  we  may  part,  unless  you  would  like  to  accompany  your  com- 
panions and  poor  master,  whither  we  all  go — to  Germany,"  and  the 
preceptor  looked  wistfully  at  his  pupil. 
"  We  cannot  part — but — " 

"  There  is  some  one  else ;  well,  we  will  see  of  that.  I  have  received  a 
letter,  and  I  think  from  your  part  of  the  kingdom,  an  invitation  too,  and 
for  my  pupils.  A  singular  affair,  but  of  great  importance ;  that  is,  the 
business  of  which  it  courts  my  advocacy — and  it  has  it  wilHngly.  It 
is  respecting  the  formation  or  rather  the  furthering  out  a  school  of  de- 
sigo  and  elementary  art  for  females.  I  know  of  nothing  in  these  realms 
so  laudable.  Now,  Rowland,  you  can  use  your  pen  equally  with  your 
crayon.  I,  and  the  rest  of  us  here,  are  not  sufficiently  in  possession  of 
the  English  idiom,  or  long  ere  this  I  should  have  thrown  out  to  the 
English  my  views  of  things.  And,  so  now,  shall  do  so  to  you  ;  and  Row- 
land, I  b^  you  will  make  them  known.  It  will  also  be  a  little  leisure, 
certainly  a  change  from  those  severe  studies  in  which  you  have  of  late 
been  engaged,  but  which  will  give  thy  opinions  authority.  There  is 
nothing  since  my  sojourn  in  your  country  which  hath  made  my  heart 
bleed  so  much,  as  the  state  of  education  and  employment  of  your  poor 
females.  I  mean,  of  course,  those  who  have  to  feed  upon  what  th^ 
earn.  I  have  had  few  spare  hours  whilst  here,  but  this  I  have  learned, 
that  out  of  the  thousands  of  tidy  girls  that  we  see  astir  at  an  early  hour. 
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or  seeking  home  at  a  late  one,  that  though  oft  the  offspring  of  well-As- 
posed,  and  may  he  fair-prospected  parents,  their  employments,  and 
consequently  the  remuneration  attendant  thereon,  are  more  debasing  and 
pitiable  than  the  worst  of  slavery. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  invidious  as  to  what  is  done  with  the  like  eom* 
munity  in  other  nations,  because  I  am  not  of  this  ;  but  I  think  I  may 
fairly  hint  how  their  state  might  be  bettered;  and,  of  course,  I  have  not 
to  say  to  you  that,  that  done,  as  in  every  case  of  amelioraticm,  and  more 
essentially  to  the  social,  a  part  improved,  the  whole  are  benefitted.  Now» 
it  has  ever  been  my  opinion,  that  girls  can  be  taught  anything  (befitting 
their  sex,)  which  we  now  think  the  peculiar  fitness  for  boys.  I  say  any- 
thing ;  but  it  is  not  right  or  fair  that  their  education  should  embrace  so 
much,  or  should  have  that  field  for  ambition,  and  what  is  called  great- 
ness,  because  they  have  other  duties  of  usefulness  also  to  obtain — those 
of  the  domestic.  But  this  I  insist  on — and  this  is  the  duty  I  shall  leave 
for  you — to  give  the  literally  poor  creatures,  and  of  a  sex  too  whidi 
demands  such  sympathies  from  ours,  an  education,  and,  of  coarse,  an 
employment,  that  shall  be  as  honorable  as  useful ;  and  instead  of  seeing 
thousands  of  this  unemployed  grade,  now  wasting  their  youthM  forms 
and  energies  in  pitiable  slop  employments,  such  as  shoe-bindings 
waistcoat-making,  shirt,  stay-making ;  and  worse,  a  grade  still  higher, 
with  what  is  now  called  a  good  education— of  fairer  and  fonder  hopes- 
claiming  the  right,  on  their  own  soil,  to  be  governesses — but  read  nurses, 
and  the  slaves  not  only  of  their  own  more  fortimate  sex,  but  of  their 
rude,  froward  children :  This  is  deplorable. 

"  Now,  I  know  at  once  what  will  be  demanded  from  my  planof  removing 
these  poor  little  girls  from  a  state  so  degrading : — '  Do  not  shoes  want 
binding,  waistcoats  making,  shirts  ?  govemessing  ?  and  the  rest.'  Un- 
doubtedly. '  Then  what  are  we  to  do  if  you  are  going  to  make  ladies  of 
them  all?' 

"  I  will  tell  you.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  make  ladies  of 
them  all ;  for  say  a  thousand  shall  be  chosen  for  my  schools — that  is 
they  who  come  willingly, — yet  there  would  not  be  above  twenty  who 
would  succeed,  or  perhaps  have  but  little  taste  at  all,  or,  afler  a  time, 
inclination :  exactly ;  but  it  is  for  those  dear  and  affecting  objects  who 
have,  that  my  plan  is  ordained.  And  those  who  have  not,  could  descend 
to  something  more  servile ;  whatever  it  may  be,  they  would  do  it  no 
worse  for  bemg  put  into  a  seminary,  the  object  of  which  was  to  teach 
them  how  to  do  better. 

*'  And  now,  after  having  dealt  with  the  broad  objection,  I  have  not 
time,  nor  will  I  descend  to  combat  with  eveiry  vulgar  one — let  us  see 
the  plan,  and  what  the  youthful  unprotected  females  might  be  taught^ 
with  profit  to  the  state — with  honor  and  happiness  to  themselves.  And 
also,  that  they  may  eome  (for  this  is  everything  with  the  Enghshman,) 
under  the  arrangement  of  what  is  here  called  the  producers.  Now,  I 
shall  show  that  they  will  be  the  most  productive  of  all ;  and  in  that  I 
quite  agree  with  the  letter  I  hold.  It  states  that  the  English  mannfto- 
turers  of  all  the  fimciful  goods  which  require  design,  are  in  beating,  and 
have,  and  are  likely  to  be  eiLcluded  from  all,  at  least  of  the  most  refined 
markets^  which^  it  need  not  be  added,  are  not  oidy  the  most  pennaoffnt 
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but  the  most  lucrative.  This,  it  is  said,  is  through  the  great  deficiency 
of  design  in  England.  Now,  of  all  this  there  is  no  doubt,  no  more  so, 
than  the  fact,  that  even  with  all  your  coal,  wealth,  and  roads,  you  will 
not  be  longer  able  to  compete  with  the  foreigner,  unless  you  better 
educate  your  children.  What  then  could  be  more  glorious  than  to  see 
that  sex,  which,  out  of  a  domestic  point  of  view,  have  hitherto  been 
worthless,  rise, — spring  to  the  task,  and,  like  the  women  of  old,  again 
save  their  country ! 

"  Here  is  a  school,  then  ;  and  strange  to  say,  not  in  this  unwieldy 
metropolis,  in  which  such  girls  as  have,  or  think  they  have,  a  taste  for 
Art,  are,  from  the  first  steppings  to  her  temple,  regdarly  and  carefully 
instructed. 

^'Some,  I  am  informed,  have  made  wonderful  advances  in  such 
studies  as  will  make  them  exquisite  designers  for  calicos,  muslins,  and 
the  general  printed  goods  of  Manchester,  '  and,'  says  the  writer,  who  is 
a  lady, — you  smile,  llowland, — we  can  receive  it  with  caution,  as  she  is 
a  young  lady,  and  writing  of  her  sex ;  but  she  not  only  gives  her  own 
opinion,  but  also  that  of  the  teacher,  that,  of  either,  the  girls  have  beaten 
the  boys ;  for  it  seems  there  is  a  portion  of  the  school  for  them  too  : — 
Now  this  is  good.  Then  there  are  others  who  are  learning  to  design, 
not  only  drawing  for  porcelain  for  the  potteries,  but  designs  for  the 
articles  themselves.  This  is  delightful ;  and  I  know  not  the  distance  I 
would  walk  to  see,  and  hear  a  discourse  of  a  party  of  poor  girls,  discuss- 
ing, applying,  and  knowing  the  properties  and  beauties  of  a  lot  of 
geometrical  lines.  How  different  their  discourse,  their  education  less 
complete !  Some  maudlin  nonsense  of  the  last  melodrama,  or  the  mis- 
fortunes of  one  of  their  sisterhood,  who,  through  ignorance  and  its 
attendant  pride,  had  widened  in  infamy— from  the  streets  to  the  fruc- 
tification of  a  penal  colony. 

^'Others  here  learn  the  imitating  of  marbles  and  grained  woods ;  and  so 
exquisitely  are  they  done,  so  superiorly  and  highly  finished,  that  there 
has  been  a  great  demand  for  them  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  patterns  to 
the  house  painter,  and  the  like.  Delightful !"  continued  the  good  John 
Donne,  "  and  here  is  a  bit  that  I  must  read  from  the  communication 
itself,  lest  I  mar  it.  It  is  too  good  to  trust  my  memory  with,  particu- 
larly after  the  delight  I  have  received  from  it.  *  We  were  at  first  a  little 
ridiculed,'  says  the  writer,  '  inasmuch  as  it  was  asserted  we  should  be 
attempting  to  make  our  girls  into  artists;  and  though  we  might  not 
succeed  in  that,  we  should  be  more  fortunate  in  our  endeavors — spoiling 
them  for  anything  else.  And  though  this  rearing  might  help  them  to 
husbands,  would  it  be  equally  incentive  to  their  husbands'  powers  in 
describing  the  wife* like  attainments  of  those  they  had  espoused? 
Another,  a  little  more  severe,  said,  that  although  we  might  get  owls  to 
superintend  the  incubatory  department  in  our  schools,  he  feared  that  the 
young  brood,  instead  of  having  the  noted  wisdom  of  their  hatchers, 
might  prove  to  be  a  new  order  in  the  wisdom-world,  which  he  would 
Tenture  to  name — sluts.  Now  I  will  tell  you,  dear  Johannes' — bless 
thy  pen,  dear  girl— *  of  what  I  witnessed;  for,  being  alarmed,  I  so 
ordered  it  that  I  could  see  the  pupils  without  the  fear  of  it  being 
bown.    And  there  I  saw — and  I  wish  all  the  good  and  right  thinking 
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bad    participated  in    the   Tision— -one    of  the   elder  pupils,  who  is 
learning  <i^ood-cutting,  an  orphan,  and  came  to  solicit  employment  at 
one  of  my  father's  mills.     She  has  made  such  advances  already,  as  to 
hare  had  considerable  employment,  not  only  from  local  printers,  for  sudi 
as  views  of  ships,  steamers,  trades,  children's  books,  &c.,  but  from  the 
metropolitan  publishers,  and  has  been  offered  constant  employment  by 
them ;  but  she  does  not  consider  herself  sufficiently  skilled  in  drawing ; 
and  our  head  teacher  is  most  impressive  as  to  that.     Then  the  poor 
creature  has  not  a  friend  she  knows  in  town,  so  prefers  less  price,  and, 
perhaps,  less  glory,  until  she  may  have  some  one  to  afford  her  protection 
m  a  place,  of  whose  history  she  has  heard  so  fearful  a  picture.      Now 
what  I  am  going  to  relate  will  prove  that  teaching  girls  to  be  useful  mi^ 
be  done  so  without  the  fear  of  their  becoming  of  the  new  family  named 
by  my  facetious  friend.     It  is  only  the  half,  or  foolishly  educated  ;  and 
then  not  so  much  the  poor,  as  the  pampered  female  :  the  a-little  drawing, 
piano,  harp,  and  dancing,  fashionable,  ignorant  young  lady  that  is  in 
fear  of  the  terrible  name  above.     Not  the  parentless  one,  with  the  hard 
education  requirative  of  her  who  would  live  by,  and  be  a  producer  of  the 
arts.     This  then  I  saw ;  she  was  preparing  her  dinner  table,  as  she  wan 
her  block  for  the  afternoon  labors.     Now  she  lays  a  little,  but  Teiy 
white  cloth  over  the  corner  of  the  table  next  her ;  then  she  takes  out  of 
her  basket  a  small  plate,  a  dish,  a  spoon,  with  knife  and  fork.      The 
potatoes  are  boiling  the  while ;  now  she  looks  if  they  are  ready,  and  then 
she  feels  the  points  of  her  ccravers.     Then  she  places  the  salt,  and  near 
it  a  little  butter,  and  equally  close  the  sepia  design  for  her   cut.     The 
potatoes  are  boiled,  and  with  them  two  onions,  and  now  they  tumble, 
like  little  snowballs,  upon  the  small  dish,  and  the  beautiful  simile  of  the 
little  snowballs  evaporates,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  like  event 
happening  to  the  esculents.     The  onions  are  soon  made  into  a  little 
sauce,  by  means  of  a  small  portion  of  the  butter  we  have  seen,  and  a 
little  milk  lefl  at  breakfast.     The  table  is  then  carefully  set ;  the  bread 
nicely  cut.     The  head  of  the  artist  is  then  drooped,  and  after  a  little  it 
rises  in  cheerfulness  and  happiness,  good  Johannes ;  and  the  frugal,  weft* 
cooked  meal  is  partaken  of;  but,  I  should  have  said,  not  before  the 
ringlets  are  adjusted,  the  collar,  and  beautifully  worked  wristbands  are 
sit :  a  sly  peep  at  the  school  mirror ;  in  short,  she  dressed  for  dinner  ae 
a  lady,  thanked  God  for  it  as  a  christian,  and  ate  it  with  the  cheM^fbl- 
ness  of  one  who  had  earned  it. 

** '  Tell  me  then,  good  Johannes,  are  we  not  justified  in  our  oondosioii 
that  we  can  make  the  helpless  female  of  the  highest  use  and  value  to  our 
manufactures  and  arts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  honorable  and  fitting 
acquaintance  to  any  one,  however  highly  favored  by  fortune ;  a  wife  that 
shall  give  honor  to  her  husband,  no  matter  his  station,  so  he  loves  her ; 
one  that  shall  nurse  his  means,  and  advise  him  too ;  and  a  mother  tiiat 
shall  be  able  to  instruct  her  own  ofFspring  ;  that  shall  teach  them  virtQe ; 
how  to  dignify  the  frugal  meal  and  themselves,  as  they  advance ;  and 
thus  give  tone  and  refinement,  with  all  their  train  of  blessings,  to 
succeeding  generations.  i 

"  *  I  mentioned  how  she  cooked  and  ate ;  I  did  this,  Johannes,  to 
remove  her  from  the  bitter  reproach  of  being  spoiled,  or  rendered  >uilK :  - 
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-for  wife-like,  or  domestic  habits.  I  will  now,  dear  Johannes,  tell  thee 
.how  she  worked,  I  peeped  in  at  a  late  tea-hour,  one  little  cup  of  that 
tea  was  simmering  on  the  hob,  and  of  which  she  now  and  then  took  a 
little.  At  ten  I  gazed  on  her  intelligent  brow ;  she  scarcely  seemed  to 
breathe ;  so  far  from  the  other  name,  she  might  be  called  Intensitj, 
At  twelve,  I  looked ;  iust  as  she  heard  the  clock  strike  that  hour,  she 
smiled,  stretched  out  her  arms,  looked  at  the  clock  face,  and  at  another, 
with  a  still  hieher  polish,  though  like  the  other,  a  silver  back  ground ; 
again  adjusted  a  very  troublesome  curl,  packed  up  her  culinaries,  her 
block  and  gravers,  threw  her  basket  on  her  ^arm,  her  cloak  over  her 
Moulders,  her  last  glance  at  the  mirror ;  no,  the  very  last  was  at  her 
design  for  the  wood  cut,  and  in  peace  and  happiness  journeyed  to  her 
home.' 

"  Now,  good  Rowland,"  cried  the  reader  in  raptures,  *'  what  thinkest 
thou  of  (that?      Why,  art  thou  a  man,  and  all  that  thou  canst  do  is  to 
wet  thy  pale  face.     Why,  and  this  is  written  by  a  maiden  too,  beautiful, 
whatever  her  face  may  be,  with  a  soul  like  this.     There  now  is  a  chance 
for  thee,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  days  thou  Hvest  in  too.     This  should 
be  an  artist's  gallantry,  as  it  was  once  the  mad  Knight's;  if  he  a  thousand 
miles  would  ride,  and  spUt  as  many  skulls,  to  dehver  a  pent-up  maiden 
ftom  some  ponderous  castle  prison  :  why,  howbeit,  if  thou  wert  to  find 
tlie  castle  of  Ignorance  that  encloses  this  maiden,  and  instead  of  fighting 
guards,  tyrants,  giants,  and  dwarfs  for  her  love,  thou  knockedst  down  this, 
goblin  of  Ignorance  and  Brutality,  who  talks  here  of  the  Slut  family ; 
show  ,the  lady  thy  medal,   instead  of  thy  sword;    win  her  by  my^. 
command,  as  thou  didst  it,  and  I  will  proclaim  thee,  fearlessly,  to  be  the 
hravest,  happiest,  and  most  useful  Knight  that  ever  loved  T' 
'  "  In  raptures,  dear  Johannes  !*' 
**In  raptures ! — may  it  be  otherwise — in  raptures  I  Well,  we  are  invited 
down,  and  this  shall  be  my  last,  during  this  sojourn  in  England ;  for  I  love^.. 
tkis  country,  and  may  I  not  end  my  days  here  ?  and,  for  I  feel  so,  I  wovdd 
lave  to  see  her,  as  she  might  soon,  ought  soon  to  be.      It  is  right 
eikkcation  makes  the  man,  then  so  a  nation. 

**  That  England  is  not  so,  as  regards  the  arts  and  the  higher  orders  of 
education,  admit  of  little  dispute,  and  less  surprise,  the  present  modes 
considered.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  which  has  a  greater  disposi-  ^ 
tion  to  art  than  England ;  there  is  no  one  which  affords  less  opporu 
tnnity  to  her  professors.  As  Europe  has  mastered  all  the  other 
cnaarters,  through  the  discovery  and  plentiful  use  of  gunpowder;  so 
England,  by  the  like  apphcation  of  her  coal,  for  that  has  done  every- 
thing; her  ships,  canals,  and  roads  are  the  mere  instruments  of  this 
great  power,  as  cannon  and  mortars  were  to  the  other.  But  may  it  not 
happen  that  other  countries  may  find  coal,  as  the  other  quarters  have  the 
mercifulness  of  gunpowder  ?  then  England,  without  some  new  model  for 
her  huge  industry,  must  fall.  That  a  great  portion  of  her  youth  are 
educated  well,  for  the  pursuits  for  which  they  are  destinecf,  all  will 
admit;  but  it  is  of  the  education  of  those  who  alone  can  give  her 
permanent  greatness  that  I  complain — her  artists. 

'f  Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  repeatedly  seen  it  bellowed  forth,  and 
thai,  too,  in  some  of  your  most  accredited  organs,  that  no  nation  in  thf.^ 
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world  better  remunerates  her  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  UteratL 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  first,  as  being  best  acquainted  with  it ;  and, 
in  a  mercantile  spirit,  perhaps,  these  informists  may  be  correct ;  but  let 
us  look  at  it  as  artists,  and  thus  I  think  it  will  be  found,  that  all  the 
patronage — at  least,  the  paying  patronage— bestows  its  energies  and 
favoritism  on  those  who  endeavor  to  perpetuate  their  faces,  arm-chairs, 
vases,  carpets,  when  they  were  youne,  when  they  were  married,  and 
when  they  were  blessed  with  little  thmgs  of  their  own  pattern,  when 
they  were  old,  when  they  have  monuments.  And  others  have  their 
favorite  canaries,  lap  dogs,  ponies,  hunters,  racers,  show-cattle,  parka, 
hunting,  ^fishing  seats,  gamekeeper,  jockey  ;  in  short,  your  exhibitions 
are  one  wearisome  roimd  of  patronage,  which  means — portrait.  And 
what  does  that  mean?  all  things,  and  all  parts  of  them,  save  that 
patronage  which  either  can,  or  ever  will  uplift  art  one  step,  unless  like 
the  miner  who  advances  most  the  further  he  gets  into  the  dark, 

''  No ;  so  long  as  this  is  the  way  of  encouraging  art,  so  long  wiU  it  be 
commercial,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  feeling  of  art,  dragging  her 
from  her  Pantheon  pedestal,  and  fixing  her  on  the  high  stool, of  a 
counting-house.  A  little  money  and  great  fame  have  ever  been  the 
cherished  motto  of  her  truly  bom  children ;  so  much  so,  as  lots  of  cash 
and  no  fame  are  the  eagar  ones  of  those  who  claim  to  be  the  genuine 
descent  of  her,  who  waves  upon  her  flag  *  ships,  manufactories,  colonies^ 
and  commerce !'  No,  it  nrast  be  done  by  national  works,  like  the  one 
upon  which  we  have  engaged ;  but  here  you  see,  with  the  exception  rf 
yourself,  Rowland,  the  rest  had  to  be  imported  :  a  fearful  thing  viewed 
w  all  ways. 

"  All  countries  have  risen  and  fallen  with  their  arts,  and  that,  toO) 
with  their  fine  arts ;  for  it  is  by  our  fabrications  that  our  enemies  judge 
of  us.  The  reason  why  you  durst  attempt  the  subjugation  of  all  Chma 
with  a  few  steam  boats,  and  as  many  regiments — as  with  the  same  you 
had  done  India — was  through  the  rudeness  of  their  designs,  and  pitiable 
position  of  their  arts ;  by  these  you  judge,  even  of  their  prowess,  an 
unerring  guide ;  for  where  there  is  degradation  in  design,  diere  is  sure 
to  be  a  debasement  of  the  material,  in  useful  articles,  as  in  all  instru- 
ments, and  in  none  more  than  those  of  war  :  where  there  is  inelegance 
of  design,  there  is  inefiiciency  in  the  usefulness ;  for  science,  without 
art,  bmlds  but  a  vulgar  temple.  Had  the  rude  designs  of  the  Chinese 
never  reached  England,  our  arms  had  not  their  capitfd. 

"  To  say  to  you  that  all  countries  were  great  in  proportion  as  their 
fine  arts  were  distinguished,  would  only  be  to  give  you  that  information 
with  which  every  three  months'  reader  in  history,  from  the  early  king- 
dom of  the  Jews,  to  the  modern  French,  is  acquainted.  France  has  had 
schools  like  the  one  this  dear  young  lady  speaks  of,  for  this  last  century, 
as  well  as  giving  every  encouragement  to  her  painters  and  literati ;  what 
she  has  done  in  arms  for  the  latter  half  of  the  time,  most  modem  nations 
have  been  made  to  feel. 

''Now  England  could  do  all  this,  and  more:  nay,  could  become 
greater  than  any  of  the  mighty  kingdoms  of  the  past.  All  conqnerin|; 
countries  have  been  small  ones  i  and  the  more  isolated,  the  longer  they 
have  maintained  their  power.  This  country  is  not  only  small,  isoli^e^ 
but  will  be  the  most  muscular  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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"  There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  country  may  be  too  large ;  either 
being  too  long  in  the  legs,  arms,  or  neck,  like  a  tall  man,  without  a 
strong  torso ;  or  th^  legs  haying]  one  interest,  and  the  head  another. 
Now  England,  but  short,  and  even  tolerably  thick  in  the  waist,  has  been 
weaker  than  even  her  enemies  imagined;  and  it  was  through  the 
separate  interests  I  have  hinted  at,  or  worse,  jealousies  :  the  landed,  or 
old  aristocracy,  with  the  manufactural,  or  wealthy.  Now  you  will  perceive 
that,  unknown  to  either,  a  new  interest  has  sprung  up,  which  fastens  both 
to  a  common  centre ;  and  so  how  the  wheel  revolves,  backward  or 
forward,  up  or  down  the  hill,  they  must  all  look  to  one  point.  And  the 
new  estate  is  the  Railways  of  England ;  and  without  relation  to  either 
party,  let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  social  and  poUtical  good  with 
which  they  have  blessed  this  country. 

"  In  the  first  place ;  the  surface  of  the  soil  has  long  been  discovered  to 
be  too  small  for  its  population.  Well,  then,  every  migration  which  had 
before  to  be  effected,  was  done  by  creatures  which  had  to  feed  from  the 
surface,  now  by  those  whose  energies  are  stimulated  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  unless  their  huge  thirst  may  be  said  to  be  quenched  from  the 
other.     That  is  a  vast  consideration. 

'*  Then  you  are  short  of  soil,  nothing  like  good  roads  for  bringing  bad 
surface  into  productiveness ;  for  giving  proximity  to  where  their  products 
are  wanted.  So  what  surface  may  be  consumed  by  the  numerous  cut- 
tings>  will  be  made  up  a  thousand  fold  by  the  hundreds  of  morasses,  and 
other  wastes,  even  the  mountains,  being  brought  to  the  most  active 
tillage.  Then  it  has  been  urged  that  the  lines  themselves  will  cut  up 
much  surface.  Not  so  ;  they  will  be  of  little  waste,  because,  should 
they  be  high,  running  over  a  valley,  then,  like  the  Dutch,  with  their  sea 
mounds,  plant  or  sow  them;  should  the  cuttings  be  deep,  the  like  to 
their  sides.  And  how  will  inclines  He  to  the  sun  ?  So,  it  will  only  be 
in  dead  flats  that  there  will  be  any  waste  at  all, — tunnels^  and  the  sides 
of  rocks  can  scarcely  be  so  considered. 

"  Now,  the  cheapness  and  honestness  of  the  transits  is  an  enormous 
boon,  given,  perhaps  unknowingly,  from  the  rich  to  the  poor :  and  as 
art  seldom  bequeaths  to  her  children  much,  save  her  virtue,  why,  what 
a  positive  blessing  to  the  young  artist ;  he  studying  in  the  country  may 
make  his  annual  trip  to  the  metropoUtan,  or  other  galleries,  to  see  their 
exhibitions,  and  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  which  he  is  an 
aspiring  member,  though,  as  yet,  a  poor  one. 

"  The  youthful  practitioner  of  the  town  can,  during  vacation,  go  and 
study  from  a  real  rock,  an  object  that,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  many  a 
young  artist,  who  has  been  educated  in  London,  has  never  seen  !  and 
why  ?  Look  at  the  former  expense  of  going  down  to  Wales,  the  north 
of  England,  or  perhaps  Scotland  itself.  Now  he  can  visit  what  scenery 
he  likes,  so  that,  like  the  poor  man,  let  every  artist  bless  the  invention 
of  railways. 

"  Now  the  philanthropist  must  shed  tears  of  joy  when  he  sees  all  this 
done,  and  that  a  thousand  times  over  to  what  could  be  effected  before, 
without  one  single  inch  of  whipcord,  or  drunken  rivalry,  which,  whilst  it 
made  England  the  quickest  place  of  travel  in  the  world,  idso  distinguished 
ber  as  the  most  monstrously  cruel  to  her  lauded  animal — the  poor  horse. 
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*'  And  now  for  their  philosophical  and  political  uses.  I  said  the^r 
were  a  new  estate  in  the  land ;  and  spoke  of  their  combining  powers  of 
interests^  which  are  these : — the  landed  and  tithe  prpprietors  have  become 
railway  proprietors,  consequently  tradesmen,  and  that  too  to  any  extent 
of  the  word ;  for  who  can  have  shares  in  railways  without  at  once  becom- 
ing an  iron  maker,  caster,  carpenter,  excavator,  stonemason,  bricksetter, 
miner,  plumber,  painter — in  short,  every  trade  that  can  be  named  or 
wanted.  Now  here  is  the  hitch  ;  before,  these  proprietors  had  an  interest 
in  the  high  price  of  every  thing  the  land  produced,  being  the  owners 
thereof;  but  as  they  have  wasted  all  their  spare  cash,  not,  it  may  be 
said,  of  anything  like  the  value  of  their  estates  ;  but  as  the  first  is  their 
oum,  and  the  last  (nearly  always  so)  is  only  a  life-tenancy,  they  have  at 
once  an  interest  in  the  cheapness  of  food,  as  all  tradesmen  have  ;  before, 
theirs  was  in  its  deamess  :  thus  one  interest  nullifies  the  other,  and  brings 
the  hereditarist  into  a  friendly  position,  which  is  the  very  thing  that  has 
been  wanting  in  England,  with  his  brother  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, so  that  now  it  may  be  fairly  said,  indeed,  that  this  is  a  kingdom 
of  tradesmen ! 

"  Well,  it  was  for  a  long  time  nearly  so,  and  for  that  reason,  though 
there  has  been  much  vaunting  of  wooden  walls,  and  perhaps  properly  so; 
yet  this  would  have  been  the  weakness  I  have  named  of  the  nation  ;  that 
should  there  once  be  an  invasion,  the  whole  community,  bred  and  trained 
as  they  are  to  all  things  save  war,  would,  I  asseverate,  find  their  conntry 
one  of  the  most  defenceless  in  Europe. 

"  But  now  the  railways  have  effected  her  remedy  in  both  ways,  first, 
as  I  said,  by  bringing  all  parties  together  socially.  Nextly,  it  has  given 
her  the  required  muscle,  and  not  only  socially,  but  physically,  will 
enable  her  to  bring  all  her  forces  to  one  point ;  so  thougn  an  invasion  is 
not  impossible,  the  success  of  it  would  be  so. 

"  Now,  since  she  is  strong,  and  must  be  imited,  at  home,  why  not  let 
her  manufactures  and  arts  be  respected  abroad. 

*'  This  is  my  complaint  I  Such  schools  as  that  of  this  dear  girl  will  do 
much ;  but  instead  of  their  being  the  speculations  of  individuals,  where 
is  your  government  ?  for  it  is  it  that  should  plant  them. 

"  But  we  need  seminaries  for  men  as  well  as  youth,  we  want  depots 
for  art,  as  well  as  arsenals  for  ships  or  banks  for  our  coffers.  Rome  has 
her  Vatican,  France  her  Louvre,  the  Low-lands  their  scores  of  galleries, 
Germany  her  Pinnokothek,  nay  every  cathedral  on  the  continent  finds 
ample  employment  for  the  studies  of  its  artists.  Here,  alas!  what  have 
ye  i  and,  consequently,  what  can  ye  be  ?  You  have  neither  depots  for 
your  arts,  nor  seminaries  for  your  designers,  nor  the  patronage  which 
should  elevate  more  than  it  remunerates. 

"  The  stages  of  refinement  of  countries  may  be  safely  pronounced  to 
be  these : — 

**  The  most  barbarous  is  known  from  its  creatures  worshipping  through 
fear,  and  being  the  victims  of  its  priests. 

**  Next,  when  its  lowest  classes  do  this,  its  middle,  fearing  their  lawyers 
more  than  their  laws ;  and  the  highest  having  no  medals  of  distingiush- 
ment  but  for  their  warriors,  whom  they  call  heroes  I 

*'  But  when  a  kingdom  becomes  really  great,  then  the  lowest  class 
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shtU  be  educated  and  know  their  birthright;  the  middle  class  will  sup- 
port and  respect  their  priests,  lawyers,  and  soldiers,  as  thej  again,  are 
faithful  in  their  ministries ;  even  as  they  will  revere  their  nobility  for 
their  wise  government  and  patriotism.  But  they  only  who  will  meet 
with  an  apotheosis  in  every  man's  heart  will  be  the  great  men  of  science, 
literature,  and  especially  of  art.  For  though  science  may  be  the  land, 
and  literature  the  seas  and  many  streams  of  the  earth,  it  is  Art  which  is 
the  atmosphere,  that  gives  breath  and  light,  and  purifies  the  whole/* 


CHAPTER     LIl. 

MRS.    BRADSHAW    RESUMES    HER    HISTORY^ 

We' have  not  space  for  the  extraordinary  doings  at  Flei^h— we  mean 
the  celebration  or  the  opening  of  the  schools — and  to  which,  it  will  be 
recollected,  Mrs.  Bradshaw  and  brother  were  invited  by  Mr.  Dantskipp 
«nd  lady ;  but,  we  may  say  they  were  all  with  which  even  an  ambitious 
mother  might  gladden  her  heart.  Our  readers  may  perhaps  wonder  why 
the  mother,  who  has  been  so  long  separated  from  her  son,  should  prefer 
a  visit  to  her  childs*  renown,  rather  than  to  the  anxious  youth  himself; 
— anxious,  maddened,  almost  heart-withered,  for  his  greatness  had  poured 
upon  him,  when  there  was  none  to  assist  him  in  bearing  its  weight.  This 
was  it :  she  was  informed  that  he  was  still  at  Liverpool,  and  having 
a  wish  to  see  and  know  his  conduct,  without  his  being  aware  of  her 
arrival,  accepted  the  invitation  as  the  real,  whilst  it  was  only  the  osten- 
sible, motive  of  her  visit. 

She  would,  upon  the  discovery,  have  flown  to  London  ;  but  a  strange 
circumstance  prevented  her,  nay,  compelled  her  to  stay  many  days  longer 
than  she  even  thought  it  possible  to  keep  her. 

The  circumstance  we  shall  relate  in  the  proper  place ;  but  as  she  is 
now  with  her  pupil.  Miss  Dantskipp,  on  her  journey  to  London,  and  as 
the  young  lady  is  most  anxious  for  a  finish  to  her  mistress*  early  history, 
and  as  we  trust  the  reader  will  have  a  similar  inclination,  he  will  pardon 
us  if  we  at  once  proceed  with  it. 

*'  I  think,  love,  it  was  at  the  marriage  of  the  count  and  myself,  that 
'wc  left  off  r 

**  It  was,  madam.'* 

All  was  happiness  until  then ;  some  reverses,  but  only  those  which 
give  plumi^  to  the  wings  of  love :  all  was  sadness  after.  We  dwell  on 
oar  happy  days ;  my  story  of  these  was  long,  therefore,  wonder  not  now  if 
it  should  be  short. 

Ton  mi^  isiagiiie  the  consternation  my  husband's  disdosore  pro* 
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duced ;  nothing  could  exceed  it,  and  even  now  I  think  of  it  with  dread  $ 
for  though  my  Henry  had  acted  as  his  betrothed  wife  had  adyised,  and 
thoueh  she  saluted  me  with  great  tenderness,  and  wept  on  my  neck,  on 
a  little  consideration  she  soon  felt  the  loss  she  had  sustained,  and  the 
more  so,  when  her  suite  and  advisers  began  to  think  of  the  whole^ — she 
was  insulted. 

The  parents  of  my  Henry  were  bewildered,  and  equally  puzzled  how 
to  act,  but  soon  resolved  upon  the  expediency  of,  at  once,  quitting  the 
Castle ;  and  what  was  still  more  painful,  the  Coimt  De  Bouvre  loaded 
my  poor  father  with  the  most  bitter  reproaches,  insisted  he  was  of  the 
plot,  and  threatened  an  immediate  prosecution  should  he  be  satisfied  of 
the  fact. 

My  father  knowing  that  he  was  innocent,  repelled,  with  proper,  but 
not  violent  indignation ;  for  in  truth,  he  like  many  who  loved  my  young 
husband  and  his  family,  was  too  much  pained  for  the  poor  stranger,  and 
again  others  felt  an  equal  sympathy  for  myself. 

Under  all  circumstances,  my  husband  determined  on  our  immediate 
departure.  It  was  then  that  the  scene  became  distressing :  for  so  dis- 
tractingly  fond  were  the  Princess,  and  her  husband  of  their  eldest  and 
extraor(unarily  gifted  son  Henri— that  despite  their  extreme  mortification 
they  went  almost  frantic  with  grief,  when  he  was  about  to  bid  them  a 
somewhat  sullen  farewell ;  but  when  the  young  Count  saw  the  extreme 
distress  of  the  mother  he  so  loved,  he  became  equally  melted ;  and  at 
last  she  proposed,  so  soon  as  we  were  alone,  that  we  should  separate 
until  it  could  be  first  ascertained  whether  our  marriage  was  validL  in 
consequence  of  the  prior  engagement,  or,  if  not,  whether  a  divorce 
could— before  she  had  ended  the  sentence  I  had  swooned ;  for  I  thought 
the  Princess*  mention  of  the  divorce  apphed  to  me,  and  I  recollected  no 
more  until  I  found  myself  in  the  arms  of  him,  whom  but  to  part  from  in 
thought,  was  worse  than  death.  It  would  seem  the  incident  I  have 
mentioned  at  once  determined  my  husband  as  to  his  course  of  action ; 
and  being  prepared,  before  the  disclosure,  for  the  worst,  he  took  me  into 
his  traveUing  carriage,  and  finally  left  his  distracted  family  and  the  grand 
assembly. 

However,  for  days,  I  had  returns  of  the  same  sort  of  fainting  fits,  for 
as  I  struggled  to  banish  the  recollection  of  the  pain  I  had  caused,  it  only 
came  with  renewed  melancholy ;  and  though  it  called  forth,  if  possible^ 
increased  attention  and  tenderness  from  my  husband,  yet  the  same  word 
divorce,  haunted  me  the  more  as  I  endeavoured  to  avoid  its  chilling  visits. 

But,  then,  how  could  I  fear  separation  from  the  man  who  had  shown 
me  the  tenderness  and  love  of  a  watching  angel ;  I  did  not,  could  not 
fear  that ;  but,  even  the  sad  word,  or  what  I  sometimes  dreaded  more 
the  machinations  of  the  wily  Stanton  pursued  me,  fast  as  our  flight  to 
another  land. 

We  soon  made  Italy,  and  though  the  Count  had  well  provided  himself 
with  money,  I  was  resolved,  our  plans  whatever  they  were,  should  not  be 
defeated  for  want  of  ample  means  to  further  them  out ;  I  therefore,  at 
once,  wrote  to  my  father  for  a  supply  and  advice.  This  I  did  without 
consulting  my  husband,  fearing  that  I  might  offend  him  ;  and  in  this,  I 
have  ever  had  reason  to  think,  I  brought  on  that  ruin  which  I  soon  shall 
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have  to  relate ;  or^  it  might  be  that  our  route  was  discovered  through 
other  means,  for  though  the  .Count  assumed  another  name,  he  in  one 
or  two  Cities  wherein  we  sojourned  for  a  short  time,  could  not  forget  the 
scholar :  attended  their  learned  disputations,  and  there  showed  such 
amazing  skill  and  learning,  that  one  of  the  professors,  just  as  he  left  the 
hall,  but  within  my  servant's  hearing,  said  '  this  is  no  other,  can  be  no 
other  than  the  famed  German-man  :  he  that  has  made  such  a  famine,  of 
late,  with  their  prizes — the  celebrated  Count  Henri  De  Bouvre/  I  told 
my  husband  this,  asked  if  he  did  not  think  it  injudicious,  and  though  he 
admitted  it  was,  yet,  therein,  discovered  the  vanity  of  the  scholar ;  for 
he  was  so  delighted  that  his  renown  had  preceded  him,  as  well  as  his  also 
perceiving  his  high  praise  was  most  delightful  to  his  young  and  silly 
wife ;  that  so  far  from  avoiding  these  displays,  we  may  be  said  to  have 
travelled  for  little  else  save  that  ^of  seeking  them  out :  so  that  instead 
of  at  once,  as  was  our  original  intention  of  visiting  Turkey,  Syria,  and 
Egypt  and  then  awaiting  the  blowing  over  of  the  storm  ;  we  too  fondly 
loitered  on  the  fascinating  soil  of  Italy ;  it  was  also  the  first  time  my 
husband  had  visited  that  classical  and  now  modem  depot  of  art,  and  as 
he  had  ever  cultivated  a  natural  gift  he  possessed  of  painting  and  model- 
ling ;  he  was  resolved  to  spend  some  few  months,  though  in  the  closest 
obscurity,  in  Florence  and  Rome.  For  this  purpose  we  sold  off  our 
carriage,  and  dispensed  with  everything  that  was  at  all  likely  to  lead  to 
an  inference  as'  to  our  real  position :  [Henry  entered  himself  in  both 
places  as  a  student,  and  I,  to  further  the  deception,  accepted  a  few 
pupils  in  English  and  French,  but  on  his  evening  return  we  never  spent 
an  hour  apart. 

Oh  I  those  were  the  happiest  of  my  days ;  every  moment  increased 
our  love,  and  this  condescension,  banishment,  and  conscious  improvement, 
lor  I  studied  as  hard  as  my  husband,  added  romance  and  security  to  it ; 
I  would  not  then  have  changed  my  fortune  for  that  of  a  throne ;  not  a 
Hieal  but  I  cooked  it,  not  a  crumb  of  which  was  partaken  but  together ; 
things  were  in  this  way,  when  I,  looking  over  a  Neapolitan  newspaper, 
stumbled  upon  the  announcement  of  a  grand  wedding  between  what  the 
chronicler  affirmed  to  be  an  English  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  and  the 
Touthftd  Sicilian  Duchess  Belmorgo,  my  husband's  betrothed  :  my  heart 
leaped  with  delight  from  her  seat,  as  I  read  it  over  a  hundred  times,  I  ran 
to  my  husband's  studio  in  the  Vatican,  and  showed  him  the  glorious 
news ;  he  was  equally  delighted,  as  it  set  at  rest  the  fear  or  necessity  of 
A  divorce,  or  a  new  wedding ;  because  if  the  Duchess  was  married,  it 
clearly  finished  all.  We  were  therefore  only  resolved  to  wait  for  the 
eonfinnation,  and  then  I  was  promised  by  my  husband,  that  we  should 
at  once  set  off  for  the  Chateau  of  my  father  Sir  John,  for  in  despite  of 
my  mother's  strange  behaviour,  I  was  most  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to 
lier,  and  to  see  my  dear  father  and  lovely  sister ;  nay,  I  had  been  tor- 
mented by  dreams,  that  my  brother  from  Russia  had  returned,  and  was 
beart-broken  at  not  being  able  to  see  his  favourite  sister  Augusta.  All 
these  things  added  to  my  anxiety  to  see  home,  that  is,  should  the  news 
of  the  Duchess'  marriage  prove  true  ;  if  not,  nothing  could  have  induced 
me  to  a  visit. 

Some  day  or  two  after  the  agreeable  news  of  the  marriage,  I  was 
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Idfordj  taldiig  a  walk  to  the  Porta  dd  Popola,' tlie  gate  bj  wbich  sMMt 
tnTellen  from  the  north  enter  Rome^  with  aomething  Eke  a  Tagoe  hopa 
that  I  might  one  daj  witness  the  arriTal  of  my  dear  £ither,  or,  perfaapi^ 
tome  other  of  my  ooontrymen ;  I  mean,  now,  the  Englii^  for  thoogh  I 
might  not  aiidress  them,  there  is  an  onspeakaUe  satis&ctiaii  in  meeting 
in  distant  Unds,  those,  whom  yon  know  howerer  slightly,  from  that  of 
your  own ;  I  nerer  went  oat,  however  short  the  distance,  without  hoDg 
▼eiled,  and  was  so  on  this  occasbn ;  I  had  stopt  for  a  little  time  to  look 
at  some  notable  wood  carvings  in  a  saint  makeiPs  shop,  when  slily  peeped 
under  my  bonnet,  a  dark  and  piercing  pair  of  eyes,  I  was  staggered  with 
astonishment,  for  though  the  gazer  did  not  speak  a  word,  and  immedialdT 
harried  into  the  stream  of  pedestrians  who  were  passing  there ;  stilt 
although  but  a  g^ce,  I  was  conTinoed  it  was  none  other  than  my  old 
protector  Pierre  Priiqppe.  I  was  resolved  not  to  mention  this  to  my  Henry, 
as  I  had  discovered,  though  but  a  Httle  at  once,  that  he  was  somewhat 
irritable  and  impatient,  under  what  he  would  deem  mystery  and  insult ; 
and  this  was  somewhat  pardonable,  our  position  considered,  and  the 
cruelties  he,  in  particular,  had  been  subjected  to ;  nay,  in  despite  of  aD 
I  could  to  soothe,  I  shuddered  as  I  perceived  that  he  secretly  nurtured 
the  most. deadly  revenge  against  Stanton.  Thb  he  always  strove  to  keep 
from  me,  and  for  that  reason,  his  temperament  now  becoming  more  known 
to  me,  I  had  great  cause  to  dread  and  to  watch. 

I  was  right :  the  next  evening  I  was  taking  a  simDar  stroll  in  the 
corso— in  point  of  fiict,  I  was  waiting  for  what  was  then  called  my  sweets 
heart,  Henry — and  indeed  this  caus^  our  proceedings  to  be  still  lest 
watched ;  for  as  the  numerous  artists  who  visit  Rome  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  are  not  often  very  rich,  and  at  all  times  much  secluded,  it  i&  a 
most  common  thing  then  to  see  the  married  ones  mih  few  other  walking 
companions  save  their  wives.  I  had  sot  into  a  somewhat  sedaded  spo^ 
when  the  same  face  I  had  encountered  before,  again  passed  me,  and  am 
he  did  so,  whispered, '  Countess  de  Bouvre,  prepare,  with  your  hnsbandt 
for  immediate  flight.  Tou  are  discovered!'  I  tried  to  ask  a  sin^ 
question,  but  the  speaker  was  gone  ;  and  I  was  too  well  aware  of  the  inn 

Sortance  of  the  warning  not  to  act  upon  it,  should  my  husband  be  willing, 
^n  the  very  instant  I  hurried  by  another  way  home,  and  there,  to  my- 
surprise,  found  the  Count  before  me,  breathless  and  pale^  and  evidently 
in  the  highest  state  of  agitation.  I  flew  to  him,  and  hid  my  fears  in  ths^ 
consolation  of  his.  I  entreated  him  to  tell  me  the  cause  d  his  «ngn1^ 
perturbation.  It  was  long  ere  he  would  speak,  but  still  I  saw  that  hia 
heart  was  gnawed  with  the  most  bitter  passion ;  after  some  time,  he  wmi^ 
"  'tis  strange,  dearest  Augusta,  ha,  ha !  then  it  seems  this  wedding  w« 
have  read  of  between  my  cousin  and  this  English  noble,  has  been  an  in- 
vention, just  to  cause  us  to  break  cover,  for  it  appears  they  have  been 
for  some  time  hunting  us ;  in  short,  love,  be  brave — nay,  I  know  thoa 
wilt — it  has  come  to  this,  the  present  Duke  of  Belmorgo  is  a  most  parti- 
cular friend  of  the  new  King  of  the  Sicilies ;  that  he  luis  at  last  inanctd 
him,  even  wouldst  thou  think  it,  vrith  the  good  Pope's  assistance  toob 
to  proclaim  my  first  marriage  lawful,  and  my  last  the  reverse,  nay,  tiia. 
learned  Count  Henri  de  Bouvre  is  to  be  proceeded  against  (or  bigany  i 
what !  bast  thou  no  fortitude^  Augusta  7— bigamy !" 
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I  brought  all  my  former  courage  to  my  aid,  and  said,  "  Why  dflth 
Harry  ask  if  his  wife  hath  fortitude  7  it  has  had  a  little  trial ;  ob,  now, 
Harry,  put  it  to  the  rack,  inch  by  inch  try  it ;  yet  let  me  have  thy  love, 
«id  (he  last  word  shall  thank  thee  for  the  ordeal.  Tell  me,  then,  hast 
4hou  anything  more?  I  am  prepu*ed." 

"  Thy  father^  and  I  know  not  who,  are  to  be  included  for  conspiracy. 
They  are  for  showing  he  was  cognisant  of— pah !— the  former  wedding 
famine, — wedding!  monstrous  I  Perhaps,  too^  they  will  also  swear  tl^at 
thou,  being  a  visitor  at  my  father's  house,  also  knew.*' 

"  My  father !  alas,  this  will  kill  him !  It  is  most  true  I  have  heard 
of  the  youthiul  betrothals,  but  nothing  more ;  and  that  was  the  under- 
sian^ng  in  which  Sir  John  ever  viewed  it.  But  come,  dear  Henri, 
dieer  thee ;"  and  then  I  told  him  of  the  warning  of  Pierre. 

This  so  far  from  soothing  him,  seemed  more  strangely  to  perplex  him 
than  all  the  rest,  and  with  a  httle  consideration,  after  my  again  assuring 
him,  he  at  once  said  that  there  could  not  be  the  remotest  doubt  as  to  the 
stranger  being  Priappe.  *'  If  it  be  he,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
the  same  monster,  who  has  pursued  us  from  the  first,  has  also  his  infer- 
nal daw  in  this.  But  be  thou  aware,  Stanton !  I  am,  as  I  was  not 
before — ^prepared  for  thy  devilries.  In  short,  dearest  Augusta,  I  have 
hid  the  whole  affair  before  my  friend,  though  privately  so.  Cardinal 
Sandouche,  and  he  is  in  possession  of  some  facts  relating  to  this  wily 
Stanton,  which  let  him  beware ;"  and  the  Count  mused  for  some  time, 
and  continued,  "  were  I  sure  it  was  he,  I  would  not  budge  an  inch, 
because  with  all  their  powerful  interest  with  the  King — and  I  must  tell 
thee — they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  orders  from  the  different  Courts 
of  Italy  and  France  to  surrender  me  to  the  Neapolitan  government; — 
that  is  certainly  going  far ;  but  again,  I  say,  I  care  not,  a  contrary 
remit  to  that  of  my  happiness  would  outrage  Europe, — they  dare  not 
db  it." 

. ''  They  may  not,  and  yet  from  the  stateliness  of  the  preparation,  I 
mean  their  attainment  of  the  orders  you  have  named,  would  argue  a 
fearful  consequence  :  but  now  listen,  love,  and  as  this  is  liic  first  time  thy 
nife,"  and  the  dreadful  word  divorce  again  assumed  to  my  imagination  aU 
ita  ^Mrmer  fearfulness,  I  clung  to  my  Harry,  and  with  the  greatest  ten- 
derness once  more  requested  him  to  state  his  determination  never  to  part 
from  me,  and  then  to  hsten  to  the  first  advice  I  had  ever  presumed  to 
offer.  Both  were  at  once  granted  with  the  very  enthusiasm  of  tender- 
nesa ;  and  then  my  advice,  or  rather  caution,  was,  that  if,  upon  further 
information,  we  were  satisfied  that  Stanton  was  in  any  way  an  agieht  in 
the  affair,  for  Henry  to  fly  rather  than  seek  revenge.  "  For,''  said  I, 
**  althoogh  you  could  never  glean  who  he  was,  you  never  had  a  doubt  of 
his  hi^  connexions,  and  this  proves,  should  he  be  the  present  mover, 
£bat  h»  power  must  be  unUmited,  to  get  Kings  and  governments  into  his 
co-operation."  The  Count  promised  obedience  to  all  my  requests,  but 
the  steady  curl  of  his  lip,  and  the  depression  of  his  brow,  told  that  his 
mouth  said  one  thing  to  his  young,  and  now  delicately  situated,  wife, 
whOe  his  heart  was  speaking  another  language  to  himself;  and  I  must 

fess  with  some  right,  for  he  spoke  thus  to  me. 

'  I  have  promised  thee,  Augusta ;  but  why  shouldst  thou  shoi^  all  the 
23  
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forayery,  and  he  who  should  he  thy  protector  none  ?  If  thy  hand  was  a 
match  for  him  on  the  night  he  would  haye  rohbed  me  of  tnee,  why  not 
mine  ?  Thou  perhaps  Imowest  not  that  I  haye  eyer  had  an  equal  reputft- 
tion,  nay,  some  say  more,  with  my  sword  as  those  that  haye  made  Europe 
no  longer  a  lurking-place  for  me.  I  am,  as  now,"  looking  at  me  wnh 
great  tenderness,  '*  I  must  be  all  obedience  to  thee ;  but,  oh !  Stanton, 
should  we  eyer  meet,  thy  unthinking — ^for  I  neyer  met  with  a  monster 
before— dupe  will  make  a  short  re^oning;  one  of  us  at  least  will 
pollute  the  world  no  longer." 

From  this  I  was  resolyed  to  render,  if  possible,  that  meeting  impossi- 
ble ;  or,  if  not,  where  there  could  be  no  adyantage  ground  ;  Syr  I  had, 
could  haye,  no  doubt  as  to  the  cowardice  of  our  persecutor ;  and  it  was 
for  that  reason  I  resolyed  to  be  in  any  other  country  saye  Italy,  at  that 
day. 

We  at  once  determined  to  set  off,  apparently  for  Florence,  but  after  a 
sufficient  distance,  to  dip  to  one  of  the  western  ports  and  cross  to  Corsica^ 
thence  to  England,  or  to  France,  or  as  might  be  deemed  most  secure. 
Before  we  stirred,  howeyer,  Henry  was  resolyed,  if  possible,  to  see  the 
good  Cardinal  Sandouche,  and  adyise  with  him  as  to  the  best  means  €i 
escape.  The  good  old  man  had  already  heard  some  whispers  at  Court 
as  to  the  determination  of  the  Duchess'  friends  to  support  the  first  en* 
gagement  of  my  husband ;  and  punish  all  that  were  connected  with  the 
second.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  knowing  how  carefully  we 
should  be  watched,  his  Eminence  adyised  that  I  should  make  my  escape 
on  the  instant,  that  Henri  should  continue  his  studies  as  before,  for  at  least 
a  few  days,  and  then,  by  a  circuitous  route,  join  me ;  as  soon  as  the 
Count  imormed  me  of  the  adyice,  I,  though  much  against  his  inclination, 
insisted  on  acting  upon  it  on  the  instant.  I  did  so ;  and  the  place  bdng 
fixed  upon  where  we  should  rejoin,  set  off  at  once.  *'  I  know  not  why, 
but  we  parted  as  though  the  separation  was  to  be  a  long  one,  and  it  wfes 
— pardon  me,  dear  Jane,  I  must  pause ;"  and  the  speaker  was  so  greatlY 
oyercome,  that  she  was  long  before  she  could  resume  her  sad  tale.  *'  It 
was  our  last  meeting." 

**  I  feel  better ;"  I  left,  my  last  words  expressing  my  loye,  and  also 
begging  him,  whate7er,  or  howeyer  proyoked,  not  to  be  rash.  He  pio* 
mised,  but  alas,  that  was  all ;  though  it  was  fatal  to  our  loyes,  he  has 
mine,  and,  I  hope,  heayen*s  pardon  for  what  he  did. 

It  would  seem  that  my  brother  had  been  appointed,  or  rather  per- 
mitted, his  wish  being  so  great  to  see  his  family,  one  of  the  suite  of  the 
Russian  ambassador  to  the  French  Court.  That  when  at  Paris  hm  got 
permission  to  spend  a  month  at  Ayignon,  that  is  at  home.-  He  there, 
of  course,  learned  all  as  to  my  marriage  with  the  Count ;  he  had  also^ 
long  before  this,  heard  of  his  great  fame,  and  was  almost  wild  with  anzie^ 
to  see  his  new  brother  and  h^  bebyed  sister,  for  indeed  he  always  loira 
me  tenderly.  My  father,  by  this  time,  was  adyised  as  to  our  stay  in 
Rome,  but,  alas,  was  not  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Duchess^  friands; 
He,  with  my  brother,  was,  therefore,  to  pay  us  a  yisit, — did  so,  and  fdl 
into  the  wily  Stanton's  snare,  for  Stanton  it  was  who  had  mordl  the 
whole ;  nay,  and  had  sworn  that  he  would  possess  me  or  MnniKiU*^  mr 
race.  This,  to  yon,  my  dear,  mnstiqppear  pMmstronsly  unnatural,  indeed 
it  does  so  to  me,  but  is  neyertheless  true. 
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On  the  third  day  after  my  departure  from  Kome,  and  at  the  very  tima 
my  husband  was  prepared  to  follow,  my  fath^  and  brother  arrived  there» 
and  had  not  past  the  Porta  Flaminia  two  hours  ere  the  first  was  a  pri- 
soner. My  brother,  upon  this,  at  once  sought  and  discovered  the  Count, 
my  husband,  and  told  him  the  whole,  and  also  that  my  fiither  had  recog- 
nised Stanton,  though  evidently  disguised,  watching;  and  directing  the 
arrest ;  indeed,  there  could  be  no  doubt  it  was  by  han  the  identificatioa 
was  made. 

This  was  a  mournful  meeting  for  the  new  brothers,  and  though  a  short 
one,  it  left  nothing  wanting  to  make  a  lasting  friendship  between  them. 

A  somewhat  singular,  but  prompt  offer  was  made  to  my  wretched 
father,  that  if  he  would  discover  the  Count's  lurking  place,  he  should 
be  at  once  liberated ;  at  this  Sir  John  was  much  incensed,  and  refused 
with  equal  decision.  He  had  scarcely  done  so,  however,  and  the 
iMU-ties  withdrawn  for  the  purpose,  as  they  said,  of  giving  him  time 
to  think  of  the  offer,  when  one  of  the  attendants,  as  he  was  leaving  tha 
edl,  whispered  to  him,  *  do  as  they  wish,  your  daughter  is  safe— it  is  she, 
not  the  Count,  your  old  guest  wants ;  get  your  liberty  and  follow  her  $ 
that  is  the  place  where  she  will  be  to-morrow  nieht,'  handing  him  a 
aper ;  *  leave  the  rest  to  me— behold  who  speaks.      It  was  the  £uthfhl 


My  fkther  at  once  acted  upon  this  advice|;  gave  up  the  Count's  letters 
and  mine, — there  could  be  no  doubt ;  they  kept  their  word,  but  just  as 
he  was  about  to  flv  from  the  unlocked  door,  a  voice  demanded  who  was 
the  stran^r  who  had  arrived  with  him  (my  brother)  ;  fortunately,  my 
Mber,  without  any  show  of  design,  gave  the  name  of  another  traveller, 
with  whom  they  had  joumeved, — they  were  satisfied;  and  the  night  but 
one  after,  I  was  Uest  with  tiie  sight  of  that  dear  and  most  btmed  of 
parents. 

But  now  to  the  poor  Count  and  brother :  the  villain  Stanton  and  fol- 
lofwers  soon  discovered  that  the  information  was  correct ;  nor  were  they 
aorprised  to  see  with  my  brother  the  newly  arrived  stranger,  but  thqr 
were  much  so  at  not  finding  the  young  Count's  wife.  Oh,  thank  God 
that  I  acted  so  promptly ;  for  would  you  believe  it,  this  monster  had 
actoaDy  employed  one  cf  the  most  desperate  banditti  that  ever  had 
infested  the  north  of  Italy,  to  seize  me,  and  carry  me  to  the  place  of 
embarkation,  where  was  a  Greek  privateer,  in  which  he  intended  to  carry 
MBt,  whither,  or  for  what  purpose,  God  knows.  But,  however,  I  waaout 
of  lua  readb,  and,  in  one  hour  more,  probably  would  hare  been  so  my 
adored  Harry  and  brother.  It  was  ordained  otherwise ;  for  they  had 
not  wen  commenced  their  escape  whea  they  were  attacked  by  some  of 
Stanton's  followers. 

A  desperate eanflict  took  place;  the  assassins  were  in  disguise,  hot 
atiD  the  Count  thooght  he  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  which  was  the 
leader — Stanton.  He  now  selected  him,  and  though  he  had  to  contend 
witk  several  side  cntst,  as  wdl  as  two  wounds  from  pisM  shots ;  he  so 
daam  to  the  demon  who  had  haimted  him,  that,  at  hnt,  he  felled  him — 
the  ncokea  sfwoid  of  my  husband,  throng^  his  heart  My  brother  was 
also  wounded,  and,  no  doabt,  would  have  been  ontnmnbered,  but  thr 
noise  of  the  shots  bioag^  weme  peasanta  to  the  npot,  when  dl  paities 
fled,  save  the  wounded. 
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The  ODe  that  wis  found  jneroed  bj  the  bn^en  swoid,  upon 
lion,  WBS  di800¥ered.to  be  a  lichlj  dressed  csvalier,  and  horn 
insignia,  they  soon  concluded  the  murdered  man  must  be  of  high  d^gre^ 
and  the  next  morning  a  reward  of  5»000  scudi  was  offered  for  Counl 
Henri  de  Bouvre,  and  othears,  for  the  murder  of  the  Sicilian  Prince^ 
Delbutti.  The  sword  was  recognised,  the  Count  had  fled,  and  then 
could  be  no  doubt,  but  he  and  one  of  the  strangers  who  had  arrived  al 
Rome  the  preceding  night,  were  the  assassins.  All  Italj  was  filled  widi 
consternation.  But  mj  Hariy  and  my  brother,  in  spite  of  all  the  rigilanoe, 
escaped ;  my  brother  making  his  way  to  Paris,  with  such  despatch,  as 
never  once  to  be  thought  oC  and  the  embas^,  of  which  he  formed  a  part, 
bang  concluded  socm  after  his  arrival  there,  he  proceeded  to  Russia,  and 
fiiom  that  day  to  this  has  never  been  so  much  as  suspected. 

In  the  meantime  the  rewards  were  quadru]^ed  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  young  Count  Henri  de  Bouvre ;  and  so  artfully  had  Stanton  told  his 
tale  to  the  Court  of  Rom^  that  at  last,  would  it  be  believed,  the  good 
Oardinal — he  who  saved  us — was  actually  induced  to  believe  that  Stanton 
and  the  Prince  had  been  the  attacked,  and  that  Heniy  was  the  leader, 
and  my  brother  and  another  were  the  hired  assassins.  Fortunately,  the 
remotest  trace  of  who  my  brother  was,  could  never  have  been,  or  the 
family  of  Sir  John  Johnson  had  been  annihilated,  for  he,  and  he  only, 
has  saved  us  from  entire  ruin.  As  it  was,  awful  enough,  in  a  just  Gk>d*8 
name,  my  father  joined  me  at  the  small  post  where  I  and  my  husband 
were  to  have  met,  and  on  the  instant  of  his  arrival  we  succeeded  in  getting 
a  small  vessel,  and  in  four  days  reached  Corsica.  My  &ther  induced 
two  women  to  accompany  us,  and  well  it  was  he  did  so,  for  ere  we 
reached  that  island  I  was  a  mother,  and a  maniac ! 

"  Oh,  do  not  weep,  dear  madam :  do  tell  me,  was  poor  Rowland 
bom?" 

•*  He  it  was,  dear  love." 

'*  Then  weep  not,  madam ;  see  what  a  treasure  an  overseeing  God 
sent  you.  Yon  lost  your  husband— oh,  a  ereat  loss — but  what  a  sea 
pearl  you  found ;  a  thing  of  sweetness,  obedience,  beauty  P'  and  here 
the  speaker  blushed  with  more  intensity  than  the  a£9icted  mother  wept, 
but  there  was  no  one  to  witness  the  betrayal ;  and  thus  the  maiden 
proceeded, ''  and  of  greatness,  I  do  not,  for  I  should  not  speak,  but  I  am 
sure  that  our  curate  was  sincere,  and  he  is  a  wise  and  learned  man,  when 
he  said,  *  Madam,  you  have  had  bom  to  you  one  of  the  most  surprising 
young  men  of  my  times !'  So,  dear  madam,  do  not ;  nay,  tell  me  no 
more  of  the  sad  tale ;  though  wishful,  still  I  would  forego  a  thousand 
such  anxieties  to  hear  the  rest,  sooner  than  see  yon  so  afflicted.** 

"  Dear  love,  you  are  the  first  to  whom  I  have  told  all,  and  I  must 
finish ;  indeed  it  is  little  now  I  have  to  say.*'  We  were  many  weeks  ulxm 
the  island,  the  greater  part  of  which  time  my  poor  parent  despaii^  of 
my  recovery,  as  every  day  I  sank  rapidly ;  nor  dared  he  send  one  w<Mrd 
of  our  situation  to  my  mother  and  sister.  The  physician  desired  him  to 
prepare  for  a  sudden  change ;  and  as  my  father  was  in  such  a  pitiable 
state  of  imbecility,  he  simply  told  him  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments ;  lor,  in  consequence  of  there  being  tin  epidemic  raging  throogh 
tlie  isbuid,  every  funeial  was  obliged  to  be  concluded  three  hours  afler 
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death,  so  that  all  was  prepared  for  my  mterment.  On  the  day  the  event 
was  momentarily  expected  to  take  place,  I  became  qnite  lucid,  and  one 
of  my  attendants,  whom  my  father  had  partly  taken  into  his  confidence, 
tried  a  stratagem,  which,  unquestionably  saved  my  life.  And  this  was 
it :  when  she  had  discovered  I  was  strong  enough  to  speak,  she  told  me 
before  I  asked,  for  my  speech  was  quite  inarticulate,  that  the  Count,  my 
husband,  was  safe,  and  hourly  expecting  my  arrival,  and  that  his 
parents  were  also  preparing  for  my  reception.  This  retuned  the  weak 
chord,  and  so  soon  as  it  was  deemed  prudent,  my  little  one  was  placed  in 
my  arms, — and  I  recovered. 

Sir  John  had  been  able  to  get  some  information  respecting  the  death 
of  the  Prince  Delbutti,  and  finally  his  eyes  were  startled  by  seeing  the 
reward  which  was  offered  for  the  Count  and  the  stranger ;  all  of  which 
he  carefully  kept  from  me ;  but  said,  as  the  Count  had  doubtlessly  made 
for  £ngland  we  would  also  proceed  thither,  until  we  could  arrange  as  to 
what  would  be  the  best  plan. 

My  father  also,  to  soothe  me,  and  to  divert  my  attention  as  much  as 
possible,  told  me  that  he  had  important  business  there  also;  so  we  finally 
<bent  our  course  to  this  happy  countrv,  and  afler  numerous  difficulties 
arrived  here.  And  then,  and  not  till  I  was  sufficiently  recovered,  the 
fatal  news  was  broken  to  my  ear. 

It  was  at  once  thought  prudent  that  I  should  change  my  name  to  that 
of  my  mother's  maiden  one ;  and,  as  the  least  rashness,  as  to  an  enquiry  of 
my  husband,  might  be  his  ruin,  or  cost  him  his  life,  it  is  clear  we  had 
to  be  as  cautious  in  seeking  after  information  respecting  him,  as  they 
were  who  wanted  to  seize  him. 

Thus  five  weary  years  dragged  on,  and  not  a  word,  only  that  the  proud 
and  wilful  Count,  his  father,  had  disowned  him.  I  say  proud  and 
wilful,  I  speak  as  a  wife,  and  may  have  said  too  much — nay,  it  is  likely, 
for  this  is  certain,  that  the  Court  of  France  threatened  to  deprive  him  of 
certain  grants  which  had  been  withheld  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  if 
he  did  not  at  once  make  his  second  son  (formallv)  his  heir. 

This,  and  some  such  movements  were  easily  learned  ;  as  also  that  a 
prosecution  was  entered  against  my  father,  so  that  he  deemed  it  better 
to  allow  a  confiscation  of  all  his  French  property,  rather  than  attempt  to 
defend  or  stand  against  a  power  that,  he  well  knew,  had  destineu  his 
•roin.  He,  therefore,  made  arrangements  for  my  mother,  and  my  dear 
•iater  Agra,  to  come  to  England  ;  but,  alas  I  ere  they  received  the  order, 
my  mother  had  lefl  this  world.  Agra,  prudently  thinking  it  might  give 
•some  clue  to  her  sister  and  father,  should  she  at  once  come  to  England, 
advised  that  we  should  meet  her  on  the  Prussian  frontier,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  then  arrange  our  operations.  My  father  alone  went,  and,  as  he 
thonght,  that  if  the  Count  had  escaped,  he  wl$uld  doubtless  make  for  the 
Bussian  dominions,  and  there  join  my  brother;  he  agreed  with  my  sister 
to  proceed  thither  at  once,  as  if  any  tidings  were  to  be  had  at  all,  that 
-was  not  only  the  place  likely  to  obtain  them,  but  also  a  safe  one  from 
which  to  transmit  them  to  me. 

iTiis  arrangement  in  every  way  suited  my  views,  and  the  education  of 
mv  dear  boy  began  to  call  me  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  I  owed  the  little 
ftUow. 
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Devonshire  was  the  place  fixed  upon  for  my  residence ;  and  it  fiir- 
innately  happened  that  I  had  a  great-uncle,  on  my  mother's  aide^  who 
receiyed  me  as  though  I  had  heen  his  own,  and  Aowland,  he  insiBtedy 
should  he  called  his  grandson ;  and  indeed  he  became  as  fimd  of  him  as 
though  he  were.  Nothing  could  be  more  suited  to  my  situation,  and 
was  under  the  fearful  position,  as  happy  as  it  was  possible.  Of  ooane, 
I  thought  with  time  the  yigilance  of  our  bloodhounds  would  weaken,  if 
not  altogether  lose  its  scent.  In  this  I  was  mistaken,  and  but  for  the 
most  miraculous  accident,  the  portion  of  my  husband  would  have  been 
discovered ;  for  wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  Stanton  had  discovered  my 
retreat,  and  had  bribed  the  small  postoffice-keeper  to  open  all  letters 
directed  for  me  or  my  uncle.  One  had  arrived,  which  contained  not  only 
the  whole  statement  of  my  Henry's  affairs,  but  also  where  he  then  was, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  me ;  but  then  the  said  letter]which  told  all  thb 
glad  news,  also  brought  me  things  as  sad, — the  death  of  my  dear  father 
— he  was  also  gone  I 

And  this  it  was  which  deceived  the  postman  ; — the  letter  being  in 
black,  and  he  happening  only  to  glance  at  that  part  which  gave  the 
melancholy  information,  left  the  other  unconned,  and  thus  was  I  put 
in  possession  of  the  two  facts  at  once. 

I  was  resolved  to  make  the  rendezvous  of  my  dear  lord,  and  I  started, 
got  to  London  accompanied  by  my  uncle,  obtained  my  passport,  when, 
monstrous,  as  I  was  leaving  the  consul's  otEce,  though  deeply  disguised, 
Stanton  entered  it.  Upon  this  my  uncle  would  not  permit  me  to  leave 
him  one  inch,  and  as  to  the  attempt  of  seeing  my  husband,  I  with  him 
soon  saw  the  utter  hopelessness,  without  certain  ruin. 

Finding,  from  this,  that  my  retreat  was  made  out,  I  again  sought 
another  secluded  spot,  in  the  south  of  Kent,  and  again  chang^  my  name, 
as  did  my  unde,  and  here  we  lived  until  my  Rowland  was  near  his 
fourteenth  year ;  and  finding  that  it  was  actually  time  somethii^  was 
done  for  the  child,  and  he  having  shown  an  amazing  predilection  for 
drawing,  and  being  convinced  that  there  is  no  way  of  teaching  children 
a  knowledge  qf  the  worlds  so  well  as  casting  them  upon  it^'-^i  giving 
them  strength  and  width  of  thinking, — in  short,  of  teaching  them  other 
things  than  are  attainable  in  closets,  and  since  we  have  no  public  semi- 
nary for  the  instruction  of  painting  in  England,  I  boldly  adopted  the 
plan  which  jou  heard  my  good  brother  repudiate,  but  which,  I  thank 
God,  has  made  me  so  proud  a  mother.  Now,  the  most  extraordinaiy 
feature  in  all  these  mi^ortunes  is  this,  it  is  not  until  these  last  few  days 
that  I  was  quite  satisfied  as  to  who  Btanton  w,  or  tra#.  I  now  know, 
and  would  you  believe,  it  was  given  to  me  just  as  we  withdrew  from 
watching  the  procession  in  honor  of  the  opening  of  the  schools.  You 
may  recollect  that  you  wdked  before  me,  and  whilst  getting  through  the 
crowd,  I  saw  pass  on  horseback,  though  many  years  had  elapsed  ere  I 
had  witnessed  those  fiendish  orbs,  stiU  it  was  he,  though  considerably 
disguised,  still  I  will  swear  to  the  man,  he  saw  me — he  knew  me — and 
that  man  is — Lord  Wandly  I 

This,  and  another  circumstance,  may  account  to  you  for  my  atajfaie 
at  your  house  so  much  IcH^iger  from  my  poor  wa — oh  unfeeling  mothfin 
— but  now  thou  fliest  fast  to  thy  poor  child  of  the  wide  sea,  and  now 
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wider  domain ;  and  prepare  me,  Oh  God,  for  the  meeting  (or  it  wifi  he 
iiitch  a  meeting,  (BYen  that  of  my  Henri,  should  he  life,  would  not  he 
more  ecstatic. 

There  must  be  a  providence  watching  i^  our  erentual  good ;  for  how 
strange  a  thing  that  I  should  leafe  the  south,  have  gone  into  your|country, 
placed  my  poor  boy  as  an  apprentice,  and  wonderful,  all  within  a  few, 
yerj  few  nuks  of  tne  ruthless  monster,  who,  in  return  for  a  few  nights' 
ba^itsHty,  has  driven  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  day  into  banish- 
ment, my  poor  father,  nay  mother,  to  premature  graves,  in  different 
lands,  and  hunted  a  poor  feeble  woman,  who,  whatever  may  have  been 
her  errors,  she  feels  conscious,  would  not  unthinkingly  mjure  any  of 
God's  created. 

"And,  madam,  have  you  since  heard  of  Priappe,  or  could,  you  ever 
guess  the  cause  of  his  singular  attachment  and  interest  in  yotir  afiair^  V* 

"Not  a  word  of  either." 


CHAPTER  LIU. 

ME.    PIERRE    PRIAPPE    AND    MR.    KNURLY    PRYET. 

**  Now,  what  a  question  thou  askest,  good  Knurly  Pryet !  Ah,  ha !  I 
see  thou  thinkest  me  too  familiar  since  you  have  got  the  grant  of  the 
coal-pits, — how  fond  you  English  are  of  coals !  Well  look  not  glump  : 
Squire  Pryet  then  !  but  I  say,  what  a  question  thou  askest;  do  not  I  tell 
thee  I  am  an  Italian,  and  yet  thou  wouldst  demand  of  me,  have  I  seen 
the  Pope  ?  Man,  I  have  eaten  fish  with  one  of  the  Cardinals :  pah  I 
and  as  to  an  Archbishop  or  so, — seen  the  Pope  ?  I  have  spoken  to  nim, 
and  so  mayest  thou.  But  for  all  this  I  do  not  wonder  at  thy  question ; 
a  man  who  has  been  educated  with  the  fear  of  a  lord  before  his  eyes,  and 
who  has  learned  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  an  audience  from  whom, 
than  it  would  from  the  last  four  Popes  put  together  : — But  I  tell  thee  I 
have  eaten  with  a  Cardinal." 

"  And,  ptay,  St,  Pierre  Priappe — ** 

**  May  Anglicise  a  little  ;  and  then,  I  think,  the  latter  would  be  found 
as  knowings  a  name  as  Pryet  itself;  so  call  me  Peter  Pryet,  or  Peter 
]^,  Esq.,  or  what  thou  wilt,  so  it  lose  not  dignity  in  thy  sight ;  after  I 
die, — saint  me  as  you  please.*' 

*•  Well  then,  Mr.  Priappe,  might  I,  with  great  humility,  ask  how  so 
great  a  favor  could  be  granted  to  a  gentleman  who  has  sunk  so  much  in 
the  world,  as  that  of  taking  a  set  dinner  with  one  of  their  Excellencies  V* 

"  Sunk  in  the  world !  why  thou  sinkest  thyself,  good  squire,  to  say  I 
iiav^inmk  in  the  World,  when  I  keep  such  lionprable  acquaintance  as 
thine :  but,  however,  touching  the  dinner  with  one  of  the  eminemeg 
you  would  like  the  real  truth." 
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''  Or  of  what  purpose  my  questioii  V* 

"  Then  it  was  all  in  consequence  of  this  worthy  Lord  of  thine.  Lord 
Wandly  I  He  once  trayelled  m  our  parts—nay,  I  beliere,  he  has  actuallT 
had  his  foot  on  the  topmost  bit  of  Uya  to  be  found  on  the  apex  of  Etna/' 
'<But  what  the  devil  have  I  to  do  with  Etna?" 
'^  Now  would  not  that  Httle  bit  of  techiness  have  been  more  to  the 
point — for  I  know  it  was  what  you  wanted  to  say,  if  you  had  demanded 
•why,  what  the  devil  had  Lord  Wandly  to  do  with  your  eatmg  triglie 
with  the  Cardinal?'" 

*'  Less  familiarity  sir,"  growled  Knurly  a  little  sulkily. 
"  Farewell  then  squire,  I'm  off." 
"  What's  your  hurry  V* 

**  Why,  to  have  more  separation,  which  funnily  enoi^  signifies  lett 
familiarity  !*' 

"  But,  how  could  Lord  Wandly  have  anything  to  do  with—" 
"  There,  now,  did  I  not  say  that  was  thy  question ;  do  have  a  better 
temper,  there  is  no  man  on  earth  has  a  better  before  the  gentleman  thou 
last  namedst ;  recollect  I  have  been  a  gentleman  too  !*^ 
**  None  of  your  Italian  organ-and-monkey  tricks  then!" 
"  Go  to — I  pardon  thee,  and  still  I  have  ever  thought  a  monkey  as 
merry,  and  somewhat  more  facetious  than  a  bull ;  for,  although,  thy 
prefix  be  not  John,  thou  art  of  the  breed,  that  is,  allowing  a  httle  for 
Italian  politeness.     We  are  apt  to  flatter." 

"  Well,  now  to  business  ;  you  say  that  lady-Hke  hag,  upon  whom  I 
applied  my  whip  on  the  morning  that  I  was  conducting  the  lad,  still 
retains  the  pistol  he  gave  her." 

"  Just  so,  and  I  retain  the  fellow  to  it ;  and  you,  that  is  your  master 
wants  them  both ;  quite  a  melodramatical  incident,— a  gipsy,  a  myste- 
rious foreigner,  and  a  morbid  nobleman !" 

**  Silence,  Sir,  and  say  the  price  ;  there  is  nothing  dramatic  in  that." 
"  Pah  !  to  the  pistols,  I  suppose  some  half-dozen  crowns  or  so  would 
get  hers  ;  only  she  was  vexed  at  the  ungallant  manner,  and  carrying  on 
a  sly  thing  or  two  without  letting  her  have  a  claw  in  the  pie :  go  and 
pretend  she  is  to  be  thy  future  confidant,  and  his  Lordship's  ;  every  one 
has  some  tender  place  on  his  ribs ;  that  is  hers." 
"  Humph  ;  could  you  not  coax  a  bit  ?" 

*'  Yes  ;  but,  good  Knurly,  give  me  some  employment  worthy  of  my 
reputation  and  genius,  and  of  one  of  the  humble  i:istruments  in  some  of 
his  Lordship's  earlier  campaigns.  Thou  sayest  he  does  not  recolleet : 
well,  perhaps  he  may  not,  but  a  two  minutes'  chat,  out  of  thy  presence 
though,  dear  Knurly,  and  thou  wilt  have  to  congratulate  thyself  on  being 
so  fortunate  as  to  introduce  his  Lordship  to  an  old  acquaintance.  Ther^ 
will  be  no  doubt  of  the  recognition." 

"  Know  then,  good  Signior,  he  has  seen  your  Lordship,  but  does  not 
know  you ;  and  he  is  positive  he  never  had  the  honour  of  ever  viewing 
those  mteresting  proportions  of  yours  before." 

''Ah!  where?"  demanded  the  gentleman,  with  the  sharp  eyes,  and 
somewhat  bookish  nose,  a  little  incsredulously. 

'*  Where  he  sees  all  that  he  especially  wishes  to  behold,  without  lo- 
tuming  the  oomplioient." 
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*<  Humph ;  and  jou  say  that  he  has  ahready  conferred  that  favor 
upon  me !  Well,  well,  well.  Tell  him  I  am  not  a  whit  surprised  ;  for 
by  the  good  apostle,  whose  name  I  dignify,  though  I  saw  him  a  little,  a 
day  or  two  ago,  I  did  not  know  him ;  I  made  him  out  ere  we  parted, 
though  time,  it  seems,  is  as  imperative  with  his  rich  as  his  poor,  his  vile 
as  his — humph  I — honorable  subjects ;  few  such  impartial  monarchs  on 
this  part  of  the  sphere  1" 

''Well,  Sir,  less  philosophy  and  more  business,  get  the  pistols,  name 
thy  price,  and  we  luive  done.'' 

''And  yet  I  will  affirm,  that  I  could  be  of  infinitely  more  service  to  his 
Lordahip  than  these  pistols ;  though,  perhapb,  not  in  an  ease-of«mind 
senae ;  -but  to  the  business^ — I  know  his  Lordship's  constitution,  he 
cannot  Uve  out  of  mischief,  he  has  a  turn  for  it ;  a  bent,  the  same  as 
some  have  for  speculation,  women,  murder,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  I 
abo  know,  good  Knurly,  that  thou  hast  more  commissions  than  thou 
hast  either  time  or  head  for  their  execution  :  come  give  me  employment, 
I  lack  it,  whilst  thou  groanest  under  it.  What  about  this  running  away 
project?"  And  Mr.  Priappe  looked  a  little  knowingly  at  the  agent  of 
Lord  Wandly. 
"The  what?" 

"  The  abduction :  come,  to  show  thee  that  I  know  why  I  speak,  and 
how;  fab  Lordahip  has,  seriously,  never  had  any  other  grand  object, 
only  by  way  of  passing  on  time,  for  this  last  twenty  years.  Now,  you 
have  recced  the  commission  and  you  cannot  do  it;  I  am  idle,  and 
mighty  at  least,  be  of  use." 

"  (Ah,  ha !  thm  he  does  know  Wandly,  and  that  pretty  extensively 
too.)  Why,  as  you  say,  Signior,  there  is  a  httle  business,  if  I  could 
draend  upon  your  worship,  in  which  you  might  be  of  singular  service — 
if  I  could  depend  upon  you." 

"  Amongst  gentlemen  of  our  order  there  is  only  one  way  to  get  at 
that— trial." 

^Tme ;  then,  to  b^n,  succeed,  and  name  your  sum !" 
"Tut,  tut :  go  to  his  Lordship,  and  say  success  is  certain ;  and  lei 
liiiii  MBoe  the  amount.  And  in  order  that  he  may  come  down  with 
something  like  a  reasonable  reward,  for  so  much  merit,  first  tell  him 
there  is  but  one  way :  As  to  think  of  doing  it  in  England,  is  as  absurd 
as  removing  stolen  goods  in  the  night-time,  or  clandestinely  at  any  time. 
No,  no,  she  must  be  got  out  of  this  country.  Speaking  of  the  impera- 
tive behavior  of  the  monarch  I  have  just  paid  so  handsome  a  compliment 
to,  by  the  by,  I  must  say  he  appears  to  have  made  a  wonderful  exception 
in  favor  of  the  lady  of  whom  we  speak :  I  saw  her  at  the  ceremonies  of 
the  schools  the  other  day  ;  indeed,  I  was  looking  at  her  firom  one  angle, 
as  his  Lordship  was  peeping  at  her  from  the  other ;  and«  on  the  word  of 
a  gentleman,  the  old  King  must  have  intended  her  for  his  second  wife, 
lor  she  looked  as  young,  and  almost  as  beautiful  as  ever.  Now,  listen 
to  me,  Pryet,  is  vour  lease  signed  yet  for  the  coal-pits  V 
"  How  know  you  this.  Sir  ?" 

"  Oh,  you'll  see,  though  greatly  underrated  by  the  good  Knurly,  I 
know  many  things  in  that  great  science  of —mischief.  Now,  the  way  to 
get  it  signed,  and  make  also  the  seat  of  parliament  steadfast  will  be  to 
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tell  him  first  that  her  hushand  liveth,  that,  secondlj,  there  is  one  who 
hath  letters  from  him  to  her»  inviting  her  to  meet  him — a  happy  meetings 
eh,  Pryet  ?  after  some  twenty  years  parting  or  so ;  unless  there  has  been 
some  sly  work — a  great  risk  though — ^that  he  who  hath  these  letters  is 
commissioned  to  t&e  her  to  his  arms ;  that  should  the  price  be  sufficient 
he  will  place  her  in  those  of  some  one  else ;  and  that  the  pistols  may  be 
used  for  better  purposes  save  that  of  forming  additional  tiopbies  m  ihm 
Hescott  collection  !     Do  you  understand  it  iH  V* 

'*  Do  I  ? — (this  is  wonderful ;  and  this  will  at  once  alter  all  my  plans ; 
I  only  thought  of  deluding  Wandly,  and  reaUy  capturing  that  exquisite 
lump  of  beauty,  her  pupiL)  Say,  good  Pierre,  if  I  were  to  entrust  dSL 
to  you,  durst  your  honor  undertake  the  whole  execution  of  this,  without 
my  hand  in  any  way  appearing  in  it — ^without  my  being  seen  V* 

"  (Cowardly  rascal,)  without  being  seen  ?  Nay,  we  can  make  it  erm 
better  than  that, — you  shall  come  to  their  rescue  k  you  like— that  would 
look  well." 

*' Their  rescue ;  whom  do  you  mean?  there  is  but  one  lady." 
"  But  one  for  his  Lordship,  of  course ;  and  to  do  him  justice,  I  am 
conyinced  he  would  reward  that  man  who  should  effect  his  obtaining 
her,  more  than  he  would  that  power  who  could  make  him  the  premier ; 
but  then,  is  there  nobody  else  to  be  serred  f  Ha,  ha,  I  like  uiat ;  are 
we  ever  to  wait  upon  our  masters  without  thinking  of  dining  ourselves  ? 
No,  no.  Then  wheu  you  have  safely  placed  the  preceptress  in  his  hal* 
lowed  and  longing  arms,  why  should  not  the  pupil  meet  with  as  impres* 
sive  and  welcome  an  embrace  from  his  pupil  again ;  Thou  art  young 
and  handsome  ;  look  to  thyself,  good  Knurly,—  I  would  I  were  such  a 
man." 

"  Give  me  thy  hand,  good  Priappe ;  I  now  fully  and  entirely  appre* 
ciate  thy  genius,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  quality  in  design  will  only 
be  equalled  by  its  courage  in  execution ;  thou  hast  indeed — though  the 
devil  clutch  me  if  I  can  guess  how — ^just  hit  upon  my  plan." 

"  Only  thou  be  equally  fortunate  as  to  the  price,  and  it  is  done.  The 
letters  are  here,  and  though  his  Lordship  may  not  recollect  his  old 
servant,  he  will  the  handwriting  of  his  old  enemy  1  We  ever  remember 
our  foes  better  than  our  friends,  and  our  admirers,  perhaps,  best  of  all. 
So,  my  good  Pryet,  tell  these  tidings  to  thy  master ;  don't  forget  to  say 
that  the  husband  is  limng  ;  think  too  of  the  young  and  exquisite  beauty. 
Miss  Dantskipp, — then  of  me." 

**  Farewell ;  at  this  place  to-morrow,  when  all  shall  be  condnded  to 
thy  satisfaction,  we  will  meet." 

"  Farewell,  right  noble  Knurly  Pryet." 

They  separat^  and  the  worthy  Monsieur  Pierre  Priappe— we  say 
Monsieur,  for  although  he  boasted  of  being  an  Italian,  we  are  right  in 
the  national  prefix,  he  was  bom  on  this  side  the  Alps, — had  not  walked 
a  mile,  when  he  was  met  by  a  gentleman,  whom  we  fear  the  reader  will 
almost  have  lost  sight  of — Lord  Wandly's  former  home  secretary,  Mr. 
Tennyson  ;  and  although  the  meeting  appeared  as  if  merely  accidental. 
It  was  evidently  preconcerted,  as  the  first  sentence  he  uttered  upon  the 
approach  of  Uie  mgenuous  M.  Priappe  was,  ''Well,  have  you  seen  the 
villainT" 
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The  answer  to  which  was, 

"  Oh,  yes ;  and  had,  what  you  English  call,  a  longish  chat" 

"  Amusing  enough,  I  hope  i  Has  he  got  the  lease  signed  ?  Is  it  a 
fact  that  he  is  going  to  stand  for  one  of  Wandly's  boroughs  ?  Can  the 
monster  be  insane  enough  to  think  that  such  a  icirl,  with  such  a  fortune 
too,  as  Jane  Dantskipp,  will  have  such  a  knotty  ignorant  cub  as  he  ? 
Does  he  expect,  but  I  suppose  that  is  settled^  that  A^  is  to  be,  ha,  ha, 
ha!  his  Lordship*s  secretary  ?  Did  he  hint  as  to  whether  I  had  a  hand 
— that  is,  that  you  knew  me  V 

"  Bow,  bow,  wow :  why,  dear  Signior  Tennyson,  thou  must  be  awfully 
afraid  of  this  young  paver ;" 

"Indeed!  as  how.  Sir?" 

"  From  the  number  of  thy  questions,  and,  for  if  I  had  asked  one  of 
them  within  three  degrees  of  the  straight  line  that  you  have  put  them  to 
me,  my  plans — yours^  and,  I  do  think,  all  our  hopes  had  been,  to  judge 
cautiously,  slightly  mUl-dewed." 

"  True,  true ;  you  are  right ;  but  I  hate  the  villain,  so  that — '* 

"And,  being  an  Englishman,  you  think  it  the  best  way  to  tell  him  so. 
No,  no ;  that  is  not  the  plan  of  my  country  ;  make  them  feel  it,  good 
Mr.  Tennyson,  make  them  understand  it." 

"  That  is  right,  quite  right.  Well,  do  you  think  they  will  fall  into  the 
trap?" 

"  Tes,  if  you  will  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  make  the  bait  too 
vulgar." 

"Have,  you  heard  from  my  brother  ex-secretary;  upon  my  honor, 
but  this  young  artist  of  the  bolder-stone-and-beater  must  be  a  clever 
fellow,  to  out  do  two  such  experimentalists  as  Messrs.  Tennyson  and 
Crabbs. — Have  we  got  them,  may  I  ask.*' 

"I  think  so." 

"Then  give  me  your  hand,  Monsieur  Friappe,  and  name  the  reward." 


CHAPTER     LIV. 

JOHANNES    DONNE   AND    HIS   PUPILS. 

We  must  now,  for  a  few  minutes,  visit  Johannes  Donne,  aad  his  merry 
pupils,  at  the  great  scene  of  their  labors— the  hall  of  the  Frescos. 

Johannes,  Rowland,  Zimmerman,  Retz,  and  some  others,  had  just 
finished  their  morning  council,  when  a  young  gentleman,  first  evading 
the  two  porters^  came  running  into  the  principal  haU,  met  Mr.  Domie^ 
asked  if  it  were  not  he,  and  on  being  told,  with  evident  surprise^  that  it 
was  so,  said  he  thought  so,  could  haye  sworn  that  it  was^  and  then  de- 
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manded  if  he  had  not  a  young  giant  in  art  with  him«  whose  name  was 
Rowland  Bradshaw  ? 

The  good  Johannes  very  mildly>  and  in  a  most  antithetic,  as  compared 
with  the  other's  manner  and  haste,  said  he  had. 

'*  Then,  at  once,"  returned  the  stranger,  shipping  the  master's  shoul- 
der, **  show  me  at  once  where  he  is." 

Johannes  pointed  to  some  scaffolding  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  and 
informed  the  stranger  that  the  object  of  his  haste  was  working  on  it, 
behind  the  partiton.  He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  the  stranger  ran, 
as  though  he  were  going  to  announce  to  the  young  artist  that  the  build- 
ing was  on  fire— that  he  was  his  brother,  and,  of  course,  wishful  that 
his  life  should  be  saved  if  all  else  perished. 

The  good  Johannes  was  so  astounded,  not  to  say  alarmed,  at  the  wild 
'  manner  of  the  person  he  had  just  directed,  that  he  immediately  hurried 
after,  and  as  he  was  carious,  perhaps  the  reader  may  labor  under  a  similar 
sensation,  so  we  will  carry  him  thither  too,  that  he  may  see  as  well  as 
Usten  to  the  object  of  all  this  haste,  and  singularity  of  introduction. 

''  Oh,  damn  the  scaffolding,  partition,  and  all,  if  it  should  come  down 
and  I  with  it.  Ton  have  distmguished  yourself,  and  why  may  not  I 
have  a  bit  of  fame  ?  if  you  can  bmld  a  Pantheon,  I  do  not  see  why  I 
should  not  jump  off  it,  and  take  the  builder  with  me ;  in  few,  dear 
Rowland,  couldst  thou  die  in  the  arms  of  a  man  who  loves  thee  better?" 
"My  dear  Mr.  Styrrup!" 

"  My  dear  devil,  '  Joe,'  I  tell  you,  puppy.  You  may  well  stare,  good 
Johannes,  for  if  you  have  had  half  the  difficulty  in  teaching  the  monkey 
to  paint  that  I  have  had  in  teaching  him  to  pronounce  'Joe,'  he  ought 
to  give  you  two-thirds  of  his  gold  medal,  that  is  all." 

"  Is  this  your  old  friend  Mr.  Styrrup  then,  Rowland,  of  whom  I  have 
heardyou  speak ?" 

"  yfhj,  good  Johannes,  who  else  could  it  be,  unless  it  were  Bob,  and, 
by  George,  we  shall  see  him  in  a  few  days.  I  only  landed  at  Hull  last 
night, — I  have  taken  a  special  train  to  see  thee,  and,  damn  it,  I  trust  I 
am  welcome." 

"Welcome,  dear—" 
"Joe." 
"Joe." 
"Better." 

•'Oh,  I  am  so  happy  to  see  you." 

"  Well,  I  have  much  to  say.  Now,  if  your  master  here,  and  as  many 
of  you  as  you  Hke,  will  come' and  dine  with  me,  just  by  way  of  celebrat- 
ing our  re-union,  I  shall  be  glad.  What  then.  Sir  modest,  you  have  got 
a  sweetheart  or  two  at  last ;  have  you  forgotten  those  of  Liverpool  ?" 

"No;  but  what  do  you  mean  by  accusing  me  of  unfaithfulness? 
because  I  apprehend  what  you  mean  by  saying,  I  have  got  one  or  two  at 
last ; — you  don't  mean  any  of  the  ladies  you  have  alluded  to  at  Liver- 
pool?" 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Sly ;  no,  I  mean  two,  that  were  inquiring  for  you  at  the 
entrance  gate,  just  as  I  was ;  as  soon  as  they  twigged  me,  they  would 
not  let  me  see  their  faces." 
"  Oh,  they  ebuld  not  be  asking  for  me—  you  mistake." 
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"  I'll  swear  I  do  not  though ;  they  not  only  were  asking  to  see  Row* 
land  Bradshawy  but  were,  as  I  think,  offering  a  small  bribe  to  get  in^ 
and  whilst  they  were  settling  the  same  I  bolted  past." 

"  I  know  not  who  they  can  be.'* 

*'  Well,  I  care  not ;  but  go  and  tell  your  plasterer  he  may  have  a 
holiday ;  and  good  Messrs.  Johannes  and  the  rest  of  you,  I  pray  you  let 
me  labor  under  a  similar  obligation.  Dismiss  your  assistants — ^you  have 
worked  hard  enough ;  and  it  will  look  yery  strange  if  ^ou  will  not  make 
merry  with  your  inend  here,  when  he  has  met,  and  is  about  to  spend 
the  day  with  one  of  the  oldest  he  has.     What  say  you?" 

The  whole  were  first  taken  by  surprise,  and  afterwards  by  Joseph 
Styrrup  to  his  hotel ;  and  as  they  passed  the  outer  door,  Mr.  Styrrup 
turned  quickly  round,  and  called  out,  "  See,  by  George,  Rowland,  yon's 
the  ladies  I  saw  enquiring  for  you,  yonder,  just  stepping  into  the  chaise." 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  said  Rowland,  "  and  I  will  try  to  catch  them, — 
who  can  it  be  V*  And  Rowland  ran,  and  as  he  did  so,  his  heart  jumped 
faster  than  his  feet,  for  he  had  imagined  that  in  one  of  the  forms,  he 
descried  that  of  his  mother ;  and  he  was  right,  but  ere  he  could  near  the 
coach  it  had  mixed  amongst  a  score  of  others,  and  he  unfortunately  ran 
after  a  wrong  one.  He  returned  gloomily,  and  had  he  been  alone,  or 
could  he  haye  formed  an  excuse  for  being  so,  he  soon  would  have  fallen 
into  one  of  those  fretful  fits  of  which,  for  some  time,  he  had  been  the 
victim ;  for  he  thought  there  was  some  neglect,  and  though  not  ten 
minutes  away,  he  had  scarcely  joined  his  friends  when  the  cause  of  all 
this  disarrangement  in  the  Donne  school,  said, 

"  Why,  hang  it,  Rowland,  I  should  think  you  had  been  at  one  of  your 
old  tricks  again,  only  I  trust  you  have  a  better  compliment  for  me  at  our 
meeting,  than  that  of  blubbering,  or  else,  you  know,  you  used  to  be  fond 
of  a  bit  of  a  snivel." 

Rowland  smiled,  and  so  did  some  of  the  pupils,  merely  thinking  it  a 
part  of  Mr.  Stymip's  style  ;  but  not  so  the  preceptor,  Johannes,  he  at 
once  saw  that  the  stranger  was  correct,  and  mused  at  his  pupil,  as  he 
had  done  before,  many,  many  times. 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  and  her  friend  were  trying  to  get  access  into  the  hall, 
just  as  the  electrical  neighbor  of  the  latter  one,  came  dashing  up  to  the 
same  place.  Miss  Dantskipp  saw  him  first,  and  not,  upon  any  consider- 
ation, wishing  to  be  known,  told  her  preceptress,  so  both  had  time  to 
avert  their  heads.  After  Joseph  had  taken  by  stealth  that  which  they 
were  willing  to  pay  for — ^an  entree,  Mrs.  Bradshaw  renewed  her  over- 
tures of  obtaining  admission  into  a  dark  place  in  one  of  the  galleries,  so 
that  she  could  see  the  movements  of  the  artists  (her  son  the  real  object) 
without  the  possibility  of  being  seen. 

She  had  adopted  this  plan  that  she  might  not  betray  undue  weakness 
at  their  final  meeting.  She  felt  that  a  more  immediate  coming  together 
might  have  a  serious  effect  upon  both  of  them.  The  separation  had 
been  for  a^long  time,  and  during  which,  her  son  had  done  the  great  work, 
of  which,  he  knew,  his  mother  only  lived  to  see  the  completion.  She 
was  convinced  that  such  labors,  however  good  his  health,  must  have 
much  altered  his  appearance,  and  she  felt  Siat  the  least  change  would 
act  most  fearfully  upon  her ;  nay,  she  aometimes  entertained  the  dreadU 
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fnl  thought,  that  should  his  studies  haTe  so  affected  his  ccmstitatioti, 
that  howerer  remote,  were  thej  to  cause  a  decline,  or  death,  she  shofold 
have  an  eternal  reproach  heaped  upon  her  memory,  so  long  as  it  lasted. 

These  were  the  agonies,  and  must  ever  he  so,  to  the  attendants  and 
promoters  of  greatness,  and  for  these  reasons  she  was  resolved  to  act  as 
we  have  seen. 

She  had  just  arranged  as  to  the  amount  of  fees,  when  the  inner  porter 
came  running  out  and  told  her  that  all  the  principal  artists  were  coming 
with  the  stranger,  but  that  there  was  little  doubt  their  absence  would  not 
be  for  a  long  time ;  that  he]  would  apprise  her  of  their  return  should 
she  wish  it ;  or  if  she  would  come  back  in  a  short  time,  they  would  all, 
doubtless,  be  at  work,  ''as,"  added  the  man,  "they  have  now  bat  a 
short  time  to  finish  it  in ;  and  I  know  that  all  the  foreigners  leave  the 
kingdom  in  a  fortnight  at  most,  as  well  as^  I  belieycy  our  crack  En^ish- 
man,  he  whom  you  enquire  about." 

The  ladies  hurried  off  as  we  have  seen.  Whilst  Joseph  made  his 
friends  go  at  an  equal  pace  to  his  hotel,  that  a  suitable  oraer  might  be 
given  for  dinner,  and  then,  he  said,  he  should  throw  himself  on  their 
guardianship  until  it  was  ready.  They  agreed,  and  were  taking  a  stroll 
past  one  of  the  theatres,  when  in  turning  round  the  comer,  Joseph  espied 
a  couple  coming  out  of  what  is  called  the  stage  door ;  Joseph  looked 
once  more,  and  then,  **  Hoorah !  by  George,  Rowland,  if  there  is  not 
Hage-a-baby  and  the  Summerset!  stay,"  continued  he,  turning  round  to 
the  eldest  of  the  party,  <'  I  pray  thee,  good  Johannes,  wilt  thou  deem  it 
offensive  if  I  invite  these  funnv  devils  also  to  be  of  our  party,  for  they 
are  old  friends  and  worthv  fellows." 

"  Oh,  right  worthy !"  said  Rowland. 

**  Nay,  then,  this  is  to  be  the  holiday,  and  when  I  do  play,  I  never 
like  to  do  it  idly.  It  has  not  happened  of  late  that  either  mysdf  or 
these  poor  boys  here  have  had  much  leisure ;  let  us  make  the  most  of 
it  then,  the  same  as  of  everything  else  we  undertake  ;  and,  above  all,  let 
me  entreat  you  invite  your  theatrical  friends."  Joseph  ran,  and  Mr. 
Donne  continued,  **  there  had  used  to  be  no  ^men  with  whom  I  was  sq 
merry, — even  may  it  be  so  now.*' 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Styrrup  seized  the  great  actor's  hand,  which  he  did 
rather  suddenly,  he  started,  looked,  re-looked,  and  again  started,  and  thea^ 
the  attitude  being  a  good  one,  exclaimed,  "  No,  it  can — it  is  impossible,- 
— it  is,"  and  before  the  object  of  all  this  doubt  could  utter  a  single  word, 
he  was  locked  in  the  same  firm  embrace  that  most  of  the  great  heroines 
of  the  day  had,  as  few  there  were  who  had  not  met  with  a  similar 
testimony  of  his  esteem. 

The  Summerset  ever  aimed  at  the  style  of  the  great  Hage-a-baby,  and 
so  selected  Mr.  Donne  for  the  same  display,  and  had  got  his  arms 
extended,  as  also  into  the  latter  part  of  the  roeech  of  ''no,  it  can — it 
is,'*  when  he  really  discovered  Rowland,  and  instead  of  the  embrace 
falling  in  the  same  direction  as  the  speech,  it  not  only  fell  iqKsni 
Rowland,  but  nearly  squeezed  him  into  two»  for,  in  truth,  the  pooB 
fellow  was  really  rejoiced,  when  it  was  a  real  friend,  and  not  one  of  mers 
theatrical  courtesy,  with  whom  he  had  loet.  And  ao  the  acting  wa^.  as 
it  ever  win  be,  so  much  better^  when  we  truly  fed  our  parts. 
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The  delights  at  such  an  unexpected  meeting  were  excessiTe ;  but  when 
to  this  was  added  an  inyite  to  dinner,  and  that,  too,  at  a  first-rate  West- 
end  Hotel,  their  satisfaction  wanted  words,  although— so  thej  said — 
their  «heeks  were  not  deficient  in  tears.  "  Mivart's  Hotel,"  said  Hage- 
a-babj,  in  half-and-half  soliloquy  and  colloquy,  to  his  brotiier  professor. 
''  By  George,  I'll  let  the  curtain  wait  hal/  an  hour  to-night ;  be  the 
making  of  me  for  the  stage  manager  to  have  to  go  to  the  front  and 
announce  that  the  principal  character  was  dining  with — that  will  be  it— • 
*  a  deputation  to  the  Home  Secretary,'  from  a  town  that  he  has  been 
starring  at ;  that  will  be  grand ;  or  if  I  cannot  manage  to  cram  it  in  there, 
I  must  have  it,  in  some  way,  introduced  in  my  benefit  bill ;  one  thing  is 
certain,  all  London  must  know  that  this  day  I  dine  at  Miyart's." 


CHAPTER  LV. 

JOSEPH    STYEEUP    SUEPRISES    ROWLAND. 

The  party  was  brilliant,  the  sayings  fully  to  matdi,  and  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  our  labors,  we  certainly  should  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  have 
given  a  detailed  account ;  but  there  are  things  crowding  upon  us  of  more 
moment,  as  the  reader  will  say,  when  he  fairly  sees  the  object  of  Mr. 
Styrrup's  visit  to  London. 

And  this  was  it ;  as  soon  as  all  agreed  to  break  up,  Styrrup  said  he 
would  see  Rowland  to  his  lodgings,  and  they  had  not  eot  up  half  a 
street  for  that  purpose,  when  Mr.  Styrrup  began  to  unfold  the  motive 
of  his  sudden  visit. 

"  Now,  Rowland,  mark,  there  is  no  lodg^g  for  you  in  London  to- 
night. There  is  a  special  train  waiting  for  us  at  the  station ;  we  must 
be  two  hundred  miles  off  here  ere  daylight,  and  to  which  it  just  wants 
six  hours.*' 

"What can  be  the  matter?"  demanded  Rowland. 

"This  is  it;  our  party  are  going  to  contest  the  very  town  you  were 
stolen  from — Frescoth.  As  you  know  it  is  one  of  Lord  Wandly's 
boroughs,  and,  of  course,  never  was  contested  since  it  was  ordained, 
there  is  but  one  man  in  England,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he's  in  it  ye^ 
that  can  stand  the  slightest  chance,  should  Wandly  nominate  even  one 
of  his  grooms  ;  he  wiU  win  it,  if  properly  managed,  and,  mark  me,  what 
I  am  going  to  say,  with  your  assistance ;  that  man  is  Rowbottom.  We 
have  got  a  tidy  chap  to  nominate  him  to-morrow,  but  it  is  you,  Rowland, 
who  are  fixed  upon  to  make  the  speech ;  your  great  pc^ularity,  as  weU  as 
the  mnpathy  for  the  trick  played  you — ^for,  in  despite  oif  all,  it  hat 
ooxea  out  that  Wandly  had  a  hand  in  the  affidr^-wil}  give  you.greal 
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advantages,  and  you  have  now  an  opportunity  of  showing  your  lov^i^  for 
Bob,  and  of  revenging  the  baseness  of  Wandly.     What  sliy  you  V* 

''What  do  I  say,  that  you  have  made  every  drop  of  my  blood  boil,  tin^e 
in  my  veins.  Oh !  but  I  will  do  it — I  will.  This  stealthy  departure 
willy  I  fear,  give  offence  to  the  good  Johannes ;  but  so  great  a  duty 
must  be  my  excuse.     Oh !  but  I  thank  you  for  this  business." 

"  Then  right  gladly  I  thank  thee,  dear  Rowland  ;  for  though  Wild- 
ingair  is  going  to  lend  us  his  servioes,  it  is  thou  must  give  the  blow ; 
brides,  I  am  almost  certain  it  will  be  impossible  for  Bob  to  be  there, 
though  there  is  an  express  gone  to  fetch  him.  By  George,  it  will  be  a 
glorious  thing  to  win  for  him,  and  make  it  a  meeting  present  when  he 
arrives." 

"  Know  you  his  opponent  ?" 

"  Well,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you ;  nar,  I  am  not  sure,  for  I  was 
only  in  the  neighborhood  two  hours,  but  still  there  are  probable 
grounds.  Wandly  was  so  roused  when  he  heard  the  crumbling  old  hole 
was  to  be  contested,  and  maddened,  when  to  the  information  was 
added  that  Rowbottom  was  to  be  the  man,  thai  he  first  said  he  should 
send  them  his  butler,  but  afterwards,  fearing  there  might  be  some 
chance  of  defeat,  assigned  for  them  as  hia  representative,  Knurly  Pryet, 
Esq.,  now  his  tecretary,  and  a  man  of  great  influence  in  that  vicinity,  I 
assure  you." 

"That  beast?"  and  Rowland  nipped  his  lip.  ''Hurry  on  to  the 
tram." 

"  Ay,  but  stay,  Wildingair  goes  with  us.  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
that  he  is  now  the  great  man  of  the  great paper  V 

"  Report  has  done  him  justice  in  my  ears.*' 

"  Well,  now  dear  Rowland,  until  he  comes,  a  bit  of  chat  with  thee. 
Know  then  that  in  three  months  I  am  going  to  be  a  '  married  man/ 
Eliza  Broud  and  I  have  agreed  to  make  the  world  believe  that  we  are 
entirely  devoted  to  each  other,  and  we  are  to  be  the  happiest  of  all  the 
couples  that  ever  were  united,  be  they  who  they  may." 

"  Indeed !  I  am  too  happy  to  hear  of  this,  and  though  you  would  joke 
with  me  as  to  making  the  world  beUeve^  and  the  rest,  I  know  you  to  be 
too  honorable  a  man  to  marry  an  exquisite  and  talented  young  lady, 
unless  you  had  made  up  your  mind — as  doubtless  you  have  done — to 
leave  all  your  fond  bachelor's  days,  their  friendships,  their  follies — '* 

"  Their  friendships,  Rowland  f"  asked  Styrrup,  "  Their  friendships, 
no,  no." 

"  Pardon  me,  only  such  as  were  linked  with  your  follies.  No,  from 
what  I  have  learned — ^be  not  curious  to  know  how — of  your  intended 
wife,  she  vrill  be  as  fond  as  her  husband,  of  some  of  your  acquaintance. 
She  is  a  good  creature,  and  once  more  permit  me  to  say,  I  heiurtily 
rejoice  on  her,  your,  and  your  father's  account." 

"Well  then,  here,  let  us  stand  under  this  gas.  I  could  tell  your 
worship  a  secret.  It  would  seem  that  she  has  not  only  been  the 
companion,  but  the  confidant  of  a  young  lady,  who,  forsooth,  has  been 
in  love  with  your  lordship ;  this  is  not  fair ;  but  sinc^  by  your  altered 
appearance,  1  perceive  vou  have  some  deep  grief,  at  least  let  me  be  the 
assuager  of  one  part  of  it;  I  do  not  know,  I  fear  it  is  not  that  whidi 
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IiaB  thinned  th  j  cheek  so^  dear  Rowland ;  but  if  it  be,  get  fat  again^  and 
«a  rosy  as  most  gentlemen  are,  who  contend  for  golden  medals." 

"  And  what  may  all  this  aim  at  V 

"  Something,  on  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  that  ought  to  gladden, 
madden  any  man  with  ecstacy,  but  to  a  loTer, — for  I  know  not  why, 
dear  Rowland,  but  I  have  ever  thought  thee  one — it  ought  to  make  thee 
go  down  to  Frescoth  without  thy  skin.  Know  then—here  come  into 
the  light — the  lady  who  loves  thee,  and  it  is  likely  ever  will,  is  bo  other 
than  the  far-famed  beauty  of  Fleigh,  Jane  Dantskipp.  Ah,  ha !  I 
have  not  put  thee  under  the  lamp  in  vain ;  couldst  thou  see  how  I  have 
already  improved  thy  color,  thou  wouldst  never  doubt  the  infkllibity  of 
my  prescriptions  again.  Did  I  not  study  medicine,  Rowland,  better 
than  the  cruel  would  ever  give  me  credit  for  7  Why,  all  the  wine  thon 
drankest  had  less  effect — but  come,  on  the  word  of /an  old  friend,  I  am 
over  rejoiced  to  find  that  your  loves  are  reciprocal.  I  do  not  deceive 
thee :  thou  hast  been  a  better  courter  than  even  Cupid  himself  thought 
thee.     Thy  fame  has  won  her. 

"  Rowland,  a  word  with  thee,  for  I  think  yon  is  Wildingair's  cab,  to 
show  thee  that  I  am  in  the  secret ;  didst  ever,  in  thy  very  juvenile  days, 
carry  a  young  maiden  over  a  mighty  eea,  eh  ?  and  eteal  a  kiea  there- 
upon  ?  Ah,  ha,  Siguier  Wildingair,  let  me  present  tliee  to  thy  old  friend 
and  curator  of  thy  reputation^  Rowland  Bradshaw  I" 


CHAPTER  LTI. 

NOMINATION    DAY    AT    FBXSCOTH, 

They  were  early  at  the  scene  of  the  two  great  actions  ati  described  in 
the  first  part  of  our  history, — the  Gibbon  and  the  bc^l-ringing  affairs, 
and  they  now  found  the  town  in  rapid  preparation  for  another.  They 
took  up  their  abode  at  Rowbottom's  head*quarters,«i-the  redoubtable 
Legs  hotel.  Rowland  felt  some  melancholy  as  he  entered,  but  was 
speedily  diverted  from  it  as  he  neared  the  window  commanding  the  main 
street. 

And  indeed  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  just  as  he  looked  towards 
the  place  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  observed,  with  clashing  bands  of 
music,  the  arrival  of  Rowbottom's  party  from  Fleigh,  led  up  by  the 
Fleigh  Royal  Foresters  I  They  neared  the  window,  and  what  should  he 
see  to  his  horror,  but  the  grand  flag— the  Adam-^nd-Eve  compositions 
of  which  the  reader  will  recollect  the  terrible  accounts.  For  a  time' 
some  little  sylph  of  the  congratulatory  family  tickled  his  breast  with  a 
flight  assurance,  that  the  perfonnmce  could  not  be  his  {  certainly  most    i 
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strangely  altered^  and  must  have  been  terribly  mauled  and  patched  if  it 
were  so.  Oh,  it  could  not  be.  Another  swing  round,  and  naked  Truth 
soon  ran  her  bare  sword  through  the  deluding  httle  minx  we  have  seen 
trying  her  deceit  upon  our  hero.  His  ?  Read :  for  this  was  gilded  in 
the  comer,  **  Painted  by  Rowland  Bradshaw,  Esq,,  Historical  Painter 
to  the  Royal  Fleigh  Foreetere^^  ^c,  fye,  ;  and  under  that  again,  as  if 
very  recently  done  in  white  paint,  "winner  of  the  goold  meddlib/*  - 
&c.,  &c. 

At  this  Rowland  laughed  most  heartily,  but  at  once  entreated  Mr. 
fityrrap  to  go  and  beg  of  them  to  take  the  whole  off,  as  he  said  he  should 
suffer  peculiar  annoyance  the  entire  day  else. 

The  request  of  Mr.  Styrrnp  was  at  once  complied  with,  particularly 
when  he  said  he  had  a  private  motive  for  what  he  had  urged.  And 
then  they  gave  nine  times  nine  on  his  return  to  England,  but  fortunately 
did  not  irecognise  Rowland,  or  something  boisterous  might  have 
followed.  After  the  Foresters  came  Fleigh' s  distingubhed  Sons  in 
Campanology,  with  Peter  Ince  at  their  head  ;  then  the  different  trades, 
the  hands  of  the  respective  mills,  collieries  ;  in  short,  Rowland  thought 
all  Fleigh  had  come,  and  even  then  he  supposed  it  to  have  been  much 
improved  in  its  census  since  he  resided  there.  The  crowd  was  enormous, 
and  though  he  was  just  withdrawing  from  the  window,  he  saw  dash- 
ingly enter  the  gate  of  the  hotel,  on  the, well-known  pony  Jacky,  no  less 
a  man  than  that  great  sign-painter — Mr.  Windley  himself. 

Rowland  was  most  anxious  to  pay  proper  duty  to  his  old  master ;  but 
knowing  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  most  discreet  in  affairs  of  secrecy, 
again  desired  Mr.  Styrrup,  that,  whatever  he  did,  he  must  not  let  him 
know  of  his  arrival  until  the  business  they  had  come  upon  should  be 
finished ;  nay,  that  even  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  had  that  moment  arrived, 
should  remain  uninformed,  as  he  might  at  once  let  the  Fleighers  know ; 
and  to  do  that,  Rowland  felt  assured,  was  to  ruin  everv  thing. 

The  proposer  of  Mr.  Rowbottom  then  arrived,  as  did  his  committee ; 
indeed  all  and  every  one  but  the  candidate  himself.  This,  to  those  who 
did  not  know  the  tactics  of  Styrrup,  was  deemed  almost  fatal ;  but  to 
the  few  who  were  in  the  secret  it  was  considered  quite  as  well,  for  though 
there  was  not  one  who  had  ever  heard  Rowland  make  anything  like  a 
set  speech,  still  there  was  not  one  who  had  a  doubt  of  the  impression 
his  appearance  alone  would  make ;  and  Mr.  Styrrup  was  congiatalated 
accordingly. 

They  arranged  to  let  the  Wandly,  and  what  was  called  town  party, 
name  their  man  first,  and  instructdi  all  the  partizans  of  Rowbottom  to 
preserve  the  strictest  decorum  and  silence,  and  then  they  would  have  a 
reasonable  right  to  expect  it  in  return:  "And  once  let  us  get  our 
speech/'  said  Styrrup,  ''and  my  Ufe  upon  the  day;  and,  for  this  reason, 
let  the  proposer  make  as  short  a  one  as  he  can ;  then  come  Rowland, 
next  WHdiogair,  and,  should  we  have  time.  Gibbon,  or  any  of  us ;  for 
although  Mr.  Gibbon  has  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  bcang  the  legal 
adviser,  yet  he  may  do  us  a  deal  of  good ;  and  now,  gentlemen,  for  the 
hustings.  Here,  Rowland,"  added  he  in  a  whisper,  *'  don't  leave  here 
until  I  send  for  you ;  don't  fidget,  but  go  into  the  bar  and  lark  with  the 
lasses, — they  will  not  know  you ;  it  wm  keep  you  from  your  subject 
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like  ball-dogs  at  a  wake— tbej  hear  the  shouts  as  the  sport  advances, 
80  wilt  thou,  and  like  them  it  will  bring  thee  fiercer  to  the  attack." 

Rowland  smiled  in  his  usual  way,  went  to  his  bedroom  to  consult  a 
friend  there,  upon  whom  he  had  ever  placed  most  singular  reliance,  as 
to  the  correctness  of  his  shirt  ruffle,  the  blackness  and  propriety  of  his 
satin  stock,  the  whiteness  of  his  waistcoat,  the  right  length  of  his  locks, 
and  width  of  his  coat  collar ;  and  then  did  as,  in  all  things,  he  had  been 
directed  bj  his  friend,  and  though  he  had  little  more  than  an  hour,  and 
all  was  great  election  bustle,  before  the  messenger  arrived,  he  had  effected 
two  or  three  httle  captivations ;— every  young  lady  in  the  establishment 
saying  that  if  he  were  not  quite  so  pale  and  melancholy  looking,  he  would 
be  one  of  the  most  perfect  beauties,  some  of  them  in  the  course  of  very 
long  lives,  had  ever  beheld. 

Rowland  was  sent  for,  and  arrived  just  as  the  party  had  nominated, 
and  found  that  it  was  the  son  of  his  old  friend  the  paver,  young  Pryet, 
9ure  enough.  He  listened  to  all  that  was  said  of  his  virtues,  and  all 
those  he  intended  to  have,  at  all  events  for  the  first  few  years  in  par- 
liament ;  and  then  he  heard  the  nomination  of  his  friend ;  and  then, 
almost  as  unconscious  of  what  he  was  about  to  do  as  the  pinioned  wretch 
when  he  mounts  the  scaffold,  found  himself  with  hat  off  before  boundless 
multitudes.  His  appearance  ehcited  roars  of  applause  from  the  Row- 
bottomites,  and  a  singular  silence  and  stretdhing  out  of  necks  and 
eyestrings  from  the  good  men  who  wore  the  favors  of  the  junior  Pryet. 

He  stood  for  some  time,  and  at  last  slightly  waved  his  hand,  nor  did 
he  offer  to  speak  until  their  silence  was  such  that  had  he  whispered,  it 
would  have  been  audible.  But  was  his  voice  a  whisper  ?  No ;  it  was 
sonorous,  round,  and  like  the  distant  sound  of  the  midnight  hour  when 
struck  upon  the  bell  of  a  distant  convent : 

''  Fair  dames  and  lovely  maidens  of  the  ancient  borov^h  of  Fresooth; 
and  you  their  husbanda  and  lovers,  I  stand  here  where  one  so  infinitely 
more  fitting  should  have  been  placed,  mine  and  your  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Bobert  Rowbottom,  of  Fleiflii.  I  say  your  dear  friend,  becanse,  on  the 
solemnity  of  a  christian,  I  «imk  him  one  to  all  mankind — to  England 
in  particular,  and  why  may  we  not  expect  hiin  to  be  special  to  those 
who,  by  their  suffrages,  will,  enable  him  to  work  out  those  views 
which  have  occupied  a  lifie  in  their  conception,  and  great  labor  in  their 
maturation. 

"  I  thought,  when  I  undertook  the  grateful  task  of  seconding  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Rowbottom,  that  my  only  duty  would  be  the  pissing 
one  of  bringing  him  fairly  before  your  notice,  being  little  prepared  either 
for  an  attack  upon  his,  or  the  highly  honored  conduct  and  memory  of 
his  great  and  good  father.  Since,  however,  the  gentleman  who  has 
nominated  on  the  other  side  has  so  enlarged  upon  this  unpleasing  part 
(I  hope  so)  of  his  subject,  I  must,  and  I  think  with  very  trifling  diffi- 
culty even  upon  his  own  premises,  defend  them. 

''He  has  accused  the  elder  and  youngs  Rowbottom,  with  being 
grasping  men,  who  have  given  little  to  the  charities, — this  was  more 
especial  with  the  elder ;  and  the  younger,  my  most  honored  friend,  he 
has  attacked  thus ;  that  he  was  in  early  life  a.  disappointed  8tudent,-r- 
in  latter  a  leader  of  a  l^tnd  of  silly  wits,  a  fox  hunter,  and  now  a  mere 
Continental  muser. 
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*'  We  will  begin  with  the  sire  and  his  great  negligence  of  thai 
christian  yirtue — charity. 

"  There  are  few  here,  I  dare  saj,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
fact,  that,  from  the  most  humble  bc^nning,  the  elder  Rowbottom  was 
for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  enabled  to  employ,  as  a  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  from  seren  hundred  to  one  thousand  individuals ;  and  I 
am  sure  there  is  not  one  here  who  will  not  admit  he  paid  them  to  a  soul, 
honestly  and  fairly,  a  great  criterion  of  which  is,  that  there  are  great 
numbers,  even  to  this  hour,  who  never  were  in  any  other  employ.  This 
from  your  silence  I  see  is  lulmitted:  'but,'  said  the  gentleman  opposite, 
'  all  this  was  done  for  his  own  benefit  and  self  aggrandizement,  and  is 
nothing  more  than  selfishness.'  Why,  be  it  so ;  and  yet  we  find  he 
deyoted  sixty  years  of  his  life  and  self  to  his  selfishness !  and  that  erery 
day  he  assisted — I  did  not  say  gaye— many  hundreds  in  the  honest 
obtainment  of  food,  clothing,  comfortable  homes,  and  some  to  actual 
fortunes ;  and  they  again  being  able  to  promote  the  steppings  of  othen, 
I  think  I  have  shown  he  had  more  pretensions  to  that  noble  virtue — 
charity — at  least  than  my  friend  had,  when  he  denied  the  senior  Row* 
bottom  as  having  any  at  all. 

'''What  hospitals,  what  missionary  society,  or  to  what  charity  was 
he  ever  known  to  give  V  demands  my  fnend. 

"  Why,  men  like  him  give  the  means,  the  other  have  more  leisure  to 
employ.  For  without  great  men  of  merchant  and  manufactural  enterprise, 
even  the  most  charitable  would  have  nothing  to  give.  But  I  contend 
that  Mr.  Rowbottom  has  ever  been  a  great  giver,  and  given  that  too 
which  no  man  is  ashamed  to  beg,  and  of  which,  if  others  had  been 
equally  bountiful,  chartism,  and  hundreds  of  other  isms, — as  hungry 
bellyism,  pauperism,  and  the  rest,  would  never  have  been  known ;  nay, 
what  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving,  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  knew 
an  honest,  well-disposed  Englishman  ask  for :  all  he  ever  demands — 
the  receiving  of  which  makes  him  honorable,  and  permanently,  not 
transiently,  happy, — I  mean,  dear  friends,  employment. 

"  Large  manufactories  are  the  sort  of  hospitals  I  should  like  to  see 
erected  in  every  hamlet ;  and  the  missionaries  that  would  please  me  to 
see  dispatched  to  every  part  of  the  earth,  are  ships  well  laden  with  their 
products :  and  then  let  the  workhouse  and  other  charity  shops  send  round 
the  bellman  with  this  announcement, — that  unless  somebody  will  come 
and  live  in  them,  their  very  considerate  founders  will  have  to  pull  them 
down. 

"  Naples  is  said  to  have  a  greater  number  of  charitable  institutions 
than  any  other  city  of  its  capacity  in  the  world.  I  once  complimented 
a  Neapolitan  upon  the  fact,  when  he  said,  '  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  I  wish 
some  of  your  Manchester  men  would  convert  them  all  into  cotton-mills^ 
dyeing,  printing  houses,  or  iron  foundries.  My  native  city  is  not  so 
large  as  theirs,  and  with  all  our  far-boasted  charities  we  have  thirty 
thousand  lazaroni  in  it  without  an  hour's  employment  in  a  week,  or  a 
hut  to  cover  them  !' 

"  It  is  in  such  a  city  the  charities  of  Mr.  Rowbottom  would  have 
met  with  a  more  gracious  reading,  than  that  we  have  heard  to-day. 

"  I  hear  some  one  demand,  Would  I  sap  the  springs  of  charity?  Yes, 
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I  would  sponge  them  all  up,  if,  like  the  fountains  of  Naples,  tbev  cncr- 
Tated  to  water-drinkers;  but  not  when  they  form  libations  for  the 
overwrought,  wash  the  sores  of  casualty,  or  bathe  the  cripple.  Then 
would  I  let  them  flow,  copiously  as  those  which  fructify  the  Nile,  or 
fcive  smiles  to  the  Oases.  But  may  not  this  figure  answer  another  pur- 
pose, and  show  that,  without  a  source  there  can  be  no  river, — without  a 
Rowbottom,  although  we  may  have  all  the  means  of  irrigation,  we  may 
want  the  element.  Thus,  then,  he  who  gives  employment  most  nearly 
approaches  to  Him  who  gave  the  fountain  on  Geesh's  height.  Each 
begins  ?s  a  tiny  stream,  through  difficult  ways,  jumping  down  preci- 
pices, through  stern  rocks,  devious  caves,  getting  strength  and  purpose, 
for  it  is  a  mountain  child,  as  it  nears  the  scene  of  its  usefulness,  now 
copious,  widening,  deepening,  giving  flooding  wealth  to  all  within  its 
range.  But  there  may  be  lands  and  heights  which  have  not  known  its 
embrace.  Then  comes  the  active  hand  of  charity,  and  canals  its  bless- 
ings to  the  remote  and  less  fortunate ;  whilst  they  again  iifl  it  still 
higher  and  to  more  improximate  abodes,  until  the  minutiae  of  division 
water,  nourish,  and  give  happiness  to  the  whole.  But  the  last  must 
have  perished,  and  even  the  more  immediate  would  have  pined  and  been 
worthless  but  for  the  fountains  on  Mount  Geesh,  as  would  with  us 
alike  the  donative  and  the  wretched,  but  for  the  Merchant  and  Manu- 
facturer. 

"  Thus  for  the  senior  of  the  family  which  I  represent ;  and  now  for 
the  son,  who  certainly  seems  to  have  been  severely  dealt  with,  as  the 
first  generation,  for  the  sins  of  his  father. 

"  For  his  being  a  *  disappointed  student'  I  care  nothing,  as  our  seats 
of  learning  are  now  constituted ;  or,  indeed,  whether  or  not,  so  that  he 
succeeded  as — the  man  I 

**  If  there  is  nothing  more  against  the  gentleman  opposite,  than  that 
of  being  in  his  early  days  fond  of  the  chase  (though  I  am  not),  I  should 
be  most  happy,  ere  we  part,  to  take  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  wine  with 
him. 

"  Nay,  and  I  will  take  a  bottle,  if  he  will  prove,  that  he,  like  Mr. 
Rowbottom,  was  then  a  wit  and  the  leader  of  one  of  its  schools  ;  and, 
more  especially  I  will  do  so,  if  he  will  enumerate  in  his  classes  a  few, 
such  as  those,  I  have  the  honor  to  see  standing  to  my  right  and  my  left. 
What  say  you,  beauties  of  Frescoth  ?  is  there  amongst  you  one,  look  at 
them  ere  you  aver,  that  could  find  in  her  heart  a  resolute  objection, 
should  need  be,  to  the  walking  with  one  of  Mr.  Rowbottom's  school  here, 
even  through  yon  big  church  doors,  exchange  troths  there,  whilst  the 
bells  rang  you  much  happiness  as  you  returned  ?  I  pause.  Why  there 
is  not  a  kerchief,  however  rich  the  lace,  but  gallantly  waves  a  negative 
to  the  wind.  And  let  me  say,  with  all  my  soul,  were  you  all  my  sisters, 
I  wish  you  no  better  fortune. 

"  To  the  charge  of  your  candidate,  'now  musing  on  the  Continent !' 
I  have  only  to  say,  where  could  he  muse  to  better  purpose?  if  it  be  only 
to  break  him  off  those  evil  practices,  of  which  we  hear  him  accused : — 
*  no  scholar,  when  young,  unless  when  he  entered  the  classes  of  Nimrod,' 
— *  a  master  of  nothing,  unless  of  a  school  in  which  he  taught  that  most 
capricious  and  dangerous  of  all  sciences — wit.'    Well,  then,  let  him 
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muse.  And  I  will  name  on  what  subject  it  is^  I  now  speak  to  parents^ 
— it  is  how  your  offspring,  instead  of  being  the  inmates  or  the  out-paid 
of  charities,  may  become  the  founders,  if  necessary,  of  such  themselves 
— the  donorfl,  and  not  the  eleemosynists.  In  short,  he  is  musing,  travel- 
ling, working  hard,  yea,  more  intently  than  any  of  us,  to  bring 
materials  upon  which  his  great  plans  of  national  education  and  improve- 
ment are  to  be  worked  out.  He  has  devoted  five  years  of  his  valued 
fife,  and  a  fortune,  to  educate  your  children ;  and  I  will  asseverate,  that 
ihe  next  generation  of  the  poor,  if  they  dioose,  may  become  at  least  as 
well  educated  as  my  friend  opposite.  Is  not  this  charity  in  its  breadth, 
its  mightiness,  its  hohness  ? 

**  I  never  heard  so  sonorous  a  reply  before. 

**  Well,  then,  since  he  has,  and  is  going  to  give  so  much,  the  remain- 
der of  his  lif?,  let  me  beg  something  of  you  in  return, — give  him  your 
seat  in  parliament. 

**  And  now  let  us  see  what  the  other  side  has  done  towards  a  niclie  in 
this  temple,  which  we  all  agree  is  so  hallowed. 

*'  I  shall  not  ask  what  your  other  candidate,  or  his  father,  has  given, 
because  I  should  not  like  to  give  pain  to  those  who  must  vote  for  him, 
nor  excite  undue  merriment  in  those  who,  to  their  other  charities,  may 
wish  to  add  in  his  favor,  all  the  loathing  that  at  a  time  like  this  might 
so  soon  be  turned  into  ready  cash  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  what 
his  donor  has  given,  and  how  he  bestowed  him  upon  you.  I  speak  as 
to  the  method  of  asking  and  giving.  Did  some  twelve  of  you  knock'  at 
the  porter's  large  door  at  Hescott,  and  desire  the  porter  to  tell  the  valet 
to  inform  the  chamberlain  to  acquaint  Lord  Wandly,  that  a  dozen  poor 
men  from  Frescoth  had  come  auring  this  inclement  season,  to  beg,  to 
entreat,  to  pray,  that  as  there  was  such  a  scarcity,  he  would  bestow  a 
trifle  upon  them,  however  little,  however  poor  the  aim,  even  if  he  had 
nothing  else  to  give,  would  he  confer  a  man,  any  one  would  do,  to  occupy 
the  vacant  seat  m  your  preservation.  No  matter  what  he  was,  or  faiad 
been,  though  a  dolt  when  young,  a  dunce  when  older,  a  poacher 
when  he  approached  manhood — and  of  things  that  fathers  hold  as  dear 
to  their  withered  hearts,  as  Lord  Wandly  does  pheasants  to  his  plump 
one— a  tool  as  he  still  advances ;  '  in  short,  my  Lord,'  to  get  into  the  first 

Serson,  *  any  wretch,  either  without  family,  education,  honesty,  or  dean- 
ness  will  do ;  what  think  you,  my  Lord,  of  your  Lordship*s  janior 
paver,  robust,  and  now  well  clad,  Knurly  Pryet  ?  if  you  have  nothing 
else  to  bestow,  do  give  us  him.'  Oh,  fie  I  if  Lord  Wandly  had  wished 
to  send  vou  home  like  dogs,  he  need  not  have  tied  a  paver's  beater  to 
your  tails ;  or  if  you  must  bepuppets,  he  might  have  afforded  you  wires 
to  your  legs.  No ;  but  it  seems  he  would  rather  work  you  with  them 
tied  to  your  heads,  and  not  as  you  do  babies,  with  leading  strings  round 
your  waists ;  or  would  he  not  like  to  dance  you  with  them  tied  round 
your  necks  ;  for  surely,  amongst  all  the  ingenious  modes  of  stifling,  he 
that  would  strangle  your  free  choice — nay,  twist  to  death  your  thoughts, 
has  hit  upon  the  last  refinement. 

**  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insult  or  wound  the  feelings  of  those  whose 
votes  are  directed,  even  as  the  amount  of  land  they  must  plough,  or  the 
number  of  hares  they  must  feed  upon  it ;  but  still  I  would  say  to  those 
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vfho  Are  not  bound  as  fast  to  this  landlord,  as  we  hear  some  of  your 
citizens  occasiouallj  are  in  your  town  stocks ;  that  there  are  other  homes 
for  the  industrious.  Fleigh  is  not  far  from  here.  Look  at  the  wealthy 
men  from  that  town  which  now  surround  me.  Look  at  the  Rowbottoms' 
wealth  I  and  recollect  that  the  most  fragile  birds  seek,  in  other  climes, 
that  warmth  and  food  which  were  denied  in  their  own.  Imitate  even 
them. 

*'  Once,  when  young,  I  was  journeying  with  some  neighbors  from 
Fleigh  to  Frescoth.  We  met  some  men  from  the  latter,  and  they  asked 
of  the  former  whither,  and  for  what,  they  sped.  Our  reply — for  I  was 
then  one— was,  that  we  were  going  to  Frescoth  to  buy  their  town,  and 
also  to  know  the  day  they  would  fix  for  the  delivery.  This,  of  course, 
both  thought  was  good  wit,  and  no  more.  But  now  I  know  there  was 
much  in  it ;  for  it  was  the  manufactural  importance  of  the  first,  over  the 
landlord-ridden  seclusiveness  of  the  latter,  that  caused  so  impudent  a 
reply. 

"  And  after  the  nomination  of  this  day,  I  see  nothing  so  besotting  in 
the  boast,  if  instead  of  the  Fleigh  men  saying,  '  we  are  going  to  Frescoth 
to  buy  your  town,'  they  had  said,  *  we  are  going  to  Lord  Wandly  to 
buy  it,  and  ask  of  him  when  he  may  deem  it  convenient  to  dehver  it 
into  our  hands  ;  for  surely,'  they  might  have  added,  '  if  you  dare  trust 
ELnurly  Pryet  with  the  loan  of  it,  yon  cannot  be  affronted,  should  the 
price  suit,  if  we  want  to  buy  it  out  and  out.' 

"  There  certainly  has  been  some  extensive  giving  amongst  those  of  the 
other  side ;  yet  which  party  has  been  the  almoner,  or  the  almist,  it 
may  take  some  time  to  determine ;  but,  though  poor  myself,  I  wish  also 
to  give  a  trifle  ere  I  leave  you ;  it  may  not  be  much,  I  will  render 
to  you  freely — my  opinion.  I  have  heard  of  inclement-season  soup 
being  so  very  bad,  though  manufactured  in  a  nobleman's  kitchen,  and 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  no  gravy  of  their  own,  that 
after  the  elder  poor  trying  to  squeeze  it  down,  it  was  given  to  their 
scions,  who,  though  with  still  keener  appetites,  and  nicely- pointed  noses, 
yet  it  would  not  slip.  Then  it  was  sold  at  a  half-penny  a  gallon  to 
enrich  the  troughs  of  their  landlord's  pigs,  but  even  they  could  not  make 
a  lunch  of  it;  *  curse  the  swiU,'  said  they,  'throw  it  into  the  sewers, 
that  is  if  their  curators  will  not  bring  it  within  the  denomination  of  filth, 
we  should  not  wish  to  be  fined  for  ridding  ourselves  of  this  rich  man's 

giftr 

'*  Even  so ;  do  not  get  fined  for  town-sewering  this  great  man's  boon ; 
do  not  lose  your  lease,  or  risk  your  new-takings,  or  your  situations,  say 
a  seat  upon  your  quarter-session  bench,  or  one  at  the  table  of  his  Lord- 
ship's butler,  your  head  constable's  berth,  the  bellman^s,  the  lock-up- 
keeper's,  the  organ-blower's,  or  that  of  his  Lordship's  fame  ;  but  all 
who  have  no  such  dread  of  Jlne,  down,  down  with  this  unwholesome 
dish ;  and  when  you  have  washed  your  hands  at  the  brook,  come  to 
where  the  hospitable  board  of  Mr.  Rowbottom  and  friends  await  you, 
where  there  shall  be  other  things  spread  for  your  regalement,  besides 
even  the  choicest  roast  and  boiled ;  where  there  shall  be  better  stimu- 
lants, than  those  which  the  most  pampered  require  for  their  bodies : 
ye  fthall  know  and  feed  upon  that  food  which  enriches  the  mind  and 
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makes  fat  the  heart.  And  jour  children,  too,  shall  eat  the  bread  of 
knowledge,  so  that  some  day,  eren  they  may  become  the  great  and  wise 
men  of  the  land.  And,  moreover,  ye  shall  sit,  not  at  his  butler's  table, 
but  where  he  sitteth.  Ye  shall  not  bow  down,  or  drink  unto  the  health 
of  one  who  has  been  the  minister  of  his  eril  doings,  but  drink  deeply 
to  him,  and  with  much  love  he  shall  pledge  you.  And  when  the  great 
feast  is  ended,  each  depart  in  peace,  even  so,  as  I  trust  you  shall,  when 
you  go  not  to  elect,  but  to  be  elected  amongst  the  good  and  the  happy, 
for  ever  and  ever." 

And  the  countless  multitude  called  out  "Amen." 

It  will  be  perceived  we  have  not  obeyed  the  newspaper  fashion  of 
giving  the  (hear,  hears,)  (much  applauses,)  and  the  rest,  as  the  speaker 
proceeded,  though  we  may  now  say  that  all  parts  of  the  speech,  save  the 
last,  was  received  with  the  most  extravagant  enthusiasm;  it  seemed 
rather  to  awe  them  and  become  a  matter  of  surprise  than  a  material 
for  the  usual,  or,  perhaps,  immediate  marks  of  approbation ;  but  after 
some  time,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  peroration,  which  the  speaker 
gave  with  great  solemnity,  had  been  the  most  effective  portion  of  the 
harangue. 

The  congratulation  from  the  old  acquaintance  of  Rowland,  who  bad 
stood  round  him  on  the  hustings,  being  all  the  elite  of  Fleigh,  almost 
amounted  to  the  extravagance  of  the  vulgar.  The  genrlcmen  below  had 
recognised  him  some  time  before  he  had  concluded,  particularly  Mr. 
Peter  Ince,  who  had  bet  a  quart  of  ale  on  the  fact,  ere  he  had  spoken 
half-a-dozen  sentences,  and  the  consequence  was,  when  he  had  shaken, 
or  rather  had  been  shaken  by  all  the  hands  around  him,  there  was  a 
suffocating  rush  by  the  people  below  to  intercept  his  retreat  into  the 
Legs  Hotel.  He  escaped  pretty  well,  but  just  as  he  was  turning  from 
the  hustings,  some  one  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Bastard  !" 

The  youth  sprang  to  his  height,  and  made  a  grasp  at  the  man  he 
thought  had  uttered  the  blasphemy,  but  missed  in  his  intention,  and  one 
second  more  was  carried  with  the  stream  into  the  lobby  of  the  house  to 
which  he  was  going. 

He  felt  as  if  his  garments  had  taken  fire,  and  already  his  blood  was 
scorched,  and  that  he  was  suffocating.  If  he  had  had  the  stoutest 
weapon  he  could  not  have  used  it.  He  ran,  he  knew  not  whither ;  but 
at  last  got  to  what  he  supposed  his  chamber,  that  is,  where  he  had 
washed  upon  hb  arrival,  and  placed  his  top-coat  and  other  accessories. 
He  went  into  the  room  and,  perceiving  that  the  windows  commanded  a 
view  of  the  scene  of  his  last  triumph  and  humiliation,  he  ran  up  to  one, 
and  was  going  to  lift  the  sash,  when  a  lady  from  the  other  window 
turned  her  head,  and,  to  her  astonishment,  discovered  in  the  visiter,  the 
very  person  whose  applause  was  the  prolonged  object  of  the  huge 
multitude  below ;  not  only  the  object  of  their  enthusiasm,  but  almost 
of  her  adoration.  As  soon  as  he  approached  her,  she  fiew  to  him,  and 
before  she  was  probably  aware  of  it  herself,  had  fervently  kissed  him, 
and  then  in  rapid,  but  sweet  accents,  said, 

"Oh,  God  bless  you,  dear  sir;  a  }Oung  wife's  blessing  upon  you. 
Pardon  the  liberty,  but  I  have  learned  to  love  you,  ere  I  saw  you. 
Good  powers !  why  look  you  so  agitated  ?  arc  you  unwell,  sir  ?      Naj* 
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do  not  weep ;  why  what  can  be  the  matter?  Stay,"  said  the  lady,  as 
if,  for  the  first  time,  she  besran  to  imagine  that  her  enthusiasm  of  the 
speaker's  youthful  appearance  and  great  attainments  was  betraying  her 
into  a  conduct  that,  at  a  calmer  moment,  might  appear  reprehensible, 
'*  I  will  get  you  assistance.  My  husband  will  be  here  directly,  and  he 
will  advise  what  may  be  best  to  do." 

**  Pardon  me,  dear  madam,  the  only  favor  I  will  ask  is  not  to  betray 
what  you  have  seen,"  and  again,  he  who  had  been  speaking  in  thunder 
cadences  was  obliged  to  stop  in  his  address,  through  the  extravagance  of 
his  grief.     "  Farewell." 

"  Do  let  me  conjure  you  wait  a  moment,  we  have  not  arrived  here 
more  than  twenty  minutes ;  indeed  we  have  not  been  in  England  tweh^e 
hours,  and  whatever  may  be  your  haste,  whatever  your  grief,  I  have 
only  to  name  the  name  of  him  on  whose  account  I  entreat  your  stay, 
and  I  think  it  will  furnish  a  motive  for  the  altering  of  your  determin- 
ation as  to  the  first,  and  be  an  antidote  for  the  last." 

"Nothing,  nothing ;  farewell." 

*'  Nay,  do  not  so,"  said  the  lady,  deeply  affected  at  the  singular 
appearance  and  evident  misery  of  Rowland.  "  I  am  sure  you  could  not 
think  of  departing  without  wishing  your  old  friend  happiness,  if  not  on 
the  cause  of  your  late  eloquence— his  election,  surely  on  his  marriage. 
I  speak  of  Mr.  Rowbottom ;  I  am  his  bride,"  concluded  the  lady,  with 
some  embarrassment,  but  with  great  sweetness. 

"  Then  God  in  heaven  bless  you  and  him  ;  but  no,  no  ;  my  heart  is 
scorching ;  farewell ;  another,  another  time ;  then  will  I  congratulate, 
welcome  him ;  farewell." 

"  Stay,  go  not  thus,  or  I  may  never  meet  my  husband's  face ;  at 
least  take  this  to  show  that,  to  whom  he  loves,  his  wife,  at  least,  may 
have  paid  such  respect  as  is  due  to  his  honor  and  position ;  and  since  it 
must  be  ^o,  farewell,  and  more  peace  journey  with  youJ* 

Saying  so,  she  took  from  her  neck  a  strong  gold  chain,  to  which  was 
appended  a  miniature  case,  the  whole  of  which  was  richly  set  in 
diamonds. 

"  The  chain  is  yours  for  ever ;  I  have  not  time  to  take  from  the  case 
something  which  it  contains ;  its  care,  until  you  again  see  me,  is  all  I 
ask;  farewell." 

And  the  young  man  thus  honored  and  released,  buttoned  on  his  top- 
coat, and  in  a  second  had  made  his  way  from  the  hotel,  through  the 
stable  yard,  and  he  soon  found  himself  out  of  the  press  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  good  town  of  Frescoth. 


CUAfTEE  LTIL 

towLAyu  iortyrrs  to  fleich. 

U  iriM  kfif$  rre  be  ecmU  deUrmiiie  wbat  lonte  he  shmild  tiJ^e ;  at 
Uttiffh  be  ir««  reM>lr«4  t4>  proceed  to  the  ncigbboriiood  of  FIeigh»  to 
inm  foi«  ^/14  wMui,  to  look  «t  old  objects,  to  pbin  a  suitable  rerei^,  if 
U  eter  iraosfrfred  who  bad  ottered  the  whisper ;  or,  if  not,  to  calm  his 
nmdiUfMsd  iKfui,  on  the  spots  which,  in  his  earlj  career,  he  held  so 
dear. 

The  ihim|;bts  of  a  train  waiting  for  him,  for  his  conye^ance  hack  to 
I^muUm,  tiever  crossed  hb  mm£  The  fact  of  his  wishing  Johannes 
not  to  know  that  be  had  left  town  at  all,  was  now  of  no  consideration, 
iobanfies,  no,  no,  no,  alas  not  I  and  he  was  goine  to  saj  his  mother  was 
now  of  no  raliie  to  him  ;  but  he  dared  not.  No,  he  could  not  belieYe 
thit  iri$aso» ;  but  one  thing  must  be  done,  or  another  would  follow^  he 
must  now  bare  all  cleared,  or  the  earth  would  be  of  his  existence. 

And  tb«n  be  paced  on ;  and  again  be  thought  of  the  horrid  word ; 
and  now  he  runs,  as  though  carrying  news  of  the  election  of  him  he  had 
eome  to  present,  rather  ttuin  like  one  who  is  rainlj  attempting  to  fly  hb 
own  (liKtreNses. 

"  Rtny,"  said  a  voice,  as  the  late  orator  was  shooting  past  an  old  elm 
tre(«,  "  what|h(4rry  7  I  have  had  a  job.to  get  here  before  you  I  Why  run, 
aftftr  Nuch  a  great  victory  ?  if  Wandly  had,  I  should  not  baye  wondered ; 
but  for  the  popular  and  eloquent  young  Count  Bowland  De  Bouvre 
to—" 

•*  Wbat  f  whoever  thou  art,  thee  I  will  stick  to !  one  villwn  this  day 
hatb  avoided  my  grasf),  but  not  thou,  unless  thou  leavest  thy  throat,  as 
a  tokm\  tbat  I  have  had — " 

**  W-i»-ll  don't  throttle  me.     Pah  I  there,  /  am  not  going  to  run." 

**  Tbt)U  answer  me  s  but  pardon  me,  if  I  ha7e  done  thee  wrong,  oh ! 

IM^filon  me  \  and  if  thou  hast  ever  known  one  tender  thing,  answer,  oh ! 
i  Implore  thee»  answer  me  fairly.*' 

"  lH»ma«d." 

^*  Am"- 1  slmlli  I  dioke;  thou  must  know  somethmg  of  me— am  I 
a  bastartl  T" 

^*  Ah»  hi^  ha  i  this  is  the  great  question.  A  bastard !  why  no,  if  the 
tkK\  of  %\yf  (klher  and  mother  beuur  man  and  wife,  that  is,  as  mnch  so 
as  ai^  ohurt^h  in  Christendom  could  make  them,  can  save  thee  from 
a\u^h  an  wUuuu  tht^n  thou  art  none/* 

**  IVitb^  not  wiih  m<\  but  answer,  as  thou  valuest  eternal  happiness, 
wtthtHit  n^rvaikm  2  am  1  a  bastard  T* 

^^  Th<cu  ou  th<^  vsj^th  of  a  soldier,  without  stop,  kt,  or  take,  the  devils 
w  th^^  a(\|ft<^ls»  thou  art  uoiie  T' 

^^i>hi  what  aiu)  whoevt^t  thou  art,  it  may  not  he  for  me  to  ask,  hut 
thou  ha»t  slauvK'hcd  a  bursting  hesurt ;  thou  hast  given  me  a  tidua^  of 
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80  great  value,  thai  only  let  this  be  true,  and  honor  being  m  the 
consideration,  demand  thy  reward,  name  what  service,  and  take  all  I 
have." 

**  But  why  so  singular  a  demand  ?  and  what  great  service  can  I  have 
done  thee,  Uiat  thou  shouldst  offer  so  much,  and  to  a  stranger  too  V* 

*' And  I  might  ask,  why  call  me  De  Bouvre?  but  I  have  heard  some- 
thing of  this  before.     I  know  not,  but  surely  you  do,  why  I  think  so, 
but  I  do  suppose  that  to  be  my  name ;  and  forgive  the  question  I  asked 
you,  after  your  strange  advance,  and  something,  perhaps,  stranger  still.*' 
••May  1  ask  what r 

••  Tou  may,  I  have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  for  the  assurance  you  have 
given,  I  will  tell  you.     Just  as  I  left  the  hustings,  some  one-— 

••Whispered  in  thy  ear,  and  thou  tumedst  pale,  nay,  and  red  too; 
well  what  was  it  7" 
••  Bastard  I" 

••  Humph  I  well  I  saw  him ;  and  pray  was  your  worship  so  magnified 
by  the  hurricanes  of  applause  that  surrounded  you,  or  so  terrified  by  the 
terrible  word,  that  you  did  not  recognise  the  ominist  V* 
*•  I  did  not  know  him." 

"What,  not  thy  friend  and  once  protector,  lord  Wandly's. secretary, 
and  candidate  for  the  town  you  so  suddenly  entered,  so  musingly  left, 
so—" 

••  What,  Knurly  Plryet  T  by  the  faihear  of  my  race,  thou  art  right,  it 
was  he  I" 

••  Ay,  to  be  sure,  as  they  say  in  England ;  to  be  sure." 
••'Oh,  but  we  may  me^." 

••  Nay,  without  romance,  heroism,  or,  what  is  called,  plot,  in  every 
man's  tragedy,  you  are  sure  to  do  so." 

••Thank,  thank  you,  whoever  you  are!  I'll  pay  all  at  onee.  But 
that  at  rest ;  I  have  a  question  of  a  thousand  times  the  importance  of 
this." 

••Who  is  my  father?  does  he  live?  and  if  so,  where  is  he?" 
••  Those  would  be  my  questions,"  answered  Rowland. 
••  Not  one  of  which  I  now  may  answer ;  good-bye.     We  shall  meet 
again ;  and,  perhaps,  ere  thsi  you  will  know  fdl ;  if  not,  I  will  tell  yon 
a  pretty  fair  share  of  it.     Ask  me  not  another  word.     I  have  staid  too 
long,  I  have  business  to  attend  ;  adieu,  good  Count — that  may  be. — 
Be  at  London,  and  at  thy  atelier,  as  early  as  suits  thee  to-morrow." 
•'  Stay  one  moment." 

••  Adieu ;  we  may  have  been  too  long  together."  And  away  went  the 
mysterious  and  singular  stranger. 

Then  Rowland  turned  his  face  and  once  more  fairly  set  out  for  the 
scene  of  his  apprenticeship ;  resolving  to  act  upon  the  advice  he  had  just 
received.  His  heart  yearned  to  wander  once  more  through  the  old  road 
— the  older  and  rougher  the  better. 

It  was  a  foggy  and  greasy  day,  towards  the  latter  part  of  October,  and 
now  the  fog  seemed  to  thicken ;  and  though  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  see  the  hiUs  that  bounded  the  old  landscape,  and  many  nearer  views, 
still  it  was  not  unsoothing  to  his  heart  to  pop  more  suddenly  on  familiar 
objects,  and  occasionally  even  a  face  that  he  so  well  remembered. 
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And  if  he  could  not  see  across  a  well  known  field,  he  could  well  dis-* 
cem  the  plough  and  strong  team  as  they  neared  the  headland  and  gave 
their  turn  again  to  proceed  on  the  same  quiet  task;  first,  into  the 
discemahle  middle  and  soon  into  the  drizzly  distance.     But  the  plough- 
man's voice  was  so  musical,  nay,  surely  it  must  be  the  same  he  had  so 
often  heard,  when  a  boy—  musing  of  Royal  Academies,  Loudon,  Rome, 
medals,  and  of  R.A.S.     Then  he  popped  upon— could  it  be — the  very 
same  cottage,  where  he  had  once  beheld  such  a  beautiful  old  roan  of 
eighty :  oh,  such  a  study,  he  thought—  for  one  of  the  wise  men  of 
the  East.     Could    he  be  living  ?  poor  old  man.     The  door  of  the  cot- 
tage is  closed,  all  through  the  drizzliness  of  the  day  ;  and  he  hears  the 
well-known  tick — tie— tum — tack  of  the  hand  looms ;  he  must  have  a 
peep  at  the  good  man  of  the  East ;  there  is  the  window  through  whose 
small  squares  he  has  often  seen  him— hang  the  fog !  it  makes  the  old 
green  quarries  sweat  upon  both  sides,  and  all  inside  is  like  a  misty 
vision  :  stay,  there  are  some  apples  arranged  in  the  window  for  sale  ;  a 
pennyworth  will  get  an  introduction — he  must  see  the  old  man  ;  the 
door  opens,  and  there  sits  the  venerable  patriarch  of  the  East !  his  locks 
a  httle  more  silvery  and  shining,  but  his  face  clear,  red,  and  more  blytbe 
than  ever.     Ro^wland's  heart  almost  recovered  from  its  shocks,  when  he 
heard  the  same  laugh,  was  intreated  to  sit,  and  then  commenced  his 
merry  host's  boasts  of  his  age.     Boasts  !  was  more  afraid  of  losing  an 
hour,  than  a  young  lady  of  thirty  is  of  gaining  a  minute.     Rowland 
heard  and  saw  all  with  ecstacy ;  that  is  to  be  the  head  yet  which  is  to 
give  iruscle  to  his  rising  fame. 

The  next  little  vale  he  comes  to,  and  there  is  the  first  sign, — ^that  is, 
out  and  out — which  he  ever  painted.  There  it  was,  punch-  bowl,  pipes, 
and  all  ;  and  though  there  were  many  things  in  the  details  which  Kow- 
land  could  have  wishpd  out,  yet  he  was  a  little  pleased  to  find  that  both 
drawing  and  composition  were  so  much  better  than  for  which  he  could 
have  given  it  credit.  As  to  the  coloring,  perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that 
it  was  suffering  like  every  other  object  around  it,  from  the  general  drizzle; 
nay,  not  only  it  seemed  to  weep  at  the  recognition,  but  every  twig-end 
of  all  the  hedges  shed  tears.  "Well,  then,"  said  Rowland,  <*  if  nature 
has  occasionally  to  droop  her  head,  and  yield  her  copious  drops  in  sor- 
row for  her  departed — her  spring  born  and  summer  grown — ^why  should 
not  I  be  sometimes  sad  ?  For  not  only  weeps  that  bareheaded  elm,  but 
hear  her  soft  mournings,  her  children  gone ;  and  though  another  sprii^ 
shall  give  her  countless  store,  they  are  not  the  same.  Alas !  they  but 
count  one  year  more  to  those  that  already  have  made  her  old,  and  How 
groans  her  own  in  their  more  hasty  fate."  A  little  on  he  walks,  and  a 
little  clearer  the  day  ;  some  busy  hinds  now  cut  from  the  well-preserved 
rick,  the  evening's  fodder,  more  than  posies  sweet,  the  brown  and 
scented  hay.  Well,  was  Rowland,  ere  he  became  the  fond  thing  of  ambi- 
tion, acquainted  with  the  glory  of  its  smell ;  but  it  was  long  ere  he  had 
known  its  relish,  or  of  aught,  save  the  cities,  or  the  studii  wherein  the 
prepared  palette  first  claims  attention.  The  scent  came  upon  him  so 
suddenly,  and  brought  with  it  so  many  old  associations,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  throw  himself  upon  the  dank  copse.  Oh,  it  was  delightful,  and 
he  would  have  been  glad,  even  until  dark,  to  have  assisted  those  merry 
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faced  husbandmen  ;  that  is,  if  his  breathing  became  easier  than  he  then 
felt  it. 

But  another  object  made  a  still  greater  demand  upon  his  attention. 
About  a  dosen  coal-carts  were  winding  up  a  sluggish  hill ;  some  near 
the  top,  some  half  way,  but  one  was  Uttle  removed  from  the  bottom,  nor 
did  it  seem  probable,  that  it  would  easily,  if  at  all,  be  able  to  get  further. 
Rowland  soon  eot  up  to  the  carter,  who,  after  his  horse  was  sufficiently 
winded,  bade  him  **  Gee  !*'  at  the  same  time  putting  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  that  was  lowest  on  the  incline.  The  horse  made  a  desperate  effort^ 
the  carter  the  same,  and  when  they  had  got  one  wheel  to  move,  the 
carter  ran  to  the  back  of  the  cart,  and,  by  a  well  directed  effort,  got  the 
whole  machine  fairly  into  motion,  and  by  the  most  terrible  exertion  of 
both,  kept  it  in  operation  for  about  fourteen  yards,  when  it  again  seemed 
to  beat  their  struggles,  and  a  dead  stand  was  the  result ;  the  carter 
with  great  adroitness  popping  a  couple  of  scotches  under  the  wheels, 
and  although  the  horse  had  stopped,  he  called  out,  "  Wey,"  and  then 
seeing  that  the  horse  hung  a  little  in  the  collar,  though  there  was  no  fear 
of  his  dropping  in  consequence,  he  called  out,  "  back,"  as  if  he  were 
anxious  to  make  Rowland  believe  that  the  worthy  "  Boxer**  could  have 
cantered  up  the  hill  if  he  had  chosen ;  but  that  he,  knowing  the  ferocity 
of  his  powers,  wished  to  husband  them  for  occasions  of  greater 
mightiness. 

"Reather  a  greesy  day,"  commenced  the  gentleman  of  the  tattered 
smockfrock  to  the  new  comer ;  "  it  makes  it  hard  work,  but  you'll  see 
how  he*ll  do  it  just  now.'* 

"  I  fear  you  have  over-loaden  the  poor  creature ;  see  how  he  seems  to 
tremble." 

"  Humph  ;  why,  now  as  I  can  see  you  properly,  it*s  of  no  use  attempt* 
ing  to  keep  up  our  pride  before  you ;  before  I  seed  you  fairly,  1  thought 
^ou  might  do  a  bit  i'  the  coal-cartin'  way  yoursel',  and  so  have  some 
jealousy  of  poor  Boxer!  But  now  as  I  see  you  are  a  stranger,  and  a 
gentleman  too,  I  might  as  well  admit,  what  I  would  not  do  to  never  a 
coal-carter  in  England ;  th  'ou'd  horse  is  done  !  he  has  bin  up  this  hill  too 
often,  or  what  is  much  the  same  the  com  and  th*  meal  sacks  are  so  low, 
that  you  can  only  set  at  *em  by  handfuls,  instead  of  usin^  th'  half- peck. 
Age  is  a  bad  complaint,  but  should  it  he  accompanied  with  hunger  at- 
tacks, it's  soon  o'er;  or,  if  not,  a  greater  misfortin'  still,  a  inch  and  a 
quarter  a-day  dee-oth  I" 

'*  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  what  you  say,  friend.  He  has  been  a 
good  one,  has  he  not  ?"  said  Rowland,  looking  at  his  tottering  points. 

*'  I  have  droven  him  these  three  and  twenty  year,  and  there  is  still 
something  to  be  taken  out,  if  there  was  more  put  in  him  ;  a  good  un^ 
eh  ?  Yes,  good  enough ;  but,  for  all  that,  he'll  have  a  job  to  escape  old 
shoes  being  patched  from  his  leather ;  and  as  to  his  bones,  should  they 
be  ground  in  this  neighborhood,  there  is  not .  a  farmer  but  what  would 
give  half  as  much  again  for  the  dust  as  any  other.  That's  consolation, 
sir,  eh  ?  His  shoes,  however  new,  I  should  think  he  would  not  mind 
bequeathin*  to  me ;  they'll  do  to  mend  mine  with  !** 

**  He  has  so  great  a  reputation,  then  T" 

"  Rather ;  there  will  be  a  mark  put  upon  his  hide,  in  so  whatsoever 
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company  it  is  tanned,  although  there  is  a  few  hdes  in  it  ahneadr.  Thejr 
may  tan  m^  hide  too — it  will  surely  do  for  smnmut,  not  Tery  thick,  but 
tongh — if  It'll  not  do  for  babby's  slippers ;  it  perhaps  would  for  those 
of  the  darlings'  dolls  :  I  suppose  human  leather  would  take  dye,  sir  T 
scarlet  or  blue  must  make  *em  look  pretty,  or  else  perhaps  they  might  fancy 
the  skins  of  other  animals.  Now,  as  to  these  knurry  paws  here,  strip 
'em,  and  they  are  gloves  at  once  :  keep  the  nails  on,  as  they  do  some- 
times on  the  skins  of  other  natives  of  the  jungle  or  iceberg,  and  then  it 
would  prove  they  are  natural — ^be  a  new  thing ;  nothing  like  noTelty !" 

"  Indeed,  friend,  nothing." 

'*  Well,  then,  there  is  other  uses  for  our  carcasses  beside  that  they  are 
more  often  put  to — I  mean  christian  burial ;  treat  us  only  like  dc^  (I 
don't  wish  to  insult  such  as  are  called  pets  and  fancv  breeds  of  chat 
family,)  while  we  are  living,  and  no  sooner  do  we  die  tlum  they  discover 
we  are  christians !  and  though  a  parson  would  never  look  at  us  before, 
will  do  anything  for  us  after.  Now,  I  heard  a  scientific  lecturer  on 
farming,  the  other  night,  say,  no  manure  was  so  good  as  animals,  if  pro- 

gerly  putrified !  WeU,  then,  why  stick  us  in  deep  holes,  where  we  may 
e  of  no  use  to  the  landed  interest  for  hundreds  of  years,  whereas,  mix 
us  up  with  plenty  of  lime  and  soil,  and  the  very  next  spring  we  nourish, 
nay,  may  grow  the  grass  that  feeds  the  cow,  that  gives  the  milk,  which 
makes  the  butter,  that's  put  on  the  toast,  which,  served  on  a  plate, 
even  a  lady  may  eat,  little  thinking  it's  firom  the  carcass  that  Jack 
cast." 

<'  Ha,  ha,  ha,  a  rare  philosopher ;  but  come,  could  we  not  get  some- 
thing for  your  poor  brute.  I'll  give  him  a  dinner,  if  you  diink  that 
would  enable  him  to  top  the  brow.  Where  could  you  get  him  a  feed  of 
com,  or — " 

"  Oh,  some  meal  and  water,  for  that  matter,  would  soon  take  the 
hint  off  him  ;  but  there  is  no  place  nearer  than  half  a  mile  from  here, 
and  then  it's  at  th'  tother  side." 

"  Do  you  think  if  ai  man,  of  something  like  your  own  strength,  were 
to  push  at  one  side  of  the  cart,  and  you  the  other,  he  could  then 
manaee  V* 

"  If  the  man  was  as  strong — which  Grod  knows  he  might  easily  be — 
as  myseV,  and  as  willing,  he'd  devilish  soon  do  it ;  besides  th'  actual 
help,  it  pleases  him  so.  He  never  was  like  any  other  horse,  he  never 
had  another  to  help  him  since  he  was  made  ;  so  often  i'th'  middle  of  th' 
night,  or  any  time  when  he's  weary,  I  lift  behind  a  bit,  he  takes  it  so 
complimentary." 

**  Then,  by  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  he  shall  very  shorUy  be  an 
object  of  congratulation  from  every  member  of  his  profession  on  the 
road.  There,  wait  until  I  set  off  my  two  coats ;  now  I  am  ready ;  I 
think  I  am  the  strongest  with  the  left  shoulder." 

"  Either  will  do  for  me." 

'*  I  am  all  right ;  give  the  word,"  called  out  Rowland,  fixing  his 
•boulder  nicely  under  the  end-board. 

''  Gee,  Boxer— here,  you  don't  need  to  push  that  way ;  you'll  torn 
him  round  when  he  crosses." 

''  I  am  resolved  to  do  my  best." 
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'  *'  Bat  no  man's  mvoA  will  hold  ont  at  that  rate— -un-less-*  I— am  lot — 
in'  mine — aw  ready — unless  you  are  a  modern  Sampson  I*' 

"  So  long  as  Boxer  is  willing,  so  am  I — ** 

"  But  had  we  not  all  better  wmd,  sur  ?" 

**  No,  by — St.  Ge-orge,  if  he  can  hold  ont  to— th-e — ^t-op-^I  will.*' 

•*  I  ne-ver—  did  flinch  ;  d-id  y-ou  ever  see  a  be-tter  bit  of  s-tuff  till 
Boxer  in  y-our  life  f* 

"  N-o,  n-or— so— g-ood  I" 

"Shall  I  say 'wey?'" 

"  No !" 

•*  Wey !  the  oud  foo  is  hang-in' — in  him  sel' — ^wcy,  Box-er,  stop,  I'll 
scotch  your  wheel — there — wind — a — ^bit  1" 

'*  Ha^  ha,  oh  puph  1  we  are  not  far  off  the  top  yon  see  ?" 

"  Oh  yon  are  a  most  deceptive  chap,  fort'  look  at  I  should  not  take  yo 
to  be  half  the  strength,  ay,  ay,  good  keep  will  tell  in  moor  things  besides 
horses.  Bravo,"  continued  the  carter,  patting  the  old  horse's  neck ; 
*'  did  not  I  tell  yon  sir,  he  understood  a  compliment  ?" 

*'  Poor  fellow,  well,  now,  give  him  the  word  and  we  will  soon  be  up  to 
yon  others." 

The  carter  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  the  top  was  sained,  but  not 
before  the  sweat  had  a  lofty  position  on  Rowland's  red  cheeks  and  fore- 
head. 

**  There,"  said  Rowland,  when  he  had  recovered  his  breath,  and  had 
put  on  his  under  and  upper  coat,  <*  that  will  do  us  good." 

*'  Us  i"'  looked  the  carter,  **  I  hope  it  will  you  sir,  because  you  are  a 
christian,  even  by  the  way-side;  but,  no,  no,  such  toil  as  this  does 
hurt,  not  good  to  the  worn-out  and  ill-fed  people  who  feed  upon  such 
dinners  as  these,"  continued  he  taking  a  large  turnip  firom  the  hay-ba||, 
**  don't  receive  good  from  such  labor  as  that ;"  and  then  he  took  out  his 
pocket  knife,  and  the  cart  joggling  easily  down  the  hill,  he  began  to 
peel  and  afterwards  slice  the  esculent,  offering  the  first  piece  to  his  fellow 
laborer  up  the  hill. 

Rowland  took  the  proffered  piece,  and  then  began  to  eat,  and  also  to 
enquire  what  the  other  meant  by  saying  that  it  was  such  food  as  it,  upon 
which  he  dined. 

**  The  reason  why  I  have  no  better  a  dinner  to-day  is  this :  the  poor 
old  fellow  there,  knocked  up,  two  hills  before  we  arrived  at  this,  and  it 
ooom  to  this  point,  either  I  must  give  up  my  dinner  money  to  buy  him 
some  meal  with,  or  stay  where  we  was,  tnat  was  all ;  but  don't  think  for 
all  that,  that  I  stole  the  turnip  !  no,  no,  there  is  still  some  brotherhood 
amongst  us.  I  met  a  small  farmer,  who  hearing  the  drcumstance,  toud 
me  tirike  as  mony  turnips  ont  of  his  cart  as  I  wanted,  one  was  enough, 
and  though  I  was  glad  of  his  friendship,  I  did  not  wish  to  rob  him,  as 
I  know  he  gave  as  much  as  he  could  afford." 

**  Well,  Uien,  will  I  imitate  the  good  farmer,  and  so  the  first  place  we 
come  to,  that  is,  where  we  can  put  up,  we  will  all  dine  together ;  Boxer, 
you  and  I,  upon  my  word  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  broken  fast  to- 
day ;  so,  supposing  I  walk  on,  what  house  do  you  patronize — stay  at  f " 

"  Nay,  I  think  you  have  done  enough  already,  not  but  if  yon  are 
disposed  to  chat  with  a  very  poor  mon,  it  may  serve  me  to  think  on  as 
long  as  I  live ;  but  a  dinner  is  out  of  ttie  question." . 
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Rowland  smiled,  and  reminded  him  that  he  was  not  going  to  gire  mora 
than  like  the  farmer — ^that  which  he  could  afford. 

**  Well,  then,  he  it  so,  there  is  no  great  sin  in  taking  that,  when  offer- 
ed, which  another  does  not  want ;  well,  the  most  convenient  place  for  all 
purposes,  will  be  the  first  public-house  you  come  to — the  '  Jolljr  sports- 
man.'" 

*'  I  know  the  house,'*  said  the  stranger,  and  away  he  walked,  and 
before  the  carter  arrived,  plentv  of  hung  beef,  ham  and  eggs  were  fried, 
and  with  some  newly  boiled  potatoes  which  were  taken  firom  the  family's 
dinner,  were  in  readiness ;  all  were  placed  upon  a  snug  table,  with  a 
clean  white  table  cloth,  in  a  still  snugger  room. 

"  You  will  be  good  enough  to  bring  another  knife  and  fork  and  plat^ 
as  a  friend  will  be  up  just  now,  who  dines  with  me,  and  also  be  good 
enough  to  take  me  where  I  can  wash  myself,"  said  Rowland  to  the  waiter. 

The  girl  obeyed  the  handsome  stranger  in  every  particular  but  the 
last,  that  is,  taking  him  where  he  could  wash  himself;  nevertheless,  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  show  him  the  place  in  which  he  might  manage  his 
ablutions ;  the  pump,  with  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  brown 
soap  in  his  hand,  the  towel  he  would  find  at  ''  back  of  th'  dor." 

AH  this  was  done,  and  soon  the  guest  arrived,  but  not  before  a  shill- 
ing's worth  of  oats  was  ordered  for  his  horse.  Nor  did  the  guest 
attempt  to  come  into  the  hotel,  until  he  had  seen  them  placed  before  hia 
greedy  jaws,  taken  off  his  halter,  the  girths  of  the  saddle  required  no 
slackening ;  and  so  the  feast  commenced  in  the  stable,  but  not  so,  that  of 
the  little  parlor ;  the  guest  peremptorily  refusing  to  sit  down  with  the 
host ;  saying,  that  though  he  might  have  allowed  the  latter  to  extend 
his  good  nature  to  a  feed  for  Boxer,  and  a  dinner  for  himself,  he  coold 
not  permit  him  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  the  family  and  numerous 
company  in  the  tap ;  Rowland  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
induce  the  pooi  fellow  to  sit  at  the  same  table  ;  but  agreed,  either  to 
take  his  dinner  after,  or  to  have  it  sent  into  the  kitchen.  The  latter  wM 
the  plan,  and  aflter  they  had  both  dined,  Rowland  insisted  that  thej 
should  wash  it  down  together — ridicule  or  not. 

*'  But,  before  we  go  further,  may  I  know  your  name,"  demanded 
Rowland. 

"  All  that  I  know  of  it  sir,  with  pleasure — Jack  Lout." 

"  Lout !  but  is  that  your  real  name  V* 

"  Why,  indeed,  sir,  I  don't  know.  I  understand  that,  some  timo 
before  I  took  to  noticing  things,  somebodv  made  me  a  present  to  tb* 
workhouse,  and  I  have  some  recollection  that  my  name  was  Armstrongs 
but  th'  young  parson  at  that  time,  afler  examiniu'  me  one  day,  said  that 
he  was  convinced  that  I  belonged  to  the  family  of  th'  Louts ;  and  se  they 
have  called  me  Lout  ever  since, — that  is  my  legal  name,  but  I  have  one 
or  two  more,  that  I  suppose,  either  for  my  several  merits  or  defects,  I 
don't  know  which,  has  since  been  given  to  me,  when  they  want  to  vex 
me  a  bit,  they  call'n  me  '  Jack  Lurch  ;'  when  they  want  to  please  or 
flatter  me,  they  call  me  *  Equity  Chancellor ;'  but  when  they  want  to 
fine  me,  or  prick  me  for  the  militia,  or  anythin'  of  that  sort,  then  ita 
*  John  Lout,  alias  Lurch,  Armstrong,  Equity  Chancellor,  and  so  on !" 

"Bravo,  bravo,  I  am  satisfied  as  to  your  two  first  names,  but  why 
the  latter— but,  stay,  ere  we  go  any  further— whirf;  shall  we  drink  ?" 
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•«  Well,  as  to  that,  I  know  not  why,  but  I  have  always  had  a  little 
bit  of  ambition,  but  I  have  as  often  thought  I  should  never  lire  to  see 
it  gratified,  but,  now  sir,  with  your  good  will  I  think  there  is  a  chance." 

"  Oh,  if  I  can  help  yoH  to  such  consummation,  name  it,  for  I  am 
ambitious  too  in  a  little  way." 

"  Well,  this  has  ever  been  mine  :  I  once  saw  our  old  clergyman — it's 
five  and  twenty  year  sin'  now — sit  in  that  very  chair  you  are  now  sittin' 
in,  in  this  very  room.  He  was  perhaps  the  only  real  friend  I  ever  had ; 
but  this  is  it ;  he  was  smoking  after  a  long  journey,  for  he  was  not  too 
proud  to  walk,  drinking  a  nice — oh,  I  think  I  can  smell  it  yet, — hot 
glass  of  rum  and  way ter,  and  smokin'  such  a  amazing  long  white  pipe ;  I 
then  said,  if  ever  I  should  be  rich,  and  have  suitin'  clothes  to  enter  a 
parlor  witb  a  carpet  on,  I  will  go  into  that  very  place,  and  have  such  a 
glass  of  rum  and  hot  way  ter,  and  such  another  pipe  I" 

"  And  that  was  your  ambition  ?*'  asked  Rowland  with  a  sigh  ^  "  you 
have  gained  the  hill ;  you  shall  have  them,  ay,  and  as  often  as  yon 
like.'' 

*'  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  it  is  not  exactly  coming  up  to  one  of  my 
young  fancies,  for  the  poorest  have  them,  though  I  dare  say  you  could 
not  make  the  rich  believe  it ;  the  agreement  was,  *  when  I  was  rich/ 
and  could  pay  for  them  mysel',  not  take  advantage  of  a  stranger's  good 
nature." 

**  Well,  man,  you  may  do  that  afterwards,  but  ire  wiU  regale,  even  as 
did  your  good  clergyman,  though  a  quarter  of  a  century  hath  run  its 
course." 

And  the  rum  and  smoking-hot  water  were  ordered  in>  as  well  as  other 
apparatus  of  the  most  ample  length  for  smoking. 

Rowland  brewed  the  punch. 

**  By  gew !  but  it  has  the  smell  to  a  shade ;  did  you  ever  scent  any- 
thin'  so  grand  before  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Lout. 

"  Indeed  it  is  most  grateful,  particularly  after  the  exercise ;  now,  Mr. 
Lout,  for  the  taste ;  it  certainly  is  grand,  so  your  good  health ;  but 
stay,  don't  you  think  we  should  order  Boxer  a  shilling's  worth  of  meal ; 
good  health — capital !" 

"  The  same  to  you ;  grand ! — after  the  oats  it  would  be  too  much — 
give  him  the  gripes,  a  bit  of  hay  is  the  thing,  and  clear  wayter ;  I  don't 
wonder  at  gentlefolks  though,  naring  theirs  hot,  and  puttin'  rum  and 
sugar  into  it ;  certainly  if  a  man  had  plenty  of  money  he  might  have 
great  advantages  of  a  horse  too ;  good  health  again,  sir." 

"  Thank  you,  ha,  ha,  ha ;  come,  I  think  I  have  not  laughed — ^indeed 
I  know  not  when  I  laughed  before." 

*'  Not  laughed !  not  laughed  !  a  fine  handsome  young  fellow-^-a  good 
heart — and  in  the  right  'place  too,  for  that's  every  thing— and  with 
means  to  get  a  glass  of  such  a  mixture  as  this ;  why,  I  have  none  of 
these,  barring  the  heart  business,  I  trust  that  is  all  right,  yet  with  this 
in  my  hand,  at  the  right  side  of  a  glorious  dinner.  Boxer  rasping  away 
at  his — not  laugh  I  why,  I  could  sing — sing,  ay,  if  this  day  was  to  be 
my  last." 

**  In  truth,  I  am  glad  of  your  happiness,  but  now  for  your  other 
names  ?" 

25 
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''  Well,  *  Lurch'  I  was  called,  because  I  was  one  day  trying  to  catch 
a  rabbit,  when  the  under-keeper  wanting  to  do  the  same  to  the  head- 
keeper's  place,  catched  me ;  swore  it  was  a  hare,  and  it  took  me  three 
years'  savings  to  get  me  out  of  th'  hobble^  so  first  they  said  I  was 
lurched,  then  was  sorry  for  me,  and  by  way  of  remembrance  nicknamed 
me  *  Lurch'  ever  sin'." 

"An  excellent  reason." 

"Well,  being  once  the  victim  of  false  swearings  I  was  resolved  that 
nobody  else,  if  I  could  help  it,  ever  should ;  for  which  panose  I  have, 
from  that  day  to  this,  held  a  court  of  my  own,  in  equity,  wrthout  fee  or 
oath,  ever  sin'.  And,  though  some  thousands  of  cases,  I  never  have 
had  but  two  appeals,  and  in  both  cases  the  parties  were  ruined.  I  never 
took  a  gill  of  ale  from  any  of  the  suitors,  neither  before  nor  after  my 
decision — from  the  winner  nor  the  loser ;  and  as  I  am  not  worth  sixpence 
in  the  world,  why,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  I  am  impartial — that  is 
why  I  am  called  the  Equity-man.** 

"But  why  so  rigid?*' 

"  Because  as  I  think  my  father  and  mother,  I  know  not  who  they 
was,  did  so  much  hurt  in  bringing  me  into  the  world,  I  have  a  sort  of 
satisfaction  in  doin*  all  the  good  I  can,  in  atonement  of  their  great 
offence.** 

"  And  you  never  had  father  or  mother?** 

"  Not  that  ever  lay  any  claim  to  me." 

"  No  rose  was  made  to  blush  unseen ;  but  oh  what  myriads  should 
color  that  they  did  not  value  its  sweets.  And  he  has  neither  father  nor 
mother,  and  perhaps  has  done  a  thousand  times  the  good  things  which 
I  have  not  yet  attempted.  Come,  fill  thy  glass,  my  honest  judge  of  the 
land,  and  I  will  prove  to  thee  that  I  am  mo  equitable,  for  I  will  glass 
it  with  thee  fairly,  and  pipe  for  pipe,  though  I  know  not  the  art  of 
smoking.  So  good  a  heart  as  thme  must  possess  a  good  Toic^  for  it 
must  be  musicfd ;  nay,  drink,  and  sing  to  me." 

And  the  noble  judge  did  so,  and  sang  the  following : 

THE  FAT  OLD  WORM. 

Thfe  worm,  the  worm,  the  fat  old  worm. 

Unctuous  thy  table,  where  stoat  Death  serves  the  dish ; 
And  for  dessert — ere  comes  the  storm 

Bid  him  shake  the  tree^there's  fresh  fruit  to  thy  wish. 
O,  the  fat  eld  worm,  gnaw,  gnaw,  gnaw,  nor  let  thy  gei'ge  rise, 
Tbou'It  nestle  in  beauty's  hair,  and  theu'lt  brood  in  beauty's  eyes. 

I  am,  I  am  an  idiot's  son 

A  pig-treugh  my  cradle,  a  beadle  my  nurse ; 
No  father  to  own  me  ~  save  onb. 

And  he's  hourly  prayed  to  take  this  parish  curse. 
O,  the  fat  eld  worm,  gnaw,  gnaw,  gnaw ;  it  is  a  rare  thing. 
To  know  this  parish  foundling  may  be  eat  with  a  king. 

I'm  scoffed  and  buffed — '^  this  workhouse  lout ;" 
Though  my  head's  well  poll'd,  and  my  face  well  pock'd, 
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Thin  shanks,  big  hands,  eyes  starting  out, 
Then  the  merry  jibes — "  tibat's  the  lad  as  is  cropped." 
O,  the  fat  old  worm,  gnaw,  gnaw,  gnaw  ;  and  let  thy  halls  ring, 
For  thouUt  have  these  flcoffiBrs,  e'en  as  tlds  nisbom  thing  I 

Hunger  and  straw  fbr  the  pig-cot  bom ; 

Too  old  for  tho  pariih,  no  wits  for  a  trade; 
Mother  I  come,  for,  ere  the  mom, 

Where  the  beadle  found  me,  my  last  bed  I've  made. 
O,  the  fat  old  worm,  gnaw,  gnaw,  gnaw ; — ^if  thou  miss  a  prize. 
Have  pity  on  this  poor  thing — in  beauty  he  shall  rise. 

^*  Shocking !"  said  Rowland,  "  shocking.'* 

'*  A  still  nearer  link  to  the  earth  than  myself,  and  that's  why  some  of 
our  great  folks  here  say,  how  content  it  should  make  such  as  fne," 
"Well,  now  sir,  let  me  hear  yours.*' 
**  In  good  faith,  such  as  it  is,  I  will  essay,"  and  Rowland  sang 

THE  VINE. 

In  love's  young  spring  the  Vine  was  green, 
And  so  was  loving  youth,  I  ween'; 
The  soft  leaves  then  would  scarcely  rustle, 
For  dainty  youth  endured  not  bustle. 

But  sheltered  in  some  nook  unseen : 
Where  stem  mistrust  ne'er  broke  his  quiet, 
And  kisses  were  his  coarsest  diet. 

Dream  followed  dream. 

Like  a  gentle  stream, 
Where  h^rai  finom  glances  springing— all  freshly  matched  the  scene* 

Warm  summer  glowed,  and  manhood  grew, 

But  other  things  than  love  he  knew, 

His  ear  seemed  tuned  to  a  louder  bustle. 

The  full-leaved  boughs  with  their  ceaseless  rustle^ 

And  clustering  fruits  and  meUow  hue, 
Form*d  shady  nooks  for  quiet  thinking : 
No  more  from  dreamy  fountains  drinking, 

E*en  love  became 

A  homely  name. 
Whilst  the  grapes  ripening  round  him,  more  frequent  tiotioe  drew. 

Soon  in  October's  gosty  eves 
The  cold  wind  whirls  tie  fallen  leaves. 
That  sweep  like  gib'ring  spirits  by  him. 
To  wam  him  that  decay  is  nigh  him ; 

And  love  no  winter  garland  weaves : 
The  warm  fireside  now  brighter  seems 
Than  summer's  hopes  or  springtide's  dreams; 

But  the  Vine  that  made 

For  both  a  shade, 
Still  fills  the  social  glass,  to  cheer  him  when  he  grieves* 

Scarcely  had  Rowland  finished,  when  ahout  half-a-score  of  horsemen 
came  dashing  up  to  the  Jolly  Sportsmani  and,  ere  they  dismounted. 
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called  out  for  three  cheers  for  Rohert  Rowbottom>  Esq.,  which  was  most 
histily  given,  aUke  hj  the  cavaliers  and  the  many  topers  inside.  Then 
they  began  to  tell  of  the  jovial  doings  at  the  scene  of  the  poll,  and 
amongst  other  things,  all  agreed  that  they  had  never  heard  such  a  speech 
delivered  there ;  that  all  the  world  put  together  had  never  Ustened  to 
the  like  before,  and  they  proposed  three  cheers  for  Rowland  Bradshaw, 
Esq. 

'*  We  are  on  the  hunt  for  him  now,"  said  one  of  them  to  the  landlord, 
who  was  most  graciously  waiting  upon  his  guests,  *'  Rowbottom  is 
arrived,  and  was  almost  wild  with  disappointment  when  he  heard  that  his 
seconder  was  gone  ;  however,  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  on  this  way,  and 
we  are  sure  to  catch  him  at  Fleigh.  He's  not  been  near  the  place  where 
the  train  is  waiting  for  him  :  So,  Rowbottom  for  ever,  and  now  lads 
away !" 

"  Ha,  ha,  did  you  hear  all  that,  sir?"  demanded  Mr,  Lurch,  as  he 
turned  from  a  gaze  through  the  window ;  "  I  have  also  heard  of  this 
fine  speech  from  two  or  three  horsemen  who  slashed  past  me  before  you 
came  up.  Fine  speeches  are  very  fine  things,  but  its  my  opinion  it's  a 
good  deal  easier  to  make  one,  than  help  a  poor  mon,  let  alone  an  old  coal 
cart  up  a  hill.  You  are  younger  than  me,  mind,  and  never  be  done 
with  um.'* 

*'  Never  fear ;  but  come,  let  us  not  mind  philosophy,  but,  for  once  in 
our  lives,  be  jovial." 

"  Well,  I  must  say,  had  I  known  that  this  great  speech  was  made  by 
this  same  Rowland  Bradshaw,  I  should  have  liked  to  have  heerd  it,  as  I 
have  heard  little  spoken  of  of  late,  and  a  good  deal  this  last  many 
years, — I  have  often  wished  I  had  had  his  luck.  I  can  multiply  five 
figures  by  the  same  without  a  pencil !  and  taught  mysel'  to  write,  and  a 
bit  of  Algebra ;  but  I  never  could  get  my  foot  upon  the  first  step  of  the 
ladder,  or  I  might  have  been  something  else  beside  a  one-horse  carter. 
But  come,  I  have  Uved  to  see  one  part  of  my  ambition  gratified  ;  I  may- 
see  more." 

*'  Well  then,  be  merry,  and  tell  me  why  one  so  gifted  should  never 
have  made  a  struggle,  at  least  towards  the  ladder,  if  not  up  its  steps.'* 

"To  save  my  poor  old  mester  from  the  place  he  took  me  from — the 
workhouse  ;  I  and  the  old  horse  is  all  he  has  to  look  to — either  of  their 
deaths  liberates  me ;  for  if  th'  horse  dies  we  cannot  get  another ;  if  he 
goes,  we  need  none ;  though  forty,  1*11  seek  my  fortin',  perhaps  get  a 
little  schoo'  to  teach  ;  I  could  manage  that,  at  least  I'll  make  um  into 
good  spellers.  But  now  I'm  fast,  and  after  all  it  is  likely  I  should  never 
be  happy  again  should  I  be  otherwise.  As  to  this  youth,  Bradshaw,  I 
have  another  reason  for  wishing  to  see  him,  beside  that  of  looking  at  one 
so  famous ;  a  singular  thing  that  too." 

"Pray,  what?" 

"  Nay,  only  this  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard  of  it,  but 
this  youth  was  once  stolen  from  the  very  town  he  has  bin  makin'  his 
speech  in ;  and  I  once  heard  a  conversation  about  it  that,  I  think,  would 
throw  some  light  on  that  afiair.  I  never  did  interfere  in  other  folks' 
business  only  when  axt,  but  in  this,  a  very  little  would  cause  me  to  tell 
all  I  do  know.  Nothin'  would  have  induced  me,  but  a  year  sin*  Mr, 
Knurly  Pryet,  you  once  horsewhipped  me— savagely  too." 
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** Horsewhipped  you!  may  I  ask  why?  Mr.  Lout.** 

"  Oh,  only  I  could  not  get  my  cart  out  of  his  way  quickly  enough.'* 

"  Well,  and  did  you  submit  ?'* 

"  Submit !  ha,  ha,  better  do  that  than  be  transported ;  submit !  you 
are  not  exactly  of  these  parts,  or  you  would  know  that  he  is  now  Lord 
Wandly*s  head  secretary ;  and  he  has  only  to  give  the  word  to  either 
his  Lordship's  bench  of  magistrates,  or  his  gang  of  gamekeepers,  either 
would  do,  and  they  would  soon  manage  to  get  up  a  case  that  would 
transport  half-a-dozen  such  gentlemen  as  me :  ay,  and  pitch  our  old 
mon  with  us !  transport,  eh  ?  yes,  and  if  he  only  knew  what  I  overheard, 
or  even  suspected  as  much,  then  Boxer  might  go  to  the  tanyard,  the 
mester  to  where  he  dreads  he  must  go  to,  and  I " 

"  If  you  please,  Mr.  Lout,"  said  the  landlord,  entering,  and  wishing 
to  be  very  civil  to  the  guest  of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  seeing  him  in  such  grand 
company,  and  drinking  of  so  expensive  a  beverage,  '*  will  it  be  long 
before  you  are  at  Uberty  ?" 

"Why?*' 

*'  Because,  unless  you  come  and  decide  about  thirty-four  wagers  in  th* 
tap,  I  shall  have  about  twenty  battles  in  as  many  minutes,  as  they  can 
wait  no  longer  ;  there's  six  bets  as  to  which  has  longest  arms,  that  is, 
which  can  gaum  furthest :  four  as  to  which  is  the  heaviest,  two  being 
allowed  to  drink  a  gallon  of  ale  apiece  before  going  into  the  scales  ;  and 
this  will  be  the  hardest  job  for  thee,  two,  as  to  which  of  their  heads  will 
weigh  th'  heaviest  if  they  were  cut  off  by  the  guillotine ;  they  say  thou 
can  tell  how  many  tons  of  hay  there  is  in  a  rick,  and  by  the  same  proses 
thou  mon  ascertain  the  weight  of  their  yeds.  By  gew !  they  are  gettin' 
to  feightin'  already ;  hie  thee  out ;  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  will  excuse  him," 
continued  the  landlord,  addressing  the  stranger,  **  rather  than  have  the 
house  pulled  down  ?" 

"  O,  certainly." 

And  away  Mr.  Lout  hurried. 

"  None  of  these  bets  would  have  taken  place,  sir,  but  somebody  heerd 
that  Equity  Lout  was  sittin'  in  the  tother  place,  and  so  they  began  to 
bet  like  devils,  just  same  as  all  this  neighborhood  was,  never  thought 
of  going  to  law,  until  two  attorneys  from  Frescoth  began  to  attend  here 
on  market  days,  and  then  all  th'  country  went  to  work,  but  they  soon 
found  it  out  all  had  to  pay.  But  Mr.  Lurch  charges  nothin'  for  his 
law,  and  so  you  are  sure  he  wiU  have  employment  enough.  Now,  what's 
those  two  chaps  lookin*  through  the  window  for  ?  Oh,  1*11  lay  a  wnger 
it's  a  bet  as  to  who  you  are ;  or  it  may  be  only  what's  the  color  of  your 
hair,  what  height  you  are,  weight,  thickness  round  th'  breast,  length  of 
your  foot,  and  so  on." 

The  landlord  was  correct,  for  one  of  the  customers  had  managed  to 
get  a  glance  at  Rowland,  and  at  once  offered  to  bet  a  gallon  that  the  very 
chap  who  was  sitting  smoking,  drinking  rum  and  water  with  the  Equity, 
was  no  other  than  the  veritable  speaker  he  had  heard  at  Frescoth. 

Rowland  heard  this,  so  at  once  desired  the  good  landlord  to 
send  in  Mr.  Lout.  The  host  did  as  directed,  and  before  he  had  half 
finished  the  business  for  which  he  haJ  kft,  the  Judge  returned  to  his 
friend. 
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'*  Here,*'  said  Rowkiid,  *'  are  the  fresh  glasses ;  now  here  is  to  oar 
mutual  good  fortmies  ;  and  I  never  was  prouder  of  any  occasion  than 
that  which  has  brought  us  together  ;  now,  in  bumpers,  and  then,  if  you 
like — mind  you,  if  you  like — it  will  be  sacred,  entrust  me  with  your 
secret." 

"  Humph !  here  is  your  everlasting  happiness.  There,  that's  at  a 
wind — he  certainly  flogged  me ; — they're  betting  yonder ;  you  are — ha, 
ha, — they're  but  a  foolish  lot,  as  you  might  judge,  by  the  lot  of  bets 
the  landlord  brought  in  here ;  but  they  are  actually  wagering  that  you 
are  the  identical  Rowland  Bradshaw;  see,  they  are  getting  another 
squint  through  the  window ;  then  come  into  th'  yard,  no  one  can  over- 
hear us  there.  I  hate  revenge — but  to  be  flogged  like  a  brute — well, 
come  what  will,  this  way." 

And  what  the  communication  was,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture, 
but  soon  they  entered,  when  Rowland,  much  sobered,  and  apparently  in 
great  agitation,  said,  "  Enough  ;  this  address,  you  say,  will  at  any  time 
find  you ;  now,  mark,  here  is  something  towards  your  loss  of  time,  you 
will  also  find  my  address  enclosed ;  do  not  look  at  it  until  you  think  I 
am  fairly  a  mile  hence ;  farewell,  you  will  soon  hear  from  me.'* 

And  Rowland  sped :  "  Ah,  but  this  is  terrible ;  good  powers,  will 
their  persecutions  never  end.  And  Miss  Dantskipp  too;  oh,  monstrous; 
Knurly  Pryet  dare  to  look  on  a  thing  so  fair  and  good ;  but  behold,  the 
day  clears  as  I  near  the  spot  where  first  I  beheld — where  first  I  loved  I 
This  surely  presages  better  things — the  day,  even  as  my  life,  hath  been 
a  fog,  until  I  arrive  at  the  place  I  most  wished  to  see  ;  there  is  Oughton 
ford !  and  as  when  I  first  crossed  it,  so  now,  the  waters  have  o*erleaped 
their  banks.  It  is  a  long  time  since,  but  not  a  waking  hour  hath  her 
dear  image  been  absent  from  this  breast ;  and  perhaps  that  is  all  it  may 
ever  possess.  Our  fortunes  want  more  fitness  in  the  measure.  I  have 
been  no  lover,  for  I  have  loved  too  intensely.  I  have  wooed  at  ambition's 
knees ;  for  she  found  me  when  a  boy,  and  took  me  to  the  woods — but 
she  is  a  cold  divinity,  and  though  still  I  love  her  classic  face,  and  ever 
must  grasp  at  her  laurelled  garlands,  I  feel  she  hath  no  tears  to  cool 
mj  throbbing  temples,  nor  kisses,  when  I  may  return  the  world — my 
breath.  Not  as  a  mistress  have  I  sought  her  embrace,  but  looked  for 
such  as  mother's  give,  for  fame  well  earned.  And,  oh,  such  a  mother 
had  I,  who  led  me  to  the  task,  and  now,  though  others  invite  me,  where 
substantial  reward  is  served  for  dinner,  and  dishes  of  ripened  praises 
strew  the  dessert,  still  they  lack  the  flavor  of  the  family  table,  where  a 
father  blesses,  and  a  mother  entreats  to  the  meal. 

'•  Oh  why,  why  hath  she  ? — no,  she  cannot  have  deserted  me  !  some 
grievous  mischance,  I  fear,  hath  caused  this  delay.  I  have  had  much, 
very  much  to  do»  and  it  had  been  done  easily  ;  but,  I  know  not  why,  a 
horrid  dream  hath  dwelt  upon  my  brain,  that  some  other  connexion,  of 
which  she  dreads  my  knowledge,  may  have  caused  this  estrangement — 
stay,  stay,  mark,  Rowland,  mark  well,  three  more  such  spasms  of  the 
head  as  that  thought  inspired,  and  thou  art — ^mad !  I  know,  I  know  it, 
I  feel  it,  and  it  is  only  this ;  even  as  those  waters  once  taught  me  to 
love,  and  though  Mr.  Styrrup  has  asserted  that  that  love  has  been 
returned, — silent  as  time  when  measured  by  the  dial, — fixed  as  the 
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pedestal  which  supports  its  hand,  yet  the  fact  once  known,  quietly  as 
either,  would  I  lay  me  down  in  their  soothing  embrace,  and  rest  for  ever. 
"  But  stay,  more  horsemen — I  may  be  known ;  this  way,  and  I  shail 
escape  them." 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

FLEIGH WHITE    HORSE    BAR. 

We  must  now  carry  the  reader  to  the  very  place  to  which  we  first 
introduced  him — the  worthy  town  of  Fleigh ;  nay,  not  only  there,  but 
to  the  sanctum  of  the  White-Horse  bar;  and  though  probably  he 
thought  it  somewhat  boisterous  when  he  first  entered  it,  and  may  be  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  much  improved  upon  this  occasion,  we  must  remind 
him  that  it  is  at  a  somewhat  unusual  time — the  election  ;  at  all  events 
at  Frescoth,  and  their  townsman,  Mr.  Rowbottom,  the  popular  candi- 
date ;  also  his  arrival  hourly  expected  from  the  continent,  his  new  bride, 
Joseph  Styrrup  too,  may  be  there — his  first  appearance  since  he  went 
to  the  chartist  meeting ;  and,  above  all,  a  strong  wind  had  brought  a 
feeble  report  that  their  mutual  protege.  Master  Bradshaw,  would  be 
with  them.  Then,  outside  were  the  bands  of  the  Royal  Foresters,  and 
the  other  clubs,  who  had  returned  from  the  nomination.  The  Fleigh 
bells  were  ringing ;  some  thousands  of  candles,  ready  cut  and  put  into 
potato-candlesticks,  were  only  waiting  to  be  lit,  just  by  way  of  illumi- 
nating their  welcome  to  the  different  returned. 

The  orders  from  head  quarters  were  positive  as  to  no  illumination 
until  Mr.  Rowbottom's  return  for  Frescoth  was  certain,  as,  should  he  be 
defeated,  such  display  would  only  enable  their  opponents  to  find  more 
sods  when  they  were  placed  in  the  pillonr  of  ridicule.  Still,  for  all  this, 
extensive  preparations  were  made,  both  mr  active  and  negative  triumph. 
So,  let  us  leave  outside  appearances,  and  go  boldly  into  the  White 
Horse  at  once,  and,  perhaps,  then  we  shall  obtain  an  epitome  of 
what  may  be  the  feelings  of  the  great  city  at  large. 

Scene  I. 

The  Bar  Parlor, — The  Mayor  of  Fleigh  in  the  chair.  Landlord  as 
ihe  vice. 

Mayor,  Now,  Mr.  Vice,  and  lads,  with  your  permission  we  will 
disp?nse  with  the  little  rummers  to  night,  and  have  goblets  ;  and  as  we 
intend  to  do  the  thing  quick,  just  let  one  of  the  waiters  handle  the  ladle. 
You  and  I,  I  think,  will  have  enough  to  do  to  look  after  the  punch 
bowls ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  do  you  thiuk  that  yon  cannon  is  so  fixed 
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upon  the  bowlin'  green  that  they'll  do  no  hurt — shake  none  of  thoe 
houses  opposite,  or  if  they  should  kick  devilishly,  as  they  are  on  wheels^ 
run  into  some  of  the  cottages  at  the  back  ?  because  they  might  frighten 
the  childer,  and  set  the  cocks  and  hens  cackling,  and  perhaps  kill  sortke 
oftV  old  folks. 

Vice.  Certain  they're  safe. 

Mayor.     And  every  other  preparation  for  a  regular  bang  all  right  ? 

Vice.  "Not  a  doubt  on  it — not  a  pistol  i*th'  parish  but  is  loaden  and 
ready  cocked. 

Mat/or.  Then,  gentlemen,  we  will  drink  Bob's  health  now  ;  fill  your 
pints,  ready,  to  your  lips,  swig  !  Now,  then,  three  times  three,  and  tell 
the  band  to  play  "  Bob's  alive." 

Omnes.     Huzza! 

Mayor.     The  same  to  Joe  Styrrup. 

A  gentleman.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Mayor,  we  have  not  drunk  his  wife, 
Mr.  Rowbottom's 

Mayor.  Oh,  damn  no.  Well  then,  in  gilU  to  his  new  misses  ;  well, 
I  mean  his  young  bride,  with  musical  honors,  as  hoo's  a  woman. 

Omnes.  For  she  is  a  jolly  good  feUow,  she  is  a  jolly  good  fel-low. 
Hip,  hip,  hip,  hooraw! 

Band.     See  the  conquering 

Mayor.  Tell  yon  foo*s  they're  wrong,  they  must  play  "  here's  a 
health  to  all  good  lasses  ;"  and  now,  lads,  for  Joe  Styrrup,  and  three 
times  three ;  and  here,  waiter,  when  we've  done  tell  the  band  to  play 
*'The  Fleigh  Bantams;"  and  mind,  lads,  when  they  come  to  "chuck, 
chuck,  chuck,"  we  all  run  round  the  room,  clap  our  wings,  and  crow 
loud  enough  even  for  the  Frescoth  dunghills  to  hear  us. 

Omnes.     Huzza,  and  cock-e-cake-co. 

Town  Clerk  of  Fleigh.  Mr.  Mayor,  Vice,  and  gentlemen,  the  honor 
of  proposing  the  next  toast  has,  with  all  its  ponderous  claims  to  the  little 
eloquence  I  may  possess,  by  consequence  of  the  wish  of  my  highly- 
honoured  and  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Dantskipp,  fallen  upon  me.  Mr. 
Dantskipp  was  the  gentleman  who  undoubtedly  merited  the  honor,  but 
as  his  acquaintance  with  the  object  of  my  proposition  was  so  near  and 
tender,  though  far  from  capable,  yet,  I  say,  he  has  entrusted  the  task  to 
myself;  and  oh,  gentlemen,  that  I  may  acquit  myself  of  my  little  speech 
this  evening,  as  well  (in  your  estimation,)  as  the  subject  of  my  toast  did 
at  the  hustings  of  Frescoth  this  very  day.  (Immense  applause.)  I 
perceive  gentlemen,  by  your  enthusiasm,  you  suspect  the  name  that  is 
about  to  do  honor  to  that  feeble  organ  wluch  is  going  to  give  it  utterance, 
and  which  already  has  presumed  to  address  you.  But  ere  it  does  so, 
let  us  dwell  upon  its  beauties,  its  merits,  its  vastness,  its  sweets;  whether, 
as  the  rich  paste  which  makes  the  tempting  cake,  or  the  dotted  fruits 
which  give  temptation  to  the  palate,  let  us,  I  say,  dwell,  ere  we  pro- 
nounce the  word,  even  as  the  hungry  child  does  on  the  subject  of  my 
figure — dwells  even  until  its  gooms  mucilate — dwells,  until  it  can  no 
longer  keep  its  ready  teeth  from  its  crimping  dainties ;  pauses,  as  the 
lover  ere  he  steals  the  first  kiss,  or  the  parting  parent  takes  the  last. 
Let  us  do  all  this  gentlemen,  that  our  ears,  our  eyes,  heads,  hearts,  nay 
our  hands  may  be  prepared  to  do  honor  to  the  name,  when  once  itA 
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glowing  syllables  float  upon  the  senses.  (The  applause  greatly  getting 
to  the  tornado  point.)  Gentlemen,  I  feel  the  subject  too  great  for  me — 
may  it  have  a  better  fate  in  your  hearts.  I  was  one  of  the  first  who 
saw  his  dawning  genius  raise  its  wings ;  it  was  but  in  a  cold  climate  in 
which  it  first  began  to  peck.  I  threw  it  a  few  crumbs ;  there  are  others 
around  me,  I  am  aware,  who  did  the  same ;  many  who  mixed  them  with 
sugar,  as  we  sometimes  do  the  latter  with  meal  to  coax  wayward  children 
to  their  school  duties  ;  mine  had  no  sweets  blended  with  them,  unless 
their  being  the  earliest  that  was  given  to  it  be  so  considered.  In  short, 
gentlemen,  to  be  less  figurative,  I  was  the  first  who  sat  to  him  for  my 
portrait  in  Fleigb,  a  guinea  was  the  price  ;  but,  gentlemen,  though  that 
was  a  small  sum — a  small  crumb — I  made  it  up  to  his  reputation,  for 
the  instant  I  heard  of  his  obtaining  the  gold  medal,  I  placed  upon  this 
trifle  a  guinea  frame,  gave  it — this  wandering  thing — "  a  locaUty  and  a 
name  ;"  and  I'll  now  give  vou  its  painter's  also,  and  that  is  Rowland 
Bradshaw,  Esq., — (Huzza.) — the  founder  of  the  school  of  design  in  this 
town,  eloquent  seconder  of  your  candidate  this  day,  and  the  painter  of 
the  Royal  Foresters*  fiag^  and  decidedly  some  of  the  very  best  signs  in 
this  country. 

Omnes,  Signs  !  look  at  the  leg  of  mutton  one.  (Huzza.)  Ay,  or 
the  golden  clog—  (huzza,) — looks  as  well  as  the  day  it  was  put  up  ;  or 
the  Lord  Nelson,  or  the  twelve  bell  ringers— (huzza,) — or  the  Jolly 
Miller — (huzza,)— or  the  blackamoor.     (Huzza.) 

Town  Clerk  of  Fleigh,  whispering  to  two  or  three  next  him,  I  think 
if  Styrrup  had  heard  that,  or  had  known  what  1  can  do  in  that  way,  he 
would  have  had  no  occasion  to  hire  special  trains  from  London  for  the 
purpose  of  seconding  Rowbottom. 

Gentleman,     Oh,  your  speech  was  grand. 

Cannon  on  the  bowling. green*     Bang,  bang,  bang ! 

Omnes.     What  the  hell's  to  do  ? 

Two  waiters  entering  hastily.  Somebody  has  fired  the  three  cannon, 
and,  likewise,  for  a  bit  of  fun,  somebody  has  put  into  'em  a  few  stones, 
so  that  they  have  knocked  down  a  part  of  th'  brewhouse,  stable,  little- 
house,  and  the  mischievous  devils  as  let  um  ofi^,  and  who  they've  killed 
is  not  yet  known. 

Mayor,  Damn  all  that— but  don't  you  hear?  they  ha  7e  started  every 
pistol  i'th'  parish,  as  well  as  the  bells  are  firing,  and  all  before  Bob's 
arrival. 

Vice,  There  is  one  good  thing,  if  those  as  fired  them  are  all  knocked 
down,  we  shall  be  able  to  catch  um. 

One  of  the  Committee  entering,  Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  although 
we  forbid  'em,  damn  me  if  they  are  not  lighting  every  candle  and  gas 
burner  in  Fleigh !  in  short,  Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  the  town's  in 
incipient  illumination,  in  despite  our  orders  to  the  contrary; — three 
bonfires  lit ! 

Mayor      Devils  !  and  Bob  not  come  I 

Waiter  entering  in  great  fright.  One  of  the  wadding  out  of  the 
cannon  has  set  fire  to  the  hay-rick. 

Mayor,     More  fire,  and  all  too  soon ! 

Landlady  of  the  White  Horse,  with  a  white  face,  addressing  the 
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Fice  (the  landlord).  What  are  you  thmking  of,  you  msensihle  silly 
man  you ;  th'  rick  has  set  th'  house  on  fire. 

Omnes,     Run  Vice  and  get  a  bucket. 

Mayor,  And  Latham,  send  us  word  if  it  is  likely  to  come  here  ; 
open  the  windows  lads,  and  then  we  shall  be  ready  for  a  jump.  Hush, 
if  it  should  be  burnt  down,  we  must  turn  round  upon  Wandly's  party, 
and  say  it  was  done  to  compliment  our  candidate, 

Enter  a  Courier.     Mr.  Rowbottom's  carriage  is  not  a  mile  off! 

Mayor.  You  have  put  the  balks  of  timber  across  the  street,  so  as 
he  cannot  enter  ? 

Courier.     We  have,  sir. 

Mayor.  Then  now,  lads,  we  will  go  and  take  off  th'  horses  and  draw 
him  ;  now,  as  the  bets  are  heavy  as  to  which  gets  the  first  kiss  of  his 
wife,  mind  we  all  start  fair ! 

Landlady  (imploringly).  Gentlemen  you  will  help  to  extinguish  the 
fire,  ere  you  go  to  meet  the  carriage  ? 

Mayor.  A  likely  thing,  and  I  have  fifty  on  that  I  get  the  first  kiss 
of  the  bride. 

Gentlemen.  And  what  have  I  ?  And  have  not  I  as  much  ? — put 
out  the  fire,  and  lose  a  hundred ! — now,  away  I 

Exeunt  omnes. 

Scene  II. 

Mr.  Rowhottom^s  arrival  at  the  end  of  the  town, — finds  an  impiusi- 
ble  barrier, — his  committee  runnitig  a  race  to  meet  him,  Mr.  Haut  first, 
Jackson  second,  Mayor  third,  seven  abreast  next,  then  thirteen,  others 
impossible  to  place.  The  Rowbottoms^  work  folks,  the  Mayor's,  the 
Styrrups\  the  Marshes\  ^c. 

Mr.  Rowbottom  springing  from  his  carriage,  the  whole  of  his  commit- 
tee, and  burg  esses,  jumping  into  it,  and  soothing  the  lady  with  kisses,  she 
screaming  "  oh  don't,"  ^"c. 

Mr.  Rowbottom.  Thanks,  dear  friends,  though  much  I  know  your 
love  to  be,  this  I  did  not  count  upon  ;  and  why  all  these  salutes,  as  well 
to  my  wife  as  from  your  (hired)  cannon,  and  an  illumination !  Nay, 
and  what  means  yon  greatest  light  of  all  ?  (The  same  Fleigh  I  left  it, 
though  I  must  be  pleased.) 

Mayor,  recovering  his  breath.  Yon  big  light  ?  oh,  it's  the  White 
Horse  on  fire ! 

Mr.  Rowbottom.     The  what  ?  madmen !  what  do  you  here  then  ? 

Mayor.  Oh,  we  have  some  hundreds  of  pounds  on,  as  to  who  would 
get  the  first  kiss  of  your  wife. 

Rowbottom.  Well  done  my  countrymen  again  I  all  follow  me  that 
can  ;  I  would  not  have  the  old  house  burnt  down  for  all  I  know ;  you, 
worthy  committee,  you  can,  (since  you  will)  draw  my  lady  away. 

Rowbottom  and  rabble  running  to  save  the  White  Horse,  the  com- 
mittee yoking  to  the  carriage,  and  afterwards  drawing  it  to  the  scene 
of  the  confiagration  ;  all  the  streets  at  the  windows,  waving  kerchiefs, 
and  displaying  fia^s  with  the  motto  **  welcome  .'"  thereon. 
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Mayor,  (Who  is  the  near  shaft  horse?)  I  think  Boh*s  wife  is  a  damned 
fine  woman. 

Off  shaft  horse.     Softest  cheek  I  ever  kissed. 

Mayor,     Be  sure  to  say  I  got  the  first  kiss. 

Off  shaft.  Ay,  until  your  bet  is  decided,  and  then  you  can  confess 
afterwards  that  it  was  me  who  did  it. 

Near  shaft.  Exactly.  I'll  take  fifteen  to  five,  for  all  Bob's  run  on, 
that  the  White  Horse  is  half  burned  down  before  we  get  there. 

Off  shaft.  So  that  the  bar  is  left  it'll  not  matter  ;  but  if  that  goes,  it 
will  spoil  all  the  fun :  See  how  Bob's  wife  is  waving  her  handkerchief  to 
all  the  ladies  in  the  bedroom  windows, — a  great  beauty  I  believe. 

Near  shaft.     By  all  accounts. 

Coachman,  Who-up,  gentlemen,  we  are  at  [the  White  Horse  tap ; 
stop ! 

Countless  multitude.  Lady  Rowbottom  for  ever  !  Thousands  kissing 
her  hands,  ^c,  and  some,  despite  of  the  fair  lady's  teeth,  were  offering 
the  same  token  of  respect  to  her  lips. 

Mr,  Rowbottom,  coming  out  to  the  front  of  the  hotel.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  the  first  place  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  fact,  that 
your  old  hotel  is  safe — the  fire  is  out.  And  in  the  next,  permit  me  to 
return  you  my  unbounded  acknowledgments  for  your  kindness  to  me  on 
my  return  amongst  you.  I  shall  not  say  much ;  but  I  trust  I  may 
prove  to  you,  that  I  have  not  come  back  for  no  purpose  ;  but  though  I 
intend  to  say  little  on  my  own  account,  what  am  I  to  say  for  the  recep- 
tion the  stranger  has  received  amongst  you — my  dear  wife.  I  perceive 
your  anxiety — you  all  wish  f o  see  her ;  let  all  the  lights  be  brought  to 
the  window ;  throw  up  the  carriage  top, — don't  smother  her,  for  heaven's 
sake,  there  will  be  time  enough.  Now,  mark  wliat  I  tell  you,  be  not  in 
such  a  hurry,  and  you  shall  all  come  and  see  her  at  my  house  to-morrow, 
when  they  who  have  not  saluted  her  shall  do  so  then.  Now,  my  dear, 
show  your  face. 

The  lady  comes  to  the  front ;  a  hundred  lights  play  upon  her  face, 
she  lifts  her  veil,  and  thousands  of  voices  call — Long  live — no,  why- 
it,  is  Mr.  Styrrup ! 

Scene  closes  amid  yells  of  laughter,  some  who  had  got  a  hiss  scratch- 
ing  their  heads,  those  who  had  not,  saying — It  was  not  likely  Rowbottom 
would  allow  his  wife  to  be  smothered  in  that  way. 

Scene  III. 

Inside  the  White  Horse  bar, 

Omnes,     Ha,  ha,  ha. 

First  gentleman.     There  is  not  a  bet  decided  after  all. 

Mayor,  Bring  in  double  bowls,  we  must  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
hay-rick  and  other  out-buildings ;  shall  we  have  a  subscription,  or  drink 
double  amount  of  punch,  so  do  something  towards  it  in  that  way  ?  How 
devilish  well  Styrrup  and  Rowbottom  look. 

Vice,     Oh,  no  si^liicription  ;  as  you  like  about  double  jorums. 

Omnes,  Oh,  double  jorums  !  and  mind  and  not  put  so  much  old  hat 
in  the  cannons  again. 

One  of  the  Committee,    I  wish,  when  we  had  borrowed  um,  we  had 
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got  the  men  too  as  understands  urn.  For  I  hear  they  have  done  as 
much  hurt  behind  as  before  ;  mind,  and  let  nobody  put  stones  in  their 
mouths  next  time,  and  that  they're  well  scotched,  or  else  they'll  be 
found  to  be  awkward  things  to  rejoice  with  ;  if  they  setten  ricks  afire, 
and  kills  two  or  three  every  time  they  gooin'  off  in  this  way. 

Mayor,  Oh,  stand  out  of  the  way  then  ;  the  art  of  gunnery  cannot  be 
learned  in  an  hour,  and  at  a  time  too  when  every  body  is  mad — an 
election  ;  but,  I  say,  it  seems  as  both  Rowbottom  and  Joe  quite  expected 
to  find  Rowland  here,  that  was  why  Rowbottom  made  no  speech,  he  was 
so  shocked  when  he  was  told  he  never  had  been  seen  in  Fleigh. 

Gentleman.  Well,  I  see  him  at  th'  hustings  to-day ;  of  course  many 
said  it  was  him ;  now  I  used  to  know  him  when  he  was  with  Harry 
Windley,  and  I  did  not  think  it  was  same  youth  at  all.  And,  by  Greorge, 
what's  the  reason  Harry  is  not  here  ?  does  any  one  think  him  and  his 
now  grand  apprentice  are  somewhere  together. 

Another  gentleman.  Oh  no,  Harry  is  canvassing,  and  drinking  with 
th'  doubtful  voters,  and  will  be  all  neet.  Besides,  Rowland  made  his 
escape  some  thin'  before  his  wise  master  knew  it  was  him  at  all. 

Mayor,  I'll  bet  five  pounds  that  Rowbottom  will  hunt  him  all  night, 
for  though  he  did  not  like  to  show  it,  I  know  he's  sadly  mortified  at  not 
meeting  him  ;  a  nice  job  if  he's  stolen  again. 

Gentleman,  Oh  he's  gone  back  to  London,  no  doubt ;  perhaps  some 
sweetheart,  eh  Dantskipp  ?  as  no  doubt  he  will  have  lots  of  offers  from 
the  aristocracy ;  a  youth  as  can  do  as  he  did  at  Frescoth  to-day.  I  should 
advise  Dantskipp  there  to  be  quick  if  he  intends  to  nail  him  for  a  son- 
in-law  ;  get  him  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr,  Dantskipp,  whispering  to  a  gentleman  next  him.  D'ye  think 
he'll  ever  be  a  lord  ? 

Gentleman,  A  lord !  why  if  he  only  becomes  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy  he  is  sure  to  be  a  knight.     A  lord,  eh  f 

Mr,  Dantskipp.  I'll  be  back  just  now.  (I  am  off  for  London  to  neet, 
and  nail  him  at  once,  before  he's  either  a  sir  or  a  my-lord,  because  if  I 
wait  till  then,  why  any  body  would  have  him,  and  he  might  refuse  my 
offer !  nothin'  like  gettin'  th'  start  in  a  new  market.)     Exit  Dantskipp. 

Mayor.  Oh,  as  to  that,  he'll  never  think  of  going  to  London,  or  any 
where  else,  without  first  coming  to  his  old  town — sure  to  come  to  Fleigh, 
What's  the  odds  Joe  Styrrup  does  not  know  where  he  is ;  you  know 
what  a  funny  beggar  he  is ;  one  of  his  tricks  I'll  be  bound. 

Vice,     I  shouldn't  wonder. 

Gentleman.  He'll  come  none  to  Fleigh  :  see  what  vile  reports  were 
set  oat  about  him  soon  after  he  left,  when  everybody  withdrew  their 
names  from  th'  reward,  at  least  all  but  Rowbottom  and  one  or  two  more. 

Gentleman,  Ay  but  all  that  was  found  to  be  a  base  invention,  and 
no  doubt  by  the  very  party  against  whom  he  has  this  day  deUvered  such 
a  stinger  ;  I  think  he's  sure  to  be  here,  unless  he's  kidnapped. 

Another  gentleman.  How  he  made  his  escape  from  Frescoth  nobody 
could  tell,  for  it  seems  no  one  saw  him  go. 

Enter  one  of  the  Committee  in  a  great  hurry.  By  George,  lads,  I 
have  seen  him  I  I'll  swear  it ;  I  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  ascertain, 
but  I'll  9wear  it,  I  have  seen  him. 


/  ^--.^/ 
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Omnes.     Who  ? 

He  of  the  Committee,  Rowland  Bradshaw!  aad  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it,  if  you  will  not  be  in  such  a  hurry.  I  suppose  you  all  know  that  I 
have  been  sniftering  after  Ellen  Howard,  the  wood  cutter  at  the  school 
of  design — Jane  Dantskipp's  school  ?  Well,  its  of  no  use  disguising 
anything ;  I  was  waiting  until  all  the  rest  had  gone,  about  nine  o'clock, 
intending  to  watch  her  work  a  bit  and  then  see  her  home. 

Mayor.  I  hope  all  this  is  honorable  ?  because  she  is  a  faTorite  of 
mine,  and  the  deverest  girl  in  England. 

He  of  the  Committee.  Well,  what's  that  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor — I  hope 
so  too,  that  is  if  she'll  have  me.  Now,  don't  interrupt  me  again  ;  well, 
just  as  I  was  making  through  Dantskipp's  garden,  to  get  a  peep  through 
the  back  window,  although  dark,  I  coiild  easily  discern  a  taUish  figure 
leaned  against  the  large  rain  tub  there,  and  looking  through  the  window, 
as  if  he  was  busily  contemplating  either  the  industry  or  the  beauty  of 
the  very  lady,  to  whom,  for  the  same  purpose,  I  had  stolen  across  the 
garden.  I'U  not  say  that  I  was  jealous,  but  certainly  was  amazed,  and 
became  the  more  so,  as,  though  the  night  was  cold,  he  did  not  move  a 
single  limb,  nor  even  change  nis  look  or  attitude,  for  a  full  half-hour.  I 
looked  and  looked,  until  I  thought  I  most  have  been  deceived  the  whole 
time,  and  that  which  I  had  imagined  the  figure  of  a  man,  was  nothing 
but  some  such  resemblance  that  the  timid  have  ever  construed  into 
spirits.  I  then  got  a  Httle  nearer,  still  he  moved  not,  but  I  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  him  sigh.  Then,  I  must  confess,  I  felt  an  intense  curiosity, 
and  was  resolved  to  see  the  end  of  it,  be  the  time  what  it  might.  My 
little  girl  still  worked  on,  but  at  last,  rising,  as  if  coming  to  the  back 
door,  he  moved  slowly  away,  and  I  cautiously  after.  Something  struck 
me  I  had  seen  the  face  before,  and  when  he  walked,  for  the  first  time  I 
had  some  giving  as  to  who  it  really  was.  Still  his  face  was  so  white, 
and  so  unlDce  what  it  was  when  he  lived  here,  that  I  could  not  make 
certain,  but  followed ;  and  where  do  you  all  think  to?  to  old  Forster's 
(old  Bacon),  he,  if  you  recollect,  that  on  the  first  day  of  his  apprentice- 
ship ran  him  into  the  canal,  where  Rowbottom  and  he  had  Uke  to  have 
been  drowned. 

Omnes.     Ay,  ay. 

He  of  the  Committee.  Well,  old  Forster  was  weaving  in  the  same 
place  he  has  done,  I  suppose,  for  these  last  forty  years.  And  then  this 
same  mysterious  stranger  just  went  and  fixed  himself  the  same  at  the 
old  man's  window  as  he  done  at  that  of  my  girl's  when  working ;  and 
there  he  seemed  to  sigh  much  more  than  he  had  done  before,  nay,  he 
verily  groaned  again ;  and  soon  I  became  positive  it  was  he.  But  you 
shall  hear ;  shortly  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  piece  of  paper,  put  it 
upon  his  hat,  wrote  something  upon  it,  wrapped  it  up,  and  then  jerked 
it  through  a  broken  pane  of  glass  into  Forster' s  shop ;  this  would  be 
about  hadf-past  ten  o'clock.  Then  he  looked  once  more,  I  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  tears  running  down  his  face,  and  soon  as  he  walked  away 
I  was  resolved  to  be  certain, — he  went  towards  Windley's  croft,  walked 
down  towards  the  canal ;  I  was  near  him,  for  I  did  not  know,  he  seemed 
so  melancholy,  what  might  be  the  consequence  ;  but  no,  after  a  time  he 
turned  round,  walked  up  again,  jumped  Windley's  garden  wall,  went  to 
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their  bttdL  door,  and  walked  in.  I  then  rm  to  Former's  shop,  found 
the  old  man  stiU  weaving  asked  him  if  he  had  foond  anjthi]^' — tcdd 
him  of  what  I  had  seen,  got  his  candle  from  the  kiom,  and  found  the 
note.  The  old  man  deaied  me  to  read  it ;  I  did  so,  when  simplv  wms 
written,  ''To  Mr.  Forster.  This  from  one  who  once  gneroodTill 
oed  jou,  hut  who  has  liTed  tooffer  this  trifle  as  a  manifestation  of' his 
regret."  And  inside  was  a  fire  pound  note ;  so  of  course  there  can  be 
no  doaht  who  the  stranger  was :  It  is  Rowland  Bradshaw ! ! ! 

Mayor,     Then  let  fill  of  ns  go  to  ^Tindley's  and  wdoome  him  ;  and 
some  of  OS  be  off  to  Bowbottom's  and  Strrrop's,  and  teQ  nm  that  he's 


CHAPTER      LIX. 

ROWLAND — ^MRS.   WINDLEY. 

Afler  another  doable  bowl  had  been  disposed  of,  the  mayor  and  merrf 
men  of  Fleigh  acted  upon  the  hint  thrown  out  in  onr  last.  But  it  was 
deemed  that  a  deputation  of  six,  the  hour  being  late,  and  Mr.  Windley 
from  home,  would  be  quite  enough  to  make  the  requisite  enquiiy. 
Accordingly,  the  worthy  chairman,  the  Tice,  with  four  others,  waited 
upon  Mrs.  Windley,  or  rather  at  her  residence,  as  that  good  lady — the 
servant  and  children  being  all  gone  to  bed — had  stepped  out  to  have 
half-an-hour*s  chat,  or  so,  with  her  next  neighbor,  before  raking  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  going  to  bed  herself. 

The  mayor  and  friends  were  for  some  time  disappointed,  but  after  the 
fourth  knock  at  the  parlor  door,  Mrs.  Wiadley  came  hastily  out  of  that 
of  her  worthy  neighbor. 

She  was  at  once  informed  of  the  object  of  their  visit,  and  was  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  fainting  at  such  a  supposition ;  she,  however, 
unlocked  the  door,  and  desired  his  worship  and  friends  to  walk  in,  which 
being  done,  she  brought  a  light,  made  a  hundred  apologies,  and  stirred 
the  kitchen  fire,  as  well  as  both  the  cats  and  the  poodle  that  were  asleep 
on  the  hearth ;  stated  that  the  reason  she  was  out  of  her  own  house  at 
such  an  unreasonable  hour  was  through  Mr.  Windley  being  at  Frescoth 
electioneering,  or  else  she  could  not  tdl  the  year  of  our  Lord  when  she 
had  been  sitting  in  any  house  save  her  own,  or  being  out  of  bed  at  tl|at 
hour  of  the  night ;  and  concluded  the  whole  by  an  expression  of  tlie 
utmost  satisfaction,  ia  her  own  mind,  that  he  whom  they  sought,  dear, 
poor  Bowland,  coidd  not  be  there ;  she  should  be  too  happy  if  he  were, 
for  with  the  exception  of  seeing  her  own  husband  enter,  or  her  eldest  little 
darlings  she  whom  Rowland  used  to  make  so  much  o^  Miss  Windley 
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herself)  who  had  been,  and  her  mother  was  nearly  broken  hearted  in 
consequence,  no  wonder  when  eyery  body  knew  how  she  loved  her,  and 
who  was  on  a  visit  with  her  aunt,  and  had  been  there  for  a  fortnight, — 
but  she  was  sure  Rowland  could  not  be  there. 

Then  the  good  Mrs.  Windley  got  the  candle,  and  the  whole  party 
looked  everywhere,  but  no  Rowland :  how  could  there  be  ?  how  was  he 
to  get  in,  when  every  door  and  shutter  was  locked  and  barred,  barring  the 
oven  door,  cupboard  door,  and — "  well,  1  declare,  if  yon  sleepy  thing 
has  not  gone  to  bed,  and  forgot  either  to  lock,  bolt,  or  even  so  much  as 
shut  the  kitchen  door." 

If  so,  every  one  admitted,  that  after  all,  it  was  possible  that  their 
information  was  correct,  and  that  he  they  sought  might  have  entered  the 
house  that  way. 

Still  he  was  no  where  to  be  found  ;  and  they  were  going  to  search  the 
buildings  outside,  and  the  buttery  inside,  and  more  particularly  for 
feet-marks,  when  Mrs.  Windley  dropped  the  candle  and  fell  against  the 
dresser,  and  pathetically  exclaimed,  "  there's  a  pair  of  boots  1"  and  then 
she  sank  into  Miss  Windley's  first  chair. 

The  boots  seemed  not  to  startle  the  mayor  and  friends  half  so  much 
as  they  did  the  susceptible  hostess  ;  but  when  she  assured  them  that  no 
one  wore  boots  in  the  family  but  herself,  and  those  were  not  they  j  that 
it  was  true  that  her  husband  wore  boots,  but  that  he  had  them  on  at 
Frescoth ;  that  Miss  Windley  did,  but  they  were  laced  before,  and, 
besides,  she  was  at  her  aunt's  at  Windley-green ;  nay,  for  that  matter, 
Mary  and  James  wore  boots,  but  they  would  be  considerably  smaller 
than  those  at  the  stair  foot ;  the  two  apprentices  had  boots,  but  they 
only  wore  them  of  a  Sunday,  and,  besides,  they  were  cleaned  and 
polished,  and  placed  upon  a  shelf  in  their  own  bed-room.  So  whose 
could  they  be  i  nobody's  in  that  house,  unless  the  deil  had  conjured  them 
there.     Oh  dear,  oh  dear  I 

"  Does  any  one  think  he  can  have  gone  to  bed  ?"  asked  the  mayor, 
when  the  alarm  was  a  Httle  subsided. 

"  He  might  be,  no  one  being  in,  and  he  being  fatigued." 

The  rest  all  considered,  that  for  a  man  with  the  fortieth  glass  on 
board,  which  no  doubt  his  worship  had,  that  it  was  a  very  shrewd  guess 
on  his  part. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  the  head  magistrate  of  Mr.  Windley's 
location,  "  if  Mrs.  Windley  would  permit  us  just  to  have  a  peep  up 
stairs,  we  will  take  our  shoes  oflF;  it  would  be  most  satisfactory  to  aU 
parties,  because  if  the  poor  lad  is  bewildered  it  might  be  serious. 

Mrs.  Windley  quite  concurred  with  this  view  of  the  case,  and  at 
once  said,  as  to  their  taking  off  their  shoes,  it  would  have  perhaps  looked 
far  more  fitting  on  her  part,  if  the  stairs  had  been  ten  times  as  good  a  color 
as  they  were ;  and  as  to  the  room  floors,  though  scoured  once  a-month, 
she  verily  believed,  if  they  were  stoned  once  a-day,  they  would  never 
shine  forth  with  half  the  splendor  that  her  poor  dear  mother's  had  used 
to  do, — ^but  then  they  were  of  bees-waxed  oak. 

So  it  was  at  once  aR^reed  that  all  should  ascend,  Mrs.  Windley  going 
first,  with  two  candles,  but  not  so  far  in  advance  but  that,  upon  the 
shghtest  scream»  every  one  of  the  burghers  of  Fleigh  could  rush  to  her 
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assistance ;  indeed  she  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  advance^ 
They  sought  very  carefully,  both  in  and  under  the  bed  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Windley,  and  also  the  child's  bed  at  the  end,  and  then  were  going  to 
take  a  peep  into  a  pretty  little  baby's  swing,  when  one  somewhat  more 
knowing  than  the  rest,  said, 

"  Don't  you  think,  Mrs.  Windley,  the  most  likely  place  to  find  him 
would  be  in  his  own  bed-room, — the  one  he  had  when  he  lived  with 
you?" 

**  My  goodness  sake,  I  should  not  wonder." 

And  so  they  entered  the  place  suggested,  and  scarcely  had  they  done 
80,  when  Mrs.  Windley  made  a  demand  upon  the  arms  and  knees  of  the 
gentleman  next  her ;  she  fell  back,  not,  however,  without  exclaimiog, 
"  There's  somebody  in  the  bed  sure  enough  !" 

"  Hush,"  cried  the  gentleman  of  the  suggestion,  "don't  alarm  him, 
but  get  your  candle  near  enough,  ma'am,  and  see  if  you  can  reoc^ise 
who  it  is." 

" He  looks  uncommon  pale;  it  is  the  color  of  his  hair— stay,  I'll 
swear  to  him  now,  because  he  has  got  his  nightcap  the  wrong  way  on, 
and  his  clothes  is  strewn  all  over  floor.  He  never  could  undress  himself 
in  the  dark  ;  ay,  that's  the  ruffle  on  his  shirt  if  there  was  nothing  else. 
He  never  knew  where  he  placed  his  watch  ;  many  a  good  hunt  I've  had 
for  it,  and  look,  that  is  a  nice  place  to  put  it,  is  it  not  ?  oh,  poor  Row- 
land, poor  Rowland !" 

"  Hush,  don't  weep  ;  you  ought  to  feel  honored,'* 

"  Wh-y,  so  I  do  ;  but  a  nice  welcome  his  old  mistress  has  given  him, 
when  he  preferred  her  poor  humble  house  to  the  grand  ones  he  would 
have  been  welcomed  to  in  this  town.  No  one  to  get  him  a  bit  of  supper, 
o-r  a  c-up  of  hot  co-fPee  ;  he  used  always  to  be  so  fond  of  what  he  cfuled 
ft  bit  of  a  cadge,  if  the  master  was  staying  out  late,  or  anything  of  that ; 
and  so  I  always  used  to  put  on  the  kettle,  he  ground  the  coffee,  and 
sometimes  blew  the  fire,  whilst  I-I-I  cut  the  toast ;  and  he  was  always 
so  good  tempered  over  it— said  when  he  should  be  a  great  man  he  would 
come  and  see  me,  and  bring  me  such  a  fine  present ;  he  always  was 
talking  of  being  a  great  man  ;  and  then  he  said,  '  we  will  have  one  of 
these  old  fashioned  cadges!'  And  here  he's  come  to  see  his  bad  mistress, 
and  instead  of  having  a  cadge,  the  fire's  nearly  out,  and  not  even  a  cm 
of  coffee,  or  a  welcome  in  the  dark.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  but  he  ahah 
have  one." 

"  Stay,  don't  disturb  him  on  any  consideration." 

"  If  he  had  been  my  brother,  I  would  have  given  a  kiss  as  he  sleeps. 
Stay,  he  shall  have  some  one  to  welcome  him  ;  I'll  fetch  his  little  god- 
daughter, and  she  shall  kiss  him  ;  and  I'll  put  her  to  bed  to  him,  and 
then  I'll  sit  up  all  night  to  make  him  some  of  his  favorite  pies.  I  have 
a  big  handkercher  as  will  hold  four,  and  I'll  take  care  that,  if  he  had  no 
supper,  we  will  have  breakfast  and  a  cadge ;  and  though  unladyfied,  and 
not  up  to  the  grand  doings  he  has  been  used  to  in  London,  yet  I  will 
convince  him — what  a  blessing  that  th'  eldest  apprentice  is  with  his 
master,  or  else  there  would  not  have  been  his  bed  empty  for  him — but 
with  the  exception  of  his  own  mother,  I  say  that  there's  not  a  woman 
on  earth  besides  myself,  that  would  give  him  a  heartier  wklcome/' 
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Mrs.  Windley  did  precisely  as  she  promised  to  the  mayor  and  buf-* 
gesses  of  Fleigh ;  she  sat  up  all  night>  and  about  five  o'clock  put  a 
couple  of  candles  in  her  guest's  bed-^room,  as  in  the  event  of  his  waking, 
knowing  what  a  bad  dresser  he  was,  he  might  be  better  prepared  for  hk 
descent ;  and,  as  she  knew  he  was  an  early  riser,  did  not  know  the 
moment  he  might  want  his  breakfast> — and  be  it  soon  or  late  she  was 
resolved  to  be  prepared. 

She  was  in  the  very  height  of  the  pie-work  when  she  imagined  she 
heard  Miss  Mary  Windley  very  busily  engaged  in  talking  to  some  one 
up  stairs ;  she  was  convinced  it  could  not  be  the  servant  girl — she  talk 
at  that  time  of  the  morning  indeed  I— she  was  always  to  be  called  at 
six,  so  it  was  not  very  likely  she  would  be  talking  to  Mary  at  five.  She 
would  have  gone  up  to  see,  but  the  pies  must  be  made,  and  the  cakes  ; 
and  then  Rowland  was  so  uncommonly  fond  of  her  gingerbread, — he 
should  take  some  of  her  gingerbread  with  him  to  London,  if  he  took 
nothing  else ;  perhaps  some  of  the  fine  ladies  there  might  diBcover  the 
fact,  that  very  plain  people  in  the  country— very  plain  indeed-— could 
manage  to  make  good  gingerbread.  Oh,  then  he  was  so  very  fond  of 
toffy — ^that  is  her  toffy — she  did  not  think  he  ever  cared  much  for  any 
one's  else  toffy  ;  he  should  have  some— that  would  do  in  the  little  pan, 
— and  that  botherin'  oven  does  not  get  on  as  it  might  do  with  the  pies, 
that  is  the  crust — never  brown  with  a  slow  oven ;  it  never  had  done  so 
well  since  Henry,  in  one  of  his  madcap  fits,  had  gone  and  smashed  the 
door ;  and  for  tliat  matter  the  parlor  grate  looked  like  a  fool  with  no 
bottom  to  it — "  Oh,  who's  got  their  hands  over  my  eyes  I  Why,  Mary 
Windley,  eh ;  and,  oh,  Rowland,  this— is  that  you  my  dear  Rowland, 
with  your  little  god-daughter  on  your  shoulders?  Oh,  dear,  thick 
already  I  stay,  I  must  faint  this  time  ;  God  bless  you,  to  come  and  see 
your  poor  silly  old  mistress,  and  her  poor  childer  before  anybody  else ; 
oh,  Rowland,  do  take  hold  of  my  hand  while  I  faint ;  only  on  Sunday 
th'  vicar  was  tellin'  all  th'  Sunday  scholars  that  they  should  imitate 
Rowland  Bradshaw  in  all  they  did ;  and  to  think  you  went  to  bed  last 
night  without  your  supper." 

"  My  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Windley,  you  do  not  know  how  glad  I  am  to 
see — oh,  I-'m  so  hap — " 

''  Well,  but  come  dear  Rowland,  if  I  wanted  to  faint,  you  should  not 
cry  that  way ;  now,  don't,  come,  come,  you  see  poor  Mary  though  she 
does  not  recollect  you  scarcely,  she  is  crying  too :  now,  on,  do  not  sob^ 
but  you  always  was  tender-hearted,— -that's  why  I  never  thought  you 
would  hve ;  come  now  take  this  cup  of  coffee — ^now  do  take  a  bit  of  this 
toast ;  you  know  how  you  used  to  Uke  my  thodden  bread  ;  now  did  you 
ever  eat  anything  in  your  life  more  dumpy  than  that  ?  but  it  is  of  my 
own  talking,  only  the  batch  of  flour  was  rather  new ;  you  will  find  the 
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rum  in  that  little  jug.     Sarah  has  broke  the  one  that  you  and  I  used  to 
have  it  in ; — there,  my  dear,  don't  sob  so  I'* 

"  Thank  you,  tha-nk  you." 

**  Thank  !  and  I  declare  there's  no  milk ;  if  yon  girl  has  not  put  it  all 
into  the  cream  mugs  last  night :  was  ever  anything  so  unlucky.  Here, 
Rowland,  just  sup  that,  with  this  drop  of  rum  in ;  and  I'll  go  and  drip 
one  of  the  cows — we  have  the  same  two  we  had  when  you  was  with  us, 
Rowland." 

"And  Jacky?" 

"  And  Jacky  ?  yes,  to  be  sure ;  the  master  has  got  him  at  Frescoth, 
dear  me,  or  you  might  have  ridden  him  in  the  morning ;  mind  the  toast, 
Rowland,  whilst  I  go—" 

"  No,  no,  I  and  Maiy  will  go  and  drip  the  cows  for  some  milk  ;  oh, 
she's  not  dressed,  I  had  forgotten.  Stay,  I'll  take  the  candle ;  I'll  be 
back  in  a  minute." 

**  Here,  Rowland,  take  the  cream  jug — and  even  then  it  mVL  be  the 
top  milk,  it  will  not  be  like  the  aftenngs  -,  bless  me,  you  would  have  to 
milk  several  quarts  before  you  got  to  that.  Stay,  I  will  call  up  yon 
sleepy  wench." 

"  Indeed  you  shall  not ;  I  have  promised  myself  that  whenever  I  did 
come  down,  you  and  I  should  have  one  of  our  old  cadges ;  and  when 
could  we  have  so  nice  an  opportunity, — six  o'clock  of  a  winter's  morn- 
ing, a  good  fire,  in  short  every  thing  as  it  used  to  be ;  I  would  not  have 
another  here  for  the  world."  * 

**  Then  go  and  fetch  the  milk,  Rowland  ;  thank  God  we  have  three 
^gs  in  the  house — he  would  not  have  another  for  the  world.  That 
looks — ^that  looks  as  if  he  would  desert  his  old  mistress ;  and  to  think, 
that  at  the  very  moment  we  was  talldn'  about  him  last  night,  when  they 
said  he  had  been  making  such  a  grand  speech  on  Mr.  Rowbottom's  side, 
and  that  he  would  be  above  me,  and  I  don't  know  what, — why,  R.ow- 
laud,  you  have  not  been  long,  how  did  you  shape  ?  Dear  me,  and  I 
forgot  to  say,  that  if  either  of  the  cows  had  forgot  you,  they  would  kick 
you  unless  you  tethered  um,  or  give  um  some  provind.  I  hope  they 
have  not  broke  your  shin?" 

**  Oh,  no  ;  solemnly  I  think  that  Nuddy  knew  me ;  I  don't  think 
that  Grumpy  did  at  first,  but  the  poor  creature  Ucked  my  hand,  as  I  was 
oming  away.     Oh,  but  their  breath  was  as  deUghtful  as  ever." 

"  Ay,  you  are  lookin'  at  these  little  drawin's  you  did,  when  you  was 
with  us.  I  codd  have  sold  them  the  other  day ;  '  no,  no,'  said  I,  '  he 
painted  'em  for  me,  and  at  evening  too,  to  keep  me  company,  and  they 
shall  go  down  to  my  children  as  they  get  up,  but  never  be  sold,  not  even 
if  I  was  wanting  bread ;'  or  else,  mind  you  I  have  had  too  very  grand 
ladies  looking  at  um,  a  week  or  two  since.  I  could  tell  you  something 
Bowland — but  come,  b^^ ;  the  eggs  will  soon  be  boiled ;  phut,  and  I 
forgot,  and  I  know  you  are  so  fond  of  it  too,  a  bit  of  our  own  cured  bacon* 
Dear  me,  what  a  poor  flunderin'  creature  I  must  be ;  never  heed  your 
prayers,  love,  untU  we  have  had  breakfast ;  you  know  your  godfather 
has  come  to  see  you.  Here,  Rowland,  you  are  taller  thui  me,  just  cut 
a  bit  of  the  lowed-end,  and  I'll  get  the  pan;  I'll  look  to  the  eggs,  I 
know  you  like  >m  wdl  boikd ;  the  bacon  will  fry  in  a  minute ;  that's 
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not  the  same  pan  as  we  once  broke,  ha,  ha,  ha ;  wc  had  some  fun  that 
night,  Rowland.'' 

"  Well,  then,  now  all*s  snug,  and  as  soon  as  you  have  given  this  love 
some  coffee,  the  cadge  shall  begin ;  oh,  I  must  msist  that  she  sits  at  the 
table  with  us — here,  I  will  get  her  a  cup  and  saucer ;  there,  now,  wc  are 
as  we  once  were.** 

"  Bless  me,  the  butter  is  not  as  I  should  have  liked  it ;  but,  however, 
let  us  talk  about  the  pictures, — and  who,  Rowland,  do  you  think  it 
was  who  was  so  wishful  to  buy  the  pictures  V 

**  Nay,  that  I  cannot  say  ;  but  come,  do  help  yourself." 

"  Why,  your  sweetheart ;  ay,  you  may  smile,  but  everybody  in  Fleish 
knows  about  it ;  and  that's  what  we  was  talkin'  of  last  night :  '  he'll  be 
above  comin*  to  see  you  then,  Mrs.  Windley,'  said  they,  *  when  he  mar- 
ries the  rich  Miss  Dantskipp — a  hundred  thousand  down.'" 

**  Oh,  nonsense,  nonsense." 

"  That  is  what  I  said  ;  when  they  said  you  would  be  above  coming  to 
see  me,  I  said  it  was  nonsense ;  for,  as  I  said,  *  if  she  was  not  above 
coming  to  see  me,  and  look  at  his  pictures,  and  his  mother  coming  to 
see  me,  who  is  much  handsomer  than  ever  he  was,  surely  he  will  not  be 
above— ' " 

"  My  mother  I  dear  Mrs.  Windley,  when,  I  entreat  youT'* 

"  Why,  when  she  came  down  here  at  the  opening  of  the  school  they 
have  christened  after  you,  and  the  street, — why,  how  you  stare,  Row- 
land ;  surely  you  know  we  had  a  street  called  *  Rowland-Bradshaw 
street.'" 

"But  my  mother!" 

"  Why,  I  tell  you  she  came  down  here  with  Jane,  and  stayed  at  Mr. 
Dantskipp' s,  and  came  here  vnth  Miss  Dantskipp ;  nay,  1  can  fetch  you 
down  the  Indian  shawl  she  gave  me,  and  the  gown,  and — they  are  all 
too  grand  to  wear,  but  not  to  hide  under  the  bwl,  that  my  childer  may 
sometime  know  what  a  grand  lady  their  mother  has  been." 

"Mv  mother!" 

"  Why,  how  the  lad  stares ;  yes,  she,  I  tell  you,  was  here  at  the  con- 
secration, or  ordination,  or  something  they  called  it ;  as  far  as  I  could 
learn  she  intended  going  back  to  London  me  same  day,  but  was  detained ; 
nay,  she  would  not  have  come  at  all,  but  she  thought  you  was  down 
here." 

"Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Windley,"  said  Rowland,  seizing  her  hand, 
"  you  have  made  me  so  happy." 

"  Happy !  I  think  you  ought ;  and  such  a  sweet  creature  as  Jane 
Dantskipp  in  love  with  you.  I  could  tell  she  wa^  although  so  sly.  Ay, 
squeak  I  Do  you  hear  those  mice  squeakin'  7  although  we  Imve  a  cat  and 
two  kittens— -do  you  recollect,  Rowland,  setting  the  mouse-trap  one 
night,  and  Anne — oh,  I  suppose  you  know  that  Anne  has  left  us  ?  mar- 
ried and  doing  well.  Lots  of  news,  have  we  not,  Rowland,  for  you ; — 
and  as  to  Bryant  Gow,  he's  set  up  near  Manchester,  and  has  thirty  men 
at  work  ;  he  tells  every  body  that  you  was  the  younger  apprentice  m  the 
shop  where  he  served  his  time.     Well,  Bryant  was  a  good  lad  too." 

**  Now,  do  take  this  egg,"  said  Rowland,  well  knowing  that  if  he  did 
not  put  a  slight  scotch  to  the  wheel  of  Mrs.  Windley's  discourse,  it 
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would  get  sacb  a  speed  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  stop  it,  unless  by 
a  very  little  at  once. 

**  Thank  you ;  and  as  I  was  saying,  Miss  Dantskipp  pretended  she 
wanted  to  buy  these  pictures  of  yours>  to  put  into  the  school,  which,  as 
she  said,  I  knew  was  called  after  you.  Ah,  ha,  I  knew  what  she  wanted 
to  buy  them  for,  Rowland,  but  I  need  not  say,  as  I  told  her  you  was 
kind  to  every  body.  But  I  say  you  must  be  kind  to  her,  she's  so  good 
to  the  poor ;  and  then  there  is  people  comes  from  all  parts  of  England 
to  see  this  school  of  hers :  they  say  that  schools  of  design  are  the  very 
things  that  are  wanted.  I  heard  one  gentleman  say  that  they  must  be 
good  things,  because  all  the  clergy  called  them  so  much ! — I  think  one  of 
the  lads  is  getting  up  now,  I'll  send  him  into  the  back  shop  to  clean  your 
boots.  In  the  name  of  heaven !  how  ever  have  you  dirtied  them  so, 
and  the  bottom  of  your  trousers  and  straps.  That's  what  I  told  Jane 
Dantskipp  and  your  mother — what  a  wonderful  woman,  actually,  Row- 
land, she  looks  as  young  as  when  she  brought  you  here." 

"  But  what  did  you  tell  them  about  my  dirty  boots,  ?  ha,  ha." 

*'  Nay,  how  could  I  tell  'em  about  those  being  dirty  ;  no,  all  as  I  said, 
although  you  was  so  proud  and  ambitious  you  was  always  a  great  sloven, 
you  never  could  find  your  things  like  the  other  lads,  either  short  of  a 
glove,  or  a  strap,  or  your  hat,  or  coat,  when  you  turned  out." 

"  Ha,  ha,  that  is  true,  and  I  often  wish  you  were  with  me ;  I  have 
never  been  so  well  taken  care  of  since.  I  question  if  ever  I  shall  be 
so  happy  again,  Mrs.  Windley." 

"  Oh  fie,  Rowland,  with  such  a  beautiful  creature  for  your  wife  as 
Jane  Dantskipp." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  you  speak  as  if  that  dear  young  lady  would  have  me 
with  the  bare  asking." 

'*  Bare  asking !  why  was  not  her  father  here  but  the  other  day  ;  and 
did  not  I  overhear  him  telling  Henry  myself,  that  he  had  said  she  should 
marry  nothin'  but  a  Lord,  but  as  every  body  said  you  was  sure  to  be  a 
Sir,  and  the  master  saying  he  was  sure  you  would  too,  he  said  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  he  would  keep  her  for  you ;  and,  you  know,  that 
settled  it  for  that  time.  But  now,  as  somebody  has  told  him  that  young 
Squire  Pryet,  Lord  Wandley's  great  man,  is  for  running  away  with  her, 
if  he  would  not  give  his  consent,  he  said  he  would  be  off  to  London  the 
moment  the  election  is  over,  and  have  you  married  at  once ;  so  Rowland, 
you  will  not  forget  the  wedding  gloves  ;  why,  what  makes  you  look  so 
vexed,  Rowland?" 

•*  Pryet  again !" 

"  Oh,  but  he's  no  chance ;  besides,  don't  I  tell  you,  she's  in  love 
with  you— always  set  a  woman  to  catch  a  woman  in  these  things.  But 
now,  Rowland — my  love  Mary,  go  and  take  that  candle  to  Ellen's  bed- 
room. But  now,  Rowland,  I  have  somethin'  more  serious  than  all  we 
have  been  talkin' — humph,  and  you  have  not  seen  Uttle  James  since  he 
was  born  ?" 

<<  Well,  what  is  it  you  wish  to  tell  me ;  I  can  see  little  James  when 
he  is  up." 

"Why,  but  this  is  a  great  secret;  shut  that  doo^,  B^wland,  for 
servants  will  toot ;  do  you  know,  that  although  I  have  spent  some  dozens 
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of  pounds  with  one  quack  or  another,  though  the  had  fellows  nil  said 
they  could  make  them  grow  again — this  one  says  he  will  forfeit  a  hundred 
pounds  if  he  doesn't,  and  have  nothing  for  doing  it  as  well,  if  he  does 
not  make  um  grow ;  hut  I  say,  would  you  helieve  it,  Rowland,  those 
two  peggies,  as  you  know,  I  had  unfortunately  lost  before  I  was  married 
to  Henry,  has  never  come  yet,  though  the  money  I  have  spent — Row- 
land, you  never  gave  a  hint  to  any  one  ?" 

"Oh-" 

"  Nay,  I  know,  I  am  sure  you  never  did  ;— but  then,  vou  know,  when 
you  get  married,  of  course  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  please  your  wife, 
but  I  am  sure  you  would  not  tell  her  of  your  poor  mistress— mis — " 

"Oh~" 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  you  will ;  but  Henry  has  never  once  suspected, 
— do  you  think  any  one  is  coming — because,  look,  although  they  would 
not  grow  again,  see  what  nice  hair  I  have  got !  so  thank  the  Lord  who 
has  been  very  good  to  me,  I  have  no  occasion  to  wear  a  wig — that's  a 
secret  out  of  any  one's  power,  and  as  to  the  other — *' 

"  Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  think  of  it  more  ;  and  you  say  that  my 
mother,  not  finding  me  here,  at  once  set  off  for  London?" 

"  To  be  sure." 

**  Then  pardon  me,  but  I  must  now  follow.  I  was  resolved  to  see 
you,  I  was  a  little  bewildered  yesterday  I  fear  ;  indeed,  I  wonder  not. 
Now  I  was  going  to  say  that  you  will  give  my  love  to  my  master ;  but 
you  must  keep  the  whole  of  this  visit  a  secret,  as  it  would  give  great 
offence  if  I  did  not  wait  upon  others.  I  will  send  you  and  Mr.  Windley 
a  formal  invitation  from  town  ;  but  I  shall  die  if  I  do  not  at  once  departr 
to  meet  my  dear — oh,  Mrs.  Windley,  you  know  not  what  you  tell  me — 
I  must  go  now ;  a  special  train  will  not  carry  me  fast  enough.  I  haTO- 
a  small  present  for  you,  take  it,  and  God  bless  you  and  your  family; 
also  buy  my  little  goddaughter  something  with  this,  I  will  send  hei* 
something  more  suitable  when  I  get  back.  Perhaps  you  will  not  think) 
it  too  much  to  walk  with  me  untU  I  can  get  a  conveyance  to  the  railway,'' 
but  I  now  go."  I  :... 

"Why,  you  don't  say,  and  I  know  how  glad  master  would  have  been 
to  have  walked  arm  in  arm  with  you  up  every  cranny  and  street  in  Flei^/ 
as  much  as  to  say,  •  see  what  a  first-rater  1  have'  turned  out  I*    1  ari' 
puttin'  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl,   Rowland — why,  my  good  gracious 
a  me,  you  don't  mean  to  give  me  this  gold  watch  1  oh  nonsense,  I  could/ 
never  think  of  wearing  such  a  thing ;  your  dear  mother  gave  me  a  shaid 
that  I  shall  never  put  on  ;  and  as  to  a  gold  watch,  there  never  wa&  one 
i'the  family  I" 

"  Not  one  word  ;  come,  you  will  do,  now  take  my  arm." 
"  Eh,  Rowland,  does  not  this  just  look  as  it  used  to  do,  when  you  and 
I  used  to  go  to  church  together,  only  it's  not  Sunday :  and  then  it's  teo 
early  for  divine  service,  and  the  church  bells  are  not  ringing ;  whatever 
must  I  do  with  this  watch,— I'll  keep  it  for  your  sake,  Rov^land,  but  I 
shall  never  for  shame  to  wear  it — do  stay  while  I  get  my  pattens;  and 
tie  up  these  pies — bless  me  how  hot  they  are — and  these  black  puddings, 
since  you  will  not  wait  for  the  toffy,  and  gingerbread,  and — what  a 
question  you  ask,  Rowland  j  of  course,  you  know  Jane  Dantskipp  went 
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"with  your  mother  to  London,  or  else  why  would  you  be  in  such  a 
hurry  to  go  after.  Stay,  Rowland — and  would  not  you  like  to  take  a 
cheese  V* 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

A    TALE    FOU    LORD    WANDLY. 

And  now,  for  Lord  Wandly,  and  that  too  on  the  erening  of  the  same 
day  that  Rowland  made  such  a  hurried  departure. 

"  The  election  oyer,  say  you  V 

*'  Yes,  my  Lord,  the  Rowbottomites  poured  in  their  Totes  at  such  a 
rate,  that  unless  we,  that  is  the  Pryets,  had  kept  up  the  fire,  there 
would  have  been  no  chance  at  all,  as  it  was " 

"  Rowbottom  is  elected !" 

"  By  three  Totes  !*' 

*'  Send  me  hither,  either  the  steward  or  any  of  his  assistants.'* 

"  Completely  lost,  my  Lord,  through  the  speech  of  that  young  man 
from  London." 

"  Gro,  sir !  Monstrous,  yet  I  am  glad  ;  the  thing  was  too  palpable, 
and  I  told  Mr.  Knurly  so  ;  but  this  Bradshaw,  he  is  right  no  doubt — 
that  was  the  thing  that  effected  it ;  a  daring  day's  work  you  have  done, 
my  bold  men  of  Frescoth,  and  that  I'll  let  you  feel  before  you  have  gone 
many  more  Sundays  to  church.  I  am  glad  that  this  cunning  lout  is 
defeated,  but  still  it  might  have  been  another  man.  Oh,  Mr.  Jones, 
immediately  get  the  poQ-book,  see  wliat  our  tenantry  have  done  in  this 
affair.  Begin  with  the  farmers  who  have  leases,  see  how  much  they 
have  overploughed,  and  lift  the  fines  in  all  cases  to  the  very  inch ;  those 
who  have  no  leases,  send  them  notice  to  quit ;  those  who  are  not  tenants, 
litigate  as  either  to  the  right  of  road,  water-course,  or  even  a  fence.  As 
to  the  tradesmen  who  have  voted  against  us,  issue  a  distinct  notice  to 
every  tenant  of  mine,  or  those  of  my  friends,  which  will  include  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  confluent  parishes,  to  the  effect,  that  they  never  more 
enter  their  shops;  as  to  the  rest,  and  the  details,  I  shall  leave  to 
your  own  ingenuity ;  and  remember,  on  its  activity  and  extent,  or  the 
want  of  either,  wifl  depend  the  amount  of  my  reward,  or  the  reverse." 

"  It  shall  be  done  my  Lord.** 

**  In  all  cases,  to  a  halfpenny,  distrain  for  arrears,  and  those  too  who 
pay  in  advance.     Do  you  think  Tennyson  has  had  a  hand  in  this  ?" 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  he  has  been  in  this  neighborhood.  Nay, 
and  it  is  said  that  Mr,  Crabbs  has  a  share,  indeed  the  principal  one,  in 
the  newspaper, — that  which  Mr.  Wildingair  edits.'' 
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**  (Ha-h,  then  that  accounts  for  so  many  quiet  hints.  I  thou^t 
there  must  be  some  such  secret  information.)  Ah,  that  will  do  sir. 
This  is  the  curse  of  greatness,  like  large  instruments  we  cannot  play  but 
with  somebody  at  the  bellows ;  I  wish  I  had  been  content  with  a  less 
one,  and  then  I  could  have  supplied  the  wind  from  my  own  lungs. 
This  bull-necked  Knurly  begins  to  be  jealous  of  his  brother  tool  Mons. 
Priappe.  There  never  was  a  pair  of  tongs  but  one  leg  was  stiffer  than 
the  other ;  I  cannot  lift  red-hot  coals'  without  the  useful  machine,  but 
it  will  require  nicety  in  the  handling,  or  else,  when  yon  think  you  have 
the  strayed  cinder,  you  only  crack  the  faces  together.  What  a  singular 
fatality  seems  to  hang  about  that  boy — he  of  all  others  to  be  brought 
down  to  beard  my  power,  in  my  own,  and  with  my  own  dominions,  for 
I  was  suspected  before,  and  if  Mr.  Priappe  had  been  too  hasty,  the 
election  too,  and  all  would  have  been  laid  at  mj  door,  hke  a  bantling 
without  straw  in  the  basket.  This  news  he  tells  me,  as  to  the  impu- 
dence of  Knurly' s  offer  to  Dantskipp  is  exalted,  and  I  think  will  be 
peculiarly  blissful,  when  he  ascertains  that  her  father  is  about  to  tender 
her  for  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  very  young  gentleman  who  gave 
him  such  a  pepperer  yesterday.  This  will  make  him  true  to  his  other 
undertaking,  coward  though  he  is.  For  as  both  his  choice  and  mine — 
his  affection  and  my  hate  are  together,  he'll  help  to  take  one  away  that 
he  may  get  the  other  ;  or  else,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  all  his  bluster,  he 
intended  to  play  me  false  there.  But  now,  this  lad  being  rival  in  the 
one  case,  son  in  the  other,  and  the  grand  upsetter  of  his  parliamentary 
visions  I  Humph,  I  have  him  fast.  Ha,  you  are  early  Priappe  ;  well,  I 
suppose  you  have  not  been  such  a  mighty  distance  off  this  great  struggle, 
but  you  have  heard  the  result,  and  by  what  means  it  was  effected  V 

"Both,  my  Lord." 

"  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  thing  would  have  lasted  another  day,  it 
would  have  given  you  more  time  for  the  execution  of  your  commission ; 
but  come,  you  look  somewhat  in  good  spirits,  am  I  to  be  congratulated 
or  not?" 

"  My  Lord  was  never  more  so ^" 

"  Ay !  have  you  got  the  pistol  from  her  then  ?" 

"  Better :  she  has  consented  to  be  one  of  the  party ;  a  woman,  and 
such  a  one  as  she  too,  is  worth  a  hundred  of  the  very  best  of  us ; 
I  gave  her  a  sketch  of  the  plan— tut,  tut,  I  named  no  names — and  she^ 
hke  an  expert  practitioner  who  sees  the  point,  ere  his  client  hath  half 
unfolded  his  tale,  or  the  contractor  that  guesses  the  plan  by  the  specifi- 
cation, so  did  she,  and  warrants  a  safe  execution.'^ 

"Then  why  not  give  up  at  once  that  cursed  weapon  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  giving  to  it  and  her,  an  importance  that  the 
undertaking  would  not  warrant.  I  have  named  the  sum,  and  that  is 
enough.  Surely  your  Lordship  perceives,  that  if  she  dips  her  long 
fingers  into  the  scalding  dish,  like  the  hot  pot  wherein  the  spoons  are  at 
the  bottom^-once  in,  I  say,  we  may  safely  ask  her,  when  taking  out  her 
own,  to  pull  out  the  rest  of  the  family's.  We  must  mind,  and  not  let 
her  know  that  Mr.  Knurly  Pryet  wants  to  feed  at  the  same  dish,  or  else, 
in  taking  out  the  spoons,  she  may  upset  it,  and  daub  us  all  in  order  to 
scald  him ;  she  has  never  forgotten  tUe  horse- whipping." 
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*' Ckuosj  Mil  wen,  bnt  withm  Httle  raBOobi^  die  an^t  wmrdjhe 
iadoeed  to  lorget  that." 

^  Nefer !  she  nerer  forgives ;  sod  that  sajs  weD,  she  is  iDore  Mkely 
to  keep  her  finth  in  this.  Good  haters  have  their  Tirtoes ;  thej  make 
tip  thor  minds  ere  thej  promise ;  and  to  hate  for  erer,  is  also  to  keep 
finthfol  to  an  oppodte  engagement  for  a  simiha'  period.  IH  warrant 
her  sincerity/* 

**  Now,  a  hint  at  joor  phm  ?" 

**  Mark,  I  shall  give  nothing  more ;  yonr  Lordship  wiD  act  the  hetter 
hj  not  knowing  too  much,  if  you  can  depend  upon  joor  captain,  and 
I  have  said  it.  Know  then,  to  this  same  grand  hall  in  which  this 
orator  and  artist  doth  paint,  his  mother  and  her  pupil — Miss  Dantskipp 
— have  private  access.  This  is  done,  first,  that  the  mother  may  judge 
of  her  8on*s  rising  greatness ;  for  great  he  is,  and  wiD  be  (how  that 
crawls  orvtf  him),  and  accordingly  that  the  great  Fortune  may  gently 
suck  in  the  witcheries,  not  only  from  the  creation  of  his  pencil,  but  h^ 
own,  whilst  looking  on  ;  of  what  a  treasure  she  will  possess  when  she  is 
dignified  with  the  new  name  of  Bradskaw" 

**  De  Bouvre  f  think  yon  not  that  the  dam  hath  not  been  bleating 
that  in  her  ears  V 

**  Nay,  it  may  be  so  ;  but  the  girl  is  trapped  safely  enoi^  without ; 
and  that  name  he  never  can  have." 

**  Ha,  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  be  done.  I  have  heard  some 
news,  of  which,  this  morning,  I  have  written  to  our  ambassador  to  know 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  if  there  should  (stay,  I  am  a  fool  to  let  him 
see  I  have  any  doubts);  but,  however,  it  bears  not  on  this. 

*'  Well  now,  say  what  is  thy  proposition,  when  we  get  to  where  this 
amusing  scene  is  iu  acting.  And,  again,  I  know  that  the  commissioners 
have  given  the  most  positive  orders  as  to  the  non -admission  into  the 
departments  which  are  in  painting ;  then  how  comes  it  that  these  women 
get  in?" 

"(I  know  the  news,  he  has  written  to  the  French  court,)  oh,  the  way 
they  are  admitted  is  the  way  that  we  shall  also  find  an  entrance — a 
sop?" 

"Then  your  proposals.*' 

"  Nay,  but  a  hint,  if  I  find  it  incompatible  then— you  know  she 
thought  I  was  her  friend  in  that  Romish  affair,  only  to  say  that  I  will 
lead  her  to  her  husband — show  liis  hand-writing  to  the  effect — get  her 
out  of  England,  and  with  the  assistance  of  yon  valuable  beldam  from 
Hungary — but,  without,  she  is  yours  !'* 

"  One  question  more,  don't  you  think  all  this  can  be  done  without 
Knurlv?" 

"  Well,  that  is  admirable  ;  leave  him  out  of  the  plot  eh  ?  that  is,  if  it 
should  succeed — he  has  basked  in  your  lordship's  favors  for  doing 
nothine ;  if  it  should  not,  he  can  tell  about  it,  ha,  ha ;  no,  no,  mix  him 
up  with  it,  thick  as  wasps  in  treacle." 

"True,  true,  but  a— h!" 

*'  True,  as  reins  cannot  be  made  without  huts,  so  let  us  get  to  some- 
thing else,  that  being  disposed  of.  I  have  heard  a  something  of  which  I 
wished  to  ask  your  lordship  this  week  past,  but  always  overlooked  it ;  oh 
I'll  tell  you— humph  what  is  it?" 
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"  If  it  be  a  greater  sum  for  thy  services,  only  name  it ;  but,  before 
thou  dost  so,  never  fear  if  thou  succeedest — I  will  make  it  enough.'* 

"  Oh,  of  that  I  am  satisfied ;  but  this  is  the  tale,  nearly  a  month  past 
when  engaged  in  finding  out  the  retreat  of  these  mysterious  ladies,  I 
met  with  a  countryman  of  mine  ;  after  a  chat,  we  went  into  a  tavem  to 
regale,  and  finding  I  had  seen  many  odd  comers  as  well  in  the  heart  of 
man,  as  in  the  planet  he  adorns,  he  began  to  unfold  his  errand  to 
England  ;  and  as  usual,  after  the  object  of  the  trip  is  stated,  advice  there- 
on is  oft  required.  I  had  httle  to  give,  but  the  tale  being  a  strange 
one,  and  his  insisting  that  the  last  part  in  it  was  played  by  an  English 
nobleman,  I  thought,  perhaps,  your  lordship  might  be  able  to  give  some 
clue,  as  a  job  thereon  depends,  and  this  of  your  lordship's  being  on  the 
eve  of  a  finish — I  certainly  should  like  to  have  another  in  readiness." 

"  Proceed !" 

"  He  did  tell  me  the  department  but  I  forget;  nor  is  it  relevant  where 
he  and  his  family  dwelt  with  great  peace,  and  on  his  parents'  parts  it 
would  seem  great  vigor,  as  their  family  was  large,  of  course  lovely,  that 
is  the  girls,  and  the  boys,  brave  as  all  French  famihes  are.  Well,  one 
of  the  great  struggles,  to  displace  poor  Bony,  was  on  their  Estate ; 
that  is,  enough  of  it  to  lay  it  in  waste.  The  noble  father,  with  all  his 
family,  after  the  accession  of  the  other  dynasty  repaired  to  Court ;  not 
to  court  their  favors  there,  but  to  demand  something  like  restitution  for 
his  ruin :  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that,  at  that  time,  the  English  had 
great  influence  with  the  new  Court  of  France ;  indeed,  there  was  no 
expedition  without  their  agency.  This  the  head  of  this  lovely  and  valiant 
family  soon  discovered,  and  with  almost  equal  success  got  a  promise  - 
from  the  English  Ambassador  that  his  interest  should  at  once  be 
used  :  nay,  not  only  was  it  promised  by  himself,  but,  also,  by  his  nephew 
so  he  was  understood  to  be,  a  very  elegant  young  man  of  his  suite  ;  to 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  suitor.  Nor  was  the  young  gentlemas 
content  vnth  his  promise  on  her  father's  behalf,  but  he  extended  some  " 
two  or  three  to  herself;  some  of  a  tender,  some  of  a  positive  nature, 
and  all  in  the  very  abstract  of  honor:  for  the  maiden,  as  I  have  said,  had 
many  gallant  brothers,  and  though  all  loyal  and  good  soldiers,  yet  it  is 
likely  they  would  have  avenged  an  insult  on  their  sister's  honor,  almost 
as  soon  as  that  of  the  French  crown  itself;  for  they  loved  their  sister 
Edith  well :  but  the  young  Attache  was  a  man  of  troth,  and  though 
in  great  privacy,  he  matured  his  promises  and  made  the  young  French- 
woman his  bride.  And  this  was  not  all,  for  he  actually  obtained  employ- 
ment for  one  of  her  younger  brothers,  and  that  too  without  ever  seeing 
him ;  this  it  would  seem,  was  in  rehance  on  the  skill  and  honor  of 
any  portion  of  the  family  he  had  dignified ;  but  this  young  nobleman 
must  have  imbibed  some  naughty  notions  in  his  own  country,  or,  it  is 
feared,  entertained  some  strange  ones  as  to  ours ;  for  he  seems  to 
have  considered  that  no  marriage  out  of  England  could  bind,  at  least, 
one  of  her  aristrocratical  sons ;  but,  perhaps,  I  tire  your  lordship." 
"  No,  no,  proceed,  though  I  must  confess  I  see  not  its  object." 
**  Oh,  no,  nor  did  I  expect  it ;  well,  the  marriage  was  a  very  private 
one,  and  so  was  their  subsequent  intercourse — a  good  deal  of  love,  it 
is  said,  on  both  sides,  nay,  I  believe,  there  is  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  the 
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gentleman,  as  he  told  her  that  his  affection  so  improved  in  her  favor, 
and  had  already  become  so  intense,  and  still  was  upon  the  increase,  that 
if  he  staid  a  month  longer,  he  should  be  positively  lost  to  all  the  finer 
feelings  of  ambition,  and  that  high  position,  which  he  had  so  fondly 
chalked  out  for  themselves.  All  this  he  said  in  a  letter,  and  it  is  all  he 
ever  did  say ;  as  in  pursuance  of  the  grand  object—  tapering  his  love  off 
by  a  paring  at  a  time,  he  did  that  to  France  which  he  would  not  accord 
to  the  fair  Edith — bade  it  adieu ! 

"  Then  Edith  took  to  what  women  call  fretting,  and  at  last  told 
madam,  her  mamma,  but  said  not  a  word  to  the  gallant  male  portion  of 
the  family ;  because,  she  said,  she  was  certain  they  would  kill  her  dear, 
dear,  dear  Charles.  (Ah,  he  shrinks  at  last !)  Mamma  agreed  with 
what  she  called  her  blighted  rose,  but,  at  the  same  time,  took  the  most 
active  measures,  without  incurring  undue  suspicion,  to  find  out  the 
truant ;  and  actually  discovering  that  he  had  journeyed  towards  Italy, 
though  for  a  time  he  bent  his  way  on  that  of  England,  she  apprised 
the  very  son  whose  employment  he  had  obtained.  Now,  as  I  have  said, 
this  was  the  youngest  of  the  young  lady's  brethren ;  but  cunnings  if 
such  a  thing  be  possible,  almost  to  a  fault.  He  was  not  informed  of  his 
sister's  marriage — there  was  the  mistake — but  only  that  there  had  been 
some  expectation  of  such  an  event ;  but  he  was  desired  to  watch  well 
the  runaway's  movements,  and  to  report  thereon.  To  do  this  well  the 
brother  disguised  himself,  as  he  knew  the  danger  of  openly  meddling 
with  one  who  had  shown  such  weight  at  court." 
"  Well,  well  sir,  do  proceed." 

"  I  have  Uttle  more  to  say,  my  Lord,  and  I  am  glad  that  my  stoiy 
seems  to  interest  your  Lordship.  Well,  after  a  good  deal  of  twisting 
about,  he  fell  upon  the  scent,  and  would  it  be  believed,  actually  got 
employment  under  the  improving  young  man,  who  then  travelled  as  a 
mere  student — and  in  what  think  your  Lordship  ?  why,  in  a  plot  to 
carry  off  a  creature  of  still  greater  beauty  than  the  fair  Edith  herself. 
It  would  seem  this  gallant  had  met  with  a  student,  like  what  he  professed 
to  be ; — something  happened  that  they  were  most  hospitably  welcomed 
into  a  gentleman^  house,  where  this  divinity  I  have  hinted  at  was  found. 
Both  the  students  fell  in  love  with  her,  though  she  only  returned  the 
compliment  to  the  real,  not  the  false  one.  Both  were  resolved  to  have 
her  though,  and  so  commenced  manoeuvring,  and  then  was  wanted  the 
cunning  services  of  the  young  brother  of  Edith." 

"  Stay,  sir,  did  the  }oung  brother  play  his  new  master  false  there?" 
"  But  why  fix  your  eyes  in  that  way  my  Lord  ?  remember  this  is  but 
a  tale  the  stranger  told  me." 

"  Go  on  sir,  (I  shall,  if  I  stay  another  minute,  betray,)  go  on  sir." 

**  No,  for  some  time  he  did  his  master's  business  weU  enough,  until 

after  a  few  communications  with  his  sister,  when  he  found  that  they 

were  actually  married — nay,  she  could  not  keep  the  thing  secret,  for 

before  this,  poor  thing,  she  became  a  mother,  and  so  had  to  tell  this 

cunning  brother  all " 

''A  mother!  one  word,  was  the  cunning  brother  in  this  nobleman's 
employ  at  the  recontre  with  Count  Henri  de  Bouvre,  near  Home  T" 
**  What,  when  the  mock  Prince  was  killed  I  and  for  which  the  Count 
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had,  or,  could  he  have  been  found,  would  have  had  this  taken  off  his 
shoulders^  supposing  the  sham  of  the  Prince  was  not  discovered  ?  why, 
that  was  the  part  of  the  storj  I  was  coming  to  ;  well,  then,  as  I  was 

saying ^* 

"  As  thou  wert  saying,  villain !  where  is  this  same  stranger ;  find  him 
or  another  moment  count  not  on  thy  own  life." 

"  Nay,  nay  my  Lord,  put  up  your  pistol — see  what  trouble  your 
Lordship  has  about  pistols  already ;  be  cool,  and  I  ^nll  tell  you  where 
last  I  saw  hun." 
"Dwell  not." 

"With  your  Lordship's  late  secretaries, — Messrs.  Tennyson  and 
Crabbs." 

".Ah !  stay,  one  word  more,  are  Edith  and  the  boy  living  ?" 
"  Boy  I  my  Lord,  /  named  not  the  child's  sex." 
"  No  ?  the  child  then ;  doth  Edith  live  ?" 

"  The  boy,  for  your  Lordship  hath  guessed  right,  he,  I  believe,  doth 
breathe ;  but  hapless  Edith,  hke  the  Sun-struck,  fell  from  the  scorch  of 
the  pointed  finger  !*' 

"  Away,  then,  and  realise  this  other  undertaking — ^begone  I" 
"I  take  my  leave." 

"  And  yet,  had  this  Edith  lived  I  might  have  changed  my  plans;  but 
now,  though  never  fearing  what  the  devil  will  say,  I  have  hitherto 
dreaded  that  subtler  Satan — the  world.  Now  I  wUl  leave  them  mj 
reputation  full  measure.  Sweet  is  the  beginning  of  an  amour,  so  is 
crime  in  youth ;  bitter  is  the  breaking  off ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  leave  sin 
when  years  have  made  it  customary.  Oh,  the  sad  consequences  of  youth 
misspent !  A  bad  heart  is  like  a  sponge,  that  sucks  all  and  gives  nought 
back,  save  when  death  squeezes.  Oh  that  mine  had  been  wrung  until 
It  had  lost  its  fossilizing  properties  which  are  turning  it  fast  to  flint. 
But  it  is  like  the  other  stone  that  unholily  takes  up  its  habitation  some- 
what lower  down,  the  seat  of  which  is  as  terrible  to  the  natural  man,  as 
the  other  is  to  the  soul ;  and  whilst  there,  life  is  the  abstract  of  all  human 
misery,  but  the  operation  that  would  be  required  for  its  removal,  might 
also  have  the  same  effect  upon  ourselves.  So  saith  the  moralist,  a  bad 
man  liveth  in  his  death.  What  ho,  there !  send  my  steward ;  and 
though  a  hell  is  lit  within  me,  yet  let  not  my  red-hot  breath,  like  the 
sirocco,  destroy  in  an  hour  that  which  all  the  sweetest  wafts  of  .^lus 
may  never  re-ordain.  Mr.  Jones,  the  orders  I  but  now  gave  respecting 
the  electors  and  tenants  of  Frescoth,  you  will  revoke  in  whole.  I  have 
reconsidered  it.'* 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  it  my  Lord. 

"  My  Lord,  Mr.  Knurly  Pryet  would  speak  with  your  Lordship." 
"  No ;  leave  me.  This  Edith's  tale  hath  squozen  with  a  gentle  grasp, 
and  behold  the  waters  flow  on  lands  that  have  known  but  a  lasting 
drought,  and  shall  savage  Pryet  freeze  them  ere  they  nourish  ?  No ; 
these  repentant  drops  shall  give  more  preparation  to  their  stubborn 
fallows,  than  could  the  husbandman  with  a  thousand  harrows,  though 
their  beams  were  of  gold,  and  their  teeth  hke  those  of  Sahib's  lion — 
costly  diamonds. 


CHAPTER    LXIL 

PAETING    OPINION    OF    JOHANNES. 

Once  more  we  will,  with  the  reader's  permission,  visit  Mr.  Johannes 
Donne  and  disciples  in  the  Halls  of  the  great  national  works — works 
that  millions  will  see  whose  grandfathers  are  now  unhom — the  only 
reward  of  greatness.  Johannes  was  in  a  merry  mood,  and  seemed  more 
inclined  to  chat  with  his  friends  than  painty  for  indeed  most  of  their 
great  tasks  were  near  completion. 

"  Ha,  ha,  Carl  Ritche  and  Zimmerman,  here  is  something  yon  must 

see ;  this  is  the  thirteenth  newspaper  in  which  I  find  an  account  of  the 

great  actor,  whom  Mr.  Styrrup  and  Rowland  introduced  to  us  dining  at 

Mivart's.     This  is  certainly  as  good  as  any,  though  all  meritorious  in 

their  way : — '  Examination  extraordinary. — At  one  of  our  police  courts, 

yesterday,  were  brought  up  for  examination,  Mr.  Blopp,  and  some  other 

gentleman  whose  name  we  did  not  catch.     Mr.  Blopp,  it  will  be  known, 

is  the  celebrated  enactor  of  Hage-a-baby,  which  has  run  one  hundred 

and  fifty  nights  at  Astley's,  indeed  he  is,  in  a  certain  line  of  characters, 

well  known  to  be  the  best  living  actor.     It  would  seem  that  this  merry 

son  of  Thespis  had  been  dining  at  Mivart*s  hotel  with  some  English 

noblemen,  and,  it  is  said,  one  or  two  foreign  potentates  ;  all  had  got  too 

jocund,  and  like  thorough-bred  English,  finished  the  night's  proceedings 

in  the  lock-up.     Their  appearance  in  court  excited  great  curiosity,  as 

well  from  the  bench  as  from  the  numerous  auditory.'  Bravo!  In  another 

account  of  this  transaction  we  have  this  as  the  wind  up — 'What?  will 

any  one  say  after  this,  that  the  drama,  or  its  presenters  (when  genuine) 

lack  patronage  ?     In  what  country,  save  the  one  in  which  it  took  place, 

should  we  hear  of  a  young  actor  (though  of  great  talent  it  must  be  con* 

fessed,  and  of  the  best  manners)  sitting  down  at  such  an  hotel  as  that  of 

Mivart's,  and  that  too  with  the  nobles  of  the  land  I'     Bravo !  good, 

goodl" 

**  That  certainly  is  the  way  to  make  the  most  of  a  dinner,"  said  Carl 
Ritche,  but  I  wonder  why  the  great  Summerset  was  not  mentioned.'* 

'' Oh,"  replied  Johannes,  ''I  opine  he  has  not,  or  did  not  think  it 
worth  the  paying  for.  Hollo  !  but  what  is  this  ?  *  Election  at  Frescoth ; 
nomination :  the  best  speech  of  the  day  was  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rowbot- 
tom,  made  by  Rowland  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  a  young  gentleman  who  was 
sent  expressly  from  London,  and  who,  singularly  enough,  is  connected 
with  a  profession  of  all  others,  we  should  think,  the  least  likely  to  make 
an  orator.  But  let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves,  and  they,  perhaps, 
will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  distinguished  by  being 
put  in  the  first  person.' "  And  then  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  Donne 
school,  the  master  read  the  speech,  pretty  nearly,  as  the  reader  hath 
already  done. 
All  were  greatly  surprised,  nor  were  they  less  so,  when,  just  as  the 
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whole  was  completed, — entered  the  speaker — the  gentleman  whom  the 
paper  had  called  Rowland  Bradshaw,  Esq. 

Rowland  bowed  very  politely  to  his  brethren,  but  when  he  came  up  to 
where  the  astonished  master  stood,  he  bowed  still  lower,  and  then  put 
out  his  hand  which  was  kindly  received  by  the  good  Johannes,  and 
afterwards  by  all  the  other  gentlemen.  After  the  usual  salutation,  the 
master  just  waved  his  hand,  as  though  wishful  to  be  left  alone  with  the 
new  orator.     He  was  so. 

''Is  this  so,  Rowland?"  demanded  Johannes,  showing  the  young 
gentleman  the  columns  containing  the  speech. 

Rowland  smiled,  and  said,  "  Oh,  here  already  ?  humph  !** 
"  Is  this  for  your  friend,  Mr.  Rowbottom,  that  all  this  is  done?" 
"Even  so,  dear  Johannes.'* 

"  I  suppose  your  friends  here  were  too  humble  to  be  acquainted  with 
so  extraordinary  a  movement — left  us  at  dinner  too,  with  some  singularly 
intellectual  gentlemen  truly ;  this  was  not  seemly  young  mau.*^* 

"  I  must  apologise. — I  am  not  going  to  say  it  was  Mr.  Styrrup's 
doing, — it  was  my  own :  the  method  might  perhaps  be  his.  I  am 
sorry,  truly  so,  for  the  way  of  it,  but  if  Johannes  will  look  at  the  time 
in  which  all  this  happened,  he  will  perceive  that  there  was  nothing  but 
dispatch  for  it ;  nevertheless  I  am  sorry  it  should  so  have  occurred." 

"  Enough,  enough ;  well,  Rowland,  I  believe  we  only  wait  for  you. 
All  save  yourself  have,  or  nearly  so,  finished  their  respective  compart- 
ments ;  have  you  much  to  do  ?'* 

"  Truly  I  think  some  two  days,  and  then  like  your  more  industrious 
pupils  I  have  done." 

"  And  then  we  bid  farewell  to  your  country,  Rowland."  And  Johan- 
nes looked  at  Rowland  as  though  he  would  say,  "  have  you  no  regrets  ?" 
"  It  will  be  soon  enough  to  say  farewell  at  the  parting  hour."  This 
was  done  with  an  effort,  and  the  good  master  saw  it.  "  But  ere  it 
comes,  say,  Johannes,  do  you  intend  to  leave  us  nought  save  your  works 
when  you  go  from  England, — will  there  be  no  hints  as  to  the  method  by 
which  you  climbed  the  hill.  I  think,  since  this  country  has  conferred 
so  great  an  honor  on  Mr.  Donne,  he  in  return  should  leave  something 
by  way  of  discount ;  it  is  a  trading  kingdom  Johannes." 

(Johannes  smiled.)  "Certainly  that  is  looking  to  the  principal 
chance.  Instead  of  having  any  simpering  sympathies  at  parting,  to  say, 
*  well,  now,  what  are  you  going  to  give  me,  now  that  you  are  going  away?* 
I  have  little  to  add,  dear  Rowland ;  at  least  but  what  might  seem  invi- 
dious to  art  in  this  kingdom  ;  but  this  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
there  is  great  talent  amongst  your  artists  here,  it  will  be  readily  conceded, 
but  these  appear  to  me  to  be  your  chief  defects : — England  is  a  young 
country  in  art,  and  the  consequence  is,  she  is  bothering  her  head  with 
every  school  but  her  own.  One  party  shouts  *  Greek,  Greek,  Greek  I 
no  art  can  be  pure  which  is  not  classic ;  another  calls  out,  *  give  me  the 
purity  of  the  German,  the  Christian  art !'  whilst  a  third  says,  *  all  is 
absurdity,  at  least  for  these  latitudes,  but  the  Gothic*  The  classic  is 
high  art  says  the  first,  and  the  rest,  however  good,  must  be  content  to 
walk  up  lanes,  or  cower  in  the  dark  comers  of  your  cathedrals  ;  whilst 
the  Greek  is  associated  with  classic  cars^  triumphal-entries^  synods, 
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mountain-tops,  and  pantheons.  £i^>  all  tbat  would  know  high  art 
must  treat  it  with  huge  naked  limbs,  light  draperies,  or  all  nude, 
and  that  too  in  an  English  climate.  Hence  we  find  your  pupils,  aj, 
and  Tery  aged  masters  too,  crowding  to  fragments  of  the  antique. 
And,  of  course,  when  they  form  original  compositions,  instead  of 
paying  the  same  comphraent  to  their  models,  they  very  wisely  select 
arms  and  horses'  heads  from  the  Elgin  marbles.  Mind,  I  do  not 
say  you  are  not  to  study,  nay,  profoundly  if  you  like,  those  glorious 
remnants  of  the  antique  world — you  must  study  them  often,  as  in  litera- 
ture, in  order  to  know  what  to  leave  out,  as  well  as  what  to  select ;  but 
what  I  mean  is  this,  if  you  would  become  great  as  the  Greeks  were,  you 
must  go  to  the  same  source  for  the  materials  of  your  art  as  the 
ancients  themselves  did — Nature.  As,  to  show  this  is  right,  had  they 
done  what  you  are  doing,  they  had  not  been  a  nation  to  be  copied,  nor 
would  this,  with  all  its  servihty,  have  been  so  incessantly  making  moulds 
to  fabricate  base  copies  of  their  coin,  whilst  it  might,  like  the  other,  have 
been  cutting  dies  to  give  the  original  stamp. 

**  Again ;  the  expense  of  the  vehicle  by  which  their  conceptions  were 
realized,  has  almost  precluded  the  rich,  and  entirely  forbidden  the  poor 
pupil  of  this  country  from  its  use — I  mean  marble.  The  heat  of  their 
climate  enabled  the  laborer  and  the  peasant — at  all  times  the  best 
models — to  go  naked,  so,  that  having  abundance  of  veinless  marble,  and 
the  naked  figure  in  all  its  sturdiness  always  before  them,  we  need  no 
more  wonder  that  they  should  have  originated,  what  we  now  call 
Classic  art,  than  they  would,  knowing  you  have  neither  of  the  original 
incentives,  at  seeing  you  will  not  abandon  it ;  nay,  the  wonder  is  that 
you  should  ever  have  attempted  it ;  and  it  is  the  pursuing  of  it,  which 
gives  pungency  to  all  continental  ridicule.  You  have  not  one  association 
with  it ;  and  yet  no  sooner  is  a  gentleman — who  in  life  time  dressed 
like  any  other  citizen — placed  in  marble,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  in 
canvas  apotheosis,  than  it  is  with  one  arm  and  breast  bare,  neck,  leg, 
and  feet,  and  the  rest  only  covered  with  what  is  called.  Classically 
folded  drapery ;  this  is  ycleped  at  the  same  time  *  monumental  and  high 
art!' 

"  You  have  no  temples,  no  mountains,  no  mythology,  no  war-chariots, 
no  horses  with  straight  faces  and  hogged  manes ;  no  marble,  nor  naked 
figures  ;  no  feeling  for  them  ;  you  know  nothing  of  them  ;  and  yet  no 
subject,  however  familiar,  if  it  would  come  under  the  desired  nomen- 
clature— ^high  art,  but  you  must  treat  it  like  a  nation  which  had  all 
these. 

**  Then  you  have  another  party  which  contends  there  is  high  art,  and 
very  lofty  art  too,  but  it  must  be  Christian,  and  treated  exclusively 
German.  Here  all  is  reversed ;  limbs  thin,  bodies  well  clothed,  and  all 
in  out- line,  cold  and  stony.  Well,  but  it  is  Christian  art,  and  has  the 
merit,  at  all  events,  of  not  being  EngHsh. 

**  The  last,  that  is  of  the  three  great  heads  (I  am  not  going  into  all 
the  subdivisions,  schools,  and  ages),  is  the  Gothic.  This  party  contends 
that  this  is  the  most  suitable  to  a  northern  clime.  That  it  is'  the  most 
associated  with  your  feelings,  most  compatible,  and  some  say,  the  most 
natural. 
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"  Well,  this  may  be  right,  but  the  humor  of  it  is,  that  in  the  major 
party  out  of  ten,  whilst  the  subject  is  gothic — gothic  time>  costumes, 
and  architecture — we  find  classical  limbs,  ay,  and  heads  too. 

"  No,  Rowland,  this  should  be  it ;  all  should  be  called  classic  that  is 
good.  If  the  critic  will  admit  that  the  anatomy,  drawing,  and  reading 
are  good,  never  heed  whether  he  calls  it  low,  high,  classic,  gothic,  or 
indeed  any  art  at  all ;  or,  if  he  ask  you  what  sort  of  art  it  is,  say  it  is 
English  Art.  Not  but  all  these  things  must  be  known  in  order  that 
you  can  woo  Nature  with  address ;  for  though  she  is  a  simple  maiden, 
and  fond  of  country  life,  she  sometimes  sojourns  in  the  city.  But  unhke 
the  other  Season  Belle,  who  forgets  in  the  glittering  beau  her  country 
lover,  she  only  goes  to  test  her  sweetheart's  constancy,  and  so  that  he 
have  that,  with  undoubted  honor,  she  will  rush  to  his  embrace  when  he 
arrives,  even  before  the  dust  is  wiped  from  his  shoes." 

**  Thank  you,  dear  Johannes  :  pardon  me,  Herr  Donne,  but  I  have 
long  wished  to  ask  you  a  question.  On  the  many  occasions  when  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  lecture,  you  have  ever  dwelt  on  the  merits  of 
peace,  as  the  proper  result  of  art,  and  being  the  effect,  is  often  also  the 
cause.  This  I  think  right,  but  how  comes  it,  sir  ?  though  you  ever 
recommend  its  cultivation,  you  yourself,  in  most  cases,  paint  battle- 
pieces,  and  are  accounted  as  great  a  master  of  the  sword  as  of  the 
crayon  V* 

**  I  was  born  in  times  when  such  things  were  accounted  virtues  ;  be- 
sides, I  might  have  a  reason  for  studying  the  sword's  use.  Ay,  Eugene, 
Zimmerman,  and  Carl  Ritche,  were  sayine  that  now  you  are  as  good  as 
they  ;  but,  I  suppose,  you  have  not  time  for  any  of  the  surprises  now?" 

We  must  here  explam  to  the  reader  what  these  "  surprises"  mean. 
Johannes  Donne,  as  has  been  hinted,  was  a  very  wonder  with  the  small 
sword,  and  was  extremely  fond  of  this  extraordinary  amusement — 
"  surprises.*'  He  never  painted  without  his  sword  lying  beside  him, 
or  foils :  and  this  was  the  surprise — one  or  two— oftener  two— of  his 
pupils  would  rush  upon  him,  as  though  for  the  purposes  of  assassination. 
Now  he  had  always  been  able,  in  despite  of  every  effort,  not  only  to  beat 
them  off,  but  in  turn  to  become  the  assailant.  Extraordinary  as  all  this 
may  appear,  there  seemed  nothing  to  please  the  great  Johannes  Donne 
80  much  ;  nay,  on  the  success  of  these  attacks  depended  the  advances 
to  his  favor. 

Rowland,  perceiving  the  unwillingness  of  his  master  to  be  more 
definite  in  his  answers  respecting  his  early  cultivation  of  arms,  turned 
the  subject  to  one  of  equal  curiosity  with  himself,  and  of  aUke  specula- 
tion to  some  of  the  other  disciples. 

"  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask,  and  then  I  have  done.  And  in 
this  I  will  admit,  Johannes,  I  have  an  intense  curiosity.  I  have 
perceived,  like  the  torso  of  Angelo,  that  throughout  your  works— in  the 
principal  female  of  all  of  them— there  are  traceaUe  the  same  armSy  neck, 
bosom,  and  where  the  subjects  admit  of  it,  iqp9  and  feet !  I  fear, 
Johannes,  the  question  has  made  you  unhappy,  as  it  has  me  a  thousand 
times  to  know,  whether,  should  I  ever  dare  to  ask,  you  would  tell  me 
who  or  what  was  the  model ;  nay,  nor  would  I  now,  or  ever  have 
ventured  upon  the  question,  but  I  too  have  seen — they  could  be  no 
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other — the  same  limbs,  and  yet  I  fiud  you  ever  vary  the  fucc.      Pardvii 
me,  I  see  I  have  done  wrong.*' 

*'  No,  no  wrong  ;  but  this  is  also  an  enquiry  which  I  cannot  satisfy  ; 
but  this  much,  and  for  thy  satisfaction,  in  my  last  performance,  which 
you  shall  all  see  before  I  go,  there  t«  the  true  face  which  belongs  to  what 
you  have  so  ingeniously  traced  ;  until  then,  make  no  further  demand  ; 
it  you  sliall  see ;  as  to  who  and  wlmt  she  was,  that  must  die  here  ;" 
and  Johannes  put  his  hand  to  his  breast.  "  But  you  are  wrong,  boy, 
in  saying  you  have  seen  the  model ;  the  whole  world  but  seldom  births 

{>erfectiou ;  it  was  the  fortune  of  seeing  an  instance  of  it,  and  being 
oved  by  it,  that  made  me  a  painter." 

**  £very  man  hath  his  woes,  and  so  it  seems  hath  the  good  Johannes. 
I  have  no  further  question  to  ask ;  but  I  shall  wait  the  sight  of  this 
completion  to  your  English  labors,  almost  willi  the  same  anxiety  I 
should  the  meeting  of — " 

"  Your  mistress  !  is  it  not  so  V* 

"  My  motlier !  good  Johannes." 

"Ah,''  said  the  master,  as  if  wishing  to  change  the  subject, 
**  llowland,  I  am  glad  that  you  acquitted  yourself  so  well  in  this  speech- 
business,  and  more  especially  as  it  was  ^or  so  good  a  friend,  as  you 
have  ever  informed  me  Mr.  Rowbottom  has  been  to  you.  Nay,  and 
though  an  artist  should  avoid  politics,  certainly  the  vulgar  ones  of  the 
day,  still  he  should  be  able  to  si>eak  as  you  have  done ;  for,  depend  U|>oii 
it,  if  an  artist  does  not  know  more  than  is  wanted  for  his  studio,  he  will 
never  know  enough  for  it.  I  find  it  is  the  fashion  here  for  a  man  of 
art  purposely  not  to  be  acquainted  with  anything  but  that  which 
immediately  concerns  the  walk  he  has  chosen ;  or,  if  he  does  know 
more,  he  must  keep  it  to  himself.  On  the  contrary,  every  other  man 
— particularly  what  is  called  a  statesman — may  know  something  of 
everything.  Now  there  is  no  being  under  the  sun,  whose  studies  should 
take  a  wider  range  than  that  of  die  artist ;  for  it  is  by  extensive  acquire- 
ments, particularly  in  {ihysics  and  the  sciences,  that  enable  him  to  treat 
all  with  boldness  and  certainty. 

"  It  gladdens  me  to  find  that  your  studies  have  partaken  of  this 
generality  of  character,  but  all  made  subordinate  to  the  one  great  effort, 
as  the  thunder  cloud  gathering  its  powers  from  a  thousand  different 
things — water,  wood,  rocks,  and  level  fields — combines  and  braces 
them,  but  always  shows  his  strength  at  one  point.  But,  Rowland,  for 
all  this,  I  do  not  thmk  there  is  a  young  man  in  Europe  who  more  needs 
a  friend,  at  this  time,  than  yourself;  so  many  tilings  done  in  so 
short  a  time,  giddies  Uie  head,  which,  like  the  capped  pigeon,  though 
leaving  low  the  clouds>  is  nearer  her  death,  than  when  first  she  strove 
to  fly  its  terrors. 

"  What  say  you  then,  Rowland,  will  you  to  Germany  witli  us?" 

*'  It  may  not  be,  dear  Johannes." 

"  You  love  us  not  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so ;  when  may  I  see  the  picture,  show  mo  that,  or, 
ere  that  day,  I  will,  in  full,  give  my  answer." 

"  Farewell  until  then.  Carl  Ritchc  waits  for  you  to  stand  for  him 
as  the  ChevaUer,  and  then  ho  will  do  the  same  for  your  Prince  ;  the 
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costumes  are  in  readiness.  I  will  dress  for  your  finish  of  the  Duke ; 
we  shall  be  in  masquerade.  Farewell ;"  and  the  big  drops  of  disap- 
pointment leaped  down  the  master's  face«  as  he  saw  his  pupil  leave  th« 
Hall. 


CHAPTER  LXm. 

THE    DENOUEMENT. 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  and  Miss  Dantskipp  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
Rowland's  return,  and  by  the  adroitness  of  the  keepers  of  the  rooms, 
got  access  to  the  chamber,  or  rather  the  staircase,  whereon  Rowland 
painted.  They  were  fixed  so  that  they  could  well  see  him,  with  little 
fear  of  their  being  perceived ;  and  soon  Rowland  returned,  dressed  as 
desired  by  the  master.  The  costume  was  one  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
was  resplendent  in  all  ways,  and  singularly  well  it  fitted  the  slender 
though  rounded  form  of  the  wearer. 

The  ladies  were  for  some  time  before  they  knew  the  object  of  their 
solicitude,  and  it  was  only  that  they  did  so,  when  he  took  off  his  large 
hat  and  brilliant  plume ;  he  put  it  down,  sat  for  some  moments  to  con- 
template his  work,  and  then  went  out>  as  arranged,  to  stand  for  his 
friend  Carl. 

This  so  disappointed  the  ladies,  and  more  so  when  they  were  informed 
that  he  would  not  return  for  a  lone  time,  that  they  desired  of  the  same 
attendant  who  had  secretly  admitted  them,  to  take  them,  if  it  were  practi- 
cable, to  that  part  of  the  building  in  which  the  others  painted.  This 
could  not  be  done  without  being  observed,  therefore  they  were  placed  where 
they  could  watch  the  great  Johannes  Donne  himself  immortalize  the 
walls  before  them. 

By  this  time,  although  painting,  he  was  dressed  for  the  Duke,  as  he 
did  not  know  how  soon  Rowland  might  desire  his  presence.  The  whole 
of  this  completely  puzzled  the  silent  auditors ; — the  master  was  evidently, 
though  the  distance  was  great,  a  grand  man,  and  gorgeously  attired,  so 
much  so,  that  Miss  Dantskipp  asked  her  preceptress,  if  it  were  usual, 
at  least  on  particular  occasions,  for  artists  on  the  continent  so  to  attire 
themselves  * 

The  mistress  was  equally  puzzled  with  the  pimQ,  and  requested  her 
to  wait.  They  did  so,  and  though,  as  we  haverind,  a  long  way  off  the 
great  man,  Mrs.  Bradshaw  said  she  never  feltro  strange  a  desire  to  see 
fairly  the  face  of  any  one  before,  meaning  the  stranger.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  even  the  smallest  glimpse,  for  the  painter  was  engaged 
upon  a  huge  battle-piece,  where  some  singular  pieces  of  cannoo  were 
27 
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about  to  pour  out  their  fierce  volleys  upon  some  quaintly  dressed 
horse-soldiers  in  the  middle.  The  painter  kept  walking  up  a  platform, 
closing  one  eye,  as  if  he  was  going  to  fire  one  of  the  ordnance  next  him, 
rather  than  paint  it.  At  last  he  seemed  to  succeed,  came  down. 
Walked  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  look  at  the  eifect,  and  was  about  to  ad- 
vance to  the  left  of  the  work,  when  in  rushed  two  young  men,  also 
richly  dressed,  but  with  swords  drawn,  and,  quickly  as  fear,  they  set  upon 
the  master.  Though  unarmed  at  their  entrance,  in  a'second  he  had  the 
sword  which  lay  beside  his  hand,  and  at  once  parried  the  thrust  of  the 
fierce  assailants.  The  fight  became  terrific ;  the  ladies  screamed  and 
ran  to  the  assailed' s  assistance,  but  thou8:h  with  all  their  speed,  the 
master  was  down,  and  the  sword  of  the  foremost  at  his  breast ; — that 
sword  was  Rowland's, — ^the  arm  that  stopped  the  mortal  thrust  was 
that  of  his  long-seeking,  and  dearer-sought  mother. 

The  blow  was  stopped,  but .  the  mother  fell,  and  now  in  turn  was 
caught  by  the  subdued  Johannes — Rowland  seizing  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  God !  had  mother  ever  such  a  meeting  ?" 

"  What !  whom  do  I  see  ?"  hysterically  called  out  Johannes ;  "  Is  it 
my  Augusta  ?" 

"True,  Count  Harry,  it  is— it  is  thy  wife — and  now  let  me  die  !'* 

"  Oh,  Gk)d,  she  is  dying  I"  cried  Miss  Dantskipp. 

"  Mammy  !  mammy !"  said  Rowland  kneeling. 

"  Mother!"  exclaimed  the  wild  Johannes,  **  who  art  thou?" 

"  Even  thy  son,"  scarcely  audibly  said  the  mother.  "  Oh,  Harry, 
had  ever  wife  and  mother  such  a  meeting?  Rowland,  for  ever  fly  froni 
me !  monster,  curse  not  my  last  moments, — thou  hast  attempted  the 
life  of  thy  own  father.  Count  Henri  de  Bouvre  !" 

"  No,  no,  no,  love !  no,  no,  I  tell  thee  no !"  cried  the  Count  in  a  yell 
that  made  the  very  roof  echo  ;  "  it  was  in  play,  it  was  in  play.  Oh, 
Rowland,  come  to  my  breast ;"  and  in  one  second  the  father  and  son 
were  locked  together. 

The  countess  at  seeing  this  looked  up ;  all  the  rest  explained,  even 
the  door-keepers,  who  had  frequently  witnessed  the  scene  before. 

"  Then  here  stands  the  happiest  woman  who  ever  lived.  Oh,  Harry, 
take  me  where  I  can  breathe.  I  said  that  to  meet  my  son,  my  only  poor 
child,  would  be  more  to^  my  arms  than  even  thou  wouldst !  Oh,  pardon 
me,  Harry,  I  knew  not  what  I  said,  but  I  feel  that  thou  hast  the  first 
claim.     Rowland,  do  not  weep  so." 

"  Gentlemen,"  breathed  Count  de  Bouvre,  still  holding  his  son  and 
Countess  to  his  breast,  ''pardon  a  poor  husband  and  father  i-f  he  w-ould 
wish  to  be  a  little  while  alone  with  his  first  love  and  his  first  bom ;  little 
fellow,  with  thy  pale  face,  oh,  my  poor  boy— a  little  while  with  himself 
and  his  own,"     All  walked  slowly  out. 

But  as  they  did  so,  in  entered  by  a  private  door,  Priappe ;  he  gazed 
some  time  on  the  siBgattf  monument,  and  at  last  saw  the  cause  of  its 
erection.  He  looked  again — ^it  breathed  and  wept,  and  still  became  more 
compressed ;  and  he  wept  too,  for  he  had  heara  of  living  monuments, 
and  now  stood  before  him  a  grand  composition  of  gloiy,  virtue,  and  duty 
—even  an  earthly  trinity  in  unity. 

He  looked  some  time,  then  slowly  retired,  saying,  "  too  soon ;  the 
whole  is  out,  I  must  alter  my  plans." 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

THE     TRAP. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  extraordinary  eyent  related  in  our  last  chap« 
ter,  a  private  message  was  received  by  Carl  Ritche  from  his  master— 
Herr  Donne,  desiring  him  to  request  the  other  gentlemen,  connected 
with  the  frescos,  on  no  account  to  disclose  what  had  happened,  and  also 
close  the  halls  until  they  received  orders  to  the  contrary ;  and  above  all, 
not  to  make  known,  for  the  time,  the  real  position  and  title  of  their 
master.  This  was  at  once  done  ;  and  before  the  third  day  there  was 
private  information  sent  to  Mr.  Robert  Rowbottom  and  lady,  Mr.  Joseph 
Styrrup,  with  the  Brouds'  family,  amongst  which  was  the  intended  lady 
of  that  gentleman  ;  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dantskipp,  and  lastly,  the  uncle 
of  Rowland — Sir  George  Johnson. 

It  would  seem  also  that  the  good  Monsieur  Priappe  had  not  been  idle 
in  his  notes  of  invitation,  or  some  one  of  equal  information^  as  we  shall 
see  by-and-by. 

On  the  third  morning  arrived,  at  the  place  we  have  just  described, 
Johannes  Donne,  leaning  on  whose  arm  was  Miss  Dantskipp  ;  the  next 
was  Mr.  Rowbottom  of  Fleigh,  who  was  honored  with  that  of  Mrs. 
Bradshaw ;  then  came  Rowland  with  the  last  gentleman's  lady,  whom 
he  called  dear  Aunt.  Then  came  Mr.  Joseph  Styrrup,  handing  with 
his  accustomed  poUteness  Mrs.  Dantskipp,  afler  which  walked  Mr. 
Dantskipp  (and  not  a  little  proud  of  the  task  either,)  with  the  beautiful 
Miss  Broud,  and  lastly  the  father  and  mother  of  that  young  lady,  with 
Sir  George  Johnson. 

All  the  pupils  and  assistants  of  Herr  Donne  had  arrived  before,  and 
took  their  positions  at  the  back  of  those  who  were  more  especially  con-« 
sidered  a  part  of  their  master's  family  and  immediate  connections. 

As  soon  as  they  were  placed,  Johannes  ordered  all  his  painting 
tools,  palettes,  brushes,  and  instruments  whatever,  to  be  brought  before 
him  ;  and  when  they  were  complete,  all  sitting  before  his  grand  compo« 
sition,  be  thus  spake : — 

"  There  is  not  one  of  you  here  but  now  knows  why  in  early  life  I  had 
to  fly  my  country ;  why  change  my  name ;  and  be  so  long  apart  from  all 
that  was  or  could  be  dear  to  me,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  rest  will 
be  made  known  in  foil.  But  my  present  object  is  to  give  a  reason  why 
I  became  a  painter,  and  distribute  amidst  my  school  the  tools  of  my  work- 
shop. What  I  am  going  to  say,  four  days  ago  would  have  broken  my 
heart ;  now,  I  speak  it  in  great  joy — I  paint  no  more  ! — ^your  master  has 
laid  down  bis  last  brush.  And  now  I  will  show  you  why  I  took  up  my 
first.  This  is  my  last  composition ;  I  have  painted  it,  as  you  know,  in 
private,  and  the  secret  might  have  died,  as  would,  long  since,  this  poor 
heart,  but  for  the  sustentation  it  hourly  received  in  creating  the  divinity 
of  this  picture.  I  have  worked  at  this  same  form  and  face,  twenty  yeari?, 
and  I  finished  it  on  the  day  I  found  the  original.    What,  ho !  remove 
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the  curtain,  and  give  all  ihe  lights.  Rowland,  behold  thy  mother,  eveft 
as  I  first  saw  her !" 

Rowland,  with  all  the  company,  stood  amazed  ;  but  though  all  eager 
to  see,  the  artists  at  the  back  were  the  most  intent.  Their  stifled 
plaudits  told  with  what  admiration  they  viewed  the  living  performance. 
She  was  drawn  as  Fame  distributing  wreaths ;  and  the  compliment  did 
not  stop  here,  for  in  midst  of  the  suitors  to  her  throne,  were  the  por- 
traits of  Donne's  principal  pupils, — nor  was  Rowland's  forgotten. 

The  work  was  pronounced  complete,  when  the  grand  subject  of  it  fell 
upon  the  breast  of  the  painter,  and  said, 

"  Oh,  bless  thee,  Harry  {  was  ev^  such  a  compliment  paid  to  woman's 
love  ?  or  such  an  abstract  of  man^s  constancy  V^ 

"  It  was  losing  this,*'  said  Johannes,  "  made  me  a  painter.  If  villany 
cut  her  from  my  arms,  it  could  not  from  my  fancy  9  and  I  learned  the 
art  I  have  so  long  pursued  to  show  the  world  that  she  lived  with  me. 
It  is  finding  this — this  reaHty  of  my  aspirations,  that  causes  my  de- 
parture from  the  noblest  and  most  blessed  of  all  arts — that  art  which 
gives  reaUty  to  our  day  visions,  and  robs  the  grave  of  its  power. — I 
paint  no  more ! 

**  And  now,  gentlemen,  even  as  I  have  loved  ye,  divide  amongst  you 
the  tools  of  this  happy  trade.  Keep  them  as  a  proof  how  much  I  love 
you ;  for  I  give  you  that  which  next  I  love  of  all  things  in  this  world — 
save,  you  see,  this  simple  woman  and  your  fellow-pupil,  my  poo — r  boy 
here.  They  have  been  my  wife  and  my  little  one  until  this  time ;  the 
treasures  of  my  heart,  these  now  supphmt ;  but  take  them  with  my  love 
and  God's  blessing.  Let  me  see  them  once  more ;  ah,  it  is  great,  great 
joy  that  mtkes  me  part  with  you  for  ever  !*' 

**  But,"  said  their  new  mistress,  "  I  am  sure,  Harry,  thy  friends  wiU 
pardon  me,  if  I  ask  of  them  to  take  the  first  choice.  I  perceive,  gentle- 
men, I  have  it,  and  I  much  thank  you.  This  then  is  the  instrument  I 
will  take — these  parallel  rules ;  I  w^  keep  them  as  the  emblem  of  our 
fate  and  constancy ;  for,  Harry,  however  far  we  have  been  apart,  we 
have  always  preserved  the  same  truth  to  each  other." 

The  rest  were  then  going  to  divide,  when  entered,  hastily,  Pierre 
Priappe,  and  at  once  said,  **  Hush !  the  ladies  are  wanted ;  you  madam, 
and  you,"  continued  he,  pointing  to  Mrs.  Bradshawand  Miss  Dantskipp. 
*'  When  you  hear  the  first  signal,  let  the  Count  enter,  and  at  the  next,  all 
come  in." 

And  the  good  Priappe,  with  the  ladies  we  have  named,  went  into 
another  part  of  the  vast  structure ;  and  as  the  scene  there  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  reader's  interest  than  that  of  the  division  of  the  tools,  we 
shall  at  once  carry  him  thither. 

"  Now,  madam,  and  you  mademoiselle,  sit  here,  and  when  his  Lord- 
ship enters  receive  him  as  I  have  said ;  but  which  ever  presents  the 
letters,  he  or  Knurly  Pryet,  mind  and  stick  to  them." 

The  ladies  promised  obe^ence,  and  scarcely  had  theur  adviser  left  the 
room,  when  entered  Lord  Wandly  and  his  secretary — the  disappointed 
candidate  of  Frescoth. 

In  despite  of  the  coolness  enjoined  by  Priappe,  it  was  evident  that 
both  the  ladies,  and  especially  the  dder  one,  were  greatly  flurried. 
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His  Lordship,  with  great  difficulty,  commenced,  "  Madam,  the 
Countess  de  Bouvre,  it  is  long  since  we  met.  I  am  glad  that  Time  hath 
been  so  sparing  of  his  frowns.  (I  feel  already  that  I  shall  betray  my- 
self I  Heavens,  she  seems  to  have  annihilated  the  scythe-man,  and  looks 
even  as  she  did  when  first  she  turned  my  brain.)     Miss  Dantskipp  V* 

"It  is,  my  Lord." 

♦*  Might  1  be  fevored  with  a  few  words  with  Madam  alone  ?  My 
good  friend,  Mr.  Pryet,  I  am  sure  will  entertain  Miss  Dantskipp." 

Miss  Dantskipp  bowed,  and  was  about  to  retire  to  another  part  of  the 
room,  when  the  elder  lady  said, 

"  Pardon  me.  Lord  Wandly,  Miss  Dantskipp  is  in  our  secrets^  and 
therefore  your  Lordship  may  proceed." 

"  Humph !  be  it  so  r — as  the  good  Priappe  has  informed  your  Lady- 
ship, your  husband  lives,  and  I ^" 

**  And  you,  my  Lord,  so  I  am  told,  are  remorse-struck  for  the  parfe 
you  played  in  our  early  separation,  and — is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  It  is ;  and  am  resolved,  not  only  to  bring  you  together,  but  will 
cause  the  French  government  to  grant  him  his  title,  and  in  every  way 
to  restore  him  to  his  estates." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  be  certain  that  you  mean  me  fair,  after  that  terrible 
scheme,  the  killing  of  the  supposed  ^nW^i  which  you  now,  I  understand^ 
admit  was  wholly  false  ?" 

"  True ;  but  touch  no  more  upon  so  pamful  a  subject;  I  am  repentant* 
and  will,  in  all  things,  do  all  I  can  to  render  those  lastingly  happy, 
whom  my  conduct  in  early  life — mad  life — has  made  so  long  miserable. 
As  to  your  being  satisfied  upon  the  other  point,  here  are  your  husband's 
letters,  in  which  you  see,  madam,  he  not  only  requests  you  to  meet  him 
in  Hungary,  where  he  now  languishes  in  the  most  hopeless  want,  but  he 
desires  you  to  place  yourself  under  my  protection  to  the  place  ;  for  it  is 
I,  and  I  only,  can  establish  hb  innocence  Ito  the  world.  This  I  am  re- 
solved to  do."  * 

**  And  innocent  you  say  he  was  of  that  ?  or  eke  I  am  sure  I  have  no 
wish  to  go  and  meet — let  at  rest  the  thought  of  ending  my  days  in  the 
society  of — a  murderer." 

"  (Ah,  I  see,  it  is  as  Priappe  has  told  me ;  she  is  indifferent  as  to 
seeing  the  Count.  He  shall  be  innocent  until  I  have  her  secure,  and 
then  as  guilty  as  he  first  was.)     I  have  said,  madam,  he  was  innocent." 

"Let  me  see  the  letters  ;  I  am  sure  your  Lordship  will  pardon  me — 
oh,  but  stay,  I  think  you  have  drawn  up  a  written  account  of  the  whole 
transaction,  so  Priappe  informs  me,  in  which  you  exonerate  my  husband, 
and  say  the  whole  was  a  contrivance  of  your  own  to  effect  his  young 
wife's  ruin " 

"  Recollect  how  I  loved  her,  and  loved  her  first  too,"  interjected  his 
lordship  hastily. 

"  True,  true,  that  is  ;  I  am  but  a  woman ;  why  I  can  ever  think  of 
pardoning  you — but  still,  my  lord,  it  was  very  naughty — very." 

•*  (By  heavens  I  have  her  I  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  a  visit  to 
Hungary.)     Love,  dearest  madam,  love!" 

"  Well,  show  me  the  letters  of  the  Count ;  ah,  you  surely  do  not 
hesitate  to  do  that ;  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  greatest  imprudence,  evea 
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though  my  dear  young  friend  here  should  accompany  me,  even  to  think 
of  leaving  this  kingdom  without  seeing  them." 

His  Lordship  looked  at  his  secretary^  who  returned  him  an  intimative 
nod  of  acquiescence. 

His  Lordship  gave  up  the  papers. 

**  These  are  written  by  the  Ck>unt,  I  have  no  doubt,  my  Lord  ;  but — 
a — ^where  is  that  of  your  Lordship's — ^the  paper  of  the  Count's  inno- 
cence ?" 

**  (Curse  it,  I  have  given  it  to  her,  I  fear ;  and  yet  there  can  be  no 
trick  ;  besides,  should  she  attempt  to  move  I  will  seize  her.)  Now,  if 
you  are  satisfied  you  will  be  good  enough  to  return  them." 

**  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  is  this  the  confession?  really,  my  Lord," 
continued  the  lady,  folding  them  up,  "  I  do  think  I  ought  to  have  pos- 
session of  these  at  all  events  ;  should  any  thing  go  wrong,  or  even  your 
Lordship's  death,  they  would  be  some  excuse  to  the  world  for  my  under- 
taking so  strange  a  journey  with  your  Lordship." 

"  Pardon  me — ah,  that  is  very  true — I  cannot  possibly  think  of  let- 
ting any  one  have  the  custody  of  these  papers  but  myself ;  you  will 
return  them  ?" 

"Never!" 

**  Pryet,  assist  me  or  we  are  lost !  Priappe,  I  say.  Nay,  madam,  you 
may  struggle,  but  mark,  if  you  do  not  at  once  return  them,  you  are  in 
my  power,  and  will  have  to  struggle  for  something  else  save  the  papers. 
You  will  not?  Nay,  then,  Pryet  seize  your  prize,  whilst  I  take  mine  ; 
secure  the  doors  Pnappe." 

And  Priappe  ran  to  the  door,  but  ere  he  could  do  as  his  Lordship 
desired,  a  stranger  entered  the  room,  and  though  he  was  not  known  by 
either  of  the  ravishers,  the  next  who  entered  was ;  it  was  their  once 
prisoner,  and  son  to  the  lady  with  whom  Lord  Wandly  was  struggling, 
and  admirer  of  the  other  who  was  labouring  under  the  same  restraint 
imposed  upon  her  by  Mr.  Pryet — Rowland  Bradshaw. 

"  Who  art  thou  V*  demanded  Wandly,  fiercely,  on  seeing  the  first 
enter. 

"Look,  Wandly,"  said  the  intruder,  taking  off  his  hat,  "knowest 
thou  now?" 

«*  I  do,  De  Bouvre !  and  also  thy  brat  who  comes  after." 

"  What  1"  cried  the  Count ;  "  now  mark,  'tis  well,  here  are  swords  ; 
wife,  stand  thee  aside,  let  even  a  monster  have  fair  play.  And  you,  sir, 
arm  ;  I  would  not  my  son  should  spill  thy  slothful  blood  without  giving 
it  a  little  action.'.'     The  latter  words  were  addressed  to  Pryet. 

Wandly  seized  a  sword ;  for  it  was  in  the  chamber  we  have  seen  them 
so  singularly  used  before ;  Pryet  mechanically  clutched  the  next  him. 

Johannes  looked  and  measured  his  man,  lifted  his  sword,  and  said, 
"  Now,  Wandly,  prepare  thee,  this  shall  make  all  straight." 

"  Stay,"  said  Wandly,  as  he  saw  the  keen  eye  and  fixed  point  of  his 
terrible  opponent ;  **  stay,  I  am  no  coward,  and  to  prove  it,  run  thy 
sword  through  this  wicked  breast ;  I  shall  then  die,  knowing  I  have 
made  some  atonement.  Thy  Countess  there  has  a  paper  drawn  up  by 
my  own  hand — I  know  not  why  I  did  it — but  now,  I  thank  God  I  have 
done  so--why,  why  put  down  thy  sword  ?    I  say  strike--" 
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The  speech  of  Wandly  was  cut  short  by  almost  a  scream  of  "  pardon, 
pardon,"  from  Pryet,  who  in  his  first  thrust  at  Rowland,  had  his  sword 
twisted  out  of  his  hand,  and  with  it  almost  a  couple  of  his  fingers.  He 
had  dropped  down  on  his  knees,  and  still  cried  out  "  pardon  V  Rowland 
looked  at  him,  and  then  at  his  mistress,  who  had  her  hands  clasped  as 
though  she  would  have  said  "  do  pardon  him  !**  Rowland  did  so,  but 
not  before  he  drew  the  flat  feide  of  his  weapon  over  the  mouth  of  the 
appellant,  and  had  let  out  from  the  lips  and  gums  a  tolerable  stream, 
and  one  too,  it  would  seem  from  the  bellowing  of  Knurly,  which  had 
made  that  brave  gentleman  imagine  his  head  was  cut  in  two  pieces,  and 
he  acted  accordingly. 

"  Oh,  Bouvre  I  let  me  go  to  some  quiet  comer  of  the  earth,  where  I 
may  end  my  days  free  from  the  galling  shame,  which  would  be  their 
constant  attendant  here.  I  see  thy  triumphant  scowl,  Priappe ;  why 
thou  hast  done  this  I  know  not,  but  I  blame  not,  nay,  I  thank  thee  ; 
and  here  I  state,  that  the  sum  I  was  to  have  given  thee  for  the  success 
of  this  last  piece  of  villany,  I  will  double,  for  the  way  in  which  thou  hast 
marred  it.  Now,  I  see  the  drift  of  thy  story  as  to  the  poor  Edith — 
double  it !  nay,  only  find  out  the  son  of  her  thou  spokest  of,  and  I  will 
make  thee  rich  if,  unlike  me,  money  will  effect  it.  Count,  thy  wife 
carries  my  conviction — thou  wilt  need  no  other  proof ;  act  upon  it  when 
thou  Hkest,  and  I  will  meet  it — make  thy  revenge  meet  thy  wrongs,  and 
greater  was  never  needed— I  will  bear  it  all." 

"  No,  Wandly,  no  :  I  have  too  much  happiness  in  those  I  have  found, 
ever  to  permit  one  minute  of  its  existence  to  be  sullied  with  so  troublesome 
a  passion  as  revenge ;  too  great  is  my  joy,  and  too  long  have  I  waited 
for  it,  ever  to  let  so  evil-faced  a  visiter  as  he,  take  either  a  seat  at  my 
new  table,  or  toss  my  new  pillow,  where,  besides  my  son,  rests  such  a 
head  as  this  thou  seest  upon  my  bosom.  No,  Wandly,  no ;  go,  and  let 
our  paths  never  cross  again ;  these  things  I  will  keep,  but,  that  thou 
mayest  not  despair,  when  thou  shalt  show  the  fruits  of  thy  bounty  and 
goodness  'midst  thy  thousand  tenants,  instead  of.  blowing  thistle-seeds 
in  their  gardens — when  thou  makcst  reparation,  though  all  thou  canst 
do  is  but  little  for  thy  early  wrongs — castestaway  such  instniments  as 
these,— for  I  have  heard  of  thee,  Pryet, — and  in  their  stead  takest  good 
ministers  to  dispense  thy  medicines  and  spread  thy  new  life — then  shalt 
thou  have  them  back,  and  even  I,  I  will  try  to  forgive  thee." 

"  Thou  hast  acted  well,  De  Bouvre,  and  here  I  begin  :  Priappe  take 
thou  the  place  of  this  vile  tool,  and  take  me  now  on  a  better  errand  than 
that  which  brought  me  hither— to  my  son." 

And  Mr.  Knurly  Pryet  hurried  out  of  all  their  presences,  the  blood 
still  dropping  from  his  mouth. 

"  Wandly,"  said  the  Countess  de  Bouvre,  "  I  never  thought  it  possi- 
ble I  could  speak  to  thee  once  more,  but  now  I  must ;  this,  then,  thy 
new  secretary  is  the  brother,  the  youngest  one,  of  thy  first  vrife  ;  poor 
Edith — I  knew  her  not ;  but  look,  Wandly,  at  this  poor  boy,  his  father 
has  claimed  him  ;  thou  hast  one,  in  all  as  good,  for  I  have  known  and 
love  the  youth  well ;  he  has  no  mother  now." 

"  Say  no  more.  Countess,  thou  wriiigest  my  heart ;  I  have  now  no 
son— I  feel  I  may  not.  live  long.     What,  Priappe  I  no  longer  Priappe-, 
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but  my  dear  brother,  take  me  to  the  child,  that  ere  I  die  I  may  do  him 
justice,"  and  away  dashed  Wandly  and  the  good  Priappe. 

**  Even  so,"  said  Count  de  Bouvre,  after  some  musing ;  "  Augusta, 
sweet  loTe,  bear  thy  husband's  message  to  yon  young  gentlemen  who 
divide  the  tools ;  say  I  wish  them  here." 

**  May  I  not  go,  father,**  said  Rowland. 

**  Father  I  what  saidst  thou  7  that  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  so 
called^"  and  the  great  Johannes  fainted. 

His  wife  and  son  held  him,  whilst  Miss  Dantskipp  ran  to  the  other 
room,  and  called  out  to  the  disciples,  and  all  parties,  as  well  as  they 
who  had  scarcely  finished  the  division,  for  assistance. 

All  entered,  and  as  they  did  so  Johannes  recovered. 

**  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Count ;  *'  Mr.  Rowbottom  and  sister  Agra  ; 
Mr.  Styrrup — nay,  let  me  say,  all  my  new  friends  will  be  good  enough 
to  sit  here,  whilst  I  speak  to  some  of  my  old  ones.  In  the  first  place, 
gentlemen,  is  the  division  arranged  to  your  liking  ?*' 

"  It  is,  great  Johannes  Donne,"  said  Carl  Ritche ;  **  pardon  me,  but 
I  can  never  associate  any  other  name  with  thy  greatness ;  I  may  address 
thee  as  my  lord,  but  I  shall  ever  think  of  thee  as  Johannes  Donne." 

The  rest  all  bowed  their  assent. 

"  Then  I  am  happy.  Most  of  you  have  known  much  of  my  life,  for 
save  one  great  secret  I  have  kept  little  from  you,  nor  shall  I  ever,  if  you 
ehoose  to  ask :  this  I  must  not,  for  it  is  a  part  of  my  happiness,  and  I 
know  will  give  you  great  satisfaction.  You  know,  gentlemen,  how  often, 
and  with  what  pleasure,  we  all  have  read  and  commented  upon  a  letter 
we,  or  I  may  say  I,  received  from  a  young  lady  respecting  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  school  of  design,  in  one  of  the  manufactural  districts  of  this 
vast  and  wealthy  country ;  of  course  you  remember  the  many  surmises 
we  all  had  as  to  the  young  lady*s  attainments,  nay,  and  I  believe  that 
her  beauty  or  otherwise  was  much  discussed.  I  think,  Eugene,  I  also 
said  I  wish  God  had  given  me  such  a  daughter ;  and,  I  believe,  we  had 
some  such  gallant  remark  as  this,  '  If  Providence  had  been  so  good  to 
tbce,  Johannes,  I  would  have  knelt  to  thee  for  her  hand.' 

'*  Gentlemen,  as  I  wished,  so  Heaven  has  ordained ;  behold,  this  is 
the  lady  I  this  fair  one :  and  already,  not  only  has  her  love,  but  her 
parents'  consent,  been  given  to  my  son ;  and  now,  before  you  all  I  give 
mine.  God  bless  thee,  Jane  Dantskipp,"  said  the  great  Count  de 
Bouvre,  kissing  the  forehead  of  the  beauteous  Jane. 

*'  Count  Rowland  de  Bouvre,  on  thy  knee  receive  the  gift." 

**  Mr.  Rowbottom."  said  Mr.  Dantskipp  in  a  whisper.  ''  is  a  Count  a 
Lord?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Mr.  Rowbottom. 
**  Then  if  I  speak  to  him,  it  would  be  right  to  call  him  one  ?" 
"No  question  of  it." 

**  Then  here  goes.  If  you  please,  my  Lord  Count,  I  am  Jane's 
father,  and  here  stands  her  poor  mother ;  and,  with  your  good  leave,  I 
think  the  son  of  a  Lord  has  no  right  to  go  down  on  his  knees  to  the 
daughter  of  such  silly  folks  as  us,  but  the  other  way  about ;  and,  there- 
fore, Jane,  you  go  down  on  your  knees  to  your  true  sweetheart,  and  at 
the  same  time  thank  Almighty  God  for  bemg  so  good  to  you  \  not  but 
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I'll  give  thee  ^hat  I  promised  if  t*  married  to  my  fancy^ — a  hundred 
thousand ;  and  who  could  t*  ever  fancy  but  the  youth  as  had  been  so 
good  to  thy  poor  silly  parents^  as  Rowland  ever  was." 

This  caused  a  smile  all  round,  and,  we  are  afraid,  in  one  place  a  deep 
blush,  and  in  two  or  three  others  some  positive  titters. 

Rowland,  however,  most  gallantly  obeyed  his  father,  and,  kneeling, 
kissed  his  mistress*  hand. 

The  congratulations  upon  all  sides  were  most  hearty ;  and  last  of  all 
came  up  Mr.  Joseph  Slyrrup,  who  leaving  the  arm  of  Miss  Eliza  Bf  oud  for 
the  purpose,  looked  at  Miss  Dantskipp  tor  some  time,  snatched  a  kiss, 
shook  her  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *'  Jane,  my  love,  you  are  a 
fortunate  ^rl ;  indeed,  I  think  both  you  and  your  friend,  ISliza  her^ 
have  been  precious  lucky— eh,  Rowland  ?  they  do  not  know  what  offers 
their  intendeds  have  had — when  we  were  refugees,  Rowland.  I  say, 
Rowland,"  continued  honest  Joseph,  tenderly,  **  we  had  some  rare  fun 
there ;  poor  Miss  Caunt  Swilling,  and  Miss  Hoxhom,  poor  girls,  we 
must  send  them  wedding  presents  I  eh,  Rowland,  we  shall  never  be  so 
happy  again ** 

Miss  Broud  stared,  and  so  did  two  or  three  others. 

''  That  is,"  said  Joseph,  seeing  the  slip  he  had  made,  "  when  we  are 
out  of  the  presence  of  our  wives !  but,  Rowland,  we  were  very,  very 
happy,  although  sometimes  we  had  nothing  but  a  bit  of  pig's  cheek,  dry 
bread,  and  thin  coffee,  and *' 

Rowland  saw  how  far  his  friend  was  going  to  carry  the  point,  and 
so  stopped  him  by  saying,  "  Well,  but  recollect,  how  gaily  we  were 
entertained  at  the  noble  De  Chepstow* s  feast.*' 

"  De  Chepstow  I  oh,  I  groan  to  think  how  happy  we  were  ;  but  I'll 
tell  you — and  the  Count,  and  Bob  here,  shall  be  of  the  party — as  soon 
as  these  weddings  are  all  over,  and  every  thing  is  comfortably  settled, 
we  will  have  a  week  there." 

"  Yes,*'  said  Miss  Broud,  with  a  good  deal  of  smartness,  "  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Rowbottom,  the  young  Countess  de  Bouvre,  and  the  amiable 
Mrs.  Styrrup  shall  be  of  the  party." 

This  eaused  a  laugh  all  round. 

"  By  George  I*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Styrrup,  delighted  at  a  thought  that 
had  just  made  a  forcible  seizure  upon  him,  **  that  will  be  better  still,  and 
we  will  dress  you  all  as  boys  I" 

The  laughter  was  complete,  and  we  are  glad  of  it,  as  we  fear  it  is  the 
last  we  shall  have  in  this  our  last  part. 

Amidst  all  this  merriment,  however,  Mrs.  Dantskipp  whispered  her 
still  more  knowing  lord  to  this  effect,  **  I  say,  Richard,  doesn't  think  it 
would  be  best  to  have  'em  married  at  once,  for  fear  either  the  young 
or  the  old  Count  might  change  their  mind ;  because  it  would  kill  me 
now  if  he  would  not  have  Jane." 

"  Kill !"  answered  the  husband,  "  I  never  durst  go  to  Manchester 
market  i^ain,  I  should  be  so  laughed  at.  Styrrup  and  Broud's  daughter's 
weddin*  is  fixed  for  to-morrow." 

"  Then  thee  fix  ours  at  same  time  ;  and  sooner  than  miss  it,  throw  in 
another  ten  thousand.*' 

"Wont  1 1    Well  now,  ladies  and  gentlefolks,  now  as  all  the  fun  is 
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over,  and  neighbor  St^rup  has  had  his  jokes,  when  are  these  weddings 
to  take  place  ?  My  fnend  Broud  here  informs  me  that  his  daughter's  is 
to  be  to-morrow.  Well  then,  as  the  young  ladies  was  always  perticular 
friends,  as  well  as  the  bridea,  that  is  Mr.  Broud*  s  intended  son-in-law, 
and  mine  and  my  poor  wife's  here,  what  do  you  say,  let  us  make  short 
work  of  it — one  parson  will  do  for  all,  save  expense,  (every  one  began  to 
look  at  Mr.  Dantskipp,)  and,  and  the  difference  we  can  give  to  the  poor, 
as  well  as  a  thousand  or  so  with  it ;  then  let  others  rejoice,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  men  of  their  choice." 

The  finish  mended  things  a  little  ;  when  thus  the  noble  Johannes — 
for,  like  Carl  Ritche,  it  is  too  late  in  these  papers  to  recognise  him  by 
his  new,  or  rather  proper,  name — "  No,  good  brother,  the  marriage  can- 
not take  place  to-morrow,  nor  in  England  :  thus  it  must  be,"  added  |  he 
turning  to  his  new  companions  ;  "  gentlemen,  we  now  leave  this  happy 
land — our  labors  are  done ;  but  I  have  some  pleasing  duties  to  com- 
mence, will  you  not  then  participate  in  the  happiness  of  your  master  ? 
will  you  not  go  with  him  to  his  first  home  ?  now  thfit  he  takes  those 
with  him,  those  that  will  make  it  fitting  for  his  last.  Its  hearths  have 
been  long  cold  and  cheerless,  for  it  has  had  no  lord;  will  you  not 
journey  with  its  true  one,  and  help  to  give  it  habitation,  and  make  it 
recognise  itself?  You  all  consent  1  Why,  that  is  well ;  and,  when  you 
require,  you  shall  in  turn  command  the  same  courtesy  from  your  once 
master,  and  of  one  that  will  do  still  more  honor  to  your  board,  this  paragon 
of  truth  and  affection— this  good  wife.  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  if  I 
appear  a  little  silly,  but  much  joy  ever  puts  its  servants  in  glittering 
livery  ;  come  with  me  then  and  help  me  to  wear  it,  till  it  sober  to  the 
family  hue ;  for,  to  my  friend,  I  would  say,  behold  her  and  make  thee 
such  a  choice ;  to  an  enemy,  I  would  that  thou  hadst,  then  wouldst  thou 
be  no  enemy  of  mine,  or  of  any  man's ;  for  possessing  such  an  one,  the 
arrows  of  envy  would  be  so  blunted  upon  his  shield  that  they  would  be 
unfitting  for  another  shot. 

"  I  am  in  all  ways  happy ;  to  have  a  new  relation  in  the  person  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Bowbottom,  is  indeed  a  great  acquisition  ;  he  who 
gave  such  right  principles  and  good  philosophy  to  my  poor  child,  when 
he  was  only  a  young  ploughman  of  the  hard  soil — who  taught  him  to 
sow,  and  will  not,  I  know,  refuse  his  advice  at  the  more  hazardous 
season  of  reaping. 

"  Thine,  and  thy  bride's  life,  Rowland,  deserve  an  exemption  from 
the  English  novelist's  notion  of  heroism  ;  for  you  have  done  other  things 
save  being  in  love,  and  thwarting  those  who,  to  secure  your  happiness, 
have  not  only  had  to  sacrifice  their  own,  ever  since  you  were  resolved  to 
fly  with  each  other,  but  at  last  must  yield  their  Uves  and  estates,  in  order 
that  you  can  be  as  voluptuous  in  your  living  as  you  were  in  your  loving, 
though  never  of  any  use  but  to  finish — with  a  wedding !  No,  if  a  book 
is  to  record  your  acts,  let  the  author  now  take  up  the  pen,  and  show  the 
world  that  there  are  other  models  by  which  standard  might  be  given  to 
your  fictions,  besides  those  which  (like  your  willow  pattern  on  crockery,) 
your  novelist  has  selected  these  last  hundred  years.  And  there  is  a 
proud  hope  here,  that  to  such  a  couple,  England  may  owe  more,  for  the 
advancement  of  her  rising  generationi  than  to  most  of  her  statesmen^ 
and  all  her  warriors. 
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'*  Your  education,  feeling,  and  connexions  are  English  :  your  beloyed 
mother,  my  son,  is  English  ;  I  much  love  this  grand  country,  England, 
and  though  for  a  time  we  all  leave  it,  yet,  at  your  wish,  you  shall  return 
and  bless  it.  Nor  bless  it  singly,  but  both  work  hard  in  the  sweet 
meads  of  art ;  and  as  the  Sun  spreads  his  beams  for  the  working  hour, 
so  the  Moon  gives  her  soft  light,  that,  when  the  laborer  has  done,  he 
may  carry  home  his  earnings  in  safety.  Even  so  ye ;  the  one  shall 
prepare  England's  young  men  for  the  task  of  greatness,  whilst  the 
other  shall  make  their  wives  fitting  partakers.  Then  shall  the  Arts  be 
married  to  the  Graces.     Amen. 

"  Well,  then,  for  Vaucluse  I" 

HERE  ENDETH  PART  THE  THIRD. 

But  though  our  labors  were  fairly  ended  vrith  those  of  the  great 
Count  Henri  de  Bouvre,  his  son,  andtdisdples,  yet  we  hope  the  reader 
will  not  think  us  tedious,  if  we  give  some  little  information  respecting 
others  of  our  characters,  who,  though  not  taking  so  distinguished  a  place 
in  these  records  as  those  we  have  just  named^  are  nevertheless  well 
worthy  of  some  account. 

The  weddings  of  Mr.  Joseph  Styrrup  and  the  beautiful  Miss  Broud 
-7-of  Rowland  and  his  resplendent  bride,  took  place  exactly  three  months 
after  the  last  scene  in  our  conclusion, — ^the  parties  who  were  in  attend- 
ance, being  those  that  witnessed  it,  with  numerous  friends  and  retainers 
of  the  Count's. 

All  this  was  at  the  same  castle,  and  in  the  same  apartment,  where,  the 
reader  will  recollect,  a  very  different  conclusion  to  some  intended  marriage 
festivities — we  allude  to  those  wherein  the  Count  Henri  de  Bouvre  first 
introduced  his  bride. 

It  would  be  useless  here  to  attempt  anything  like  a  description  of  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  ceremonies,  rejoicings,  and  the  rest.  Suffice  it, 
the  whole  was  on  a  gorgeous  scale ;  as  it  was  not  only  to  celebrate 
the  wedding  of  the  young  Count  and  friend,  but,  properly  speaking, 
that  of  the  elder  Lord ;  as,  until  then,  his  bridal  day  had  never  been 
so  honored ;  and  his  enormous  reputation,  with  the  singularity,  and, 
indeed,  melancholiness  of  his  former  circumstances  and  misfortunes, 
caused  a  prodi^ous  sensation  and  sympathy ;  so  much  so,  that  no  less 
than  three  pnnces,  with  as  many  dukes,  graced  the  banquet  of  the 
returned  Count — the  great  Johannes  Donne. 

When  the  festivities  were  over,  the  elder  Count  and  Countess,  with 
suite,  and  many  of  the  former's  pupils,  set  off  for  Egypt,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  afterwards  visiting  Palestine,  some  parts  of  Turkey,  and,  finally, 
the  younger  Count,  lady,  and  friends  in  Greece,  they  first  going  through 
Italy  and  Sicily,  as  Rowland  had  ever  had  an  intense  desire  to  see  that 
bright  land,  (knowing  that  he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  greatest 
families  there,)  as  well  as  a  singular  wish  to  ascend  and  examine  Mount 
Etna. 

The  whole  arrangements  were  to  occapy  a  year,  when  all  were  to 
return  to  En^and. 
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We  shall  now  turn  to  some  of  our  earlier  friends ;  and,  first  then,  we 
begin  with  Mr.  Rowbottom,  who,  though  attendant  on  the  wedding  of 
his  nephew,  and  his  old  friend  S^rrup,  did  not  journey  with  them  to 
Vaucluse ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Rowbottom  made  his  first  speech  in  the 
house  on  the  very  eye  of  the  others'  departure ;  of  course  the  rest  knew 
not  this,  or  it  is  likely  few  would  have  left  this  coimtry  until  so  mo- 
mentous an  event  had  passed.  They  did  not ;  and  the  first  intimation 
of  the  speech  that  Rowland  saw,  was  in  the  leading  journals,  one  of 
which  thus  spake,  in  conclusion  of  its  remarks  upon  his  first  efforts  in 
the  British  senate : — ''  Mr.  Rowbottom  is  evidently  a  man  who  has 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  Jinished  upon  one  subject ;  and  not  like 
many  (and  men  of  talent  too)  who  have,  and  who  enter  there  with  a  vast 
number  of  notions  on  a  great  number  of  things  ;  thus  his  speech  was  in 
every  way  successful.  Of  course,  his  interests,  education,  and  county 
being  in  one  of  the  most  important  manufactural  districts  in  the  world, 
it  was  expected  that  his  speech  and  influence  would  partake  of  this  order. 
Why,  so  it  did ;  but  certainly  in  a  way  that  we  believe  his  nearest  friends 
were  unprepared  for,  as  it  was  a  complete  censure  of  their  previous 
system ;  or  rather  on  government,  for  not  causing  a  better  system  of 
education  to  be  adopted  in  the  manufacturing  dominions  of  this  empire; 
but  allowing  us  to  be  mereservilecopiersand  paltry  imitators  whereverany- 
thing  like  the  arts  or  good  design  was  wanted.  That  the  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Pottery  manufactures  were  alike,  in  a  most 
defective  state  in  all  things  where  good  design  was  wanted.  Nay,  that 
the  whole  system  of  education  in  England  was  bad,  limited,  and  paltry, 
and  ever  would  be  so,  whilst  under  the  direction  of  men  who  teach  things 
as  they  were  expounded  three  hundred  years  since — teaching  classics 
and  theologies,  when  they  wanted  mechanics,  and  any  sort  of  ics,  save 
those  which  were  under  the  heads  of  colleges,  or  the  more  dogmatical 
heads  still — those  worn  on  the  shoulders  of  the  country  clergy. 

"  In  short,  the  whole  speech  was  an  extraordinary  one ;  and  though 
digested  and  arranged,  and  evidently  from  much  continental  result,  it 
neither  partook  of  the  travelled  monkey,  nor  did  it  exhibit  those  orator- 
ical flasnes  which  might  have  been  in  some  degree  expected  from  a 
gentleman,  feeling  conscious,  as  Mr.  Rowbottom  must,  of  his  great  com- 
mand of  language  and  ready-cash  wit,  for  which,  we  are  told,  he  has 
been  so  long  celebrated.  He  has  stamped  himself  as  the  leader  in  all 
things  concerning  such  interests ;  and  what  are  so  important  to  England 
at  this  time  V* 

Mr.  Windley  was  sadly  disturbed  when  he  returned  from  his  election- 
eering at  Frescoth,  and  was  told  of  the  visit  of  his  once  pupil,  and  then 
great  man — Rowland.  If  disappointed  in  that,  however,  he  was  not  at 
the  mention  of  his  name  in  a  letter  from  the  younger  Styrrup  to  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Windley's,  in  which  (after  speaking  of  all  their  great  happiness, 
and  their  oftentimes  thinking  of  Fleigh  and  their  friends  therein,)  were 
these  very  words, — "  as  to  Rowland,  he  often  speaks  about  his  master 
and  mistress,  and  says  he  would  give  any  sum  for  that  sign  of  Windley 's, 
which,  as  you  will  recollect,  was  unfortunately  blown  down.  He  says, 
if  he  had  it,  he  would  place  it  in  his  bed-room,  as  it  would  always  remind 
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liim  of  What  lie  once  was."  This  passage  was  enough.  Mr.  Windley 
at  once  raised  his  premiums  and  his  head,  above  all  his  contemporaries ; 
he  obtained  the  first,  and  neyer  dropped  the  last. 

As  to  his  good  lady,  she  has  been  preparing  to  visit  the  young  Count 
de  Bouvre  and  his  lady,  the  moment  they  return  to  this  kingdom.  It 
is  thought,  by  her  neighbors,  she  will  present  something  extraordinary, 
as  she  has  had  two  dressmakers  for  several  weeks ;  but  then  the  clothes 
of  the  Count's  little  goddaughter  (she  never  calls  him  anything  else  save 
when  in  a  hurry,)  had  to  be  made,  as  well  as  some  pies,  gingerbread, 
toffy,  and  some  good  manners,  breeding,  and  the  rules — thq  last  are 
rea4y  made — ^but  they  must  be  learned — how  to  ride  in  a  carriage  as  if 
she  had  been  used  to  it ;  talk  /fne,  and  never  call  the  Count,  Rowland 
before  folks. 

Then  slie  has  to  wean  her  young  son,  a  Uttle  gentleman  of  nine  months 
old,  one  whom  she  has  christened  Rowland;  and  then  she  asserts  that 
he  will  make  as  great  a  painter — at  least  he  shows  as  great  a  precocity — 
as  his  namesake,  for  such  is  his  predilection  for  a  brush,  that  he  never 
has  the  kitten's  tail  out  of  his  mouth. 

Mr.  Dantskipp  has  retired  from  business,  but  not  from  the  chief 
directorship  of  his  daughter's  school  of  design,  which  is  flourishing 
wonderfully.  Neither  he  nor  his  good  lady  talk  much;  but  Mrs. 
Frigins,  the  doctor's  wife,  has  made  calculations  of  how  often,  when 
they  do  honor  the  world  with  a  few  remarks,  the  phrases,  "  Our 
son,  the  Count  l"  and,  "  My  daughter,  the  Countess !"  occur ;  and  it  is 
said  these  tables  show  a  wonderful  preponderance  of  these  sentences,  over 
such  as,  "  when  I  was  a  poor  carder  ;"  and,  "when  thee,  my  love,  was 
only  a  throstle  coverer,"  and  others  which  used  to  be  of  equal  familiar^ 
ity  with  both  the  grand  folks.  There  is  another  fact  which  we  are 
equally  proud  to  report,  and  that  is,  that  Mr.  Dantskipp  has  put  down 
some  thousands  of  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  Mr.  Rowbottom's 
new  plans  of  education.  Nay,  and  the  "  Rowland- Bradshaw  street,"  he 
has  converted  into  gift  houses  for  his  decayed  workmen,  and  in  many 
instances  for  those  of  other  people. 

In  short,  both  the  parents  of  the  young  Countess  de  Bouvre,  are 
considered  (and  properly  too,)  very  worthy  people. 

The  White-Horse  bar,  with  its  host  and  hostess,  is  in  as  high  repute 
as  ever ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  there  is  not  half  that  smashing,  glass- 
breaking,  and  practical  joking,  that  there  used  to  be ;  this,  it  is  said, 
is  all  through  the  new  schools  being  started  all  over  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  new  principles  and  refinement  that  they  in  every  way 
spread,  nay,  to  such  an  extent  is  this  being  carried,  that 

Mr.  Peter  Ince  has  been  obliged  to  discontinue  both  his  badger  and 
bear-baits ;  and  though  his  wife  has  not  been  equally  remiss  in  remind- 
mg  him  of  the  last  day,  she  never  forgets,  night  by  night,  to  tell  him 
of  the  one  that  has  just  ceased,  and  of  those  times  when  half-crowns 
were  as  nothing ;  and  that  now  he  is  a  careless  fellow,  and  does  not  care 
what  either  becomes  of  her  or  her  innocent  family.  And  says,  since 
there  is  not  a  halfpenny  to  be  made,  either  by  baiting  badgers  or  bears; 
and  even  bell-ringing  itself  bemg  but  little  thought  of^  he  might  turn  thQ 
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room  into  a  methodist's  meeting.house, — preach  himself,  since  he  had 
led  such  a  disgraceful  life  all  his  days,  and  keep  a  nussionary  box. 
Peter  said,  he  would  keep  the  latter  instrument  in  his  gripened  fist,  and 
apply  it  to  the  side  of  her  head,  if  ever  she  hinted  at  anything  so  fiendish 
again. 

Mr.  Gibbon,  like  Mr.  Rowbottom,  has  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament, 
and  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Sweetlove,  opened  his  remarks,  on  the  third 
night  of  his  admission  there,  by  saying  that  he  could  save  England  a 
quarter  of  a  million  a  year,  if  they  would  be  good  enough  to  give  hira 
leave.  Every  member  in  the  house,  most  cordially,  said  he  had  his. 
Nay,  so  good-tempered  were  they  on  the  occasion,  that  it  is  said, 
that  even  the  speaker  could  not  eat  his  supper,  after  business,  for 
laughing.  But,  however,  the  learned  member  having  the  consent  of 
all  present,  told  them  that  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  complaints 
(properly  so  too,^  about  the  devastations  made  in  farmers'  standing 
crops,  by  pheasants,  hares,  rabbits,  and  the  rest ;  that  was  true,  they 
did  so  ;  but,  continued  the  honorable  and  learned  member,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  eat  a  good  deal,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  present 
eat  a  great  number  of  them ;  so  there  was  not  so  much  hurt  after  all ; 
no,  but  there  were  other  beggars  (a  continuance  of  good  humor,)  that 
did  as  much,  or  more  hurt ;  and  their  bodies  in  return  were  convertible 
into  nothing.  The  learned  gentleman  said  that  he  alluded  to  the  millions 
of  sparrows  which  might  be  seen  in  every  corn-field  in  the  united  king- 
doms, riddling  ten  times  as  much  as  they  could  eat !  and  eating  twenty 
times  as  much  as  was  necessary,  either  for  their  personal  comfort,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  propagate  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
Well,  what  the  sparrows  did  to  the  standing  crops,  the  ugly  grey-faced, 
brazen  rats  did  to  the  stacks  in  the  winter ;  whilst  the  mice  nibbled 
away  in  the  granaries  and  meal  bins,  to  that  which  was  thrashed  or 
ground.  "  Now,"  continued  the  philanthropist,  "  fix  a  price  of  sixpence 
a  head  on  all  these  parties,  not  a  penny  of  the  money  leaves  the  country, 
and  there  would  not  be  a  sparrow,  rat,  or  mouse  in  England  in  six 
months,  so  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year  would  be  saved !" 

The  speech  we  have  given  caused  lots  of  merriment,  but  after  a  little 
consideration,  all  parties  agreed  that  Gibbon  was  right ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  permission  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  measure,  will  be  granted 
him  for  the  next  session.  The  only  difficulty  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fleigh  and  Frescoth,  in  settling  who  will  have  the  merit  of  it — 
.  Sweetlove  or  Gibbon. 

Both  gentlemen,  however,  enjoy  the  best  of  health. 

Old  Dillon  and  his  crew  have  long  since  been  banished  from  the 
Frescoth  petty  session,  and  some  worthy  men  put  in  their  places. 

And  speaking  of  these  affairs,  we  may  as  well  glance  at  those  of 
Hescott. 

Lord  Wandly  is  now  the  Earl  of  Hescott,  but  where  he  enjoys 
his  new  honors  is  not  known ;  one  thing  is,  that  soon  after  we  last  saw 
him,  a  new  valuation  of  his  estates  took  place  ;  and  although  his  tenants 
were  well  pleased  with  it,  he  ordered  ten  per  cent,  to  be  taken  off  the 
whole ;  and  as  well  as  leases  to  be  given  to  all  who  wished  them,  fbr 
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twenty^ne  years,  with  allowances  for  diainbg,  or  other  improved  modes 
of  culture.  If  every  landlord  in  England  would  do  so,  this  country 
could  EXPORT  food  as  well  as  manufactures. 

He  is  indeed  a  truly  good  landlord,  and  his  agent,  Mr.  Priappe, 
says,  that  he  is  equally  as  good  a  man.  His  son  he  has  adopted, 
now  his  only  child,  and  let  us  here  hope,  that  in  despite  of  his  early 
vices  that  he  may  li^e  long,  that  he  may  atone,  and  by  his  munificence 
make  up  for  them  as  far  as  it  is  possible ;  at  the  present  time  no  man 
is  doing  a  more  active,  searching,  or  permanent  good. 

And  now  for  Knurly  Pryet  ;  he  was  dismissed  as  we  have  seen, 
but  at  once  brought  an  action  against  his  late  benefactor,  and  in  which 
were  numerous  claims  set  up,  all  of  which  were  wrong.  But  let  this  be 
a  warning;  Lord  Wandly  durst  not  defend  one  of  them,  and  why? 
because,  though  sure  to  win,  and  though  Knurly  would  undoubtedly  be 
shown  to  be  the  bigger  scoundrel,  yet  he  had  nothing  to  lose  ;  nor  was 
there  anything  that  Lord  Wandly  could  gain,  save  more  pitchy  so  he  sub- 
mitted to  all. 

Knurly  then  bade  fair  to  be  rich  ;  but  the  old  gipsy  lady,  whom,  we 
recollect  his  flogging,  and  Mr.  John  Lurch  came  forward,  who,  together 
with  a  nice  Uttle  string  of  evidence  that  Mr.  Priappe  was  in  preparing 
against  him,  made  him  in  turn  US  fly,  whither  we  know  not,  nor  does 
any  one  care,  save  those  who  wish  a  more  pungent  moral,  to  attend  the 
finish  of  rascality. 

Mr.  Lurch,  from  his  conduct,  and  from  the  singular  liking  which 
was  taken  to  him  by  Rowland,  secured  a  snug  little  farm,  well  stocked, 
where  he  and  his  old  master  Uve  in  great  comfort. 

Nor  was  the  old  Gipsy  ill  paid  for  the  services  she  had  rendered  to 
Rowland,  and  his  mother  during  his  captivity,  as  well  as  for  the  care  she 
took  of  the  pistols,  although  never  wanted. 

Miss  Caunt  Swilliu g,  and  her  friend  Miss  Hoxhom,  have  both 
blessed  two  worthy  young  tradesmen.  Miss  Swilling  admits  that  she  is 
very,  very  happy,  and  that  she  has  the  best  of  husbands — this  is  to  her 
friend  ;  to  him  she  oftentimes  doth  say  that  it  serves  her  right,  if  she 
has  a  few  miseries  to  submit  to,  for  marrying  anything  so  vulgar,  and 
especially  after  the  offer  of  a  Count ;  nay,  and  she  vows  and  protests, 
that  if  her  lord  does  not  treat  her  with  a  thousand  times  more  respect 
than  he  sometimes  shows  her,  as  well  as  if  he  ever  stays  out  one  minute 
past  the  hour  she  may  fix  for  his  coming  in,  or  be  caught  with  his  eye 
on  any  other  woman,  she  will  still  precipitate  herself  into  the  Counts 
arms,  even  if  she  has  to  travel  into  France  to  effect  it.  This  ever  brings 
him  to. 

Miss  Hoxhorn  always  imitates  her  friend. 

Mr.  Caunt  Swilling  is  still  learning  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

The  great  Hage-a-baby  is  married,  that  is,  his  lady — the  beautiful 
Fattyma — has  had,  by  him,  three  children ;  there  being  no  ceremony 
between  them,  and  as  the  great  actor  observes,  since  their  loves  increase 
every  day,  what  is  the  use  of  more  formal  and  expensive  ceremonies  ; 
I* Fools,"  says  he,  "make  their  weddings  into  a  hasty  dish;  now  ours 
is  a  standing  one,  where  there  is  no  washing  up  of  plates ;  in  short, 
nothing  is  so  bothering  as  domestic  duties  to  a  lady  who,  Uke  his  dear 
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Fatt3rma,  is  honored  by  supporting  the  principal  line  of  the  characters 
in  one  of  the  principal  circuses  in  England." 

The  great  Summerset  and  his  lady,  Miss  King,  like  the  late  Miss 
Hoxhom  and  Miss  Swilling,  always  imitate  the  great  actor  and  his  lady, 
with  this  difference,  they  have  four  children,  the  eldest  of  which  can 
stand  on  his  thumbs  for  five  minutes !  the  youngest,  a  youth  of  nine 
months,  can  do  the  same  on  his  lees — ^until  he  tumbles,  which  he  can 
do  thrice  in  the  same  time ;  then  his  father  always  makes  him  turn  a 
sttmmerset  over  his  first  finger,  which  papa  calls  study. 

And  now  for  the  great  Dk  Chepstow — De  Chepstow  Don — with 
his  lovely  daughter.  Miss  Agnes  de  Chepstow,  and  the  beautiful  Stratus. 

Would  it  be  betieved  that  he  has  dropped  his  scientific  and  geological 
studies  altogether,  unless  indeed  it  is  to  ridicule  them,  as  well  as  those 
who  profess  them»  His  enemies  say  it  is  all  because  he  was  not  elected 
— although  a  member  of  a  scientific  body—  into  the  council.  Of  this 
we  can  give  no  opinion,  but  we  can  state  as  a  fact,  that,  instead  of 
making  the  world,  as  before  he  did,  six  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
and  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  conforms  to  the  Mosaic  chronology  ;  nay, 
and  proves  that  the  latter  is  risht,  because,  as  he  asserts  (in  an  unpub- 
lished work,  but  for  which  he  nas  already  twenty-nine  subscribers,)  that 
had  it  been  anything  of  the  age,  that  modem  scamps  (who  forsooth  style 
themselves  geologists,  and  other  fine  names,)  assert  it  to  be,  it  would 
long  since  have  been  smooth,  as  its  diurnal  motion  alone  would  h&ve 
caused  that  effect,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other.  This,  he  says,  he  can 
prove  in  a  hundred  ways,  but  particularly  recommends  one  ;  that  is,  to 
keep  measuring  the  height  of  the  mountains,  or  the  depth  of  the 
chasms,  every  thousand  years,  or  oftener  if  required ;  and  it  will  show, 
that  the  former  decreases  in  height,  whilst  the  other  keeps  a  similar 
proportion  in  depth ;  and  he  says,  that  whoever  asserts  that  granite 
formations  are  the  secretions  and  dead  bodies  of  insects,  are  liars  and 
impostors.  That  to  suppose  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  be  a  red  hot 
fluid  is  damnable,  and  the  man  who  promulgates  such  stuff,  as  well  as 
he  who  asserts  that  there  is  an  atmosphere  in  space,  should  be  sent  to 
hunt  for  the  latter  during  one  half  of  eternity,  and  be  thrust  into  the 
other  for  the  other  half.  That  coals  never  were  vegetable  matter,  and 
therefore  a  proof  of  the  amazing  age  of  the  world ;  but  a  sort  of  fossil- 
ated  taxywaxy  that  oozes  from  the  earth,  and  is  a  similar  sort  of  gum 
to  that  which  exudes  from  our  ears. 

In  short,  that  all  such  studies  are  hellish,  and  their  professors  pre- 
suming imps,  and  that  if  he  knew  the  beautiful 

Agnes  de  Chepstow  to  bestow  even  as  short  a  look  on  one  of  them, 
as  another  lady  once  did  at  a  conflagrating  city,  he  would  turn  her  into 
that  name  which  the  youthful 

Stratus  once  wore^  but  which  should  now  be  turned  into  Thomas 
Timothy. 

WiLDiNGAiR  is  now  a  great  political  writer,  and  has  ever  been  the 
staunch  friend  of  his  two  Fleigh  friends, — Rowland  Bradshaw  and 
Robert  Rowbottom. 

ThuS|  we  think,  we  have  given  %  feuthful  sketch,  of  all  the  good 
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people  whom  the  reader  hath  .met  in  this  book ;  and  though,  in 
many  instances,  we  may  hare  been  too  intent  upon  them,  as  well  as 
the  great  principles  of  education — in  art  and  design — which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  fully  before  his  notice,  yet  we  have  not  done  more 
than  we  felt  it  to  be  a  duty.  If  the  reader  thinks  with  us,  we  hope  the 
perusal  of  our  opinions  may  not  have  been  useless ;  nay,  if  he  think 
otherwise,  still,  we  trust,  that  there  are  many  points  urged  for  his  con- 
sideration, of  which  he  will  not  deem  them  unworthy. 

In  this  hope,  and  that  we  may  soon  meet  again,  dear  reader,  we  wish 
thee  every  happiness,  and  a  hearty  farewell. 


THE  END. 
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